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tion  in  the  higher  ucein  marine,  a  canal  suited  to  the  maritime  con- 
ditioDB  of  the  present  day  is  an  absolute  neeesaity.  The  experience 
of  the  >Suez  Canal  proves  that  the  plan  adopted  in  its  construction 
was  the  true  one.  The  old-fashioned  sailing-vessels  can  not  carry 
great  cargoes  of  merchandise.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  vessels 
have  been  lengthened.  Formerly  the  length  of  a  vessel  was  four 
or  five  times  its  width ;  and  they  had  vesseb  thirty  or  forty  me- 
tres long.  At  the  present  day  vesKols  are  made  with  a  length  as 
much  as  thirteen  times  their  width,  without  detriment  to  their 
speed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increasing  it.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  canals  in  keeping  with  these  dimensions  of  ves- 
sels, and  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  them  to  proceed  rapidly — es- 
pecially when  we  consider  that  a  vessel  of  four  or  five  thousand  , 
tons  now  costs  fifteen  hundred,  two  thousand,  or  twenty-five  hun-  i 
dred  francs  a  day,  and  consequently  can  not  afford  to  submit  to  | 
unnecessary  delay  in  its  voyage.  The  easiest  and  the  shortest 
point  of  navigable  transit  is  therefore  indispensable.  The  Nicaragua 
Canal  does  not  fulfill  these  conditions.  Although  the  route  of  it 
is  not  across  the  widest,  still  it  traverses  nearly  the  widest  portion 
of  the  Isthmus  ;  it  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  kilometres  long, 
with  twenty-one  locks.  However  suitable  it  might  have  been  when 
only  sailing-vessels  were  employed  to  endeavor  to  avail  of  Inland 
waters  for  the  construction  of  a  maritime  canal,  we  must  at  the 
present  day,  when  the  nsc  of  steam  has  led  to  the  lengthening  of 
vessels  to  an  ertent  before  unjirecedented,  conform  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  that  species  of  navigation.  Twenty  years  ago  nobody  sup- 
posed that  there  would  ever  be  vessels  one  hundred  and  forty 
metres  long  ;  nevertheless,  the  engineers  who  constructed  the  Suez 
Canal  foresaw  the  importance  of  curves  of  large  radius,  and  it  is  by 
means  of  these  that  the  largest  ships  are  enabled  to  traverse  it  with  I 
ease.  ] 

I  have  received  letters  from  England  asking  me  whether  a  vessel 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  metres  could  pass  through  ;  I  have  replied 
that  it  could  certainly  do  so.  Does  the  reader  picture  to  himself 
the  distance  which  is  covered  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  metres?  If 
lie  Were  traveling  along  a  road,  he  would  find  that  from  one  hecto- 
metre to  another  is  almost  out  of  sight.  Steam-vessels  built  in  this 
manner  can  carry  merchandise  much  more  cheaply  than  Bailing-ves- 
sels. We  see  steam-vessels  loaded  with  grain,  or  with  ordinary 
merchandise,  passing  through  the  canal  and  coming  from  India 
Australia,  wbioh  are  pectMtljr  well  aU«  to  f»i]f  t^viMigmttt 
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the  insurance  on  such  vessels  is,  moreover,  much  reduced  from  ordi- 
nary rates.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  steam-vessels  one  hundred 
and  forty  metres  long,  and  which  expend  two  thousand  francs  a  day, 
can  not  submit  to  delay ;  when  they  enter  the  Suez  Canal,  they  are 
able  to  proceed  the  moment  they  have  taken  out  their  papers.  It 
follows  from  what  I  have  said,  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question, 
at  the  present  day,  to  build  a  canal  with  locks. 

These  are  the  ideas,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  facts,  to  which 
I  gave  expression  in  one  of  the  commissions  of  the  International 
(Geographical  Congress  assembled  at  Paris  in  1879,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  the  American  canal  was  under  consideration.  Being  earnest- 
ly solicited  to  give  my  opinion,  I  on  that  occasion  formally  declared 
that,  so  far  as  I  was  myself  concerned,  I  would  never  give  my  ad- 
hesion, by  reason  of  my  experience  in  connection  with  the  Suez 
Canal,  to  a  project  which  contemplated  the  passage  of  vessels  from 
one  ocean  to  another  by  means  of  inland  waters — that  is  to  say, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  locks.  The  passage  through  a  single 
lock  occupies  at  least  an  hour.  At  Bordeaux,  for  example,  a  mag- 
nificent floating  dock  for  large  packet-boats  has  just  been  completed. 
It  has  one  lock,  admirably  constructed  at  the  Creusot  iron-works. 
A  single  person  can  operate  the  gates  at  the  entrance  and  at  the 
ontlet ;  the  gates  are  opened  by  a  depth  of  water  of  eight  or  eight 
and  a  half  metres  ;  it  is  a  vast  improvement ;  and  yet,  great  as  it 
IS,  the  Congo,  of  the  Transatlantic  Line,  occupied  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  passing  through  it.  Here  was  au  hour  and  a  half  lost,  with- 
out counting  the  time  which  was  required  to  slacken  the  speed  of 
the  vesseL  It  would  require  only  a  few  such  vessels  in  a  canal  to 
put  a  stop  to  practical  navigation  through  it. 

When  the  Congress  of  1879  separated,  in  pursuance  of  a  wish 
which  had  been  expressed  there,  the  Geographical  Societies  appointed 
a  commission,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  continue  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  several  projects,  and  to  set  on  foot  new  explorations  in 
such  parts  of  the  Isthmus  as  have  been  thus  far  imperfectly  ex- 
plored. I  was  appointed  president  of  this  commission.  A  com- 
pany was  afterward  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  General  Ttlrr, 
for  the  generous  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  these  explora- 
tions.    In  that  company  I  have  taken  no  part  whatever. 

Following  out  my  purpose  of  inviting  the  authors  of  all  the 
various  plans  to  meet  and  confer  with  me,  and  to  receive  my  coun- 
sels— as  I  had  had  a  certain  measure  of  experience — encouraging 
them  at  the  same  time  to  go  in  this  or  that  direction,  I  in  this  way 
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pereuftded  Messrs.  Wyse  and  Reclus,  distinguished  officers  of  the 
French  Navy,  accompanied  by  M,  de  C^lier,  Chief- Ed gincer  of 
Roads  and  Bridges  in  Franco,  and  by  varions  Other  explorers  or 
engineers  who  attached  themselves  to  the  expedition,  to  undertake 
a  careful  exploration  of  that  part  of  the  Isthmos  described  by  ITura- 
boldt  as  having  formerly  been  the  point  of  separation  between  the 
two  American  Continents.  It  was  supposed  that  Atrato  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  Tuyra  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  might  be 
reunited  ;  inasmuch  as  the  Andes  and  the  Cordillcraa  offered  there 
two  parallel  and  disconnected  chains,  it  being  that  part  of  Colom- 
bia known  aa  the  Isthmus  of  Daricn.  Two  great  rivors  empty 
themselves  there — the  one  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  other  into  the 
Atlantic ;  and  it  was  believed  that  there  was  a  point  where  these 
two  streams  were  only  a  few  leagues  apart,  and  where,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Indians,  at  the  season  of  high  tides  in  the  Pa- 
cific, the  waters  actually  met ;  it  was  even  asserted  that,  by  carry- 
ing a  boat  upon  the  shoulders  for  a  single  honr,  one  could  pass  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other.  After  the  most  searching  observations, 
made  at  the  cost  of  incredible  labor  and  fatigue,  it  was  conclu- 
sively established  by  M.  C6her  and  his  companions  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  by  this  route  was  impossible. 

Aa  the  plan  of  a  canal  without  locks  could  not  be  realized  at 
this  place,  I  decided  that  some  other  locality  must  be  sought  for. 
It  was  then  that  M.  Wyse  and  M.  Reclus,  availing  themselves  of 
the  resources  provided  by  the  Society  of  Explorations,  presided 
over  by  General  Tiirr,  and  accompanied  by  the  staflE  already  men- 
tioned, as  well  aa  by  M.  Werbutghe,  a  very  distinguished  young 
traveler,  who  went  with  them  at  his  own  expense,  set  out  on  their 
expedition.  They  returned  with  the  outline  plan  of  a  canal  from 
the  Gulf  of  Limon  to  Panama,  without  locks,  croaaing  the  Cordille- 
ras either  with  a  tunnel  or  a  surface-cutting. 

These  explorations  furnished  all  that  waa  wanting  to  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  American  Isthmus  throughout  its  entire  length. 
From  the  combined  labor  of  Americans  and  of  Frenchmen  it  was 
now  possible,  with  entire  certainty,  to  solve  the  question  of  an 
Interoceanic  Canal.  The  time  had  arrived  for  realizing  the  wish 
expressed  in  1875,  namely,  to  convene  an  International  Congress 
to  which  all  the  investigations  made  and  all  the  plans  proposed 
should  be  submitted.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  1879,  in 
concert  with  M.  Uenry  Bionne,  secretary  of  the  commission  nomi- 
nated by  the  Geographical  Societies,  I  sent  an  invitation  to  all  the 
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I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  after  roy  experienco  in  conneotjon 
with  the  Suex  Canal,  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  could  never  be  any- 
thing else  than  a  channel  for  inferior  navigation  ;  and  that,  in  spite 
of  the  enormous  expenses  necessary  in  its  construction,  it  could 
never  accommodate  the  large  vessela  which  now  perform  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Besides,  why  BhouM  not  the  United  States 
build  the  canal  themselveB  if  they  consider  it  a  useful  work  ?  They 
would,  in  this  way,  encourage  the  development  of  the  State  of  Nioa- 
ragua,  in  which  they  appear  to  be  particularly  interested.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  be  well  satisfied  with  such  a  course,  for  every  new 
highway  is  a  step  forward  ;  and,  moreover,  one  appropriate  to  the 
minor  navigation  would  do  no  injur)-  to  the  canal  of  Panama,  which 
is  destined  to  perform  a  wholly  different  office — that  of  giving  ac- 
commodation to  the  higher  navigation. 

At  Panama  there  are  no  earthquakes.  To  be  assured  of  this,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  geological  charts,  and,  among  others, 
at  the  celebrated  atlas  of  Bei^haus.*  Neither  are  there  any  locks, 
and  I  trust  no  serious  physical  obstacles,  only  seventy-three  kilo- 
metres of  length,  two  excellent  harbors  at  the  extremities,  already 
much  frequented,  and  a  railway  the  whole  distance,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  construction.  If  at  Panama  it  is 
necessary  to  trench  and  cut  through  eighty-seven  metres  in  the 
mountain,  Nicaragua  on  its  part  offers  a  solid  mass  thicker  still 
if  less  elevated,  and  besides  this  numerous  ridges  to  be  removed. 

Moreover,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  sccoropliehed  American 
engineers  who  selected  the  line  of  Colon-Panama  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway,  did  so  at  haphazard  ?  Was  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, because  they  recognized  at  the  outset  that  this  was  one  of  the 
least  elevated  points  on  the  Isthmus,  and  therefore  the  best  adapted 
for  their  purpose?  The  location  in  question  was  selected  with 
great  sagacity.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure,  in  this  connection,  to 
render  the  homage  which  is  due  to  the  eminent  engineer  Totten, 
who,  comprehending  the  full  importance  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
both  to  the  commerce  and  to  the  marine  of  the  United  States, 
has  signified  his  willingness  to  give  me  his  valuable  assistance,  and 
to  meet  me  at  Panama  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  International 
Commission  which  I  purpose  to  convene  there  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  and  which  will  include  among  skillful  engineers  the 
celebrated  constructor  of  the  maritime  canal  at  Amsterdam.    I  refer 
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'  (oIIm Dutch Engineer-in-CMef,  M.  Dirks,  well  known  for  Ms  expe^l 
rieoce  on  all  qaestions  relating  to  canals. 


When  the  Congress  of  1879,  acting  with  the  most  conscientiouB 
fiddit}',  and  after  the  moat  searching  examination — for  not  a  few  of 
tb«  eminent  men  who  composed  it  spent  their  nights  as  well  as  their 
d»y8  in  tbe  labor  of  investigation — decided  that  a  canal  without 
lodra,  snob  as  I  have  advocated,  was  the  only  one  practicable,  then 
it  was  that,  acting  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  without  con- 
nlling  anybody,  I  acceded  to  a  demand  which  had  been  made 
npon  me  in  the  general  session,  to  take  the  direction  of  the  enter- 
prise. I  did  this,  perhaps,  without  much  reflection,  but  reflection 
hu  only  served  to  convince  me  that  I  was  right. 

Tbe  parties  who  held  the  concession  for  the  canal  came  to  me, 
and  said,  "  We  have  the  concession,  but  we  can  do  nothing  without 
yDtt."*  I  replied  to  them :  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  sorry,  for  I  can 
Dot  take  npon  myself  to  organize  such  an  enterprise  in  connection 
wHh  other  persons  who  might  pledge  my  credit  in  its  behalf.  I 
Ao  not  doubt  that  you  are  thoroughly  honorable  men  ;  but,  when  I 
engage  in  such  an  undertaking  as  this,  I  can  not  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  it  with  anybody.  I  have  my  own  ideas,  which  are  not 
of  all  the  world  ;  I  must  therefore  retain  my  full  liberty  of 
I  began  my  diplomatic  career  in  Egypt,  being  accredited 
lemet  Ali,  the  regenerator  of  that  country.  He  one  day  said 
to  me,  '  My  dear  Lesseps,  you  are  very  young,  and  I  give  you  this 
which  you  will  find  useful  in  your  future  career  :  Remem- 
ber, when  you  have  anything  important  to  accomplish,  that  if  there 
are  two  of  you,  there  is  one  too  many.' " 

I  accordingly  said  to  those  gentlemen  :  "  I  do  not  doubt  your 
loyKltT,  bat,  BO  far  as  it  relates  to  shaping  the  enterprise,  I  desire 
to  be  alone ;  when  capital  comes  to  be  enlisted  in  it,  the  owners  of 
that  capital  will  administer  it  themselves  through  their  proper 
repTMentatives.  Tell  me  what  you  wish.  You  have  incurred  cer^ 
tain  expeniiM  ;  others  have  joined  you  in  the  expectation  of  making 
moaey.  State  your  claims,  and  I  will  have  them  examined  by  my 
lagal  adTuwm,  upon  whose  counsels  I  have  relied  in  all  the  business 
of  the  Sum  Canal.  Whatever  they  decide  that  I  ought  to  give,  I 
win  give  you."  On  the  basis  of  these  assnraticca  I  entered  into  a 
faraal  cootrart  with  them,  and  I  remain  master  of  the  situation. 
It  U  to  thia  way  that  I  have  assumed  tbe  responsibility  of  the  en- 
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terprise  ;  no  one  else  has  any  responsibility  for  it  whatever, 
is  the  present  situation. 

Since  then  we  have  sent  engineers  to  the  Isthmus  with  app 
for  sounding,  and  with  everything  else  necessary  for  makin 
investigations  which  are  being  prosecuted,  and  the  labors  of  ^ 
I  propose  to  complete  by  means  of  the  International  Comm 
already  mentioned.  The  hour  is  come  for  the  realization  of 
has,  for  a  long  time,  been  only  a  dream — ^the  opening  of  the 
mus.  The  decision  of  the  Congress,  which  has  performed  one  < 
most  useful  of  public  services,  can  not  fail  to  be  speedily  e 
into  executioji/f^or  who  is  there  to  oppose  the  opening  of  the 
ama  Canal,  a  work  so  important,  as  I  have  above  demonstrate< 
be,  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  ?  Certainly  not  the  T 
States,  that  great  nation  which,  with  its  practical  good  sens 
derstands  better  than  any  other  the  importance  and  usef  ulnei 
all  mankind,  and  especially  for  itself,  of  this  new  maritime  hig 
across  the  Isthmus,  in  binding  together  the  Atlantic  and  I 
coasts,  and  in  giving  a  new  impulse  to  its  national  prosperity. 

Certain  American  interests,  it  is  true,  have  taken  uml 
The  railways  already  projected,  or  in  process  of  constructioi 
which  are  intended  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceansj 
had  a  momentary  alarm ;  but  reflection  has  led  them  to  se< 
foolish  and  chimerical  tiieir  fears  have  been.  These  lines  1 
suffice  for  transportation  such  as  it  exists  to-day ;  what  will 
transportation  be  when,  under  the  influence  of  the  canal,  the 
vening  sections  of  country  shall  become  more  populous  and  < 
oped,  and  afford  to  the  transcontinental  railways  which  serve 
greater  opportunities  of  long  carriage  ?  It  should  be  remem 
that  just  in  proportion  as  the  avenues  of  conmiunication  ina 
so  far  from  injuring  each  other,  they  give  rise  to  new  industriei 
to  an  enlarged  conmiercial  activity ;  and  that  they  thus  create  i 
current  of  business  capable  of  affording  to  them  the  necessarj 
port.  The  United  States  have  only  to  cast  their  eyes  over  thi 
network  of  railways  which  they  already  possess,  in  order  to  i 
the  truth  of  this  economic  principle.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  re 
bered  that  railways  and  canals  are  supported  by  the  carriage  o 
ferent  species  of  merchandise ;  products  of  great  value  and 
bulk  voluntarily  selecting  the  more  rapid  channel  of  the  rai 
while  other  products  choose  the  maritime  highway. 

The  important  bearing  which  the  Interoceanic  Canal  has  a 
commerce  of  the  United  States  has  very  naturally  attracted  tb^ 
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lie  attention  of  that  country  to  two  points  worthy  of  consideration : 
1.  The  nationality  of  the  canal ;  and,  2.  The  share  which  the  great 
American  Republic  should  have  in  its  administration.  These  ques- 
tionsy  which  might  be  very  difficult  to  solve  if  governments  were  con- 
cerned in  the  project,  become  very  simple  from  the  fact  that  the 
maritime  canal  is  to  be  the  private  property  of  all  nationalities,  and 
that  no  nation  could  attempt  to  lay  hsnds  on  it  without  injuriously 
affecting  the  rights  of  others,  and  no  administration  would  consent 
to  this  being  done.  Is  there  not  in  this  fact  the  strongest  guarantee 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  transit  ?  It  is  for  precisely  the  same  reason 
that  the  Suez  Canal,  lying  between  nations  which  have  deluged  Eu- 
rope with  blood  in  recent  years,  has  always  been  respected — ^to  such 
a  dqpree  even  that^  at  certain  moments,  the  vessels  of  war  of  bel- 
ligerent nations  have  found  themselves  side  by  side  within  its  pre- 
dncts,  just  as  if  they  had  been  in  absolutely  neutral  waters. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  answer  is  easy  :  In  a  general  com- 
pany, such  as  that  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal,  all  decisions  rest  with 
the  general  assembly  of  shareholders,  who  cause  them  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  agents  of  their  own  appointment.  Now,  in  the  Interoceanic 
Canal  Company,  as  the  capital  subscribed  must  be  administered  by 
those  chosen  to  represent  it,  it  will  be  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  have  such  a  share  in  the  administration  as  is  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  shares  subscribed  by  them ;  they  will,  therefore,  have 
nobody  but  themselves  to  blame  if  their  share  is  insufficient.  It  is 
only  because  the  French  law  is  more  severe  in  enforcing  the  respon- 
sibUity  of  directors,  thereby  more  perfectly  protecting  the  rights  of 
shareholders,  among  whom  the  United  States  should  be  included, 
that  it  has  been  proposed  to  organize  the  company  under  the  French 
law. 

I  can  not  conclude  this  paper  without  saying  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  Monroe  doctrine — ^though  it  can  be  in  no  manner  ap- 
plicable to  a  private  enterprise,  such  as  a  canal,  railway,  or  other 
dmilar  undertaking.  What,  then,  is  the  Monroe  doctrine  ?  In  1823 
the  Holy  Alliance  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the 
movements  of  nations  in  the  direction  of  free  institutions  ;  and 
when,  at  the  Congress  of  Laybach,  France  engaged  to  send  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  to  Spain  to  restore  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
Ferdinand  VIL,  the  English  Minister  Canning  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  President  Monroe  to  proclaim  the  independence  of 
the  old  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  and  to  prevent  any  attempt 
hostile  to  that  independence  by  European  powers.    Hence,  the 
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Monroe  doctrine,  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  our  enterp 
directly  favorable  to  it;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  Republic 
United  States  of  Colombia  which  has  granted  the  concessi 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  decree  of  the  President  of  the  ' 
States  of  Colombia,  of  the  3d  of  September,  1879,  as  well 
letter  of  the  Govemor  of  Panama,  which  informed  me  of  tl 
cree,*  very  plainly  signify  that  the  nations  of  that  part  of  A 
are  heartily  enlisted  in  the  undertaking. 

As  for  myself,  I  devote  myself  all  the  more  willingly  1 
enterpidse  of  an  American  canal,  brother  and  complement  c 
of  Suez,  because  of  a  sympathetic  drawing  which  I  feel  t 
America,  the  eldest  daughter,  perhaps,  of  ancient  Egypt ;  fc 
continent  which  we  call  the  "  New  World  "  was  visited,  aco 
to  the  opinion  of  certain  learned  men,  by  fleets  of  Solomon 
Hiram,  at  that  period  of  history  when  we  were  clothed  in  th< 
of  beasts  and  our  ancestors  lived  in  the  age  of  stone.  Chris 
Columbus,  who  discovered  America  for  us,  and  the  Spaniarc 
succeeded  him,  discovered  the  traces  of  an  ancient  civili) 
Everything  reminds  us  of  that  extinct  civilization  with  wlii< 
early  navigators  were,  doubtless,  acquainted  :  the  monumei 
Yucatan,  a  stone  covered  with  Tyrian  inscriptions  lately  f oi 
the  upper  Amazon,  and  which  the  learned  Emperor  of  Brai 
illustrious  colleague  of  the  Institute,  has  caused  to  be  deposi 
the  museum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  this  manner  has  the  nai 
of  the  Bible  been  verified,  which  recounts  that  the  fleets  of 
mon  and  of  Hiram  set  sail  from  the  harbor  of  Joppa  (Jaffa] 
after  three  years,  returned  laden  with  the  merchandise  of  OpI 
Paruim,  and  of  Tarshish.  Some  historians  have  maintaine 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Tyrians  went  in  search  of  gold  al<N[| 
eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  below  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,^ 
the  Tyrians  had  also  fleets  which  Solomon  had  caused  to  be] 
But  the  Bible  is  quite  explicit  on  this  point ;  it  gives  the  de] 
and  the  duration  of  the  voyages — three  years.  It  declares 
sailing  from  Joppa,  they  went  to  Ophir  and  Paruim,  and,  f ol 
the  coast  of  Africa,  visited  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands  and  the 
of  Madeira,  which  the  ancients  called  the  Fortunate  Islan< 
Carthaginians  were  acquainted  with  them  ;  the  Tyrians  knei 
in  this  connection,  that  they  prevented  other  nations  from 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  in  order  not  to  be  deprived 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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enterprise  !  To  create  a  harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium ;  \ 
the  morasses  of  the  Lake  of  Menzaleh,  and  to  mount  the  thres! 
El-Guisr ;  to  dig  through  the  sands  of  the  desert ;  to  establisl 
shops  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  leagues  from  any  villaj 
country  without  inhabitants,  without  water,  without  roads ; 
the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  ;  to  prevent  the  sands  from  en< 
ing  on  the  canal — ^what  a  dream  of  madness  it  all  wa&! 

All  this,  nevertheless,  has  been  accomplished,  and  I  know 
cost  of  what  efforts  it  has  been  done.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  < 
that  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  easier  to  begin,  to  finish,  and  t< 
tain,  than  the  canal  of  Suez. 

Fbbd.  db  Lbsi 

Paris,  Nowmher^  1879. 

NOTE. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  decree  of  the  Premdent  of  the 
States  of  Oolombia,  and  of  the  letter  of  the  Goyemor  of  Panama  co 
eating  the  same,  which  are  referred  to  by  M.  de  Lessepa  on  page  U 
foregoing  article : 

'*  The  Preddent  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  considering— 

'*1.  That,  according  to  official  information  received  by  the  E] 
Department,  the  concession  granted  by  the  Government  for  the  open 
canal  has  been  assigned  to  a  generd  company  for  the  constmctioi 
Interoceanio  Ganal,  presided  over  by  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps ; 

"2.  That  this  pioneer  of  progress,  already  celebrated  in  the  si 
world  by  his  labors  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Oanal,  will  arriv 
Isthmus  of  Panama  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  accompanied  1 
neers  and  contractors  to  inaugurate  this  enterprise : 

"  8.  That  Oolombia,  favored  by  the  selection  which  the  Internationa 
tific  Congress  has  made  of  a  section  of  her  territory  for  the  constnu 
the  canal,  ought  to  demonstrate  by  explicit  acts  the  high  importance 
she  attaches  to  the  execution  of  this  work,  and  the  satisfaction  with 
she  welcomes  its  promoters,  decrees : 

**  Abtiolb  1.  A  Minister  Secretary  of  State,  designated  by  special 
shall  proceed  to  the  Isthmns  in  season  to  preside,  in  the  name  of  the  C 
ment  of  Colombia,  at  a  formal  reception  which  shall  be  given  to  M.  de  \ 
and  his  associates,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  landed. 

*'  Abt.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior  and  for  Foreigi 
tions  shall  address  an  invitation  to  each  of  the  Gk>vemment8  of  the ! 
States,  in  order  that  they  may  each  send  official  commissioners  to  take{ 
conjunction  with  the  national  Secretary  of  [State,  in  the  formalitiet 
reception. 

''Abt.  8.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  arrange  that  the  Gk>vemm 
State  of  Panama  shall  take  part  with  the  Minister  who  shall  be  d 
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Five  chiefs  of  the  woman-suffrage  moyement  have  joini 
to  answer  the  article  on  ''  The  Woman  Question "  in  the 
American"  for  October.  Their  answer  evades  most  of  tl 
presented  by  us,  repeats  a  series  of  well-known  f  allacies,  i 
on  a  general  base  of  argument  which  we  had  affirmed  to  be 
and  which  the  critics  do  not  try  to  vindicate.  We  shall  n 
them  in  detail,  for  the  task  of  refuting  their  special  erf 
needless  as  it  would  be  easy.  We  will  only  classify  some 
principal  failings,  and  then  touch  in  particidar  on  swh  of 
as  may  suggest  a  moral  or  serve  as  a  text  for  observati(»! 
subject  in  hand« 

They  condemn  all  our  reasons  at  once  by  saying  that 
not  original,  which  is  perfectly  true.  What  we  wrote  ia 
but  an  expression  of  the  convictions,  more  or  less  distincti] 
of  the  great  majority  of  sensible  and  thoughtful  personi 
sexes.  It  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  voice  of  a  vast  multitul 
has  roused  this  coalition  against  it.  The  critics  on  their  pi 
only  for  themselves  and  the  small  following  that  they  li 
Their  reasons  have  all  been  familiar  to  many  of  us  for  a  gi^ 
or  more.  We  looked  with  interest  through  all  the  thirty-tl 
of  their  fivefold  philippic  to  find  some  fresh  thought  to  ei 
correct,  as  the  case  might  be,  our  own  ideas ;  but  we  ^ 
nothing  but  the  same  well-remembered  faces.  The  com] 
true,  had  changed  positions.  Some,  once  conspicuous  in 
now  kept  in  the  background  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  f 2 
the  "Purification  of  Politics  by  Woman,"  whom  we 
gether  till  we  descried  her  at  last  in  a  modest  comer. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  promotions  in 
Advocates  of  woman  suffrage  have  never  been  backward  h 
the  private  virtues  of  their  sex ;  but  on  this  occasion 
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given  them  Tmasnal  promincnco.  In  this,  though  their  object  is 
app&rcnt,  we  can  not  too  cordially  agree  with  them  ;  for  we  hold 
thai  these  so-called  private  virtnea,  which  in  fact  eiercise  an  indirect 
bnl  inoflt  powerful  public  inflncnce,  can  not  ho  eitoUed  too  highly. 
We  denied,  howeTcr,  that  these  virtues  could  be  transported  into 
political  life  without  losing  their  beneficent  influence,  and  we  maiu- 
tatDed  that,  in  the  scramble  of  American  politics,  the  worst  and  not 
the  best  ride  of  women's  character  would  be  thrown  to  the  front. 
It  was  for  our  crilice  to  show  the  contrary,  and  thia  they  have 
entirely  failed  to  do.  They  expatiate  on  the  admirable  qnalities  of 
vomcn  as  mothers,  teachers,  hospital  nurses,  dispensers  of  charity, 
guides  to  taste,  elevators  and  purifiers  of  society,  and  holders  of 
a  mighty  power  under  and  behind  the  superficial  world  ;  but  they 
i>eglect  to  show,  what  is  alone  to  the  purpose,  that  women  under 
indiftcriminatc  suffrage  would  be  a  useful  or  at  least  a  harmless  ele- 
ment in  politics. 

Ono  of  them  complains  that  we  say  nothing  of  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale  and  other  excellent  women  of  our  own  times,  but  draw 
our  Gsamples  from  the  days  of  Montcspan  and  Pompadour.  We 
were  giving  examples  of  vicious  female  politicians ;  but  we  did  not 
mention  either  Montcspan,  Pompadour,  or  any  other  mistresses  of 
ROTcrelgns,  because  such  instances  would  have  been  unjust.  We 
might  with  great  advantage  have  called  attention  to  Miss  Nightin- 
gale and  her  fellow  workers,  for  cases  like  theirs  are  on  our  side. 
Tbey  were  in  no  sense  political  women.  It  was  in  private  life, 
without  seats  in  Parliament,  and  without  votes  to  give  seats  to 
othen,  that  they  exercised  their  great  and  beneficent  influence. 

Another  of  the  critics,  a  gentleman  of  undoubted  eloquence, 
pirwis  our  cause  in  the  following  glowing  tribute  to  the  social  power 
of  wonivn  :  "  Take  tocitiy,  the  only  field  where  the  sexes  have  ever 
t*rHW  of  equality,  the  arena  where  character  is  formed  and 
the  cradle  and  the  realm  of  public  opinion,  the  crucible  of 
world's  university,  at  once  a  school  and  a  theatre,  the 
the  crown  of  ambition,  the  tribunal  which  unmasks  pre- 
ond  Htamps  real  merit,  the  power  that  gives  government 
tetre  to  be,  and  outruns  the  lazy  Church  in  fixing  the  moral  sense 
of  the  age.  ^^^o  shall  fitly  describe  the  lofty  place  of  this  element 
in  the  hietory  of  the  last  three  centuries?  And  yet  this  is  the  realm 
of  woman — tho  throne  which  like  a  conqueror  she  first  founded  and 
then  filled."  Then  why  dethrone  her  and  drag  her  down  to  the 
dirty  nipoa  and  wheels  of  the  political  machine  ?  The  gentleman 
TOL.  cxxx. — so.  278.  2 
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himself  has  answered  the  question,  for  he  says :  ^^  None  so  sim 
to  dream  that  we  are  increasing  the  influence  of  woman.  T 
already  omnipotent.  We  utoiUd  rcUher  lessen  f^."  Therefo 
continues^  ^'  we  do  not  only  claim  her  right  to  yote,  btU  exaen 
her  as  a  diuty.^ 

We  may  notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  critics  differ  stranj 
to  the  reasons  for  demanding  the  ballot  and  the  sort  of  im 
ment  it  is  to  bring  about.  While  one  thinks  that  women  arc 
nipotent/'  and  wants  to  lessen  their  power  by  esquiring  til 
vote,  others  cry  with  emotion  that  they  are  slaves,  whose  si 
the  ballot  must  strike  off.  One  will  have  it  that  they  are  a] 
erf ul  sovereigns,  and  another  likens  them  to  the  most  helpk 
degraded  of  the  human  race. 

Another  trait  of  our  critics  is  the  skill  with  which  they  i 
enemies  into  their  service.  Dr.  Johnson  is  quoted  in  sup] 
ideas  which  he  would  have  spumed  with  wrath  and  scorn, 
lin  is  called  to  testify  in  behalf  of  what  he  would  have  regai 
absurdity.  But  the  boldest  invocation  is  to  St.  Paul,  whose  i 
ity  is  cited  in  favor  of  ^^  equal  freedom  for  either  sex.''  ^ 
our  critics  to  ponder  the  following  text,  in  which  the  Apostle 
Gentiles  sets  forth  his  views  :  ^^  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silenc 
all  subjection.  But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to 
authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence."  More  than  1 
utters  to  the  like  effect,  insomuch  that  certain  friends  of  '^ 
sufiErage,  more  consistent  than  our  critics,  have  been  moved  U 
and  denounce  not  only  St.  Paul,  but  Christianity  itself. 

Several  of  the  five  colleagues  have  found  it  convenient  tc 
us  as  saying  what  we  did  not  say,  and  then  denounce  us  for 
it.    Sometimes  the  words  ascribed  to  us  are  inclosed  in  quo 
marks,  and  sometimes  their  alleged  meaning  only  is  given, 
critic  says  that  she  has  rehearsed  our  arguments  ''  breathless! 
assume  that  breathlessness  is  answerable  for  these  mistakes, 
fore  we  wiU  stop  to  notice  but  one  instance,  and  that,  too, 
which  we  are  quoted  with  entire  verbal  correctness.     This 
quotation  :  ^'  Many  women  will  sell  themselves  ;  many  more 
sell  their  votes.    Three  fourths  of  them,  when  not  urged  b 
pressing  need  or  contagious  passion,  would  be  moved  not  b 
ciples  but  by  personal  predilections."    As  we  used  these  won 
mean  one  thing ;  as  our  critic  uses  them  they  mean  anothei 
applied  them  to  coarse  and  ignorant  masses  of  women,  such 
found  in  large  cities.     She  makes  us  seem  to  apply  them 
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t  of  her  Bci ;  and  for  so  doing  ehe  bolds  us  up  to  reprobation. 
Yet,  thongli  their  senae  is  perrcrted,  they  are,  as  we  have  said,  onr 
Tery  words.  For  this  we  are  the  more  grateful,  because  our  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  recent  number  of  a  radical  joomal,  of 
which  the  critic  in  question  is  an  editress,  and  in  wbioh  appeared  a 
notic«  of  our  article  bearing  her  initials  and  containing  the  follow 
ingpwuge: 

"Mr.  Parkman  says  if  women  had  political  rights  ' three  fourtha 
<fft]iem  would  sett  their  charms '  to  influence  votes, '  and  those  who 
n  qf  their  oten  will  tasUy  be  able  to  use  those  of  young 

words  italicized  by  ns  are  inclosed  in  quotation-marks  by 
of  the  joumal,  and  affirmed  to  be  ours.  She  then  oom- 
iimta  bitterly  upon  them.  The  question  is,  where  she  got  them. 
Ob  exammatioa  the  passage  in  quotation-marks  proves  to  be  made 
op  w  follows  :  First,  four  words  taken  from  page  319  of  the  "  North 
Ametican'* ;  secondly,  four  words  which  we  never  used  ;  thirdly, 
aiaa  vovdfl  taken  with  variations  from  page  317 ;  and,  lastly,  ten 
worda  which  we  never  used  ;  and  these  fragments  are  so  combined 
M  to  express  views  repugnant  to  decency  and  common  sense.  Now 
Bothing  is  more  effectiive  in  discussion  than  to  hold  up  the  opposing 
j«ny  as  both  vicions  and  absurd ;  and  herein  we  may  congratulate 
ow  critic  on  an  encouraging  measure  of  success,  for  the  foundling 
■ba  has  laid  at  onr  door  has  been  widely  exhibited  through  the 
popoUr  pFi:aa.  Tet  the  advantages  of  ber  method  are  not  unmixed, 
M  it  u  1«M  suggestive  than  could  bo  wished  of  the  "  Purification  of 
I\>litu«  by  Woman." 

We  have  given  categories  of  some  of  our  critics'  weaknesses, 
Speeial  eaaea  remain  in  abundance  ;  and  we  will  call  attention  to  a 
(ewtbat  may  be  worth  noting,  lliey  Esy  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
total  MparalJOt)  of  feminine  qualities  and  power  from  the  sphere  of 
tnt,  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  engaged  in  almost 
us.  But  this  total  separation  has  not  existed.  There 
qu«eDS  and  other  feminine  rulers  of  every  degree  of 
■omc  of  the  most  atrocious  of  wars  have  been  their 
wtA,  fmra  the  days  of  Semiramis  downward.  Considering  their 
oppOTtiuuties,  political  women  have  achieved  their  full  share  of 
Uoodibed  and  misery. 

Tbe  orttics  lay  much  stress  on  the  case  of  Wyoming  as  support- 
taC  their  view*  ;  but  the  evidence  here  is  contradictory,  and  that 
«hU  ^^"'#  DKMt  in  their  favor  comes  from  successful  candidates 
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who  owed  their  election  to  female  votes.  Even  if  we  accepi 
proves  little  or  nothing  in  the  embryonic  condition  of  that 
peopled  Territory.  That  woman  suffrage,  even  in  Wyoming, 
a  success,  is  argued  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  necesa 
drop  women  from  service  on  juries.  Neither  can  any  safe  inf 
be  drawn  from  the  action  of  the  English  law  permitting  such  ti 
as  hold  property  which  there  is  no  man  to  represent  to  vote  in 
cipal  elections.  An  eminent  member  of  Parliament  lately  1 
that  he  had  formerly  made  speeches  in  favor  of  a  limited  i 
suffrage,  but  had  ceased  to  do  so  because  of  the  conduct,  int 
in  more  senses  than  one,  of  the  female  remonstrants  again 
Contagious  Diseases  Act. 

Again,  one  of  the  chief  arguments  of  the  critics  is,  that  g 
ment  without  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  opposed  to  inali 
right.  But  most  women,  including  those  of  the  best  capaci 
worth,  fully  consent  that  their  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  or  i 
shall  be  their  political  representatives  ;  and  no  exhortation  o 
ing  has  induced  them  to  withhold  their  consent.  Nor  is  th 
prising ;  for  a  woman  is  generally  represented  in  a  far  tnv 
more  intimate  sense  by  her  male  relative  than  is  this  relative 
candidate  to  whom  he  gives  his  vote,  commonly  without  kn 
him,  and  often  with  dissent  from  many  of  his  views. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  women  will  have  the  si 
if  they  ever  want  it ;  for  when  they  want  it,  men  will  giv« 
them  regardless  of  consequences.  A  more  than  readiness  < 
part  of  men  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  other  sex  is  a  ni 
trait  in  America,  though  whether  it  would  survive  the  advent 
female  politician  is  matter  for  reflection.  We  venture  to  i 
those  who  demand  woman  suffrage  as  a  right,  that,  even  if  t 
so,  the  great  majority  of  intelligent  women  could  judge  for 
selves  whether  to  exercise  it,  better  than  the  few  who  assu 
teach  them  their  duty. 

Here  a  question  suggests  itself.  A  small  number  of  i 
have  spent  their  time  for  several  decades  in  ceaseless  demai 
suffrage,  but  they  have  lost  their  best  argument  in  failing  U 
that  they  are  prepared  to  use  the  franchise  when  they  have 
A  single  sound  and  useful  contribution  to  one  side  or  the  ot 
any  question  of  current  politics — the  tariff,  specie  payment 
silver  bill,  civil-service  reform,  railroad  monopoly,  capital  and 
or  a  half  score  of  other  matters — ^would  have  done  more  f d 
cause  than  years  of  empty  agitation.     Some  of  them  have  t; 
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'in  party  polities.  At  tbo  moment  we  write  a  female  orator  is 
reported  to  be  "  stumping  "  the  State  of  New  York  in  behalf  of  the 
csodiditc  who  represents  what  is  most  corrupt  ia  machine  politics  ; 
btit  Btnmp-Epeaking  needs  nothing  but  aasuranoe,  fluency,  and  good 
longs,  Wbat  we  want  on  the  part  of  these  reformers  is,  some  little 
eridcDoe  of  an  inclination  to  study  questions  of  government,  and 
ability  to  form  rational  opinions  upon  them. 

Once  more,  the  critics  say  that  no  reason  can  be  pven  why 
Tomen  ahould  not  take  a  direct  part  in  politics,  except  that  they 
hare  never  done  bo.  There  are  other  reasons  and  strong  ones  in 
atmndaace.  But  this  particular  one  is  nevertheless  good.  All 
bwB,  and  institutions  have  risen  and  perished,  and  risen  and 
again.  Their  history  is  the  history  of  mutability  itself. 
But,  from  the  earliest  records  of  mankind  down  to  this  moment,  in 
vtttTf  race  and  every  form  or  degree  of  civilization  or  barbarism, 
the  relative  position  of  the  sexes  has  been  essentially  the  same,  with 
vxceptioDS  BO  feeble,  rare,  and  transient,  that  they  only  prove  the 
nlo.  Sach  permanence  in  the  foundation  of  society,  while  all  that 
rcMa  DpoD  it  has  passed  from  change  to  change,  is  proof  in  itself 
that  this  foundation  lies  deep  in  the  essential  nature  of  things.  It 
ia  idlo  to  prate  of  the  oM  time  that  has  passed  away  and  the  new 
tbno  that  ia  coming.  The  "  new  time  "  can  no  more  stir  the  basis  of 
banan  nature  thau  it  can  stop  the  movement  of  the  earth. 

The  cause  of  this  permanence  is  obvious.  Women  have  great 
■pecial  tasks  assigned  them  in  the  work  of  life,  and  men  have  not. 
To  the«c  tasks  their  whole  nature,  moral  and  physical,  is  adjusted. 
Tbfcn  is  tcarcely  a  distinctive  quality  of  women  that  has  not  a 
dtreert  or  indirect  bearing  upon  them.  Everything  else  in  their 
existence  is  subordinated  to  the  indispensable  functions  of  con- 
tiniuBf;  anil  rearing  the  human  race  ;  and,  during  the  best  years  of 
Hfp,  this  work,  fully  discharged,  leaves  little  room  for  any  other. 
Rightly  considered,  it  is  a  work  no  less  dignified  than  essential.  It 
b  the  fwjt  and  stem  of  national  existence,  while  the  occupations  of 
moi  are  but  the  Icavr'S  and  branches.  On  women  of  the  intelligent 
and  instmcttid  classes  depends  the  future  of  the  nation.  If  they 
an  sound  In  body  and  mind,  impart  this  soundness  to  a  numerous 
o^iring,  and  rear  them  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty,  there 
■rs  no  national  evils  that  we  can  not  overcome.  If  they  fail  to  do 
thii  their  psrt,  then  the  masses  of  the  coarse  and  unintelligent, 
alvsya  of  rapid  iticreaee,  will  overwhelm  us  and  our  institutions. 
WlieQ  tboM!  indiapensable  duties  are  fully  discharged,  then  the  suf- 
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f rage  agitators  may  ask  with  better  grace,  if  not  with  more  i 
that  they  may  begin  to  share  the  political  work  of  men.  1 
element  of  reyolt  against  these  absolute  conditions  of  humai 
ence  is  one  of  the  motive  powers  of  the  so-called  woman'i 
moyement.  Such  revolt,  in  whatever  quarter  and  from  wk 
source  it  arises,  carries  with  it  the  germ  of  its  own  destructic 
the  struggle  for  existence,  those  who  are  false  to  the  great 
increase  will  be  overborne  by  those  who  are  true  to  it,  whetl 
tive  or  foreign,  of  high  or  low  degree.  The  race  of  the  ol) 
will  fade  and  perish,  and  others  will  take  their  places. 

Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  many  of  the  suffrage 
tors  are  impatient  of  purely  feminine  worl^  and  eager  to  j 
men  ;  and  even  those  who  are  most  forward  to  disclaim  thifl 
tion  are  apt  to  give  practical  contradiction  to  their  words, 
of  the  enthusiasts  among  them  regard  the  object  of  their  Ii 
the  ballot,  as  the  destined  agent  of  a  sort  of  miracle  in  natun 
most  pronounced  case  of  this  sort  that  we  know  is  that  of  two : 
ladies  who  insist  that,  after  a  few  years  of  voting,  women  * 
as' large  and  strong  as  men,  and  like  them  in  other  respects. 

A  disposition  to  ignore  differences  of  sex  is  so  common  tl 
persons  can  fail  to  observe  it.  Sometimes  it  takes  curious 
A  few  days  ago,  a  distinguished  and  much-respected  gentlem 
us  the  following :  Being  on  the  examining  board  of  a  scho 
country  town,  he  asked  the  pupils  what  was  meant  by  ge 
nouns  and  pronouns.  As  they  could  not  answer,  he  looked 
teacher  for  explanation,  whereupon  she  said,  with  flushed 
and  some  sharpness,  '^  Nothing  is  taught  about  gender 
school ! " 

We  might  continue  indefinitely  to  comment  on  the  posr 
our  critics  ;  but  what  is  of  more  importance  is  to  note  som< 
reasons  that  cause  a  certain  number  of  excellent  women 
doubts  as  to  whether  they  ought  not  to  desire  the  suffrage 
first,  we  beg  to  observe,  that  the  fact  of  the  capacities  of 
being  different  from  those  of  men  is  no  argument  that  they  i 
As  we  would  not  have  men  do  the  work  of  women,  so  neithe 
we  have  women  do  the  work  of  men  ;  though,  as  we  once  i 
fore,  there  is  much  work  that  both  can  do — since  their  < 
domains  are  not  separated  by  a  narrow  line,  but  by  a  bro 
When  we  say  that  women  are  not  suited  to  the  sphere  of 
ment  or  of  war,  we  limit  them  no  more  than  we  limit  men  t 
say  that  they  are  unfit  for  many  beneficent  and  noble  empl< 
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but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  spirit  of  self  Hsacrifice  beguiling  com 
and  judgment. 

Most  of  the  matters  with  which  government  properly  co 
itself,  such  as  finance,  agriculture,  manufactures,  tariffs,  tram 
tion,  and  war,  are  matters  with  which  women  in  general  can 
be  familiar,  and  in  dealing  with  which  feminine  qualities  hi 
particular  place ;  but  there  are  some  other  subjects,  also  witb 
sphere  of  goyemment,  of  which  this  can  not  be  said.  Chief  i 
them  are  women's  prisons,  reform-schools,  and  above  all  edoi 
In  this  last  many  women  are  engaged,  and  all  who  have  chi 
children  are  directly  interested  in  it.  It  is  a  subject  on  whid 
are  rightfully  and  reasonably  entitled  to  be  heard,  and  it  i 
desirable  that  women  of  character  and  judgment  should  be 
Therefore  a  recent  law  of  Massachusetts  empowers  women  1 
for  members  of  school  committees.  Some  of  those  who  £ 
this  measure  certainly  did  so  with  a  single  eye  to  its  ostensil 
ject ;  but  those  most  forward  to  urge  it  were,  as  some  of  them  • 
avow,  impelled  by  the  hope  that  it  would  be  an  ^'  entering  \i 
of  female  political  suffrage.  Their  tactics  were  to  get  t1 
passed,  and  then  to  tell  other  women  that  because  it  was  pai 
was  their  duty  to  vote  under  it.  Greatly  as  it  is  to  be  wishi 
women  of  sense  and  character  should  share  in  the  conduct  of  m 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  way  to  accomplish  the  < 
As  soon  as  women  at  large  can  be  induced  to  use  the  new 
ignorance  and  folly  will  rush  in  precisely  where  there  is  moc 
of  shutting  them  out ;  and  sectarianism  and  Rome  will  rea] 
harvest  at  the  expense  of  the  pure  interests  of  education.  In 
those  who  favor  this  law  without  ulterior  objects  have  sown  i 
ing  crop  of  tares  with  their  wheat.  We  believe  that  the  less  ^ 
vote  under  it,  and  the  sooner  it  is  repealed,  the  better  for  evei 
but  the  would-be  female  politicians.  Such  women  as  ought 
fluence  education  can  do  so,  if  they  will,  powerfully  and  yk 
danger,  by  combined  action  from  without.  An  American 
conmiittee  would  not  disregard  the  suggestions  of  a  body  of  ^ 
of  recognized  character,  knowledge,  and  good  intentions  ;  an< 
if  they  did,  public  opinion  and  the  respectable  male  vote  wo 
exerted  to  bring  them  to  reason.  In  the  present  state  of  An 
politics  men  themselves  can  often  influence  public  action  bettc 
without  than  from  within. 

There  is  another  motive,  strongest  with  the  best  wome 
may  incline  some  of  them  to  wish  for  a  direct  part  in  govec 
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dangers  of  child-bearing,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
ia  singular  that  not  one  of  onr  critics  appears  to  see  in  the  le; 
beannga  of  the  proposition  they  denounce  ;  irhence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  ibey  have  given  no  attention  to  the  practioa 
of  government.  They  may  answer  with  perfect  justice  tha 
do  not  care  for  what  is  practical ;  yet  it  might  have  been  \ 
look  more  closely  at  the  positions  of  the  opponent,  if  only  thi 
might  condemn  him  with  knowledge  of  cause. 

The  human  race  consists  of  two  equal  parts,  the  combata 
the  non-combatant,  and  these  parts  are  separated  by  the  line 
\\  is  true  that  some  men  arc  permanently  disabled  from  fi^ 
and  others  may  he  disabled  in  one  year  or  one  month,  snc 
bear  arras  in  the  next ;  but  the  general  fact  remains,  that  n: 
the  fighting  half  of  humanity,  and  women  are  not.  Fnnda; 
laws  are  made  in  reference  to  aggregates  of  persons,  and 
individual  exceptions  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  exact  a  sui 
certificate  of  military  competency  from  every  voter  at  the 
It  is  enough  that  he  belongs  to  a  body  which,  as  a  whole,  ci 
will  fight.  The  question  remains,  What  has  this  to  do  with  v 
It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  above  all  in  a  govei 
purely  popular. 

Since  history  began  no  government  ever  euetuned  itael 
unless  it  could  command  the  physical  force  of  the  nation  ;  an 
whether  the  form  of  government  was  despotism,  constiti 
monarchy,  or  democracy.  The  despot  controls  the  army 
compels  the  people  to  obey  ;  the  king  and  parliament  conti 
force  of  the  kingdom,  and  malcontents  dare  not  rise  in  insun 
till  they  think  they  have  drawn  away  an  equal  or  greater  si 
it.  Finally,  the  majority  in  a  democratic  republic  feels  secui 
ita  enactments  will  take  effect,  because  the  defeated  minority 
if  it  does  not  respect  law,  will  respect  a  force  greater  than  it 
But  suppose  the  majority  to  consist  chiefly  of  women.  Then 
ity  would  be  on  one  side  and  power  on  the  other.  The  mi 
would  have  the  law,  and  the  minority  the  courage  and  stt 
Hence,  in  times  of  political  excitement,  when  passions  were 
and  great  interests  were  at  stake,  the  majority,  that  is,  the 
authority,  would  need  the  help  of  a  etandlng  army.  Withoo 
support  the  possession  of  the  suffrage  by  the  non-combatai 
of  the  nation  would  greatly  increase  the  chances  of  civil  JB 
Once  in  our  history  a  minority  rose  against  the  mn 
belief  that  it  could  outfight  it    This  would  happei 
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minority,  as  in  the  supposed  case  of  woman  sof^age,  had  not  only 
the  belief  but  the  certainty  that  it  could  master  the  majority.  It 
mny  not  be  creditable  to  human  nature  that  if  we  would  have  a 
stable  goyemment  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  balance  of  power  on 
the  side  of  law ;  but  the  business  of  government  is  to  shape  itself 
to  the  actual  and  not  the  ideal  or  millennial  condition  of  mankind. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  giving  of  the  suffrage  to  women 
would  tend  to  civil  discord.  In  the  politics  of  the  f  uture,  the  pre- 
dominant if  not  the  eugrossing  questions  will  be  to  all  appearance 
those  of  finance  and  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  From  the 
nature  of  their  ocoupationSy  as  well  as  other  causes,  women  in  gen- 
eral are  ignorant  of  these  matters,  and  not  well  fitted  to  deal  with 
them.  They  require  an  experience,  a  careful  attention,  a  delibera- 
ticm  and  coolness  of  judgment,  and  a  freedom  from  passion,  so  rare 
that  at  the  best  their  political  treatment  is  full  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  If  these  qualities  are  rare  in  men,  they  are  still  more  so 
in  women,  and  feminine  instinct  will  not  in  the  present  case  supply 
their  place.  The  peculiar  danger  of  these  questions  is,  that  they 
raise  class  animosities,  and  tend  to  set  the  poor  against  the  rich  and 
the  rich  against  the  poor.  They  become  questions  of  social  antago- 
nism. Now,  most  of  us  have  had  occasion  to  observe  how  strong 
the  social  rivalries  and  animosities  of  women  are.  They  far  exceed 
those  of  men.  If,  in  the  strife  between  labor  and  capital,  which, 
without  great  self-restraint  on  both  sides,  is  likely  to  be  a  fierce 
one,  women  should  be  called  to  an  active  part,  the  effect  would  be 
like  throwing  pitch  and  resin  into  the  fire.  The  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  poor  would  bring  into  the  contest  a  wrathful  jealousy 
and  hate  against  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  rich,  far  more 
vehement  than  the  corresponding  passions  in  their  husbands  and 
brothers. 

Another  bad  effect  of  extending  suffrage  to  women  would  be 
to  reduce  each  ballot  to  half  its  present  value.  The  value  of  each 
is  according  to  the  influence  it  carries  with  it ;  and  the  voter  who 
feels  his  share  of  influence  cut  down  one  half  is  apt  to  feel  his  in- 
terest in  the  discharge  of  political  duties  diminished  in  similar  pro- 
portion. A  closely  limited  male  suffrage  brings  nearly  every  voter 
to  the  polls  ;  under  a  universal  male  suffrage  many  fail  to  come, 
and  their  carelessness  would  redouble  if  the  suffrage  were  diluted 
i^ain  by  admitting  all  the  women ;  or,  so  to  speak,  if  political 
stocks  were  watered  till  they  were  worth  just  one  half  to  each  stock- 
holder.   Then  the  office-seekers  and  their  tools  would  be  as  busy  as 
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ever  ;  vUIo  disinterested  citizens  wonl'l  feel  it  huiUj  worth  vhile 
to  caaVnbnie  their  diminished  mite  to  the  n-eolt  of  an  election. 
More  ihftti  ever,  politico  would  become  a  game  of  the  mean  and  the 
graajiing;.  ^no  of  our  critics  thinks  that,  because  we  admit  that 
our  preiient  political  condition  is  bad,  we  ought  to  call  apon  women, 
high  and  low,  to  try  their  hands  in  it.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  bad 
is  no  reason  for  making  it  worse. 

Tills  laMt  remark  will  pass,  no  doubt,  as  an  effect  of  that  "  dis- 
trustful solicitude  "  which  one  of  our  critics  contracts  with  the 
"  more  manly  hopefulness  "  that  "  trusts  all  the  virtue  of  the  com- 
munity to  tako  care  of  all  the  vice  of  the  community,"  the  moral 
hi-tng  that  indlHcriminate  suffrage  should  be  given  to  women  with- 
out looking  too  closely  to  consequences.  But  has  the  virtue  of 
communities  always  taken  care  of  their  vice?  Has  not  the  world 
boon  611cd  with  triumphant  wrong  ;  and  have  republics  and  de- 
mocracies never  fallen  into  anarchy  and  despotism  7  What  makes 
and  saves  nations  is  not  ttto  blind  and  fatuitous  security  which  our 
friend  calls  "manly  hopefulness,"  an  imbecile  couiidenco  that  walks 
with  eyes  tuniL<il  to  the  clouds  till  it  linds  itself  sprawling  in  the 
mire.  That  faith  is  manly  which  can  see  as  well  as  dare,  not  that 
wliioli  dares  because  it  can  not  see.  It  is  by  such  manhood  that 
liberties  are  won — by  watching,  forecast,  and  conflict,  through  year 
after  year  and  ago  after  age  ;  and  by  watching,  forecast,  and  striv- 
ing, tiioy  must  bo  prcBcr^od.  There  is  no  more  dangerous  weak- 
ness in  American  nature  than  that  sickly  notion  that  we  have  only 
to  believe,  and  let  things  take  their  course.  The  virtue  of  the  com- 
munity can  take  care  of  its  vice  if  it  will ;  but  it  can  not  do  so  by 
hope  alone,  repeating  in  silver  tones  that  all  is  well,  as  it  sails  into 
the  darkness  of  the  future  without  compass,  or  chart,  or  an  eye  to 
tliu  peril  before  it.  Tills  is  not  manliness,  it  is  childish  folly.  The 
virtue  that  would  conquer  must  stand  in  arms,  always  vigilant, 
always  bold,  yet  never  rash.  It  can  not  sit  with  hands  folded, 
lullei]  by  such  high-sounding  nonsense  as  our  friend  quotes  in  his 
closing  lines. 

Our  critics  have  failed  to  sec,  or  seeing  have  chosen  to  ignore, 
that  their  chief  n-a^onn  and  our:*  arc  built  upon  foundations  totally 
dilTerent.  We  \\a,\v  aflimiod  that  their  foundation  is  unsound.  It 
was  for  them  to  prove  the  contrary.  Instead  of  doing  so,  they  have 
naly  repeatcil  what  they  and  their  fellow  suffragista  think  they  eaa 
Q«ver  say  loo  often  about  principles,  right*,  and  the  Declaration  of 
iDdependeoce.    Id  abort,  iJivy  havu  neither  defended  tbeir  ovti  base 
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of  argument  nor  attacked  ours.  Their  favorite  method  is  a  simple 
one.  Out  of  certain  utterances  of  past  times  they  evolve  ideas 
which  the  authors  of  those  utterances  never  meant  to  convey ;  then 
blow  these  ideas  to  their  utmost  inflation,  call  them  principles,  and 
demand  that  they  shall  be  universally  embodied  in  practice  whether 
for  good  or  eviL 

The  real  issue  is  this  :  Is  the  object  of  government  the  good  of 
the  governed,  or  is  it  not  ?  A  late  writer  on  woman  suffrage  says 
that  it  is  not.  According  to  her,  the  object  of  government  is  to 
give  his  or  her  rights  to  everybody.  Our  critics  do  not  venture 
either  on  this  flat  denial  or  thb  brave  assertion,  but  only  hover 
about  them  with  longing  looks.  Virtually,  they  maintain  that  the 
object  of  government  is  the  realization  of  certain  ideas  or  theories. 
They  believe  in  principles,  and  so  do  we ;  they  believe  in  rights, 
and  so  do  we.  But,  as  the  sublime  may  pass  into  the  ridiculous, 
so  the  best  principles  may  be  transported  into  regions  of  folly  or 
diabolism.  There  are  minds  so  constituted  that  they  can  never 
stop  till  they  have  run  every  virtue  into  its  correlative  weakness 
<^  rice.  Grovemment  should  be  guided  by  principles ;  but  they 
should  be  sane  and  not  crazy,  sober  and  not  drunk.  They  should 
walk  on  solid  ground,  and  not  roam  the  clouds  hanging  to  a  bag  of 


Rights  may  be  real  or  unreal  Principles  may  be  true  or  false ; 
but  even  the  best  and  truest  can  not  safely  be  pushed  too  far,  or  in 
the  wrong  direction.  The  principle  of  truth  itself  may  be  carried 
into  absurdity.  The  saying  is  old  that  truth  should  not  be  spoken 
at  all  times  ;  and  those  whom  a  sick  conscience  worries  into  habit- 
ual violation  of  the  maxim  are  imbeciles  and  nuisances.  Religion 
may  pass  into  morbid  enthusiasm  or  wild  fanaticism,  and  turn  from 
a  blessing  to  a  curse.  So  the  best  of  political  principles  must  be 
kept  within  bounds  of  reason,  or  they  will  work  mischief.  That 
greatest  and  most  difficult  of  sciences,  the  science  of  government, 
dealing  with  interests  so  delicate,  complicated,  and  antagonistic, 
becomes  a  perilous  guide  when  it  deserts  the  ways  of  temperance. 

Our  critics'  idea  of  government  is  not  practical,  but  utterly  un- 
practical It  is  not  American,  but  French.  It  is  that  government 
of  abstractions  and  generalities  which,  as  we  once  said  before,  found 
its  realization  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  apostle  in  the  de- 
praved and  half -crazy  man  of  genius,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  The 
French  had  an  excuse  for  their  frenzy  in  the  crushing  oppression 
they  had  just  flung  off  and  in  their  inexperience  of  freedom.    We 
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have  no  excnae.  Since  tbe  nation  began  we  have  been  free,  and 
our  liberty  ie  in  danger  from  nothing  but  its  awa  esceeses.  Since 
France  learned  to  aubject  the  ideas  of  RonNseaa  to  the  principles  of 
stable  freedom  embodied  in  the  parliamentary  government  of  Eng- 
land and  in  our  own  republicanism,  she  has  emeiged  from  alternate 
tumult  and  despotism  to  enter  the  paths  of  hope  and  progress. 

The  government  of  abstractions  has  been  called,  sometimes  the 
a  priori,  and  sometimea  the  sentimental  method.  We  object  to 
this  last  term,  unless  it  is  carefully  defined.  Sentiments,  like  prin- 
ciples, enter  into  the  life  of  nations  as  well  as  that  of  individuals ; 
and  they  are  vital  to  both.  But  they  should  be  healthy,  and  not 
morbid ;  rational,  and  not  extravagant.  It  is  not  common  sense 
alone  that  makes  the  greatness  of  states ;  neither  is  it  sentiments 
and  principles  alone.  It  is  these  last  joined  with  reason,  reflection, 
and  moderation.  Through  this  union  it  is  that  one  small  island 
haa  become  the  mighty  mother  of  nations ;  and  it  is  because  we 
ourselves,  her  greatest  offspring,  have  chosen  the  paths  of  Hampden, 
Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  not  those  of  Rousseau,  that  we  have 
passed  safe  through  every  danger,  and  become  the  wonder  and  de- 
spair of  despotism. 

Out  of  the  wholesome  frnits  of  the  earth,  and  the  staff  of  life 
itself,  the  perverse  chemistry  of  man  distills  delirious  vapors,  which, 
being  condensed  and  bottled,  exalt  his  brain  with  glorious  phanta- 
sies, and  then  leave  him  in  the  mud.  So  it  is  with  the  unhappy  snf- 
fragists.  From  the  sober  words  of  our  ancestors  they  extract  the 
means  of  mental  inebriety.  Because  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
gave  cert^n  reasons  to  emphasize  their  creed  that  America  should 
not  be  taxed  becaoae  America  was  not  represented  in  the  British 
Parliament,  they  cry  oat  that  we  must  fling  open  the  floodgates  to 
Taster  tides  of  ignorance  and  folly,  strengthen  tbe  evil  of  oar  aya- 
tem  and  weaken  tJie  good,  feed  old  abuses,  hatch  new  ones,  and 
expose  all  our  large  cities — we  speak  with  deliberate  conviction — 
to  the  risk  of  anarchy. 

We  have  replied  to  our  critics,  but  most  decline  further  debate. 
We  do  not  like  to  be  on  terms  of  adv^-K  discussion  with  women 
or  with  men  who  represent  them,  and  we  willingly  leave  them  tbe 
last  word  if  they  want  it.  Wbatever  we  may  have  to  say  on  tbe 
eabject  in  future  will  not  be  said  in  the  way  of  controversy. 

F»A>-<n3  Fakkmajt. 
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Emancipsiioa  waa  tbe  woric  of  the  English  Liberals,  and  w  sncfa 
it  WM  TioleDtlf  reaiited  bj  tbe  old-fa«hione<l  Tories  and  cXer^. 
Tbe  IHctarian  or  Aoglo-Catbolic  movement  io  the  Eoglish  Cbnrch 
began,  it  is  coriotu  to  obserre,  in  th«  todJgnatioQ  of  tbe  Oxford 
[  dJTiiU*  at  tbe  Emancipstion  Act  itaelf,  which  they  r^arded  as  tbe 
I  triuDi|)fa  of  LatitndiiiarianUm.  The  two  parties  were  working  to  a 
D  end  when  they  thonght  theimselTea  most  opposed  to  one 
Without  the  revival  of  Catholic  seDtiment  among  Protes- 
I,  the  Iri«h  members  would  have  been  a  harmless  addition  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Without  the  const  it  ntiotial  importance 
wliich  the  Catholics  obtained  by  the  removal  of  their  di^bilities, 
Cardinal  Manning  would,  perhaps,  never  have  been  converted ;  and 
Cardinal  Newman  would  have  carried  with  him  into  obscurity 
but  a  few  namek-aa  perRonal  admirers.  Latitudinarians  and  Higb 
Churchmen  have  brought  about  a  result  between  them,  which  each 
least  expected  ;  and  O'Connell's  Irish  tail  and  the  Oxford  theolo- 
gians together  have  created  the  singular  phenomenon  of  English 
polemical  Ullramontanism. 

There  is  an  agreeable  absurdity  in  the  combination.  Cardinal 
Newman  must  wonder  at  himself  when  he  roceives  a  deputation  of 
leading  Irish  Catholics,  as  he  recalls  the  feelings  with  which  he  re- 
members that  he  once  regarded  them  ;  but  it  is  another  illustration 
of  tbe  fatality  which  has  attended  all  onr  clforU  to  reconcile  the 
Iriah  to  their  connection  with  ub.  Every  step  which  we  take  widens 
the  rift  which  divides  us.  Every  blunder  returns  apon  ourselves  in 
some  unforeseen  and  dangerous  form.  It  is  proverbially  foolish  to 
ory  over  spilled  milk  ;  and,  if  England  had  clearly  abandoned  her 
old  traditionary  policy  toward  Ireland,  it  would  perhaps  he  well  to 
bury  the  recollection  of  it.  There  has  been  one  common  principle, 
however,  which  has  governed  English  dealing  with  that  unlucky 
island  from  the  first.  It  has  not  been  abandoned ;  there  is  no 
thought  of  abandoning  it ;  and  this,  it  is  at  least  possible,  may  lie 
i  root  of  our  failures.  We  have  insisted  that  Ireland  shall 
e  the  same  institutions  which  wo  have  found  to  answer  for  our- 
;  we  have  concluded  that  wliatever  is  good  for  us  must  bo 
1  wherever  it  is  applied ;  we  have  steadily  fought  from  the 
>eginning  against  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
r  the  sameness  of  the  result,  we  are  doing  the  same  thing  at  the 
"  present  moment. 

Before  the  Conqui'nt,  tlio  Church  of  Ireland  was  independent  of 
the  Uoly  See.     The  Iriah  jirelatea  admitted  the  primacy  of  the 
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■was  only  primtta  inter  pares.  The  Irish  people 
pence  to  him,  and  his  bnlU  carried  no  authority 
"eniy  11,  bought  his  pardon  for  the  murder  of 
by  forcing  Ireland  into  the  general  European  sya- 
the  effect  has  been  to  bring  England  and  Ireland 
jT  cnn  telL 
reiigion  so  with  social  organization.  ITie  Irish  were 
their  own  kings  and  chiefs,  the  natnral  heads  of  the  septs 
under  laws  which  suited  their  habita.  On  the  Conquest 
len  necessarily  took  the  goTemment  upon  themsclTee. 
Btt  tbey  substituted  the  Nomian  feudal  eyetem  for  the  Irish  tribal 
■jftcm,  and  the  feudal  system  would  not  work  in  Ireland.  The 
feudal  lordn  had  00  mercenary  army  to  enforce  submission  with. 
IVy  ewild  maintain  tbemselTes  only  through  the  loyalty  of  their 
Irish  rrtftiu««.  To  secure  that  loyalty  they  were  forced  to  humor 
Iriah  prejudice  and  to  adopt  Irish  customs,  and  thus  their  rule 
kat  ita  ^glisb  character.  They  became,  to  all  practical  purposes, 
eUefs  like  the  naUve  chiefs  ;  and,  instead  of  Anglicizing  the  Celts, 
they  grew  into  Celw  themselves  of  a  stronger  and  harder  type. 
Hw  main  effect  which  was  produced  by  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Pitz- 
tuwB,  the  Eustaces,  and  the  great  barone  of  the  Pale,  was  to  rivet 
tiw  linka  which  bound  Ireland  to  Rome.  The  old  cathedrals  and 
abbeys,  to  which  the  Celtic  peasantry  in  later  ages  have  been  so 
IMMioDately  attached,  were  almost  entirely  the  work  of  the  Norman 
BoMca,  who  were  Roman  to  the  heart. 

Id  England  the  Roman  yoke  became  gradually  intolerable. 
Under  llenry  VlII-  the  English  Parliament  broke  with  it,  and 
Ireland  was  required  to  break  with  it  also.  Religion  was  changed 
next.  The  Irish  peasantry  might  possibly  have  become  Calvinist : 
CUrinism  suited  the  Celtic  nature.  It  was  bom  in  France  ;  it  was 
bnd  in  Switxerland  ;  it  was  adopted  by  Scotland  ;  the  HighlamJers 
aeoepted  it  at  last ;  and  the  Welsh,  if  they  are  not  Calvinist^,  are 
Prot«stanto  of  an  extremi^ly  emotional  type.  The  Celtic  nature 
rwoiree  aomething  which  is  intense,  real,  and  passionate.  If  any 
phaM  of  the  Reformed  faith  could  have  taken  root  in  Ireland,  it 
WDoU  bare  been  of  the  Hud  which  suited  Wales  or  Scotland.  But 
CUTtninn  would  not  do  for  England.  England  required  something 
which  was  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  but  a  hybrid  which  was 
both  and  neither ;  and  what  she  chose  for  herself  she  insisted 
that  Ireland  should  share  with  her.  The  Irish  rebelled  again  and 
mgMTi ;  -whole  provinces  were  depopulated ;  the  churcbes  fell  to 
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rainB ;   the  miserable  people  perished  in  hundreds  of  1 
To  no  purpose.    The  Anglican  Church  was  to  be  the  I 
Ireland — that,  and  nothing  else.     Nor  was  this  the  wors 
wae  not  only  to  suhmit,  but  she  n-as  to  seem  to  submit  o 
wili.     The  Eogiish  princes  did  not  like  to  act  as  despots 
were  constitntional  soTereigns,  who  ruled  with  the  consen 
representatives  of  their  Bubjects.    As  England  had  a  Parlii 
legislate  for  her,  so  Ireland  must  have  a  Parliament.     S 
not  only  have  laws  imposed  upon  her  which  she  hated,  but 
self  must  seem  to  approve  of  them  by  her  own  peers  and  bi 
if  only  to  keep  up  appearances  before  the  worli  1 

Of  all  English  institntions  a  Parliament  was  the  lotH 
to  Ireland  ;  the  last  which,  if  left  independent,  Ireland  yn 
established  or  maintained  for  herself.  It  could  exist  only  c 
tion  of  being  tied  fast  w^th  Poynings  Acts,  and  choked  w 
stitotional  gags.  But  the  strait- waistcoat  was  fixed  upa 
only  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  it  was  hoped  that  si 
move  easily  under  it  in  time.  She  did  not  move  easily  i 
No  sooner  was  England  herself  in  difficulties  in  1641,  than 
bloody  and  desperate  insurrection  broke  out  in  Ireland.  -J 
and  peasant,  Norman  noble  and  Irish  chief,  combined  aj 
preme  effort  to  drive  the  English  out.  They  fought  dlj 
and  for  seven  years  they  had  the  country  to  themsel^ 
Oliver  Cromwell  came  among  them,  and  all  was  over.  Tl 
were  crushed  ;  the  land  was  confiscated  and  distributed  an 
Puritaa  regiments ;  Popery  was  proscribed  ;  the  Angl) 
Media,  with  its  Liturgy  and  bishops,  was  abolished,  8 
ministers  were  sent  in  their  places.  The  Parliament  ^ 
and  a  few  Irish  constitiienciea  were  allowed  to  send  r 
to  London.  Oliver's  hand  was  hard,  but  there  was  aa% 
about  him.  Clear  action  was  for  onoe  taken  oi 
the  situation.  The  Irish  were  a  conquered  people,  and  v 
as  a  conquered  people. 

Natnre  always  responds  favorably  to  complete  since 
Cromwell  lived  the  Puritan  colony  in  Ireland  throve, 
ceased  to  struggle  with  the  inevitable.  Two  generatit^ 
iron  hand,  and  the  Irish  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  folli 
example  of  the  Iligh landers.  Popery  would  have  disappi 
ever,  and,  the  irreconcilable  element  once  removed,  th6^, 
tions  would  at  last  have  lieoome  one. 

It  was  not  to  bo.    The  RestoraUon  came,  and  all  wa« 
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He  Iriah  Pkrliament  v/oa  §et  ap  again  ;  the  bishops 
t  sp  i^ain.  Oomirell's  soldiers  were  to  be  forced  into  cod- 
,  and  to  OHtape  tJiey  sold  their  estates  and  went  away.  The 
.  s^pstbizers  irere  Catholics,  so  RomaniBm  was  again  to 
be  tolerxted.  Tbe  old  owners  demanded  back  their  lands.  Part  of 
thno  they  got ;  ihe  whole  they  hoped  to  get.  The  reaction  in 
EogLuul  was  I'hecked  by  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  Irish  Catho- 
litt  nude  another  fight  for  it,  to  be  once  more  beaten ;  and  then,  if 
ever,  the  Englisb  had  a  final  chance  of  redeeming  their  acctiinDlat«d 
Instead  of  doing  so,  they  repeated  every  one  of  their  errors 
ser  form.  "  They  did  no  one  thing  that  they  ought  to  have 
E  thry  left  nothing  undone  which  they  ought  not  to  hare  done. 

IT^u^  "ow  resolved  to  have  done  with  Romani^^m  at  home,  and 

tkfljrctifled  it  down  with  penal  laws.  They  extended  their  penal  laws 
to  Irdand,  but  they  allowed  them  to  be  executed  only  far  enough 
la  exasperate,  while  the  creed  which  they  were  designed  to  extin- 
~  b  intensified  its  hold.  Persecution  may  encceed  if  it  is  thorough- 
^  It  is  the  wildest  of  follies  if  the  hand  is  lifted  only  to  show 
H  can  not  or  will  not  strike.  Ireland  was  poor  and  miserable. 
'  Tht  English  ought  to  have  shown  that  the  English  connection 
Ricant  at  least  material  prosperity.  They  deliberately  determined, 
m  tbe  contrary,  to  keep  Ireland  poor  and  miserable  as  the  readi- 
est means  of  preventing  it  from  being  troublesome.  They  de- 
moyed  Irish  trade  and  shipping  by  navigation  laws.  They  extin- 
gQisbcd  Irish  manufactures  by  differential  duties.  They  laid  dis- 
abQitJea  even  on  its  wretched  agriculture,  for  fear  that  Irish  impor- 
tatioas  might  injure  the  English  farmer.  The  best  hope  of  really 
aaiting  the  two  countries  was  to  make  Ireland  Protestant  in  the 
nal  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  encourage  Protestants  of  all  kinds  to 
Httl«  iherfe  The  hierarchy  of  the  Establishment  hated  Protestant 
IKasenlera  worse  than  it  hated  CathoticB,  The  Anglo-Irish  prelates 
■od  gentry  disliked  PreBbytcrians  because  they  were  republicans, 
and  disbetiered  in  Episcopacy.  England  did  not  care  to  protect 
them,  because  a  vigorous  Protestant  Presbyterian  element  in  tbe 
country  might  make  it  less  easy  to  maintain  a  legislation  thus  de- 
etractivc  to  industry.  Therefore  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north  were 
driven  in  thousands  to  America,  where  they  revenged  themselves  in 
the  battles  of  the  Revolution.  The  Irish  Parliament  ought  to  have 
been  suppressed,  and  Cromwell's  Union  should  have  been  revived. 
But  the  English  members  were  unwilling  to  admit  Irish  representa- 
tires  among  thorn  who  might  be  noisy  over  their  grievances.     The 
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Irish  Parliament^  theref ore,  went  on  as  before,  consisting  c 
ProtestantSy  and  representing  only  Protestants — the  verywoi 
ceivable  institution  for  the  government  of  a  conquered  peo] 
oppressed  the  poor  peasantry  as  it  pleased.  It  was  prevente 
being  troublesome  to  England  by  systematic  corruption. 

But,  of  all  the  fatal  gifts  which  we  bestowed  on  our  a 
possession,  was  the  English  system  of  owning  land.    Land 
erly  spealdng,  can  not  be  owned  by  any  man.    It  belongs  to 
human  race.    Laws  have  to  be  made  to  secure  the  profits  t 
industry  to  those  who  cultivate  it,  but,  the  private  property 
or  that  person  which  he  is  entitled  to  deal  with  as  he  pleasi 
never  ought  to  be  and  never  strictly  is.    In  Ireland,  as  in  al 
tive  civilisations,  the  soil  was  divided  among  the  tribes.    Em 
collectively  owned  its  own  district.     Under  the  feudal  syst 
proprietor  was  the  crown  as  representing  the  nation ;  while  1 
ordinate  tenures  were  held  with  duties  attached  to  them,  ai 
liable  on  non-fulfillment  to  forfeiture.  In  England  the  burdd 
f  ense  was  on  the  land.    Every  gentleman  according  to  his  est 
bound  to  bring  so  many  men  into  the  field,  properly  armed 
centred.    When  a  standing  army  was  substituted  for  the  oU 
the  country  squires  served  as  unpaid  magistrates  on  the  com 
of  the  peace.    The  country-squire  system  was  in  fact  a  devd 
of  the  feudal  system,  and,  as  we  gave  the  feudal  system  to  ! 
so  we  tried  long  and  earnestly  to  give  them  our  land-ownen 
intention,  doubtless,  was  as  good  as  possible  in  both  cases,  but 
taken  no  trouble  to  understand  Ireland,  and  we  failed  as  con 
as  before.    The  duties  attached  to  landed  property  died  a 
were  forgotten  ;  the  ownership  only  remained.    The  people, 
ing  their  tribal  traditions,  believed  that  they  had  rights  u] 
land  on  which  they  lived.    The  owner  believed  that  thei 
no  rights  but  his  own.    In  England  the  rights  of  landlor 
similarly  survived  their  duties,  but  they  have  been  modified 
tom  and  public  opinion.     In  Ireland  the  proprietor  was  a 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  residents  upon  his  estates  in  his  ha 
at  his  mercy.    He  was  divided  from  them  in  creed  and  lai 
he  despised  them  as  of  an  inferior  race,  and  he  acknowled 
interest  in  common  with  them.    Had  he  been  allowed  to 
on  them  and  make  them  his  slaves,  he  would  have  cared  fo 
perhaps,  as  he  cared  for  his  horses.    But  their  persons  w* 
while  their  farms  and  houses  were  his,  and  thus  his  onlj 
was  to  wring  out  of  them  the  last  penny  which  they  oov 
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that  at  least  justice  was  administered  there  alike  to  bigo 
and  this  had  never  been  done  or  tried  to  be  done  save  for 
years  under  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell.  To  this,  after  lb 
of  Union,  English  statesmen  ought  to  have  addressed  theme 
But  again  it  was  preoiscly  this  which  was  left  unattempted. 
saw  that  they  had  been  wrong  in  the  past.  They  wished 
better  for  the  future.  Bat  justice  was  troublesome.  It  cou 
be  done  without  offending  prejudices,  without  sacrificing  Parli: 
tary  support,  and  invading  perhaps  the  sacred  rights  of  pro 
Ireland  could  not  be  provided  with  a  juat  government,  bi 
Catholic  disabilities  could  be  taten  away.  The  Irish  people 
be  given  votes.  They  should  have  a  share  in  the  extended  lil 
which  the  English  people  had  obtained  for  themselves.  Then 
complaint  must  end.  Then  they  would  share  to  the  full  the 
ings  and  advantages  of  the  best  Constitution  which  the  worl 
ever  seen.  They  would  learn  to  appreciate  the  gift  and  ble 
hand  by  which  it  was  bestowed.  Alas  I  it  was  not  the  want  i 
franchise,  it  wajs  not  the  political  disabilities  of  the  Catholioi 
had  caused  the  misery  of  Ireland.  Catholic  emancipation 
not  drain  the  bogs,  build  houses,  plow  and  plant  the  soil,  tea< 
owners  of  it  wisdom,  and  the  peasants  who  dwelt  upon  it  ind 
put  down  beggary  and  assassination,  punish  landlords  who  r 
their  tenants,  or  tenants  who  shot  their  landlords.  It  gave 
consequence  ta  Popery.  It  gave  the  priests  political  power,  i 
giving  them  power  restored  to  their  creed  its  respectability  ai 
portance.  But  to  the  Irish  peasant  it  was  giving  a  stone  for 
and  for  fish  a  scorpion.  It  mocked  them  with  hopes  which  it 
not  realize.  They  oonM  send  their  representatives  to  Weatm 
but  only  to  be  outvoted  by  their  old  enemies.  The  land  of 
fathers  still  bi-Iongcd  to  the  stranger.  The  soil  out  of  whic! 
supported  themselves  was  not  theirs.  The  Saxon  could  tuni 
adrift  upon  the  world  at  any  moment  that  pleased  him.  The 
which  divided  landlord  and  tenant  became  wider  than  befor 
the  discontent  more  deep,  as  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  to  get  rid 
intruder  altogether  still  were  disappointed.  To  tell  a  peopli 
they  are  conquered,  and  must  submit  to  a  power  strongei 
tbemselTcs,  may  be  harah,  but  if  it  be  true  it  can  be  endured, 
can  be  endured  easily  if  the  conqueror's  rule  is  practically  1 
cent.  To  tell  a  people  that  they  arc  free  to  manage  thei 
affairs,  but  to  leave  them  in  such  a  conditioD  that  they  mn 
their  freedom  as  others  please,  is  a  mockery  and  an  insult. 
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to  Ireland  means  the  land  to  themselveB,  and  a  government  of 
Arfr  own  cbooeittg.  Freedom  in  tliat  Bcnse  England  can  not  and 
«iU  oot  itllow  to  IreUnd.  That  is  the  hard  fact,  and  thua  eyeiy 
Mcp  in  the  '•vy  of  concession  has  bat  led  to  deeper  disaffection,  aa 
it  hat  auvngtbened  the  power  of  resistance. 

Pablic  opinion  refused  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face.  We  had 
pveii  Ireland  political  reform,  and  political  reform,  we  flattered 
bwwJtw,  Toutd  do  \\i  work  in  time.  The  first  catastrophe  which 
brofc*  open  us  after  emancipation  was  the  potato-famine.  Before 
Knglt^T'  rale  bad  established  itself  in  the  shape  of  the  policeman, 
Ihe  Damben  of  the  Celtic  race  were  kept  down  by  internal  wars  and 
f«ad«,  and  want  of  food.  The  Irish  annals  are  a  monotonous  record 
of  flghta  among  the  O's  and  the  Mac's  ;  of  farmsteads  burned,  and 
cattle  carried  off  as  spoil.  Under  such  conditions,  settled  industry 
was  iiapo«Bible.  Cora  could  not  be  grown.  The  people  lived  like 
vQd  ■nJHiala^  npon  meat  and  grass  ;  and  in  Spenser's  time  the  Celtic 
popaJatioD  scarcely  amounted  to  half  a  million.  English  rule  at 
ttaitt  enforced  a  kind  of  peace.  The  chiefs  could  no  longer  openly 
Biln  war  on  one  another.  The  potato  lent  its  fatal  help — the  po- 
tato and  heedless  landlords,  who  attended  to  nothing  so  long  ae 
their  rcoia  were  paid.  Thns  in  1846  the  half  million  had  grown  to 
DtlM  iniUions,  seven  of  whicti  were  absolutely  dependent  on  a  single 
niacrable  root.  The  root  failed :  the  whole  island  was  smitten ; 
bandreds  of  thousands  were  starred  to  death.  Millions  fled  across 
tbe  Atlantic  to  foaml  a  new  Irish  nation  in  hospitable  America.  In 
aatate  of  misery,  human  beings  are  generaUy  unreasonable ;  and 
the  Irish  were  never  distinguished  for  drawing  accurate  conclusions. 
AH  that  they  were  suSering  was  laid  at  England's  door;  and,  indeed, 
ta  a  tense,  with  justice  ;  for  except  for  as  they  would  never  have 
been  alive  to  suffer.  And,  if  we  had  been  more  faithful  in  onr  stew- 
ardlbip,  Iivland  would  have  been  as  wealthy  and  prosperous  as  the 
oMar  island,  and  not  at  the  mercy  of  a  potato-blight.  We  did  what 
wa  eotild  :  we  subscribed  money  ;  we  laid  a  poor  law  on  the  land. 
But  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The  emigrants  went  away  with  rage  in 
their  beart«,  and  a  longing  hope  of  revenge  hereafter  with  Amer- 
ica's help.  Those  who  staid,  again  talked  rebellion,  shot  landlords, 
■ad  gathered  ptkea  and  rifles.  The  United  Irelanders  of  1798  re- 
vived ia  Fenian  lodges  ;  and,  from  the  time  of  the  famine,  dates  a 
({lijit  of  settled,  aallen  hostility  to  England,  and  everything  Eng- 
lirA  more  profoond  and  more  organized  than  any  which  lias  been 
known  for  th«  century.    Those  who  know  Ireland  well,  have  seen 
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the  change  in  the  temperament  of  the  people.  The  light^ffl 
ness,  the  wit,  the  humor,  have  disappeared.  In  the  few  ins 
where  the  Protestant  landlords  had  resided  on  their  estates,  an 
taken  an  interest  in  their  tenants,  difference  of  religion  had  nc 
vented  a  kindly  feeling  growing  np  toward  ihenL  The  Celtic 
ant  is  instinctively  loyal  to  the  chief  who  is  visibly  set  over  Mn 
in  default  of  a  chief  of  bis  own  blood  he  had,  within  limits,  1 
ap  to  the  stranger  who  was  in  his  place.  All  thia  is  gone 
l^e  one  desire  is  to  shake  the  landlord  from  off  the  sol 
break  if  possible  the  English  connection.  They  hated  it  froi 
first ;  we  have  done  nothing  to  make  them  cease  to  hate  i 
we  have  done  too  much  to  justify  their  detestation.  Wc  acli 
edge  our  sins,  bat  we  do  not  amend  them.  Our  only  remed; 
pour  oil  into  the  fire,  to  break  the  cords  with  which  we  hai 
them  down,  while  we  remain  determined  as  ever  to  refuse 
the  one  concession  for  wLich  liberty  is  valuable  to  them. 
Catholic  Church  has  sanctified  the  Irish  cause.  It  has  mac 
triotism  respectable.  It  has  given  the  peasantry  the  sympa' 
Catholic  Europe.  Without  their  religion  they  would  have  y 
long  ago.  In  the  dream  that  we  can  detach  the  Catholic  C 
from  the  popular  cause,  we  weaken  the  Protestant  garriaon 
our  fathers  established  at  so  desperate  a  cost.  We  disest 
our  darling  Anglo-Irish  Church.  Wo  paralyze  the  power  i 
landlords.  We  surrender  our  control  over  education.  We 
the  bishops  and  clergy  to  train  the  children  in  principles  and 
interpretation  of  history  which  are  certain  to  intensify  the: 
like  of  OS.  It  is  true  that  the  EBtablishcd  Church  had  h 
mistake  and  a  misfortune  from  the  first.  It  is  true  that  w 
made  it  worse  than  it  need  have  been,  by  appointing  scandaloi: 
aona  to  the  Irish  sees.  It  is  tnio  that  our  English  land  systei 
nnsnited  to  Ireland,  and  ought  never  to  hare  been  iutro 
into  it.  But  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  leave  the  tenantry  ! 
power  of  a  set  of  land-owners  who  could  never  have  done  thei 
properly,  and  from  change  of  circumstancea  could  now  no  lonj 
it  at  all.  In  another  age,  and  under  other  habits  of  mind,  the  C 
woold  have  been  made  a  real  church,  and  authority  would 
been  established  in  a  just  and  tolerable  shape,  nigh  statesm; 
is  impossible  now.  Our  only  expedient  is  to  abolish  author 
together,  and  to  pass  the  power  over  to  the  people  tbemselvec 
then  we  arc  surprised  that  they  arc  still  dissatisfied,  and  v 
with  open  eyes  what  they  can  want  more.    What  can  the] 
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«  ?  They  want  the  lands  again  which,  by  yielding  the  points 
for  whicti  they  fought,  they  forfeited  for  a  rebellion  which  we  now 
lUow  to  have  been  legitituatfi.  They  want  their  oountry.  They 
want  lo  be  rid  of  the  chain  which  binds  them  to  a  union  which 
tbey  detest  and  have  t«o  much  reason  to  detest.  As  hopeless  is  the 
dnoLiD  that  by  any  concession  which  we  can  make  we  can  really  con- 
ciliat«  the  Romau  hierarchy.  They  will  take  what  we  give  them, 
bat  they  will  not  thank  us  for  it.  To  the  Roman  Churob  belongs, 
in  their  own  conception  of  what  is  their  due,  not  Ireland  only,  but 
Eoglaitd  also.  The  small  installments  of  justice  which  have  been 
wrung  from  us,  they  do  not  owe  to  our  repentance  but  to  our  fears. 
Tbe  one  weapon  in  their  hands  is  the  popular  agitation  which 
threatens  to  turn  into  rebellion.  They  will  not  let  the  flame  blaze 
ost,  bat  never  will  they  seriously  try  to  extinguish  it  altogether  till 
a  Rooian  Catholic  Primate  is  again  installed  at  Canterbury  ;  then, 
perbapa,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  interest  of  the  Church  cease  to 
ba  identical  with  patnotiam.  Kot  till  then  will  the  old  allies  he 
drridod,  and  the  priest  be  found  on  the  English  sida 

Not  to  long  ago  the  English  array  and  navy  were  filled  with 
Iridi  Remits.  TTalf  our  victories  were  wou  by  Irish  peasants. 
lliat  was  in  the  days  of  oppression,  when  tbe  Irish  knew  that  £ng- 
laad  was  their  master,  and  respected  us  for  not  being  afraid  to  say 

r  All  is  changed  now.  Few  and  half-hearted  are  the  "  boys  "  at 
!iit  day  whom  the  sergeant's  shiUing  can  tempt  at  Cork 
Those  who  would  once  have  enlisted  under  the  English 
)  DOW  in  Kew  York  and  Boston,  in  Chicago  and  Cincinnati, 
fbrmtag  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Catholic  army  which  is  to  conquer 
IIm  UnUed  States.    They  have  carried  the  war,  too,  into  our  English 

L  Scotch  cities.    As  they  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  so 

0  emigrated  to  as.  They  have  gone  to  Liverpool  and  Man- 
o  Glasgow  and  Birmingham,  to  Leeds  and  Bristol,  to  earn 
«  and  to  share  our  suffrage.  In  forty  English  constituencies 
e  Role  League  boasts  that  the  Irish  vote  will  govern  the 

I  parties  are  nearly  balanced  again  in  the  House  of 
I,  the  Irish  members  will  decide  whether  Liberal  or  Tory 

1  thu  reinfl,  and  it  is  whispered  that  the  virtue  of  neither 
pntj  will  Aand  the  triaL    It  is  on  the  cards  that  they  may  make 

il  goremment  impossible,  or,  if  we  wish  to  save  it,  may 
t  Ireland  go. 

;  be  aud  that  In  Ireland  itself  we  are  doing  anything 
o  keep  a  bold  upon  it.    Ifo  government  has  a  right  to 
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exist  -wbich  will  not  at  least  try  to  protect  life  and  to  keep  i 
Crimes  enough  have  been  committed  in  Ireland  ever  since  we 
been  connected  with  it,  but  we  have  at  least  endeavored  to  f 
them.  Two  instances  have  happened  within  the  last  few  years 
wbich  it  would  soem  that  we  had  abandoned  even  these  ntd 
tary  elomc-nts  of  oar  baaincss  there. 

The  drst  was  the  murder  of  a  detective  policeman  named  T 
When  so  much  inflammabl*  matter  is  lying  about,  the  authorii 
Dublin  Castle  are  driveti  to  use  the  services  of  men  who  ca 
guise  themselves  outwardly  and  inwardly ;  who  can  asson 
character  and  win  the  conJidonce  of  those  whose  secrets  the; 
to  discover.  It  may  be  wrong  to  employ  persons  of  this  kin 
every  civilized  government  does  employ  them  and  must  e 
tbem.  The  detective  police  are  a  body  without  whose  assi 
modem  felons  would  have  us  at  their  mercy.  Talbot's  bt; 
lay  not  among  felons  but  among  political  conspirators.  Pc 
conspiracy  is  held  in  these  days  to  be  more  respectable  than  n 
and  burglary,  and  to  deserve  more  honorable  treatment.  We  s 
mit,  however,  that  too  ardent  patriots  may  be  lawfully  hange 
if  they  may  bo  hanged  it  is  hard  to  see  why  necessary  moai 
not  be  used  to  detect  and  convict  them.  Talbot  had  been  emi 
successful.  The  Castle  had  no  better  servant  belonging  to  it 
disguises  were  impenetrable,  his  power  of  acting  unsurpassed. 
Fenians  had  seen  their  moet  private  counsels  betrayed  at  the  ( 
moment,  lodges  were  broken  up,  the  roost  carefully  laid  plot 
anticipated.  They  discovered,  at  length,  that  the  traitor  was  a 
officer,  and  in  the  open  day,  in  the  most  frequented  street  in  t 
a  patriot  named  Kelly  walked  up  to  Talbot  and  shot  him  tl 
the  neck.  He  lingered  till  the  next  day  and  then  died,  Thf 
sin  was  caught  red-handed,  and  was  tried.  There  was  U' 
slightest  doubt  that  he  had  fired  the  buUet.  The  defense  w 
die  death  had  not  been  caused  by  the  wound,  but  by  the  uni 
treatment  of  the  surgeon.  The  plea  was  allowed.  The  wi 
the  twelve  jurymen  received  widows'  caps  by  the  post,  intil 
the  fate  that  awaited  their  husbands  if  they  dared  to  saori 
Iriah  patriot,  and  Kelly  was  acquitted.  He  was  tried  afterw 
wounding  another  man  who  had  been  active  in  his  arrest,  a 
this  he  was  sentenced  to  a  few  years'  penal  servitude.  But  , 
murder  of  Talbot  he  was  not  punished  at  all.  Irish  c 
fied  the  verdict.   The  policeman  was  held  to  have  dese 
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ivn  tbe  GoTcmment  submitted.  Ireland  was  to  be  ruled  ac- 
cording to  Irish  ideas,  and  this  was  one  of  thtm.  The  anthoritiea 
at  tile  Castle  seemed  nnconecioaa  that,  in  allowing  an  officer  to  be 
nerificed  with  im[iaDity  for  doing  too  well  and  faithfully  the  duty 
en  which  they  had  employed  him,  they  bad  thciasclves  practically 
•bffieftted.  Loyalty  for  the  English  administration  there  had  long 
bwn  nonr,  and  respect  perhaps  as  little.  Bat  a  goTemment  which 
p«ii^ta  itnelf  to  be  langbed  at  and  set  aside  by  the  extemporized 
JoMice  o{  popular  disaffection  has  forfeited  its  right  to  exist.  It  is 
not  only  osoless,  bnt  mischievous.  It  teaches  the  most  fatal  of  all 
Iwiwma,  that  the  law  may  he  broken  with  impunity.  It  is  simply 
m  ratbrotieinent  of  anarchy.  The  public  opinion  which  acquitted 
Kdly  was  a  defiance  of  English  government,  an  open  declaration 
that,  if  law  was  to  he  obeyed  in  Ireland,  it  must  be  such  a  law 
u  Irelmod  approved,  and  no  other.  The  union  is  maintained  by 
force.  That  is  the  fact,  and  that  will  continue  to  be  the  fact.  If 
Englanil  haj  really  wished  to  "  reconcile  "  Ireland,  she  would  have 
infanncd  the  Irish  patriots  that,  jury  or  no  jury,  murder  should  not 
go  nnponished.  An  act  of  Parliament  should  have  been  carried  on 
the  (pot  by  the  consent  of  both  the  political  parties  in  it,  to  bring  the 
mnrdcivr  to  Iiondon  and  try  and  hang  him  there  ;  and  one  emphatic 
tct  of  this  kind  would  have  done  more  to  pnt  an  end  to  Irish  disloy- 
iky  than  all  the  Pajiist  relief  acts  "which  have  been  passed  for  a 
oeotiuy.  Relieve  the  Papists  if  it  be  necessary.  The  time  may  be 
put  when  men  can  he  fitly  disqualified  for  their  religious  opinions, 
remment  which  confesses  ite  Inability  to  punish  assassina- 
mockery  and  an  abomination,  and  the  sooner  it  cornea  to 

the  better  for  England  and  for  Ireland  both, 
second  case  is  that  of  Lord  Leitrim,  who  was  shot  last  year 
new  hja  own  door,  in  Donegal.  Lord  Leitrim  was  called  a  hard 
landlord.  His  estates  lay  in  the  most  lawless  part  of  the  Island,  and 
bs  relBincl  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  be  had  a  right  to  use  the 
power  which  the  law  gave  him  to  clear  off  persons  whom  he  knew 
U>  be  dangerous.  In  money  transactions  with  his  tenants  he  was 
jVBt  and  even  generous.  Wheu  he  evicted  a  man  from  a  farm,  he 
gavDhim  the  full  compensation  which  the  law  prescribed,  but  go  the 
njHi  iDUit  if  Lord  Leitrim  did  not  choose  that  he  should  remain.  In 
th>M  high-handed  proceedings  he  was  certainly  imprudent,  and  per- 
bape  be  was  n««>d)eeely  harsh.  He  was  gnilty  of  tbe  anachronism 
*r  Irring  to  eany  ont  in  a  changed  time  the  policy  for  which  the 
""    "  "  Undlorda  were  imposed  upon  the  country.     He,  for  hia  part, 
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in  Bnch  part  of  Ireland  as  had  fallen  to  him  to 
determined  to  crash  out  IriHh  disaffection.  He  did  not  reeid 
Belf  in  Bccniity  in  England  and  send  hie  perilous  orders  to  I 
cuted  bf  hiB  agents.  He  was  a  brave  old  man,  and  lived  in  tb 
die  of  his  property  as  careless  of  danger  as  a  soldier  on  a  cam 
He  was  threatened  often,  but  he  went  on  upon  hia  way,  till  at 
he  was  killed  on  the  road  at  a  short  distance  from  hie 
There  was  probably  not  a  person  in  the  neighborhood,  not  ast 
even,  in  his  own  family,  who  did  not  perfectly  well  know  thi 
that  had  fired  the  shot,  but  no  one  would  give  evidence.  I 
woman  who  had  come  forward  as  a  witness  would  have  been  X 
as  Lord  Leitrim  was  treated,  and  the  people  were  quite  awa^ 
Again,  as  in  Tatbot'G  case,  Irish  opinion  declared  that  Lord  I 
had  only  got  what  he  deserved.  His  coffin  was  Insulted  at  i 
neral,  and,  to  reconcile  England  to  the  sentence  whioh  Irclat 
executed,  stories  were  industriouely  circulated  charging  hii 
scandalous  personal  profligacy.  As  far  as  such  charges  bor 
his  death,  they  were  totally  without  foundation.  He  was  s 
when  he  was  killed.  The  most  that  could  be  proved  <Evas  that 
been,  perhaps,  irregular  in  his  early  years.  He  was  to  be  e 
Donegal  at  seventy  because  be  had  been  wild  at  college. 

Even  supposing  that  the  worst  that  had  been  alleged  of  bi 
true,  are  we  to  have  a  Corsicon  vendetta  in  Ireland  F  The  % 
ment  that  tolerates  such  things  is  self-condemned.  Its  one  i 
to  take  itself  away.  It  etands  there  confessedly  incapable 
l«cting  its  own  officers  or  maintaining  the  elementary  lai^ 
man  society,  while  secret  tribunals  administer  a  sepai 
of  their  own.  Yet  we  are  contented  to  shake  our  heads  ;i 
that  the  victim  should  have  provoked  his  fate  by  his  | 
ways;  and  we  rejoice  in  our  hearts  that  we  are  rid  of  so  t 
some  a  person. 

Each  crime  of  this  kind  undetected  and  unavenged  b 
rent  in  the  veil  of  self-complacency  with  which  we  hide  thi 
from  ourselves.  Ireland,  we  are  assured,  is  infinitely  im] 
Old  acts  of  injustice  have  been  repaired.  The  people  are  pr< 
from  oppression  by  the  Land  act.  Their  religion  is  honor 
respected.  They  have  all  the  liberties  which  are  the  pri 
glory  of  England.  It  appears  that  they  have  a  good  des 
liberty.  The  land  act,  good  as  it  may  be,  does  not  giv«^ 
full  protection  which  they  desire,  and  they  are  allowed  4 
ment  it  by  laws  of  tb«ir  own.     liberty  to  commit  mnrdol 
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s  oot  a  form  of  political  freedom  which  we  can  contemplate 
with  Batiafaction. 

It  nuj  bo  said  that  this  Donegal  atrocity  is  exceptional.  Fifty 
yean  ago  Undlord-sbootiog  was  a  commoo  form  of  political  eport- 
ing.  Xow  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  rare  example  is  needed. 
Fifty  yeara  ago  the  Catholic  clergy  were  all  enlisted  among  our 
taaeat&.  Kow  it  is  their  interest  to  be  loyal.  The  sectional  ani- 
tnoacy  which  divided  Ireland  into  two  hostile  armies  has  disap- 
peared with  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  the  Catholic  Church  lends 
ha  powerfnl  influence  to  pnt  an  end  to  crime.  In  a  certain  sense 
IUb  i»  tme.  The  Catholic  Chtu-ch  will  nse  its  influence  on  the  side 
of  order  as  long  as  Ireland  is  administered  in  the  way  which  it  ap- 
provML  Bat  it  will  not  prevent  or  punish  assassinations  like  those  of 
Talboi  OT  Lord  Leitrim  ;  and  I  and  lord -shooting  haa  become  excep- 
tional, only  because  the  landlords  know  that  they  have  no  support 
to  look  for,  and  that  if  they  are  to  exist  at  all  in  Ireland  they  most 
be  content  to  exist  on  sufferance — that  is  to  say,  the  effort  to  assimi- 
late Ireland  to  England  has  been  abandoned.  The  Protestant  gen- 
try are  satisfied  with  receiving  their  rents  as  long  as  the  people  will 
psj  them.  If  they  attempt  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  in- 
IMidrd,  they  will  be  shot,  with  the  general  approval  of  the  country, 
taA  English  statesmen  nill  shrug  their  shoalders  and  regret  that 
r  ahould  have  been  so  wrong-headed  as  to  misunderstand  the 
f  the  times.     The  Protestant  clergy  similarly  are  made  to 

tat,  if  they  exert  themselves  to  proselytize,  their  schools  will 

med,  and  their  converts  will  be  rattened.  They  may  keep 
tlwff  own  flocks,  but  only  on  condition  that  they  remain  quiet,  and 
do  nM  add  to  them. 

It  is  easy  to  see  whither  all  this  is  tending.  Land-ownere  with 
aothiDg  to  do  are  an  anomaly,  a  burden  upon  the  soil,  and  will  soon 
dm|t  nut  of  existence.  Teachers  of  religion  who  may  not  teach 
are  spiritual  eunuchs,  and  will  have  no  progeny.  If  the  stream 
rvM  with  comparative  smoothness,  it  is  because  there  ia  no  resist- 
anep^  and  U  flows  on  with  gathering  volume  to  its  natural  issues. 
Were  Eoghmd  out  of  the  way,  and  Ireland  left  to  settle  its  own 

I,  a  free  Parliament,  meeting  at  Dublin,  would  at  once  estab- 
lan  Catholicism,  and  would  make  it,  if  not  impossible,  at 
y  gnronifortable,  for  any  other  religion  to  exist  by  the  aide 
C  act  of  settlement  would  be  undone,  the  rights  of  the  laud- 
lord  would  be  reduced  to  a  rent-charge,  the  rent-charge  would 

e  a  life  annuity,  and  the  life  annuity  would  soon  cease  to  he 
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paid.  No  one  ^ho  koowa  Ireland  can  doabt  that  thU  wOt 
form  which  affairs  would  tnfce.  The  Catholic  population 
times  larger  than  the  Protestant.  The  voting  power  woul<3 
the  ratio  of  the  population,  and  the  Catholics  would  vote 
priests  directed  them. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  appeal  beyond  the  ballot-box.  In  th( 
of  Ireland  the  Presb7t«riang  balance  the  CatholioB  in  nu 
while  they  far  exceed  them  in  wealth  and  intelligence.  Th 
nant  of  the  PresbyterianB  who  survived  the  persecution  fri 
Established  Church  and  the  Tory  aristocracy,  have  taken 
the  BoiL  They  are  a  stem,  hardy  race,  of  the  same  ere 
mettle  as  the  Scots  from  whom  they  came,  and  they  would  n 
without  a  straggle  to  see  Ireland  again  Celtic  and  Romanist, 
would  be  strong  enough  of  themselves  to  make  head  in  tb 
volunteers  would  not  be  wanting  to  stand  by  them  if  the  Pre 
flag  was  flying,  and  a  brave  minority  may  reverse  by  arms  1 
diet  of  the  polling-booths.  It  remains  still  uncertain  what  Ii 
destiny  would  be  if  she  were  left  to  decide  it  for  itself ;  but 
trial  of  strength,  by  the  irony  of  Fate,  the  connection  with  E 
forbids.  No  revolution  is  possible  where  England  nominall 
According  to  established  coustitntional  principles  the  majorit 
prevail ;  and,  if  Ireland  is  to  be  governed,  as  Mr.  Gladsto 
tbat  it  must  be,  by  Irish  ideas — and  Irish  ideas  are  held  to  \ 
which  are  expressed  by  the  majority  of  votes — the  entire  s 
of  the  empire  is  committed  to  Catholic  and  Celtic  ascei 
Slowly,  like  a  retreating  tide,  the  Protestant  element  is  reoi 
one  by  one  the  cords  are  breaking.  That  nine  tenths  ^ "~ 
shall  be  owned  by  Protestants,  wMIe  the  political  powcl 
bands  of  Catholics,  can  nut  long  continue.  It  is  against  % 
of  things.  In  the  great  war  against  the  English  Reformat 
Catholics  have  won  the  first  campaign.  They  have  reco; 
Ireland. 

Thus,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  principles  of 
tional  government  have  permitted  the  growth  of  a  part; 
religious  and  national,  which  is  the  natural  enemy  of  relij 
political  liberty  ;  which  demands  toleration,  yet  will  co 
toleration  ;  which  aspires  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Reformat] 
turn  back  the  tide  of  human  things.  To  an  impartial  lo 
upon  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  organic  forces  the  spectac' 
foundly  interesting.  He  sees  with  admiration  conBtitnti<MJ 
men  and  philosophers  so  confident  in  their  theories  that  | 
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their  open  enemies  the  fullest  advantage  which  they  can  derive 
from  tiiose  theories.  They  rely  on  truth  to  bring  its  own  justifica- 
tion. They  permit  every  snperBtition,  and  every  national  and 
political  passion,  free  room  to  asacxt  itself,  and  they  have  an  entire 
AMUnuioe  that  all  will  go  well  so  long  as  the  voices  of  the  majority 
[irevaiL  He  sees,  on  the  other  hand,  a  spiritual  belief  which  our 
fatbers  had  believed  to  be  dead  rising  like  a  thunderstorm  against 
the  wind  in  the  face  of  the  spirit  of  this  age.  A  united  Italy 
may  have  stripped  the  Pope  of  his  immediate  dominions  ;  but  in 
every  country  in  the  civilized  world  the  Papacy  has  recovered  a 
practical  power  which  more  than  compensates  the  loss.  It  divides 
Fisnce  with  the  republicans.  It  brings  to  terms  the  imperious  Ger- 
man statesman.  It  is  the  enemy  of  freedom,  yet  its  power  is  great- 
cut  under  the  freest  governments.  It  has  delivered  Ireland  from 
Protestant  ascendancy.  It  invades  America  by  Irish  arms.  In 
England,  if  not  as  yet  politically  powerful,  it  has  converted  the 
Anglican  Church  into  a  training-school  by  the  infection  of  its  prin- 
ciples. Romanism  unquestionably  is  everywhere  recovering  itself, 
patting  out  extraordinary  energy,  rousing  something  like  the  old 
enthofliaem,  and  making  progress  most  where  her  enemies  had  been 
the  strongest.  Men  of  intellect  may  see  the  falsehood  of  her  doc- 
uioet  as  clearly  as  ever  they  saw  them.  But  men  of  inteUect  are 
BoC  the  majority.  The  vote  of  a  peasant  is  as  useful  to  Rome  as  the 
vote  of  a  philosopher.  The  Catholic  Church  and  the  civil  govem- 
■leots  arc  rival  claimants  for  the  same  dominion.  They  can  be 
frionda  only  when  one  is  weak  and  the  other  strong,  when  one 
jiskU  and  the  other  rules.  The  Church  was  beaten  upon  her  knees 
bj  the  Reformation,  and  for  two  centuries  she  has  been  docile  and 
fobmiseive.  She  is  growing  again  like  another  Antieus,  and  a 
trttk  conflict  is  now  not  very  far  off. 

When  two  opposing  principles  flourish  together  in  the  common 
•oil  of  human  nature,  it  is  likely  that  each  represents  some  side  of 
trath  which  the  other  ignores.  The  lino  of  human  progress  is  the 
eqnatioa  of  the  compound  forces  of  freedom  and  authority.  Free- 
d«m  nuM  into  anarchy  ;  authority  runs  into  tyranny.  By  the 
~"  I  jar"  of  these  two  tendencies  the  curve  of  advance  is 
It  pleases  us  to  say  that  all  men  have  a  natural  right  to 
But  perhaps  only  those  have  a  right  to  liberty  who  deserve 
a  oso  it  well ;  and,  althongh  the  law  may  not  be  able  to 
t  the  deoerving  from  the  undeserving,  fact,  nevertheless,  will 
oBt  the  distinction  and  will  refuse  to  recognize  a  theory  which 
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denies  its  existence.  We  say  that  all  men  sire  eqnaL 
no  purpose  if  nature  has  made  ua  unequal.  Wo  say  that  a 
have  an  equal  right  to  a  voice  in  the  governinent  of  the  eta 
may  be  that  only  tbe  wise  and  competent  ought  to  have  a  v 
it  at  all ;  that  the  majority  are  as  little  able  to  choose  their 
statesman  as  to  choose  their  ablest  artist,  their  ablest  poet,  theit 
philosopher,  their  ablest  religious  teacher  ;  and  as  in  fact  C' 
poraries  never  have  recognized  their  best  men  in  these  depart 
the  majority  at  any  given  time  possesses  not  the  highest  dlscer 
but  only  average  discernment,  and  the  persons  whom  they  sel 
honors  are  those  who  best  represent  the  average  prevailing  i 
How  the  wisest  are  to  be  discovered,  and  bow,  when  discovei 
to  he  raised  to  power,  is  a  problem  which  has  never  been 
completely,  and  never  will  be  solved  completely.  We  hav 
content  with  approximations  to  a  solution — some  nearer  t 
pletenesB,  some  further  from  it.  Universal  suffrage  is  one  i 
which  under  certain  conditions  answers  better  than  any  othei 
do  ;  but  it  is  no  law  of  nature.  It  is  a  passing  expedient,  1 
rest.  It  will  succeed  while  those  conditions  continue ;  it  wil 
down  and  pass  away  when  tbe  conditions  change. 

We  say  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion,  ^ 
it  be  true  or  false  ;  that  he  has  a  right  to  think  and  act  as  he 
80  long  as  he  does  not  injure  his  neighbor,  and  that  no  one 
bnainess  to  interfere  with  him.  Doubtless  no  man  or  body  i 
either  by  right  of  birth,  or  by  state  selection,  or  by  the  pul 
of  bishops'  hands,  or  by  any  artificial  title  whatever,  can 
authority  to  dictate  to  others  what  they  are  to  do  or  think 
no  less  true  that  every  false  opinion  is  a  misfortune  to  a  man  ; 
can  not  act  upon  it  without  hurting  himself,  and  indirectly  or 
hurting  society  ;  that  society  prospers  precisely  so  far  as  tl 
bors  of  it  can  be  persuaded,  and  in  great  matters,  if  persnas 
not  serve,  can  be  driven,  to  act  rightly  and  not  wroiigl 
shall  never  see  our  way  so  long  as  we  talk  only  about  oni 
For  rights  we  must  read  responsibilities.  The  rights  of  mat 
know  not  what.  The  responsibilities  of  man  are  practical 
which  find  ns  out  at  every  false  step  which  we  take.  A 
things  in  which  the  action  of  government  is  restricted  to  the 
tionof  crime  and  statutable  fraud,  and  where  beyond  those  I 
men  are  left  to  go  their  own  way — to  be  honest  or 
profligate,  wise  or  ignorant,  to  lead  what  lives 
preach  what  doctrines  they  please — may  have  bee 
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in  the  CTolution  of  humanity ;  but  as  surely,  if  no  other  principle 
hid  BTer  been  heard  of ,  or  acted  on,  civilization  would  have  stood 
stilly  hardly  aboye  the  level  of  barbarism.  As  surely,  unless  the 
wheel  of  progress  is  to  turn  backward,  and  we  are  to  decline  as  we 
have  risen,  the  natural  superiority  of  truth  to  falsehood,  and  right 
to  wrong,  will  recover  in  some  shape  or  other  the  form  of  practical 
authority ;  and  it  is  this  principle  of  authority  which  Romanism  has 
lU  along  insisted  on.  That  the  Catholic  Church  is  our  divinely  ap- 
pointed guide,  may  be  a  false  inference,  but  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  goidance  is  true,  and,  as  long  as  '^  modem  civilization "  con- 
tinues to  deny  it,  a  growing  section  of  mankind  will  support  the 
Church  in  refusing  to  '^  reconcile  itself"  with  modem  civilization, 
and  will  go  back  into  allegiance  to  the  Church  till  some  better  au- 
thority is  found.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  modem  man  is 
free ;  that  submission  to  authority  is  mean  and  servile.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  precisely  as  men  understand  what  real  freedom  means, 
that  they  submit  to  what  is  better  than  themselves  ;  and  those  who 
clamor  loudest  for  their  rights  are  those  who  have  fewest  rights 
which  deserve  to  be  respected. 

Thus  the  conflict  will  go  on,  and  may  last  for  some  generations* 
liberalism  will  not  easily  be  convinced  that  it  has  been  mistaken  ; 
and  Romanism  burdened  as  it  is  with  so  many  spriritual  incredibili- 
ties and  so  dark  a  history,  could  never  have  stood  its  ground,  or 
have  recovered  ground  which  it  had  lost,  unless  it  represented  some- 
thing most  real,  which  the  world  can  not  afford  to  forget  It  will 
not  win  in  the  long  run.  Very  noticeable  is  the  fact  that  it  shows 
most  signs  of  vigor  in  Ptotestant  countries,  where  the  intellectual 
and  moral  energy  is  the  strongest.  Its  ranks  are  numerically  re- 
spectable. In  the  Old  and  the  New  World  alike  Roman  Catholics 
are  an  actual  majority.  But  Spain  and  Portugal  are  not  likely  to 
affect  deeply  the  practical  fortunes  of  Europe.  The  Bonapartists 
are  not  promising  allies  in  France,  and  the  Austrians  are  the  losing 
side  in  Germany.  Nor  will  Spanish  America  affect  the  convictions 
of  the  world  beyond  its  own  limits.  In  England  and  America  the 
Churches  soldiers  are  the  Irish  ;  and  the  Irish,  whatever  weight 
their  numbers  may  lend  to  the  Church's  immediate  pretensions,  may 
ultimately  more  embarrass  the  cause  than  strengthen  it.  The  Irish 
are  interesting  for  their  misfortunes.  No  one  can  refuse  to  admire 
the  passionate  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  their  faith  and  their 
country.  But  no  cause  has  ever  prospered  as  yet  with  which  Ire- 
land has  been  connected.  She  has  never  ceased  to  struggle,  but 
vol-  cxxx. — ^Na  278,  4 
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her  straggles  hare  ended  tmif ormly  in  failure ;  and  there  is  a  { 
ridionloosnesB  in  the  Catholic  Church,  which  claims  to  represi 
Ahnighty  upon  earth,  being  supported  in  its  most  ambitioui 
paign  by  voting  regiments  of  Irish  peasants. 

Both  England  and  the  United  States  have  something  t 
from  her,  and  the  lesson  may  be  unpleasant  and  humiliating 
Romanism  as  a  theological  creed  can  not  again  command  the  i 
belief  of  the  intelligent  part  of  mankind.  A  galyanic  '^  gr 
of  assent "  may  make  the  dead  limbs  seem  to  more  ;  but  the 
ment  is  artificial  The  heart  does  not  beat,  the  blood  does  i 
in  the  veins.    The  life  once  gone  does  not  come  back  again. 

James  Anthony  Fro 


sainte-beuve; 


Whxst,  in  pnbliflhiiig  some  years  since  the  small  collection  of 
letters  wUcli  Sainte-Beuve  had  addressed  to  his  gracious  and  appre- 
ciattye  friend  the  Princess  Mathilde,  his  last  secretary,  M.  Tronbat, 
annonnced  his  intention  of  getting  together  and  bringing  to  the 
fight  the  general  correspondence  of  the  great  critic,  the  thing  seemed 
a  capital  piece  of  literary  good  news.  After  a  considerable  interval 
the  editor  has  redeemed  his  promise,  and  we  have  two  substantial 
volumes  of  Sainte-Beuve's  letters.  The  result  may  be  said,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  a  very  interesting  one — our  prospect  of  high  entertain- 
ment was  not  illusory.  The  letters  extend  from  the  year  1822  to 
the  autumn  of  1869,  the  moment  of  the  writer's  death,  and  are  nat- 
urally most  abundant  during  the  closing  years  of  his  career — ^the 
second  volume  occupying  entirely  the  period  from  1865.  The  edi- 
tor mentions  that  during  the  passage  of  the  second  volume  through 
the  press  a  number  of  letters,  of  whose  existence  he  had  not  been 
aware,  came  into  his  hands.  These  he  has  reserved  for  a  supple- 
mentary volume  ;  the  reader  will  have  to  interpolate  them  at  their 
proper  dates.  I  do  not  longer  await  the  appearance  of  this  volume 
— it  was  promised  several  months  ago— in  order  to  speak  of  its 
predecessors,  for  these  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  are  so  rich 
in  interesting  matter  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  them  but  scanty 
justice. 

Sainte-Beuve's  letters  do  nothing  but  complete  a  portrait  which 
was  already  a  very  vivid  one.  Sainte-Beuve  had  painted  his  own 
likeness  in  a  myriad  fine,  unerring,  cumulative  touches ;  no  writer 
was  ever  more  personal,  more  certain,  in  the  long  run,  to  infuse  into 
his  judgments  of  people  and  things  those  elements  out  of  which  an 
image  of  himself  might  be  constructed.  In  Sainte-Beuve  the  whole 
man  was  in  the  special  work — ^he  was  <mU  a  writer,  a  critic,  an  appre- 

•  Oom^ondanoe  de  0.  A.  Sdnte-BeoTe  (1822-'69).    Paris,  Calmann  Utj,  1878. 
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ciator.    He  was  literary  in  every  pulsation  of  his  being,  and  b 
pressed  himself  totally  in  his  literary  activity.    No  charactei 
no  career  were  ever  more  homogeneous.    He  had  no  disturbii 
perverting  tastes ;  he  suffered  no  retarding  or  embarrassing 
dents.    He  lost  no  time,  and  he  never  wasted  any.    He  was  not 
married  ;  his  literary  consciousness  was  never  complicated  wit 
sense  of  an  unliterary  function.     His  mind  was  never  diverts 
distracted  from  its  natural  exercise — that  of  looking  in  liter 
for  illustrations  of  life,  and  of  looking  in  life  for  aids  to  liten 
Therefore  it  is,  as  I  say,  that  his  work  offers  a  singularly  con 
image  of  his  character,  his  tastes,  his  temper,  his  idiosyncrasia 
was  from  himself  always  that  he  spoke — ^f rom  his  own  persona] 
as  they  say  in  France,  intimate  point  of  view.    He  wrote  hi 
down  in  his  published  pages,  and  what  was  left  for  his  letter 
simply  to  fill  in  the  details,  to  supply  a  few  missing  touches,  * 
inflections  and  nuances.    As  a  matter  of  course,  Sainte-Beuv 
not  an  elaborate  letter-writer.     He  had  always  his  pen  in  his 
but  he  had  little  time  for  set  epistles.    His  literary  career  w 
intensely  laborious  one — ^his  time,  attention,  and  interest,  his  i 
nation  and  sympathies  were  unceasingly  mortgaged.    The  vo! 
before  us  contain  almost  no  general  letters — letters  purely  so 
and  human.    The  human  and  sociable  touch  is  frequent,  it  i 
petual ;  to  use  his  own  inveterate  expression,  he  "  slips  it  in  " 
ever  there  is  an  opening.    But  his  letters  are  almost  always  : 
brief  notes,  dictated  by  some  professional  or  technical  occ 
There  are  very  few  letters  devoted  to  giving  an  account  of  hi 
sonal  situation,  of  his  movements  and  adventures,  of  the  inc 
of  his  life.     Sainte-Beuve's  adventures,  indeed,  were  not  num 
and  the  incidents  in  his  life  were  all  intellectual,  moral,  liters 
cidents — the  publication  of  his  works,  the  changes,  the  phas4 
development  of  his  opinions.    He  never  traveled  ;  he  had  no  cl 
of  place,  of  scenery,  of  society,  to  chronicle.    He  once  went  to 
in  Flanders,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures,  and  he  spent  a  } 
Lausanne  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but,  apart  from  this,  his  11 
spent  uninterruptedly  in  Paris. 

Of  course,  when  one  makes  the  remark  that  a  man's  work 
peculiar  degree  the  record  of  a  mind,  the  history  of  a  series  o 
victions  and  feelings,  the  reflection  of  a  group  of  idiosync 
one  does  not  of  necessity  by  that  fact  praise  it  to  the  skies.  ] 
thing  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  mind  in  question.  It  s* 
pened  that  Sainte-Beuve's  was  a  wonderful  one — a  mind  s 
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and  fine  and  flexible,  that  this  personal  accent,  which  sounds  every- 
where in  his  writings,  acquired  a  superior  savor  and  an  exquisite 
rarity.  He  had  indeed  a  most  remarkable  combination  of  qualities, 
and  there  is  something  marvelous  in  the  manner  in  which  he  rec- 
onciled certain  faculties,  which  are  usuaUy  held  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  things  opposed  to  each  other.  He  had,  to  begin  with,  two  pas- 
sions, which  are  commonly  assumed  to  exclude  each  other — ^the  pas- 
sion for  scholarship  and  the  passion  for  life.  He  was  essentially  a 
creature  of  books,  a  literattu  ;  and  yet  to  his  intensely  bookish  and 
acquisitive  mind  nothing  human,  nothing  social,  was  alien.  The 
simplest  way  to  express  Sainte-Beuve's  high  plan  is  perhaps  to  say 
that,  putting  aside  the  poets  and  novelists,  the  purely  imaginative 
and  inventive  authors,  he  is  the  writer  wl^o  has  imported  into  lit- 
erature the  largest  element  of  life.  No  scholar  was  ever  so  much 
of  an  observer,  of  a  moralist,  a  psychologist ;  and  no  observer, 
surely,  was  ever  so  much  of  a  scholar.  He  valued  life  and  litera- 
ture equally  for  the  light  they  threw  upon  each  other  ;  to  his  mind 
one  implied  the  other ;  he  was  unable  to  conceive  of  them  apart 
He  made  use  in  fiterature,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  of  the  quali- 
ties that  are  peculiarly  sociaL  Some  one  said  of  him  that  he  had 
the  organization  of  a  nervous  woman  and  the  powers  of  acquisition 
of  a  Benedictine.  Sainte-Beuve  had  nerves  assuredly ;  there  is 
something  feminine  in  his  tact,  his  penetration,  his  subtilty  and 
pliability,  his  rapidity  of  transition,  his  magical  divinations,  his 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  his  marvelous  art  of  insinuation,  of 
expressing  himself  by  fine  touches  and  of  adding  touch  to  touch. 
But  all  this  side  of  the  feminine  genius  was  in  Sainte-Beuve  re- 
oif orced  by  faculties  of  quite  another  order — faculties  of  the  mas- 
culine stamp — the  completeness,  the  solid  sense,  the  constant  reason, 
the  moderation,  the  copious  knowledge,  the  passion  for  exactitude 
and  for  general  considerations.  In  attempting  to  appreciate  him, 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  these  things  apart ;  they  melt  into  each 
other  like  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  stroke 
of  his  pen  that  does  not  contain  a  little  of  each  of  them.  He  had 
ended  by  becoming  master  of  a  style  of  which  the  polished  com- 
plexity was  a  complete  expression  of  his  nature — a  style  which  al- 
ways reminds  one  of  some  precious  stone  that  has  been  filed  into  a 
hundred  facets  by  the  skill  of  a  consunmiate  lapidary.  In  Sainte- 
Beuve  the  facets  are  all  there ;  the  stone  revolves  and  exhibits  them 
all  in  the  course  of  a  single  paragraph.  When  I  speak  of  attempt- 
ing to  appreciate  him,  I  know  it  is  not  an  easy  matter,  and  I  have 
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no  iutcntioQ  of   nndertaking  a  task  for  irhich  his  own  t 
would  have  been  no  more  than  sufficient.     He  might  have  paini 
bis  portrait  himself ;  but  no  other  artist  holds  in  his  Land  th 
fine-tipped,  flexible  brushes  with  which  such  a  likenesB  should 
pointed  and  emphasized.    Varioas  attempts,  neTertheless,  have  b< 
made  to  appreciate  Sainte-Bcuve — aa  was  eminently  natural  t 
inevitable.     He  spent  his  life  in  anatyzing  and  pondering  other  p 
pie,  and  it  was  a  matter  of   course  that   he   also  should  be  ■ 
into  the  scales.    But,  as  a  general  thing,  on  these  occasions  tl 
were  not  held  with  a  very  even  hand ;  as  too  often  happens 
France,  the  process  was  invalidated  by  party  passion.    This  b  ei 
cially  the  case  with  the  hostile  judgments  that  have  been  pas 
upon  the  great  critic — of  which  the  number,  as  may  well  be 
agined,  is  not  small.     Sainte-Beuve  had  wounded  too  many  sum 
tibilities  and  vanities — bad  taken  upon  himself  functions  too  ths 
less  and  invidious — to  find  the  critic's  couch  a  bed  of  roses.    J 
be  not  only  offended  individuals,  be  offended  societies  and  "se 
who,  as  a  general  thing,  never  forgave  him,  and  who  took  tl 
revenge  according  to  their  lights  and  their  means.    The  very  p 
of  Sainte-Bcuve's  intellectual  existence  waa  what  he  would  1 
called  the  liberty  of  appreciation  ;  it  was  upon  this  bo  took 
stand — it  was  in  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  that  hia  career 
foliied  itself.     Of  course  he  did  not  claim  a  monopoly  of  the  p; 
lege,  and  he  would  never  have  denied  that  the  world  was  at  lib 
to  appreciate  Sainte-Beuve.     The  greater  wisdom,  to  my  mind, 
on  his  side  ;  hia  great  qualities — his  intense  interest  in  the  trut 
any  matter,  bis  desire  to  arrive  at  the  most  just  and  compreben 
perception  of  it,  Us  delight  in  the  labor  involved  in  each  attvn 
and  his  exquisite  skill  in  presenting  the  results  of  such  labor — t 
things  have  never  been  impugned.    Into  the  innumerable  hostil 
and  jealousies  of  which  be  was  the  object — the  resentments  i 
or  less  just,  the  reproaches  more  or  less  valid,  the  calumnies  I 
or  less  impudent — no  stranger,  fortunately,  need  pretend  to  f 
trate.     These  are  matters  of  detail,  and  here  the  details  are 
getber  too  numerous,     Sainte-Benve's  greatest  admirers  are 
obliged  to  accept  him  unconditionally.    Like  every  one  else,  he 
the  defects  of  bis  qualities.     He  had  a  very  large  dose  of  what 
French  call  "  malice  " — an  element  which  was  the  counterpv 
bia  enbtilty,  bis  feminine  fineness  of  perception.   Thb  subtilivji 
him  not  only  as  a  magical  clew  to  valuable  results,  but  t 
to  play  tricks  of  a  Bometimes  unprofitable  kind. 
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analyze  motives  vith  a  minuteness  vhicb  was  often  fatal  to  t 
a{>pareat  purity,  it  led  bim  to  slip  in — to  glister,  as  he  always 
uys — the  graiD  of  corrosive  censure  with  the  little  parcel  of 
amenities.  In  feats  of  this  kind,  Sainte-Beuve  was  really  won- 
derful ;  he  stjikea  tlie  reader  as  more  than  feminine — as  positively 
fclioe.  It  is  beyond  question  that  he  has  at  times  the  feline 
Mntoh.  The  tmth  is,  that  hia  instrument  itself — his  art  of  ex- 
[Willi  I  III — ma  almost  a  premium  upon  the  abuse  of  innuendo.  The 
Inowledge  that  he  could  leave  the  impression  without  having  said 
tht  thing,  must  frequently  have  been  an  intellectual  temptation. 
Boides,  it  may  be  said  that  Saiute-Beuve's  scratch  was  really,  ou 
the  whole,  defensive,  or,  at  the  worst,  vindictive  ;  It  was,  to  my 
belief,  never  wanton  or  aggressive.  We  each  have  our  defensive 
wespon,  and  I  am  unable  to  see  why  Sainte-Beuve's  was  not  a  le- 
gitimate one.  He  had  the  feline  agility  and  pliancy  ;  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  have  had  the  feline  claw.  There 
'»  nothing  surprising  in  the  tone  in  which  he  was  usually  alluded  to 
by  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  not  fond  of  him — in  the 
ehargea  of  "  perfidlty  "  and  malignity ;  only  we  must  not  allow  these 
thingm  too  much  weight.  Sainte-Beuve  defended  himself,  as  I  have 
■ud,  in  hia  own  manner ;  he  was  extremely  susceptible  and  eensi- 
tive  ;  he  was  even  a  trifle  rancorous  ;  he  rarely  forgave  an  injury. 
I  Bpoke  just  now  of  hia  being  "  personal,"  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  be  was  sometimes  so  in  the  invidious  sense  of  the  word,  as  well 
M  is  the  honorable  sense  in  which  I  then  used  it.  I  do  not  mean 
that  be  sinned  in  this  respect  after  the  fashion  of  certain  American 
■ewspspera — that  be  was  coarsely  abusive  and  intrusive,  that  he 
(oarciaed  himself  upon  the  private  and  domestic  affairs  and  idiosyn- 
m  aaiia  of  the  objects  of  hia  criticism.  But  he  apprehended  the  per- 
•Mtality,  the  moral  physiognomy  of  the  people  to  whom  be  turned 
Us  attention — Victor  Cousin,  for  instance,  Lamartine,  Villemain, 
'*r'*"'  Victor  Hugo,  Chateaubriand — with  an  extraordinary  clear- 

B  sad  sharpness ;  he  took  intellectual  possession  of  it,  and  never 

I  grasp.     The  image  was  always  there,  with  all  its  fea- 

^  (or  familiar  reference  ;  it  illuminated  and  colored  every  alla- 

■that  Sainte-Beuve  had  occasion  to  make  to  the  original.  "  What 
Tin  jroa  harel'"  he  woald  have  said  ;  "  I  am  so  intensely  impres- 
■ibla,  and  my  impressions  are  so  vivid,  so  permanent.  One  can  go 
bat  by  aaa*!  impresaions  ;  those  arc  mine.  Heaven  knows  how  the 
phto  has  baao  polished  to  take  them  I "  Sainte-Beuve  was  very  apt  , 
r  people's  faults  in  coneidering  their  merits.     He  sayt  I 
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in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  is  more  sensible  of  certain  great  faults 
than  of  a  certain  order  of  merits.  And  then,  with  his  pasaion  for 
detail,  for  exactitude  and  completeness,  for  facts  and  examples,  he 
thought  nothing  unimportant.  To  be  vague  was  the  last  thing 
possible  to  him,  and  the  deformities  or  misdemeanors  of  people  he 
bad  studied  remained  in  his  eyes,  as  definite  as  the  figures  in  a  table 
of  arithmetical  factors. 

His  great  justification,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  that  the  cause 
that  Sainte-Beuve  defended  was  the  largest  of  all,  for  it  was  sim- 
ply the  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  we  are  all  so  much  interested. 
This,  in  essence,  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  certain  of  those 
habits  of  mind  which  made  many  people  dislike  him  were  defensive 
weapons.  It  was  doubtless  not  always  a  question  of  defending  his 
own  character,  but  it  was  almost  always  a  question  of  defending  Ma 
position  as  a  free  observer  and  appreciator.  This  is  the  fine  thing 
about  Sainte-Beuve,  and  the  only  thing  with  which,  as  strangers,  hap- 
pily detached  from  that  imbroglio  of  rival  interests  and  ambitions 
in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  we  need  greatly  concern  ourselves.  In  a 
society  that  swarmed  with  camps  and  coteries,  with  partisans  and 
advocates,  Sainte-Beuve  was  more  than  any  one  else  the  indepen- 
dent individual,  pinning  his  faith  to  no  emblazoned  standard,  and 
selling  his  vote  to  no  excluBive  group.  The  literary  atmosphere  in 
France  has  always  been  full  of  watchwords  and  catchwords,  the 
emblems  and  tokens  of  irreconcilable  factions  and  of  what  may  be 
called  vested  literary  interests.  Sainte-Beuve's  inatinct,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  was  to  mistrust  any  way  of  looking  at 
things  which  should  connect  the  observer  with  a  party  pledged  to 
take  the  point  of  view  most  likely  to  minister  to  its  prosperity. 
Sainte-Beuve  cared  nothing  for  the  prosperity  of  parties  ;  he  cared 
only  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  reality  and  for  hitting  the  nail  on 
the  head.  He  only  cared  to  look  freely — to  look  all  round.  The 
part  he  desired  to  play  was  that  of  the  vividly  intelligent,  brightly 
enlightened  mind,  acting  in  the  interest  of  literature,  knowledge, 
taste,  and  spending  itself  on  everything  human  and  historic.  He 
was  frankly  and  explicitly  a  critic  ;  ho  attributed  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  critical  function,  and  he  understood  it  in  so  large  a 
way  that  we  can  easily  agree  with  him.  The  critic,  in  his  conception, 
was  not  the  narrow  lawgiver  or  the  rigid  censor  that  he  is  often 
aaeumcd  to  be  ;  he  was  the  student,  the  inquirer,  the  observer,  the 
interpreter,  the  active,  indefatigable  commentator,  whose  ooDStant 
tarn  was  to  arrive  at  justness  of  charaotcrization.    Sainte-Beuve's 
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own  faculty  of  characterization  was  of  the  rarest  and  most  remark- 
able ;  he  held  it  hiniBelf  in  the  highest  esteem  j  he  valued  im- 
mensclj  his  impression.  There  is  something  admirable  in  his  grav- 
ity, consistency,  and  dignity  on  this  point,  I  know  nothing  more 
finely  characteristic  of  Sainte-Beave  than  a  phrase  which  occurs  in 
one  of  the  volamea  before  me  in  the  coarse  of  his  correspondence 
with  Madame  Christine  de  Fontanes  on  the  subject  of  the  biographi- 
cal notice  he  had  undertaken  to  supply  for  a  new  eiHtion  of  her 
father's  works.  The  whole  correspondence  is  most  interesting,  and 
vhows  Sainte-Beuve  at  his  best — full  of  urbanity  and  tact,  but  full 
aUo  of  firmness  and  reason,  knowing  exactly  what  he  wishes  and 
means,  and  adhering  to  it  absolutely.  M.  de  Fontanes,  whose  repu- 
tation has  sensibly  faded  now,  was  a  critic  and  poet  of  eminence 
under  the  First  Empire  and  the  Restoration  '  his  daughter  was  edit- 
ing a  "  definitive  "  collection  of  his  writings,  and  Sainte-Beuve  had  I 
sent  her  his  own  article  to  read  before  insertion.  The  tone  of  the 
article  was  respectful  and  sympathetic  (it  is  included  at  present 
among  his  "  Portraits  Lilt4raires "),  but  to  certain  points  in  bis 
jndgmcnt  of  her  father  the  Comtesse  de  Fontanes  had  taken  excep-  ' 
tioo.  Sainte-Beuve  offered  to  withdraw  the  article  altogether,  but  he 
rvfofled  to  alter  a  word.  "  Upon  anything  else  in  the  world  I  would 
yield,"  he  saj^a  ;  "pas  sttr  Ics  choses  de  la  pluine  quand  une  foisje 
oroia  avoir  nrr"  (not  on  the  things  of  the  pen  when  once  I  think 
I  have  hit  it).  .  .  ,  That's  my  weakness,"  he  adds  ;  "can  you  for- 
give m«  ?  "  For  my  own  part,  1  can  forgive  him  easily  ;  I  should 
have  fonnd  it  hard  to  forgive  him  if  he  had  acted  otherwise.  All 
Sainte-Beuve  is  in  those  few  words — all  bis  famous  "method," 
which  has  been  so  much  talked  about,  and,  one  may  almost  say,  all 
bis  philosophy.  His  method  was  to  "  hit  it " — to  "  say  it,"  as  he 
njrs— to  express  it,  to  put  his  fingers  on  the  point ;  his  philosophy 
ma  to  accept  and  make  the  best  of  truths  thus  discriminated.  He 
goe*  on  to  give  Madame  Christine  de  Fontanes  several  examples  of 
what  he  means :  "  I  wrote  a  biographical  notice  of  M.  Ampire  the 
cider,  from  private  documents  supplied  by  the  son,  my  friend.  I 
ilidnH  reoil  him  the  notice.  He  only  saw  it  printed,  and  he  was 
ooBtentcd,  Nave  with  a  word  that  I  bad  slipped  in  upon  something 
that  I  bidiered  to  be  a  weakness  of  character  in  M.  Ampere  with 
ngud  to  gr^at  people.  He  said  to  me,  '  I  was  pleased  with  it  all, 
•zcvpt  that  word,  which  I  would  have  begged  you  to  leave  out  if 
I  bad  Ken  it  beforehand.'  It  was  just  for  that  that  I  had  not  sub-  1 
tttttod  my  Mticle  to  him.   ^  I  had  not  been  free  to  write  thai  word  j 
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Jaould  not  have  leritten  the  notice.  ,  .  .  When  I  wrote  t 
dame  de  Staiil,"  be  goes  od,  *'  Madame  de  Broglio  [her  dangbter]  n 
for  me,  and,  with  all  that  authority  of  grace  and  virtue  which  j 
hers,  prescribed  to  me  cert^n  limits  ;  she  desired  me  to  commu 
cate  my  article  in  advance ;  I  was  nnwilling  to  do  bo.     When  i 
came  to  read  it  she  was  pleased,  except  with  regard  to  a  page  wh 
nothing  in  liie  world  would  have  induced  me  to  withdraw,  foi 
consisted  of  my  reserves  and  my  insinnations  (with  regard  to 
'  romantic '  life  at  Coppet)."    Xotbing  could  be  more  characteiri 
of  Saintc-Beuve  than  this  frank  allusion  to  his  insinuatiims. 
"insinuate  "  was  a  part  of  his  manner,  and  was  to  his  sense  a  ] 
fectly  legitimate  way  of  dealing  with  a  subject.     Granting  ceP 
other  of  the  conditions  of  hia  activity,  I  hold  be  was  quite  ri( 
And,  indeed,  there  ie  nothing  intrinsically  unlawful  in  an  insu 
tion  ;  everything  depends  upon  the  tone,  the  manner,  the  spirit, 
cause  in  wbich  it  is  made.     "  From  all  this,"  he  pursues,  after  i 
ouB  other  remarks  upon  the  points  at  issue  with  Madame  de  I 
tanes,  "  I  conclude  that  it  is  imposaible  that  the  notice  should 
iuto  the  edition.     On  your  side  is  your  duty  ;  on  mine  is  a  fee 
which  I  don't  know  how  to  name,  mats  qui  est  ma  nature  mil 
It  was,  in  fact,  Sainte-Beuve's  "  very  nature  "  to  trust  his  impress 
and  to  abide  by  what  he  considered  hie  last  analysis  of  a  ma 
He  knew  with  what  extreme  intelligence  be  bad  regarded  the  p 
— he  knew  the  light,  the   taste,  the  zeal,  the  eiperienco  ho 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.     A  certain  side  of  his  feeling  about  ( 
cism  is  strikingly  expressed  in  one  of  the  later  letters  (in  dat« 
this  collection.    The  epistle  seems  to  me  so  good,  so  full  of  a  e 
of  the  realities  of  life  as  distinguished  from  the  ekadowa,  tl 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  greater  part  of  it.     It  con 
an  allusion,  by  the  way,  which  helps  to  understand  the  little  dii 
sion  of  which  I  have  just  partly  given  an  account.     Sainte-Ben 
writing  to  M.  Ernest  Bersot ; 

"  Is  it  not  necessary,"  he  asks,  "to  break  with  that  false 
ventionality,  that  system  of  cant,  which  declares  that  we  shall  j 
a  writer  not  only  by  his  intentions,  but  by  his  pretensions  f 
time  that  this  should  oome  to  an  end.  I  will  take  the  critl 
instances.  What  I  am  I  to  see  nothing  of  M.  de  Fontanes  ba 
great  master,  polished,  noble,  elegant,  trimmed  with  fur,  r«U] 
—not  the  quick,  impetnous,  abrupt,  sensual  man  that  1 
What !  La  Harpe  shall  be  but  a  man  of  taste,  eloquent  ii 
denuc  chair,  mod  I  shall  not  soe  him  of  whom  Voltaire  n 
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*Ltpait  aefdchef*  And  for  the  present,  come  now — I  speak  with 
yoa  witboot  drcnmloontion — I  bare  no  animogity  at  heart,  and  I 
BpinvctBtH  ttume  who  b&ve  been,  m  whatever  degree,  my  masters ; 
"      "     B  are  fiTe-ond-ihirty  years,  and  more,  that  I  live  before  ViUe- 

e  gmt  tA]«Dt,  the  fine  mind,  so  draped  and  decorated  with 
,   Uberat,  philanthropic.   Christian,    civilizing   sentiments, 

id.  in  fact,  the  most  sordid  soul — le  plus  michant  tinge  qui 
txift^  ^^lut  mnst  one  do  in  definition — how  most  one  conclude 
with  re»p«:t  to  him  ?  Must  one  go  on  praising  his  noble,  lofty 
•entimenbt,  iw  is  done  invariably  rouod  about  him  ?  And,  as  this  is 
the  nvtne  of  the  truth,  must  one  be  a  dnpe  and  continue  to  dupe 
Others?  Are  men  of  letters,  historians,  and  moralistic  preachers 
BoUuD);  more  than  comedians,  whom  one  has  no  right  to  take  ont< 
•dtt  of  tho  mie  that  they  have  arranged  for  thenutetves?  Mnst  one 
ML*  tb»m  only  on  the  stage,  and  look  at  them  only  while  they  are 
tfaer«V  Or  else  is  it  permitted,  when  the  snbjeot  is  known,  to  come 
boldly,  though  at  the  same  time  discreetly,  and  slip  in  the  scalpel 
and  «bow  the  weak  point  of  the  breastplate — show  the  aeam,  as 
it  were,  between  the  talent  and  the  soul — to  praise  the  one,  but  to 
nark  also  tie  defect  of  the  other,  perceptible  even  in  the  talent 
itself  and  in  the  effect  that  it  produces  in  the  long  run  ?  Will  lit- 
erature lose  by  thiaf  It  is  possible  ;  but  moral  eeience  will  gain. 
That's  where  we  are  going,  fatally.  There  is  no  longer  such  a  thing 
at  an  iaoliittd  tpttslion  of  latle.  When  I  know  the  man,  then  only 
can  I  explain  to  myself  the  talker,  and  especially  that  species  of 
talker  that  is  the  most  artful  of  all — the  one  who  prides  himself  on 
having  nothing  of  the  mere  talker  left.  And  the  great  men  (yon 
will  my).  Mid  the  respect  one  owes  them,  and  the  reputation  that 
muAt  be  BO  dearly  paid  for?  Very  true ;  every  man  who  competes 
for  prase  and  celebrity  is  devoted  to  every  infamy  by  that  very 
fact.  It  is  the  law.  Moli^re  is  insulted  by  Bossuct,  Goethe  by  the 
first  rowdy  that  comes  along  ;  only  yesterday  Renan  and  Littre  by 
T>af>anlonp— and  insulted  in  bis  character,  in  his  morality.  What 
is  to  bo  done  about  it  ?  It  isn't  by  cuddling  one's  self  that  one  can 
eacape  from  it.  One  mnst  fm  something  or  some  one  ;  and  in  that 
case  one  resists— one  has  one's  army— one  counts  in  spite  of  one's 
detrMtora,  As  aeon  an  yoa  penetrate  a  little  under  the  veil  of  so- 
GMty,  M  in  natoii^  you  see  nothing  but  wars,  straggles,  destrac- 
tioM,  and  recompomtions.  This  Lucrelian  view  of  criticism  isn't  a 
cbeertal  one ;  but,  once  wo  attain  to  it,  it  seems  preferable,  even 
with  its  high  Badaces,  to  the  worship  of  idols." 
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There  are  many  things  to  be  said  about  such  a  diHaerunH 
that,  and  among  them  it  m.-ty  be  said  that  there  is  eomethmg  h: 
and  invidious  in  its  tone,  and  that,  iu  whatever  degree  it  may  tee 
to  that  love  of  ascertaining  the  reality  which  I  have  spoken  o 
Sainte-Benve's  great  merit,  it  indicates  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  pla 
the  reality  in  an  unbecoming  light.  This  is  not  the  effect,  bowe 
that  it  produces  upon  my  own  mind  ;  I  take  it  as  the  ezpressio 
a  wholesome  impatience  of  that  dull  and  unintelligent  visioi 
things  which  so  often  passes  in  literature  as  adequate  and  de«>oi 
and  which,  in  fact,  is  poor  sentiment  quite  as  truly  as  it  is 
criticism.  Sainte-Benvc  was  a  man  of  imagination  and,  as  oui 
cestors  used  to  say,  of  seasibility  ;  as  a  critic,  he  bad  lively  i 
pathies.  But  he  was  not  a  sentimentalist ;  be  was  incapabi 
preferring  a  contemplation  of  the  surface  to  a  knowledge  of 
internal  spring. 

If  it  be  needful  to  admit  that  the  sharper  side  of  Sainte-Bei 
temperament  comes  out  in  such  a  passage  as  I  have  just  qnotf 
may  be  added  that  these  volumes  are  by  no  means  without  t 
mony  to  the  extreme  acuteness  with  which  he  could  feel  irrita 
and  the  inimitable  neatness  and  lucidity  with  which  he  coulc 
press  it.  The  letter  to  M.  Villemain,  of  the  date  of  Septeu 
1839,  and  that  to  Victor  Cousin,  of  July,  1843,  are  highly  ren 
able  in  this  respect,  and  remarkable,  too,  for  the  manner  in  ^ 
they  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  a  reader  who  is  totally  unacquai 
with  the  merits  of  the  quarrcL  The  delicate  acerbity  of  the 
the  absence  of  passion,  of  violence,  or  confusion,  produce  almo 
impression  of  beauty,  and  our  intellectual  relish  of  the  perfe 
with  which  he  says  what  he  desires  suffices  by  itself  to  place  i 
bis  side.  There  is  something  essentially  French  in  the  tot 
Sainte-Benve's  excited  sueceptibilitiea ;  it  ia  hard  to  imagir 
Englishman  addressing  to  a  friend,  whose  condnct  be  holds  to 
absolved  him  from  further  friendly  allegiance,  quite  the  same 
of  reproaches  as  those  which  S&inte-Beuve  conveys  in  so  rer 
ably  tidy  a  packet  to  his  distinguished  fellow  critics.  Thes 
qnarrels  of  literary — of  intensely  literary — men  ;  and  even  an 
lishman  who  rejoices  in  the  questionable  privilege  of  posse 
what  is  called  the  artistic  temperament  would  hardly  measu 
explicitly  the  injuries  offered  to  his  "personality."  An  £n{ 
man's  disposition  is  simpler  and  less  expressive — his  dignity  ii 
vigilant,  more  ooofident.  There  are  various  examples  of  S; 
Benve'e  skill  in  that  process  known  to  the  French  as  telling  *  p 
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9on  faU,  '^I  only  ask  of  you  one  thing,'*  he  writes  to  Madame 
Louise  Colet,  who  had  pestered  him  to  publish  a  critical  apprecia- 
tion of  her  literary  productions,  ^'to  admire  you  in  silence,  without 
being  obliged  to  point  out  to  the  public  just  where  I  cease  to  ad- 
mire you."  In  the  letters  to  the  Princess  Mathilde  there  occurs  a 
Tery  entertaining  episode,  related  by  Sainte-Beuve  to  his  sympa- 
thetic correspondent.  A  lady  had  sent  him  her  manuscript  common- 
place-book to  read,  with  the  request  that  he  would  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  literary  value  of  its  contents.  Turning  it  over,  Sainte- 
Beuve  encountered  a  passage  relating  to  himself,  and  not  present 
to  the  lady's  mind  when  she  sent  him  the  volume — a  passage  of  a 
highly  calunmious  character,  attributing  to  him  the  most  unat- 
tractive qualities,  and  accusing  him  of  gross  inmiorality.  He  copies 
out  for  the  Princess  the  letter  with  which  he  has  returned  the 
manuscript  of  his  imprudent  friend,  in  which,  after  administering 
a  rebuke  of  the  most  ingeniously  urbane  character,  he  terminates 
by  begging  her  ^'  to  receive  the  assurance  of  an  esteem  which  he 
shall  never  again  have  occasion  to  express."  The  whole  letter 
should  be  read.  Even  in  perfectly  friendly  letters  his  famous 
^  malice  "  crops  out — ^it  has,  here  and  there,  an  even  slightly  diaboli- 
cal savor.  A  most  interesting  letter  to  Charles  Baudelaire,  of  the 
year  1858,  is  full  of  this  quality,  especially  in  the  closing  lines  : 
"  ....  It  isn't  a  question  of  compliments.  I  am  much  more  dis- 
posed to  scold  [Baudelaire  had  just  sent  him  ^'Les  Fleurs  du  Mai"], 
and  if  I  were  walking  with  you  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  along  a  cliff, 
without  pretending  to  play  the  Mentor,  I  would  try  and  trip  you 
up,  my  dear  friend,  and  throw  you  suddenly  into  the  water,  so  that, 
as  you  know  how  to  swim,  you  should  henceforth  take  your  course 
out  there  in  the  sunshine  and  the  tide."  The  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  however,  I  have  found  to  be 
the  graver  and  more  closely  personal  ones.  In  the  history  of  a  mind 
like  Sainte-Beuve's  every  autobiographical  touch  has  a  high  interest. 
There  are  a  number  of  autobiographical  touches  bearing  upon  his 
material  life,  and  illustrating  his  extreme  frugality  and  the  modesty 
— the  more  than  modesty— of  his  literary  income.  "  From  1830  to 
1840,"  he  says,  '^  I  lived  in  a  student's  room  (in  the  Cour  du  Com- 
merce) on  a  fourth  floor,  and  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  franca  a 
month,  my  breakfasts  included."  In  1840  he  was  appointed  titular 
librarian  at  the  Biblioth^que  Mazarine,  and  then  ''  I  found  myself 
rich,  or  at  my  ease,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  began  to  study 
again,  I  learned  Greek ;  my  work  contains  indications  of  this  in- 
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ase  of  leisnre,  and  of  ray  being  able  to  do  it  OB  I  cIioB 
came  the  Academy,  toward  \BVA  ;  1  became  a  member  of  the  c 
mittee  of  the  Dictionary,  and  really  I  had  hard  work  to  spend 
income.  To  do  so,  I  had  to  buy  rare  books,  for  which  the  t 
came  to  me  little  by  tittle  ....  I  have  never  had  a  debt  in 
life  ....  they  attack  me  there  on  my  strong  side.  I  have 
weakneesee,  I  have  told  yon  bo  :  they  are  those  which  gave  to  B 
Solomon  the  disgust  of  everything  and  the  satiety  of  life.  I  i 
have  regretted  feeling  somettmeB  that  they  quenched  my  ardi 
but  they  never  perverted  ray  heart." 

Of  aatobiographical  touchee  of  the  other  sort — those  that  1 
upon  his  character  and  his  opinions — there  are  a  considerable  n 
ber — a  number  which,  however,  would  be  a  good  deal  larger  if 
letters  written  before  the  year  1860  had  been  more  carefully 
served  by  hia  correspondents.  I  marked  a  great  many  of  t 
passages  as  I  read,  but  I  must  content  myself  with  a  few  extn 
There  was  an  element  of  philosophic  stoicism  in  Sunte-Be 
which  is  indicated  in  his  earliest  letters  ;  the  note  is  struck  a 
tervals  throughout  the  correspondence,  "  Take  care  of  youw 
he  says  to  one  of  bis  friends,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  ag 
twenty-four  ;  "  pass  the  least  time  possible  in  regrets  ;  resign  j 
self  to  having  had  no  youth,  no  past,  no  future ;  I  don't  tell 
not  to  suffer  from  it,  not  to  die  of  it  even,  at  the  end ;  but  I 
you  not  to  lose  your  temper  over  it,  nor  to  let  it  make  you  b 
still  and  stamp."  This  is  quite  the  same  man  who  found  hit 
impelled  to  write  in  1664  :  "  The  more  I  go  on  the  more  indiffi 
I  become  ;  only,  jadgmentfl  take  form  within  me,  and,  once  ei 
lished,  after  being  shaken  and  tested  two  or  three  times,  they  i 
take  their  departure.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  I  have  no  animc 
Observe  that  I  have  no  tirae  for  that ;  animosities  themselves 
to  be  cultivated.  Obliged,  as  I  am,  to  change  so  often  the  d 
tion  of  my  mind  and  my  interest,  to  fasten  it  and  make  it  sink 
writings  and  authors  so  different,  Hying  to  find  in  each  of  then 
greatest  possible  amount  of  tnith,  I  grow  case-hardened  to  p 
and  irritations,  and,  after  a  little  while,  I  don't  even  know 
they  are  meant  for.  But,  I  repeat  to  you — and  it  is  the  misfoi 
and  also  a  little  the  honor  of  the  criticjU  spirit — my  judge 
abide  within  me."  That  is  the  Sainte-Beuve  of  my  predilfctic 
may  almost  say  of  my  faith — the  Sainte-Beuve  whose  judgr 
had  DO  element  of  vulgarity,  but  were  always  serious,  compr 
eiyet  touched  with  light.     I  see  no  element  of  narrowness  o 
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e  declaration  I  have  just  quoted  ;  I  only  see  the  per- 
ecpttre  nuad,  lh«  intelligienoe.  lliere  is  an  ezpreBsion  of  this  ripe 
iBteUigaooe^  this  faculty  of  perception  resting  upon  a  sense  of  expe- 
rieiMM,  in  »  Irtter  of  1863  to  a  female  friend :  "  We  are  getting 
roadjr  for  a  great  baltle,  in  which  philosophic  minds  will  be  known 
hj  trao  mw-lu.  I  am  one  of  them,  after  alL  I  went  in  for  a  little 
Christian  mythology  in  my  day,  but  that  has  evaporated.  It  was 
like  the  swan  of  I«da,  a  means  of  getting  at  the  fair  and  wooing 
than  to  a  more  tender  fashion.  Toath  has  time  and  makes  nse  of 
ererything.  Now  I  am  old  and  I  have  chased  away  all  the  cloada. 
I  mntify  mvaclf  less,  and  I  eee  plttsjutte.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  thia 
can  not  last,  and  that  the  moment  when  one  is  taoBt  master  of  one's 
■elf  and  one's  thoughts  should  be  that  at  which  they  are  nearest 
falt«ring  and  finishing."  I  don't  know  at  what  period  Sainte-Benve 
diaenungled  himself  from  the  "  Christian  mythology,"  but  already 
in  1B4A  he  makes  a  striking  allusion  to  what  he  deems  to  be  the 
ooUapse  of  his  sentimental  faculty  :  "Your  letter  touched  me,  hon- 
ored me  ;  bat  I  always  find  myG«If  without  words  before  your 
imiM,  feeling  bo  little  worthy  of  it,  passed  as  I  have  into  the  state 
ot  ■  pure  critical  intelligence,  and  assisting  a«  I  do  with  a  melan- 
choly tye  at  the  death  of  my  heart.  I  judge  myself,  and  I  rest 
«aliD,  cold,  indifferent.  I  am  dead,  and  I  see  myself  dead — but 
t  emotion  or  confusion.  Whence  comes  this  strange  state? 
!  are  causes  old  and  deep.  IXere  I  am  talking  to  you 
t  to  a  confessor  ;  bat  I  know  yon  are  so  friendly,  so 
ind  it  is  this,  this  last  point,  which  is  everything,  and 
vUi^  the  world  calls  the  heart,  Ibftt  is  dead  in  me.  The  intellect 
shines  over  the  graveyard  lite  s  dead  mooo."  This  is  strongly 
stated ;  apparently  Sainte-Beuve  is  speaking  of  a  certain  special 
function  of  the  heart  which,  after  forty,  is  not  very  active  in  any 
one.  Of  a  certain  intetlectaal  cordiality,  the  power  of  tender,  of 
sympMhetio  appreciation,  he  gave  very  frequent  proof  daring  the 
raiuhider  of  hia  long  career.  If  his  heart  was  dead,  he  had  at 
kaat  what  may  he  called  the  imagination  of  the  heart.  Moreover, 
the  hmt  ran  liardly  be  said  to  die.  In  some  cases  it  has  never 
esict«d  ;  and  in  these  it  is  not  likely  to  spring  into  being.  But,  if 
it  baa  existed,  it  is  never  distinotly  got  rid  of.  It  changes  its 
forma  of  manifesting  itself,  but  there  is  always  a  savor  of  it  in  the 
condnct. 

It  waa  to  be  expected  that  the  letters  of  a  great  critic  should 
contain  a  great  deal  of  good  criticiBm,  and  in  this  respect  these  vol- 
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ames  trill  not  be  foand  disappointing.  They  contmn  a  grc 
of  fragmentary  judgments,  and  of  characteristic  revelations  and  side- 
lights. With  his  great  breadth  of  view,  his  general  intelligence,  and 
his  love  of  seeing  "  juHte,"Saiiite-Beuve  waa  nevertheless  a  man  of 
strong  predispositions,  of  vigoroas  natural  preferences.  He  never  re- 
pudiated the  charge  of  having  strong  idiosyncrasies  of  taste.  This, 
indeed,  would  have  been  moat  absurd  ;  for  one's  taste  is  an  effect, 
more  than  a  cause,  of  one's  preferences ;  It  is,  indeed,  the  result  of 
a  series  of  particular  tastes.  With  Sainte-Beuve,  as  with  every  one 
else,  it  grew  more  and  more  flexible  with  time  ;  it  adapted  itself, 
and  opened  new  windows  and  doors.  Indeed,  in  his  last  years,  he 
achieved  feats  that  may  fairly  be  called  extraordinary,  in  the  way  of 
doing  justice  to  writers  and  works  of  an  intensely  "  modem  "  stamp 
—to  Baudelaire  and  Flaubert,  to  Feydeau  and  the  brothers  Gon- 
court.  There  is  even,  in  the  second  of  these  volumes,  a  letter,  on 
the  whole  appreciative,  to  the  young  writer  whose  vigorous  brain, 
in  later  years,  was  to  give  birth  to  the  monstrous  "  Assommoir." 
But  originally  Sainte-Beuve's  was  not  a  mind  that  appeared  likely, 
even  at  a  late  stage  of  its  evolution,  to  offer  hospitality  to  M.  Kmile 
Zola,  ne  was  always  a  man  of  his  time  ;  he  played  his  part  in  the 
romantic  movement ;  Joseph  Delorme  and  the  novel  of  "  Volupl^ '' 
are  creations  eminently  characteristic  of  that  fermentation  of  opin- 
ion, that  newer,  younger  genius  which  produced  the  great  modern 
works  of  French  literature.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  other  words,  waa 
essentially  of  the  generation  of  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo,  of 
Balzac  and  Geoi^  Sand.  But  he  was  much  more  on  his  guard 
than  most  of  his  companions  ;  he  was  a  conservative  as  well  as  a 
liberal ;  he  never  was  a  violent  radical  He  had  a  great  tcndemeas 
for  tradition,  for  the  old  models,  for  classic  ideas.  In  1645  he  was 
open  to  the  charge  of  "reactionary  "  taste  ;  it  muet  be  remembered 
that  the  critics  and  commentators  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
afford  to  run  the  risks  and  make  the  bold  experiments  of  the  poeta 
and  producers,  "  I  have  never  liked  the  modern  drama  as  Hugo  and 
Dumas  have  made  it,"  he  eays ;  "  and  I  have  never  recognized  in  it, 
the  least  in  the  world,  the  ideal  that  I  conceive  in  this  respect.  .  .  , 
I  should  be  unable  to  express  to  you  what  I  feel  with  regard  to  the 
enormities  which  have  partly  defeated  our  hopes,  but  there  are 
points  on  which  I  hold  my  ground,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  1  have 
never  deserted  my  early  convictions.  It  is  all  the  same  to  nie  that 
Madame  de  Girardin  should  come  and  tell  me  that  I  am  going  in  for 
reaction,  pure  and  simple,  and  I  don't  give  myself  the  trouble  even 
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of  heeding  it ;  but,  if  you  say  it,  I  permit  myself  to  answer  no,  and 
to  tell  yoB  that  you  sre  completely  mistalceii,  which  is  the  reault, 
perfaaps,  of  your  not  attaching  the  eame  importance  as  I  to  purely  lit- 
orary  pointo — points  on  which  I  have  remained  very  much  the  Bame." 
Sainle-Beuve  here  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  having 
dropped  out  of  the  line  ;  he  intimates  that  it  is  be  who  has  adhered 
to  the  pure  "  romantic  "  tradition,  and  that  the  eccentric  movement 
refers  itwlf  to  the  two  writers  he  mentions.  They  were  not  the 
only  ones  of  whom  he  failed  to  approve  ;  it  is  unfortunately  a  sub- 
stantial fact  that  he  never  rendered  half  justice  to  Balzac,  and  that 
to  G«orge  Sand  he  rendered  but  half  at  the  moat.  There  is  an  inter- 
erting  passage  bearing  upon  this  in  a  letter  of  1866,  written  to  a 
critic  who  had  published  an  appreciative  notice  of  Sainte-Beuve's 
long  and  delightful  article  upon  Gavarni.  "  You  have  Indeed  pat 
your  finger  upon  the  two  delicate  points.  At  bottom,  I  know, 
Mnsset  had  paation  and  Th^o  [Th^ophile  Gautier]  didn't  have  it ; 
sad  one  warms  people  np  only  by  having  a  flame  one's  self.  And 
th«n  Bakac,  I  know  too,  with  defects  that  I  feel  too  much  (being 
of  quite  another  family),  had  power,  andGavami  only  had  an  infini- 
tude of  wit,  elegance,  and  observation.  But  Gavarni  had  taste  and 
ie  trait  JutU — things  I  greatly  value.  That  being  said.  I  have  my 
private  idea,  not  as  an  advocate,  bat  aa  a  critic  of  con\-iction,  which 
is,  namety,  that  in  our  day  there  is  too  much  water  carried  to  the 
riTer,  too  mach  admiration  quand  mSme,  too  little  real  judging. 
Oocc  the  word  genius  is  pronounced,  everything  is  accepted  and 
proclaimed.  Mussel's  worst  verses  are  quoted  as  proverbs ;  they 
ar*  admired  on  trust.  So  for  the  great  novelist.  It  would  seem 
that  there  had  been  no  obserrer  but  he  ;  that  Eugene  Sue, 
PrM^rio  Souli4 — all  those  big  fellows — have  ceased  to  exist,  have 
beeo  absorbed  by  him.  But  it  is,  above  all,  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tioa  of  the  great  men  of  the  past,  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  that 
nnmber  of  genius  under  which  they  place  him.  This  is  the  bottom 
of  my  tbooght,  and  it  doubtless  judges  me  myself.  .  .  ."  And  it  is 
hiere  that  he  goes  on  to  add  the  remark  I  have  quoted,  to  the  effect 
iJttt  be  b  mure  sensitive  to  certain  great  defects  than  to  a  certain 
ord«r  of  qualities.  He  had,  in  his  latter  years,  an  occasional  caprice 
or  alight  ptfrrersity  of  judgment ;  be  took  two  or  three  rather  unao- 
ooonUblc  litorary  fancies. 

S<i«b  was  the  high  relish  which,  for  a  certain  period,  he  pro- 

(MSad  for  the    few  first  productions  of   M.  Ernest  Feydeau,  and 

■wih  the  serious  attention  that  be  appears  to  have  bestowed  upon 
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the  literary  activity  of  Charles  Baudelaire.    Both  of  these  wril 
had  their  merits,  but  one  would  have  said  that  Sainte-Beuve,  n 
was  so  sensitive  to  faults,  would  not  have  found  his  account 
them.    He  writes  to  M.  Feydeau,  in  1860,  on  the  occasion  of  \ 
gentleman  having  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a  novel  of  a  pc 
liarly  repulsive  character,  which  was  a  very  flimsy  piece  of  w 
into  the  bargain  :   '^  It  will  be  very  nice  of  you  to  tell  me  wi 
'Sylvie'  will  be  worthy  in  your  eyes  to  make  her  dibut  in 
faubourg ;  I  shall  be  all  eyes,  all  ears,  to  receive  her."    It  must 
remembered  that  Sainte-Beuve  was  absolutely  destitute  of  prude 
his  attitude  in  regard  to  that  great  group  of  considerations  wl 
we  of  English  speech  have  so  conveniently  labeled  the  ''prop 
ties"  was  eminently  Grallic.    There  is  a  curious  example  of  \ 
fact  in  a  letter  written  in  1868,  and  given  in  the  second  of  tl 
volumes,  in  which  (alluding  conjecturally  to  a  question  as  to  wl 
the  French  are  always  so  alert  in  conjecture — ^the  character  of 
relations  between  Benjamin  Constant  and  Madame  de  Charrii 
he  makes  light  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  the  whole  matte 
modesty  and  purity.    He  lays  it  down  as  highly  probable  that 
lady  just  mentioned  was  conspicuously  deficient  in  these  qualil 
and  then  adds  :  ''  Excuse  my  levity,  but  be  so  good  as  to  obw 
that  this  does  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  esteem  that  I  have 
Madame  de  Charri^re.     I  will  say  the  same  for  Madame  de  St 
equally  facile  on  this  point."    Sainte-Beuve  had,  as  a  mattei 
eourse,  the  Gallic  imagination.     It  is  very  well  for  him  to  ask 
correspondent  to  excuse  his  levity ;  his  English  reader  will  prt 
bly  not  do  so.     But  in  this  particular  matter  we  must  almost  al^n 
make  allowance  for  a  degree  of  levity  which  we  ourselves  are 
prepared  to  emulate  ;  and  I  refer  to  Sainte-Beuve's  conf ormit; 
tone  only  because  it  helps  to  explain  his  incongruous  appreciatio: 
MM.  Baudelaire  and  Feydeau.     It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Gallic  im 
nation. 

But  Sainte-Beuve  paid  so  many  tributes  of  a  different  kind 
it  is  out  of  place  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  this  one.  Here 
very  different  note  :  "  If  you  knew  English,"  he  writes  to  a  clei 
friend  who  had  sent  him  some  poetic  attempts,  ''  you  would  ha 
treasure-house  upon  which  you  could  draw.  They  have  a  pc 
literature  very  superior  to  ours — and,  above  all,  more  healthy,  n 
fulL  Wordsworth  is  not  translated;  one  doesn't  translate  tl 
things ;  one  goes  and  drinks  them  at  the  fount.  Let  me  en 
upon  you  to  learn  English  ....  In  a  year  or  two  you  would 
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master  of  it,  and  yon  would  have  a  private  poetic  treasure  for  your 
own  use ;  be  a  poet — ^I  was  only  a  little  riynlet  from  those  beautiful 
poetic  lakes,  with  all  their  gentleness  and  melancholy."  What  I 
have  found  most  interesting  in  these  pages  is  the  mark  of  the 
expert,  as  I  may  call  it — ^the  definiteness  and  clearness,  the  ripe 
sagacity,  of  the  writer's  critical  sense.  When  it  is  a  case  of  giving 
advice,  of  praising  or  of  blaming,  of  replying  to  a  question  or  an 
appeal,  there  is  something  delightful  in  our  impression  of  Sainte- 
Beuve's  perfect  competence.  He  always  knows  so  well  the  weak 
point,  always  touches  in  passing  upon  the  remedy  :  "  The  day  on 
idiich  you  shall  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  to  that  French  taste 
which  you  know  so  well,  to  our  need  of  a  frame  and  a  border,  yom 
will  have  the  value  of  all  your  essential  qualities."  He  writes  that 
to  his  distinguished  fellow  critic  M.  Sch^rer,  whose  culture  he 
deemed  a  little  too  Germanic ;  and  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  give  him  in  a  single  sentence  better  practical  advice.  There  is 
an  admirable  letter  to  M.  Taine,  on  the  appearance  of  the  latter's 
rather  infelicitous  attempt  at  satire — ^the  volume  of  impressions  of 
M.  Graindorge.  This  letter  should  be  read  by  every  one  who  has 
read  the  book — ^it  is  impossible  to  express  more  felicitously  the 
feeling  of  discomfort  produced  by  seeing  a  clever  man  make  a 
great  mistake.  I  have  spoken  of  Sainte-Beuve's  letter  to  £mile 
2k>la  ;  it  is  full  of  exquisite  good  sense  (the  writer's  great  quality), 
and  the  closing  lines  are  worth  quoting  as  an  illustration  of  the 
definite  and  practical  character  of  the  critical  refiections  that  he 
offered  his  correspondents.  The  allusion  is  to  M.  Zola's  first  novel, 
''  Th^rese  Raquin."  ''  You  have  done  a  bold  act ;  you  have,  in 
your  work,  braved  both  the  public  and  the  critics.  Don't  be  sur- 
prised at  certain  indignations — ^the  combat  b  opened ;  your  name 
has  been  sounded.  Such  struggles  terminate,  when  an  author  of 
talent  is  so  minded,  by  another  work  equally  bold,  but  a  little  less 
on  the  stretch,  in  which  the  public  and  the  critics  fancy  they  see 
a  concession  to  their  own  sense  ;  and  the  affair  is  wound  up  by 
one  of  those  treaties  of  peace  which  consecrate  one  more  reputa- 
tion." It  must  be  added  that  this  was  not  the  advice  that  M.  Emile 
Zola  took.  He  has  never,  that  I  know  of,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  ; 
and,  though  his  reputation  is  great,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been ''  consecrated."  But  I  must  make  no  more  quotations  ;  I  must 
do  no  more  than  recommend  these  two  volumes  to  all  those  readers 
for  whom  Sainte-Beuve  may  have  been  at  any  time  a  valued  com- 
panion.   They  will  find  a  complete  reflection  of  the  man  and  the 
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writer — ^the  materials  for  a  living  portrait.  They  will  find,  too^ 
large  oonfirmation  of  their  confidence.  Sainte-Beuve's  was  a  mb 
of  a  thousand  details,  and  it  is  possible  to  pick  out  certain  poii 
before  which  an  admirer  may  falter  and  hesitate.  But,  as  regar 
the  whole,  I  should  never  for  an  instant  hesitate.  If  it  is  a  qu< 
tion  of  taking  Sainte-Benve  or  leaving  him — of  giving  in  our  adi 
sion  or  withholding  it — ^I  take  him,  definitively,  and  on  the  add 
evidence  of  these  letters,  as  the  very  genius  of  observation,  disci 
tion,  and  taste. 

HxNBT  James,  Jr. 


THE  METAPHYSICS  OF  SCIENCE. 


ScEEKCB  is  a  knowledge  of  phenomena  and  of  their  orders  of 
faecesaion. 

Sensible  phenomena  are  qoalities  or  changes  existing  in  relation 
to  our  faonlty  of.  external  cognition.  The  relation  is  only  that 
mode  of  existence,  as  to  time,  place,  or  nature,  which  awakens  in 
us  a  consciousness  of  power  exerted  upon  us,  and  a  reference  of  the 
impression  to  an  external  phenomenon  as  its  concomitant.  Quali- 
ties or  changes  which  exist  without  such  relation  are  not  phenomena 
capable  of  constituting  material  of  human  science. 

An  order  of  succession  or  mode  of  sequence  among  phenomena 
may  be  cognized  as  invariable  or  variable.  When  a  certain  mode 
of  sequence  is  cognized  as  repeatedly  and  continuously  occurring, 
we  generalize  by  calling  it  fixed  and  invariable.  The  invariable 
order  of  succession  of  two  or  more  phenomena  is  the  law  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  occurrence  of  the  sequents  is  regulated.  The 
law  being  ascertained,  we  feel  confident,  whenever  the  antecedent 
is  cognized,  that  one  or  more  sequents  will  come  into  existence. 
We  thus  predict  events  on  the  strength  of  our  confidence  in  the 
uniformity  and  irrepealability  of  the  law  induced.  Whenever  a 
mode  of  sequence  is  cognized  which  is  not  repeated,  or  is  repeated 
only  in  such  manner  that  no  regularity  or  uniformity  is  discovered, 
we  record  it,  for  the  time,  as  a  variable  mode  of  sequence.  We 
fail  -to  induce  the  law  under  which  the  phenomena  come  into  exist- 
ence. 

Yet  we  are  psychically  so  constituted  as  to  believe  in  the  unu 
formity  of  nature.  Even  orders  of  succession  which  seem  capri- 
cious or  chaotic  must  imply  some  law  under  which  they  succeed, 
and  in  the  eye  of  which  they  are  invariable.  In  this  intuitive  faith 
we  seek  to  discover  the  law. 

The  method  of  the  search  is  the  mental  juxtaposition  of  two  or 
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more  aeries  of  sncceBsiona  jndged  to  be  fundamentally  cognate,  and 
the  selection  of  each  terms  in  the  juxtaposed  series  as  exactly  coin- 
cide with  each  other.  These  terms,  thus  observed  to  recur  in  fixed 
order,  yield  the  law  of  their  occurrence.  The  intercalated  terms 
remain  apparently  adventitious,  and  must  occur  in  accordance  with 
one  or  more  different  laws  which  may  remain  undiscovered,  or  may 
be  discovered,  one  by  one,  by  means  of  the  jurtaposilion  of  a  larger 
number  of  series,  and  the  exercise  of  a  broader  mental  power  of 
holding  phenomena  before  attention,  and  selecting  the  like  and 
neglecting  the  unlike.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  method  of 
astronomy  in  selecting  from  an  apparently  chaotic  mass  of  observa- 
tions such  as  agree  in  time  and  position  with  a  given  set  of  ob- 
servations, and  thus  afford  ground  for  the  elimination  of  the  law  of 
the  motion  of  a  newly  investigated  planet  or  comet,  or  the  law  of 
correlation  between  Hun-spots  on  the  one  hand  and  auroral  displays, 
magnetic  disturbances,  or  Indian  famines,  on  the  other. 

It  is  the  work  of  science  to  extend,  as  far  as  possible,  the  knowl- 
edge of  phenomeoa.  It  is  its  higher  work  to  arrange  phenomena 
into  homogeneous  groups — that  is,  into  series  of  successions  in  which 
the  terms  appear  to  possess  some  fixed  relations  of  time,  space,  or 
nature  to  each  other.  It  is  the  highest  work  of  science  to  perfect 
the  classification  of  phenomena  and  induce  the  laws  under  which 
they  occur. 

The  work  of  science  has  proceeded  so  far  that  innumerable  phe- 
nomena, which  were  once  regarded  as  isolated,  are  known  to  occupy 
fixed  places  in  invariable  sequences  which  come  into  existence  under 
laws  of  nature. 

Isolated  phenomena  were  regarded  in  unscientific  ages  as  occur- 
ring by  chance,  or  through  the  momentary  volition  of  beings  pos- 
ses«ing  control  of  particular  departments  of  nature,  or  of  the  whole 
of  nature.  A  sentiment  universal,  and  undoubtedly  innate  in  hu- 
manity, prompts  intelligence  to  recognise  the  existence  of  one  or 
more  superior  beings,  to  whom  the  direct  or  indirect  causation  of 
phenomena  may  be  ascribed,  and  toward  whom  a  feeling  of  venera- 
tion may  be  directed.  As  fast  as  science  has  succeeded  in  relegat- 
ing under  law  any  of  these  supposed  isolated  phenomena,  they  have 
been  viewed  as  accounted  for  and  explained,  without  recourse  to 
the  volition  of  superior  beiugB.  To  such  extent,  these  beings  have 
seemed  to  be  retired  from  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  the  religious  feeling  has  been  robbed  of  occasions  for  its  excr- 
(HW.     Hence  the  progress  of  science  ha«  seemed  to  antagonize  the 
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religioufl  sentiment.  Science  has,  therefore,  been  denounced  as 
atheistic,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  religions  of  men  have  been 
despised  as  ignorant  and  superstitions. 

The  work  of  science,  as  just  stated,  consists  of  observation,  com- 
parison, and  induction.  Obviously,  a  law  reached  by  induction 
from  facts  is  a  principle  from  which  other  facts  may  be  deduced  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  legitimate  and  characteristic  processes  of  sci- 
ence. Science,  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  functions,  is  not,  there- 
fore, exclusively  inductive. 

Without  observation,  the  material  of  science  would  not  exist. 
There  could  be  neither  comparison,  induction,  nor  deduction.  With- 
out comparison,  no  affiliated  juxtapositions  of  phenomena  would 
exist ;  and  we  should  reach  neither  the  laws  which  regulate  them, 
nor  an  anticipation  of  other  phenomena  coordinated  under  the  same 
laws.  Without  induction,  the  observation  of  phenomena  would 
only  create  a  mass  of  undigested  material,  like  that  which  accumu- 
late in  the  observatory  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Without  deduction,  the 
imiTerse  of  phenomena  would  present  the  order  and  symmetry  of  a 
perfect  machine,  the  products  of  whose  activity  we  could  know  only 
as  they  were  wrought  out.  Anticipation — ^prediction — ^and  all  the 
plans  and  operations  based  upon  expectation,  would  have  no  place 
among  human  activities  if  science  could  not  descend  from  principle 
to  fact.  All  conceptions  of  phenomena  that  have  not  been  objects 
of  cognition  must  be  based  on  deduction,  proceeding  from  general 
principles  established  by  induction  from  cognized  phenomena.  By 
such  means  science  has  affirmed  the  internal  solidity  of  the  earth,  or 
predicted  the  eccentricity  of  her  orbit  at  an  epoch  a  million  years 
in  the  future,  or  pictured  her  physical  condition  in  a  past  removed 
from  us  by  millions  of  years. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  scope  and  prerogatives  of  that  department 
of  science  whose  data  are  sensible  phenomena.  The  term  science, 
in  its  modem,  popular  acceptation,  signifies  the  science  of  sensible 
phenomena.  When  the  term  is  employed  without  qualification,  it  is 
generally  understood  to  signify  pht/sical  science. 

There  are,  however,  other  fields  of  phenomena — using  the  term 
in  an  extended  but  legitimate  sense— cognizable  through  internal 
instead  of  external  perception.  The  phenomena  of  the  mind  have 
an  existence  as  certain,  and  orders  of  succession  as  fixed  and  cog- 
nizable as  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world.  The  reality  of 
mental  phenomena  is  absolutely  unquestionable.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  only  data  of  demonstrable  knowledge.    Sensible  phenomena  are 
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only  names  which  we  ascribe  to  asaumed  exMmal  i 
believedto  be  co5r<linated  with  cognized  tntemal  phei 
the  certwnty  of  external  phenomena  is  conditioned  on  the  validi 
of  this  belief.  External  phenomena,  therefore,  can  not  become 
immediately,  even  if  they  can  bo  certainly,  the  materials  of  val 
knowledge,  as  those  phenomena  which  arise  in  the  mental  field. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  conscionsness  we  have  to  make,  thei 
fore,  the  following  disc riminat ions  :  1.  Mental  states,  or  psych 
modes,  withont  regard  to  their  Bources,  occasions,  or  coOrdinatio 
to  any  other  facts  than  mental  states.  2.  Those  among  the  ment 
states  which  we  irresistibly-  refer  to  external  pbenoinona  as  tht 
correlates  and  causes.  But  there  is  also  a  third  category  of  ment 
states,  or  inner  perceptions,  which  wo  irresistibly  refer  to  abstra 
and  necessary  truths.  This  reference  of  these  states  to  necesfia: 
tntths  as  their  correlates  and  causes  is  the  intuitive  perception 
necessary  truths. 

The  truths  thus  cognized  as  having  a  necessary,  nniversa!,  ai 
eternal  ezistence  are  truths  concerning  necessary  being  and  nect 
sary  relations.  Space  and  time  are  existences  which  must  be  be 
necessary  in  the  same  sense  as  other  truths  are  necessary  ;  and  tl 
relations  of  portions  of  them  are  relations  of  quantity,  which  a 
formulated  in  well-known  axioms  and  theorems,  embraced  amoi 
the  necessary  truths  which  stand  as  correlates  to  the  third  class 
mental  states.  Other  truths  are  the  inseparableness  of  quality  at 
Bubatance,  attribute  and  being,  effect  and  cause,  order  and  intel 
gence,  continuity  of  existence,  universality  of  law,  ultimate  unit 
and  ultimate  primordiality  of  existeoce.  Some  of  these  prin< 
pies  have  generally  been  omitted  from  enumerations  of  necesaa: 
truths  :  and  the  reader,  if  be  think  proper,  can  omit  them  here, 
the  main  purpose  is  simply  to  adduce  illustrations  and  not  to  esla 
lish  a  catalogne. 

Finally,  we  discern  a  fourth  class  of  mental  states.  These  a 
the  assumptions  which  we  irresistibly  make  of  an  absolute  caui 
correlation  between  certain  conscious  states  and  realities  external 
eonsciousness.  We  find  in  existence  an  assumption  that  certa 
states  are  caused  by  sensible  phenomena  ;  and  an  assumption  th 
other  mental  states  are  caused  by  the  disclosure  of  certain  abstra 
truths  ;  and  an  assumption  that  these  abstract  truths  have  a  neoi 
sary  existence  in  the  universe  of  which  we  are  a  part.  We  Gi 
here,  also,  the  agsumption  of  personal  existence  and  personal  idf 
tity.    This  fourth  group  of  conscious  states  impresses  a  belief  in  t 
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reality  of  senaible  phenomena ;  in  the  reality  of  existence  behind 
theae  phenomena  ;  in  the  reality  of  siiperseaBiblo  existence  under- 
neath all  psychic  phenomena,  and  in  the  reality  of  truth  apprehend- 
ed as  universal  and  necessary.  These  subtile,  instantaneous,  and 
irresistible  assumptions  are  the  only  bond  of  connection  between  oa 
and  any  realm  outside  of  onr  own  minds.  Invalidate  them,  and  all 
which  seems  to  exist,  either  in  a  world  without  or  a  world  within, 
resolvea  itself  into  a  phantasmagoria  of  forms  without  substance — 
a  succession  of  mental  states  which  seems  to  have  a  cause  and  cor- 
relative, but  has  none  ;  a  succession  which  seems  to  be  concatenated 
and  orderly,  but  is  absolutely  chaotic  and  fortuitous  ;  a  succession 
of  states  which,  after  all,  are  not  states,  but  only  the  alluring  and 
deceptive  images  of  states — and  not  even  images,  for  the  seeming 
must  be  as  fanciful  and  illusory  as  the  seeming  of  substance.  Deny 
tie  validity  of  the  assumption  of  causal  correlations  between  mental 
stat««  and  realities,  and  all  knowledge  is  annulled.  We  float  only 
in  X  glittering  realm  of  empty  forms — we  can  not  say  we  float,  but 
we  seem  to  float — wo  can  not  say  we  seem  to  float,  but  we  seem  to 
seem  to  float.  All  predication  is  annihilated.  We  arc  conscious,  at 
fint,  of  existing  in  a  world  of  realities  ;  then  we  float  in  a  realm  of 
nnatibetantial  visions  ;  then  everything — visions  and  realities  alike 
— «inka  into  absolute  nihility.  Such  denial  is  the  end  of  all  philos- 
ophy and  all  science  alike.  What  do  we  say  ?  All  science  and  all 
phOoflopby  depend  for  their  validity  on  the  validity  of  our  reference 
of  certain  mental  states  to  causal  correlates  external  to  tho  mind. 

That  the  reference  is  valid,  no  one  can  possibly  doubt  in  a  prac- 
tical manner.  Denial,  even  of  the  speculative  kind,  is  impossible. 
•The  almost  which  speculative  thinking  has  ever  been  able  to  do  is, 
to  Affirm  the  potaibility  that  such  reference  is  invalid.  The  history 
of  philosophy  has  shown  that  the  most  eminent  proponnders  of  this 
po«»ibility  have  found,  in  after-life,  satisfactory  ground  for  holding 
thaX  tiie  reference  is  valid  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  realm  of  reality 
KXU^  and  that  it  is  suoh  as  reported  in  conseiousness. 

ETcry  argument  between  two  parties  must  proceed  on  the  fun- 
daxDental  admission  that  those  states  of  mind  which  have  been  here 
dv«6nbed  a*  announcements  of  a  correlation  between  other  states 
ftnd  external  realities  are  trpthful  announcements.  If  either  party 
deny  this,  he  deprives  himself  of  all  ultimate  ground  for  either  af- 
firmation or  denial ;  and  his  attempt  to  reason  is  like  the  effort  to 
move  the  world  without  the  basis  for  a  fulcrnm. 

After  this  contpectui  of  the  situation,  let  us  examine  more  at- 
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tentively    the    foundations    underneath    the    fabric    of    physic 
science. 

The  current  conception  of  physical  science  presents  it  as  a  bo< 
of  knowledge.  It  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  most  certain  of  i 
knowledge,  and  the  safest  foundation  for  belief,  expectation,  ai 
action.  Men  stand  firm  on  the  conclusions  of  science,  however  tb 
falter  on  the  isolated  propositions  which  science  subsumes.  Tb 
formulate  their  creeds  on  the  dicta  of  science,  though  they  rm 
profess  to  doubt  or  to  be  ignorant  in  the  presence  of  the  naked  pri 
ciples  which  authenticate  the  dicta  of  science. 

That  science  attains  to  valid  knowledge  can  not  be  rational 
denied.  Instead  of  denying,  it  is  our  purpose  to  demonstrate  til 
it  is  valid ;  and  that  it  is  valid  because  certain  underlying  pij 
ciples  which  science  never  mentions  are  the  firm  foundations  < 
which  it  rests. 

I.  All  science  begins  in  the  assumed  existence  of  a  real,  thii 
ing  being.  But  what  is  the  ground  of  the  assumption  of  our  p< 
sonal  existence  and  personal  identity  from  moment  to  moment  m 
from  day  to  day  ?  The  conviction  is  grounded  in  our  inmost  oc 
sciousness ;  we  are  unable  to  resist  it ;  but  it  is  only  a  beliefs 
valid  belief — the  ultimate  elemental  utterance  of  mind,  speaki 
with  the  authority  of  its  very  being.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  vi 
date  its  utterance  ;  but,  if  we  choose  to  admit  a  speculative  doul 
we  negative  at  once  all  possibility  of  science  and  all  possibility 
a  scientific  basis  for  anything. 

All  trustworthiness  of  memory  rests  in  the  presupposition,  n 
only  that  the  representative  faculty  is  a  true  witness,  but  that  i 
are  the  same  being  as  yesterday.  The  scientist  records  his  nol 
after  hours,  days,  or  weeks  have  passed  ;  and  he  builds  most  scric 
reasoning  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  he  who  made  the  obsen 
tions  which  he  seems  to  reproduce.  If  he  is  mistaken  in  this,  1 
reasoning  is  illusory ;  but  he  builds,  sometimes  unmindful  of  t 
fact  that  his  fabric  rests  upon  a  purely  and  deeply  metaphysu 
subsumption. 

IL  Admitting  the  evidence  of  personal  existence  sufficient,  otl 
queries  immediately  arise  which  must  be  disposed  of.  Science  i 
have  defined  as  beginning  objectively  in  a  knowledge  of  phenomei 
Now,  how  do  we  know  that  phenomena  exist  ?  or,  that  they  ex 
as  they  seem  ?  or,  that  any  reality  lies  behind  them  ?  or,  that  i 
reality  is  such  as  it  seems  to  be  ?  Plainly,  all  these  things  are  i 
sumed  on  the  naked  testimony  of  the  mind.     Consciousness  re] 
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external  phenomena,  and  ve  believe.  Consciousness  representfl 
them  thas  and  so,  and  we  believe.  And  then  we  find  disclosed  in 
(■onscioasnesa  a  confidence  that  all  phenomena  are  gronnded  in  real 
existence,  and  that  such  phenomena  as  these  are  groanded  in  a 
mode  of  existence  sustaining  an  exact  correlation  to  theac  particular 
phenomena.  This  confidence  is  only  belief  in  the  ultimate  verdict 
of  our  being.  All  science,  to  be  substantial,  must  assume  the  valid- 
Ujf  of  aii  theae  ultimate  beliefs.  The  most  logical  conclusiona  of 
•deoce  most  necessarily  imply  that  there  are  some  propositions 
which  do  not  admit  of  logical  proof,  but  which  must  be  received 
with  absolute  nnreserve.  These  ultimate  propositions  are  simply 
believed  without  reasoning  ;  but  our  belief  is  so  strong  th^t  we  feel 
it  to  be  knowledge.  If  it  is  not  knowledge,  the  fabric  of  proposi- 
tions which  we  build  upon  it  is  not  knowledge.  If  it  is  knowledge, 
then  the  plain,  simple,  ultimate  utterances  of  onr  minds  are  the  in- 
destmctible  molecules  of  all  our  systems  of  science  ;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  conscioasness  respecting  the  coordination  between  any  of 
il«  states  and  external  realities  is  a  direct  intuition  of  truth. 

This  conclusion  can  not  be  evaded.  The  reality  and  genuine- 
iwM  of  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  assumed  as  the  material 
of  fswacK  is  absolutely  conditioned  on  the  veracity  of  consciousness 
in  cntaia  of  its  testimony.  Impugn  this  veracity  in  any  respect, 
and  the  genoinencss  of  the  materials  of  science  is  correspondingly 
impaired.  The  more  valiantly  we  affirm  the  indestructibility  of 
■ci«nlific  knowledge,  the  more  explicitly  we  admit  the  unimpeach- 
able reraeity  of  the  direct  testimony  of  consciousness.  If  con- 
■donancai  is  not  admitted  as  a  veracious  Avitness  thus  far,  it  is  im- 
poMibto  to  hold  an  argument  with  the  reader.  If  consciousness  is 
admitted  veraoious,  so  far  as  to  validate  the  phenomena  from  which 
•denoe  proceeds,  we  may  next  inquire  what  are  the  further  implica- 
liotM  of  scientific  knowledge. 

ni.  Supposing  the  facta  of  observation  to  stand  in  every  respect 
unchallenged,  some  principles  of  relation  must  be  tacitly  assumed 
to  term  a*  the  ground  and  authentication  of  any  clasiitication. 
Whether  we  aasociale  them  with  reference  to  time  or  place,  con- 
OOmitAnce  or  succesition,  quantity  or  quality,  it  is  in  every  case  a 
bans  of  rMemblanoe.  Without  some  kind  of  mutual  resemblance, 
no  homogeneity  or  community  would  be  present  to  justify  any  gen- 
radicstton.  But.  when  we  adopt  any  kind  of  resemblance  as 
Ai  of  olasslficaiion,  we  tacitly  assume  that  likeness  among 
BCBS  proceeds  from  community  or  identity  of  caMse  ;  in  other 
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wordsy  that ''  like  effects  proceed  from  like  causeB."    This  is  a  pri 
ciple  which  must  be  validated  by  pure  reason  to  acquire  that  chi 
acter  of  certainty,  nniversalityy  and  necessity  which  we  assume 
to  possess  in  the  use  which  we  make  of  it.    If  it  be  thought  a  pri 
ciple  resting  on  a  general  induction  from  observation^  then  a 
mitting  (contrary  to  the  fact)  that  the  same  absolute  certain 
could  be  reached,  the  very  process  of  generalization  assumes  st 
the  same  principle,  that  homogeneity  of  phenomena  implies  simiL 
ity  of  cause.    Hence,  when  we  look  to  general  induction  for  t 
validity  of  the  principle  that  like  results  proceed  from  like  caua 
we  find  that  the  induction  itself  assumes  beforehand  the  validity 
the  principle ;  and  our  effort  is  simply  a  case  of  reasoning  in 
circle.    As  general  induction  can  not,  therefore,  validate  the  pr 
ciple  which  validates  general  induction,  it  follows  that  the  princi] 
is  validated  either  by  deduction  or  by  the  direct  sanction  of  pi 
reason.    But  it  is  not  a  deductive  conclusion,  for  the  principle 
self,  possessing  the  highest  possible  degree  of  generality,  is  not  t 
result  of  an  analysis.     We  discover  no  account  of  the  validation 
the  principle  except  in  the  sanction  of  the  same  rational  author 
as  speaks  to  us  in  affirming  a  correlation  between  certain  consci< 
states  and  external  realities.     Here,  then,  in  the  first  step  wh 
science  takes  in  formulating  a  general  concept  or  scientific  doctri 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  rely  on  the  universal  validity  of  a  pi 
ciple  which  can  not  be  established  by  scientific  processes,  nor 
deed  by  any  formal  logic  whatever. 

So,  it  may  be  added,  the  whole  search  after  general  laws,  or 
unification  of  human  knowledge,  is  prompted  and  guaranteed  by 
intuitive  conviction  that  unity  exists  among  the  diversified  phen< 
ena  of  nature.  If  no  ulterior  unity  existed,  or  if  reason  were  : 
furnished  with  the  knowledge  of  its  existence,  the  search  for  g 
eral  laws  and  deeper  causes  would  never  be  undertaken,  or  if  unc 
taken  would  be  fruitless. 

It  is  extremely  easy  for  the  scientific  investigator  to  overlool 
metaphysical  principle  involved  in  the  comparison  and  classif 
tion  of  concrete  phenomena  ;  but,  since  the  principle  clearly  rev< 
itself  to  critical  attention,  we  must  frankly  acknowledge  that 
entire  fabric  of  physical  science  rests  upon  a  truth  grounded  in 
realm  of  metaphysics  ;  and  that  this  is  not  for  such  reason  a  tr 
"  merely  speculative  "  in  the  reproachful  sense,  but  a  truth  whicl 
self-evident,  and  surer  than  any  scientific  conclusion.  To  a  cert 
class  of  minds  such  a  statement  may  not  address  itself  with  all 
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/  of  ft  concrete  propositioa  ;  but  it  may  impress  the  necessity 
ntion  in  vaunting  scientific  conclusion  from  sensible  plienom.-  ] 
ft  the  most  certain  kind  of  knowledge,  and  incomparably  more 
intial  than  the  ethereal  abatractions  of  metaphysicB. 

rV,  When,  in  the  progresB  of  our  scientific  investigations,  we 
r^acb  the  stage  of  inductive  inference,  the  process  of  concluding 
from  a  part  to  the  whole  is  based  on  an  assumption  of  the  uniform- 
ity of  natare,  which  is  only  the  concrete  form  of  the  principle  that 
like  results  proceed  from  like  causes.  If  unobserved  phenomena 
bdooging  to  the  same  group  with  those  on  which  the  inference  is 
baaed  are  not  ascribable  to  the  same  cause,  or  same  kind  of  cause, 
we  have  no  right  to  extend  the  inference  from  observed  data  to 
these.  But  the  principle  of  the  nniformity  of  causation  is  accepted 
SB  more  valid  than  any  inference  which  we  may  induce  from  any 
array  of  phenomena,  however  extended.  The  inference  may  express 
B  bond  of  connection  running  through  the  phenomena  observed,  and 
no  others  ;  it  is  therefore  not  a  causal  bond.  It  may  express  a  cau- 
aal  bond,  but  not  the  deepest  and  strongest  bond.  In  any  such  case 
the  inference  is  liable  to  fail  in  its  application  to  new  phenomena. 
The  inference,  therefore,  can  never  be  unreservedly  accepted  except 
when  the  facts  sustain  quantitative  and  therefore  mathematical  re- 
lations to  each  other.  But,  however  qualified  the  inference,  the 
tDetaphysical  principle  on  which  it  proceeds  is  never  accepted  with 
reterre.  Uniformity  of  causation  is  felt  to  be  absolute.  The  com- 
mon process  of  inductive  conclusion,  which  is  the  staple  method 
of  eeience  in  the  evolution  of  doctrine,  requires,  consequently,  an 
tmderlying  metaphysical  principle  to  give  it  any  semblance  of 
Tslidtty. 

Y.  Granting  full  validity  to  the  successive  steps  taken  by  science 
in  attaining  its  ultimate  generalizations,  these  arc  expressions  of  laws 
imder  which  successions  of  phenomena  come  into  existence.  The 
order  and  method  of  the  cosmos  are  so  far  revealed.  Its  phenom- 
•■»  become  intelligible  in  their  mutual  relations.  The  flow  of  events 
is  eystematic,  certtun,  predicable.  Nothing  happens  capriciously, 
or  with  any  regard  to  interjected  emergencies.  No  variation  in  the 
•■tablished  order  of  events  can  be  expected  under  any  supposable 
ctireamatances.  This  is  the  "  reign  of  law."  Ko  ground  exists  for 
denying  that  this  reign  embraces  ail  the  events  which  make  up  the 
kiatory  of  the  irrational  worid.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  all  ra- 
tional activitiea  proceed  according  to  same  law  ;  for  otherwise  there 
«oald  be  no  eridence  that  they  are  rational.     Bat  the  laws  of 
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rational  activity  inhere  in  rational  spontaneity  ;  those  of  physii 
events  are  imposed  by  external  authority. 

But  the  reign  of  law  means  nothing  more  than  the  nniven 
prevalence  of  methodical  successions  of  events.  Law  is  the  f  orrnv 
under  which  events  are  codrdinated ;  but  law  does  not  proda 
events.  A  phenomenon  is  scientifically  explained  when  we  refer 
to  the  law  under  which  it  takes  place  ;  but  it  is  not  exhaustively! 
plained.  For  the  purposes  of  science  it  is  adequate  to  ascribe  evei 
to  law,  because  law  is  the  ultimate  stadium  of  scientific  ratio 
nation.  It  lies  on  the  remotest  frontier  of  scientific  territory.  Plr 
ical  law  is  itself  an  abstraction,  and  constitutes  the  connecting  li 
between  the  physical  and  the  metaphysicaL  But,  when  we  say, 
the  language  of  science,  that  events  ^  come  by  law,"  we  must  ti 
care  not  to  conclude  that  law  is  their  cause.  Law  explains  th 
order  of  succession,  but  does  not  explain  how  the  law  came  into  < 
istence,  nor  how  events  are  generated,  nor  how  they  are  co5rdina4 
so  methodically.  Law  is  simply  the  rule  of  co5rdination  ;  efficiea 
produces  them  and  coordinates  them. 

Law  viewed  scientifically  is  merely  a  rule  of  succession ;  vien 
philosophically,  it  is  an  expression  of  power  and  intelligence — a  s] 
thesis  of  force  and  mind.  In  the  purview  of  science  law  is  the  1 
to  unlock  the  methods  of  nature — ^a  clew  to  guide  through  the  lal 
rinth  of  phenomena  ;  in  the  eye  of  philosophy  it  is  a  preconceii 
plan  of  action,  purposeful  of  results.  While  science  rests  on  law 
a  finality,  philosophy  seeks  the  power  which  ordains  law ;  and,  vi€ 
ing  law  as  the  expression  of  will,  it  insists  on  the  reality  of  will 
all  the  evidence  which  science  summons  to  establish  the  reality 
law.  Science  claims  law  as  an  intelligible  principle  of  coordinat 
among  phenomena ;  and  philosophy  claims  an  intelligible  principle 
coordination  as  the  exclusive  product  of  intelligence.  The  cosn 
is  comprehensible  by  thought  because  it  is  the  product  of  thoug 
Orant  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  processes  of  the  world,  the  « 
istence  of  a  mechanism  which  does  not  express  mind  is  somethi 
unthinkable. 

Science  is  under  no  obligation  to  assume  a  strange  garb,  i 
make  affirmation  of  the  predicates  of  philosophy.  Such  freed 
may  authorize  science  to  ignore  the  predicates  of  philosophy,  bul 
confers  no  privilege  to  deny  them.  As  long  as,  maintaining 
own  character,  it  ignores  the  principles,  postulates,  or  axioms' 
philosophy,  it  can  not  antagonize  philosophy;  but,  when  it  offersj 
argument  ex  tgnorantiay  against  the  verdict  of  philosophy,  aU  r^ 
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ig  recognizes  it  as  sophisticaL  It  \&  imposEible  to  grasp  tbe 
meaning  of  law  with  the  whole  breadth  of  the  intelligence,  without 
apprebeudiDg  it  both  as  a  role  and  as  an  cxpresBion  of  ordaining 
wUL 

VL  As  law,  in  its  existence,  proclaims  necesBarlly  a  pttrpoeive 
onUnation,  so  the  correlation  of  events  nnder  law  must  necessarily 
be  regarded  as  a  result  purposed  in  law.  If  law  exists  as  the  result  of 
purpose,  there  must  be  a  reason  why  it  has  been  purposed;  and  the 
reason  why  can  exist  nowherf  but  in  the  results  impressed  by  the 
Uw — that  )3,  in  the  results  which  take  place  according  to  the  law. 
Tbo  coordination  of  results,  therefore,  is  as  much  the  expression  of 
purpose  as  the  law  which  embodies  the  principle  of  coordination. 
The  fact  that  events  take  place  according  to  law,  instead  of  proving 
their  disconnection  with  purpose,  is  the  very  circumstance  which 
demonstrates  thiar  dependenca  on  purpose.  Caprice  and  confusion 
ire  not  tbe  ma:':s  of  intelligence  ;  high  controlling  intelligence  al- 
ways seeks  its  ends  by  fixed  methods  of  action.  Tho  more  clearly 
wo  discern  the  reign  of  universal  law,  the  more  clearly  we  discern 
tbe  evidence  of  general  design  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
The  question  whether  events  take  place  through  law  or  through  de- 
sign is  destitute  of  rational  meaning  ;  because,  first,  events  are  pro- 
duced neither  by  law  nor  by  design  ;  and,  secondlij,  if  they  are  pro- 
duced by  design,  it  is,  as  we  see,  according  to  law;  and,  if  they  are 
prodoced  by  law,  it  is  aooording  to  design  in  the  law.  Law  and  d&- 
•igti  arc  so  far  from  being  mutually  exclusive,  that,  in  truth,  they 
are  mntoslly  inclusive.  There  is  no  law  without  design  ;  and,  in 
nalore,  the  design  of  the  law  is  worked  out  under  the  law. 

VIL  Passing  from  general  design  to  special  design,  or  the  de- 
rign  igppoaed  to  be  revealed  in  particular  events,  or  particular  cor- 
ralatioos  of  material  parts,  the  foremost  question  arising  concerns 
the  raoaning  of  the  metaphysical  principle  of  design.  Now,  when 
parti  arc  coadjusted,  as  in  any  mechanical  combination,  like  a  watch 
or  1  human  hand,  the  instinctive  verdict  of  mankind  is  an  afHrma- 
Uon  of  intention.  This  affirmation  is  prompted  by  tbe  adjustment 
of  part  to  part,  and  by  the  adjustment  of  the  whole  to  its  result. 
TfacM  two  conceptions  must  be  kept  distinct.  Let  ua  for  tbe  moment 
le*Te  oat  of  consideration  the  question  of  design  in  the  result,  and 
note  irhat  u  implied  and  what  is  not  implied  in  tbe  affirmation  of 
daagn  in  thi  parts.  We  say  instinctively  that  the  coadjustmcnt  of 
parti  inplW  dengn;  but — 1.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  action  of 
lbs  parti  WM  designed  to  produce  any  result.     2,  It  does  not  imply 
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that  the  result,  if  any,  U  ueefnl,  beautiful,  or  any  otberwiso  i 
tcrized.  3.  It  doGs  not  imply  that  the  result,  if  aay,  is  either  coi 
prehended  or  comprebeDsible.  4.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  adjut 
ment  itself  ia  something  wholly  comprehensible.  5.  It  does  d 
imply  that  the  cause  of  the  adjustment  is  either  finite  or  not  Gnit 
6.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  conformations  and  oollocations  in  tl 
adjustment  have  been  effected  by  any  particular  instruments,  or  a 
cording  to  any  particular  method.  They  may  have  been  molde 
hewed,  carved,  turned,  or  grown — it  is  all  the  same.  These  elimii 
tions  are  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  hut  a  careful  appeal  to  co 
eciousnesB  demonstrates  that  our  verdict  is  rendered  vritbout  t 
least  regard  to  any  consideration  save  the  fact  of  coa^uatmtnt 
mechanical  ooadjnstment,  in  which  the  action  of  one  part  ia  contir 
ally  reciprocated  by  the  action  of  another  part.  Isolating  the  qui 
tion  of  design  from  these  customary  entanglements,  it  is  apparc 
that,  when  a  case  of  mechanical  coadjustment  is  presented,  it  is  t 
pertinent  to  consider  whether  it  is  a  product  of  man  or  of  natu 
It  either  implies  design  absolutely,  or  it  does  not  imply  design 
alL  The  same  combination  can  not  imply  design  when  viewed  ai 
human  product,  and  have  no  significance  when  viewed  as  a  natu 
product.  The  consideration  that  it  has  come  into  existence  b] 
method  of  evolution,  or  by  any  other  method,  is  as  alien  from  t 
question  as  if  the  method  had  been  by  an  envelope-making  macbij 
or  by  carpentry,  or  smithery.  It  does  not  add  to  the  conclusivon 
of  the  statement  to  suggest  that  a  method  of  evolution  may  a 
must  have  been  established  by  design,  and  that  consequently  I 
ends  which  it  attained  may  and  must  have  been  designed,  both 
general  and  in  particular.  The  suggestion,  however,  ia  valid,  a 
is  perfectly  in  parallelism  with  the  inference  of  design  directly  if 
adjustment.  If  the  recognition  of  design,  therefore,  is  legitima 
without  any  regard  to  the  teleological  significance  of  the  proda 
of  adjustment,  the  most  radical  profession  of  nescience  of  the  "i 
signs  of  Nature  "  may  admit  that  some  design  is  revealed  in  i 
simple  fact  of  structural  adjustment,  oven  if  it  were  not  designed 
produce  what  it  produces. 

This  is  not  that  remote  and  hypothetical  admission  of  desi 
which  recognizes  simply  the  possibility  that  the  whole  system 
nature  may  exist  for  some  design  ;  hut  it  is  an  affinnative  and 
cesaary  recognition  of  design,  as  the  logical  antecedent  of  all  oo 
dinations  interpretable  in  terms  of  intelligence. 

VlU,  Besides  mutual  adjustment  of  structural  parts,  we  n 
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consider  the  meaning  of  adjastments  to  a  general  coDcept.  All  that 
we  know  of  fandaraental  plans  of  structare  in  the  organic  world  ia 
but  a  body  of  facts  exemplifying  adjustment  of  parts,  not  alone  to 
each  other,  but  to  an  archetjrpal  conception — an  inteUigential  stan- 
dard, It  is  freqaently  suggested  that  fundamental  relationships  have 
molted  from  the  law  of  heredity,  with  progressive  divergence. 
Th&t,  probably,  is  a  valid  scientifio  account  to  give  of  what  have 
been  styled  plan*  of  organization ;  and  every  one  is  free  to  rest 
ia  the  finality  of  science.  But,  if  our  minds  are  so  constituted  that 
we  irresistibly  conclude  design  from  coflrdination,  regardlesa  of  the 
butmmeutality  or  means  by  which  the  coordination  becomes  ex- 
prnaned  in  matter,  then  heredity  with  divergence  is  not  an  ultimate 
explanation,  and  every  man  is  at  liberty,  without  reproach,  to  pass 
beyond  the  pale  of  science,  and  recognize  hexedity  as  a  thoughtful 
dctcnmoation  fixed  for  tba  purpose  of  introducing  order  and  method 
into  the  organic  world,  as  we  find  them.  So  the  mathematical  order 
of  the  Bolar  system  is  explicable  in  scientific  terms,  by  ascribing 
it  to  the  cooling  of  a  primitive  nebula ;  but  the  forces  engaged 
in  the  evolution  of  a  planetary  system  must  be  rationally  conceived 
u  merely  the  instruments  which  work  ont  symmetrical  results  co- 
ordinated to  a  general  concept  or  plan.  If,  finally,  the  deepest  law 
of  natnre  is  the  law  of  evolution,  we  may  recognize  that  as  the  all- 
embncing  principle  under  which  events  emerge  into  being ;  but 
rvMOD  can  never  be  divested  of  the  simple  conviction  that  events 
coordinated  on  so  comprehensive  a  scale,  and  coordinated  to  so  vast 
■  ichenie,  give  expression  to  purpose  eqnally  vast  and  comprehen- 
rive.  The  explanations  of  science  are  held  to  be  valid,  but  they 
do  not  go  far  enough  ;  they  are  not  ultimate  explanations.  By  the 
inherent  principles  of  our  mental  being,  we  postulate  and  posit 
motiTe  and  agency  behind  the  last  explanation  of  science. 

IX.  As  design  ia  the  necessary  implication  of  parts  coordinated 
to  each  other,  or  to  a  general  concept,  so  metaphysical  cause  is  the 
only  ntional  explanation  of  those  ultimate  physical  antecedents 
which  belong  to  the  category  of  sub-causes  or  scientific  causes.  Of 
owtapbyaical  cause  science  professes  to  have  no  knowledge,  holding 
that  invariable  antecedence  is  the  scientific  conception  of  causation. 
Bot,  tnaoifestly,  no  phenomenon  comes  into  existence  becmue  an- 
other pboaomenon  precedes.  The  precedence  is  the  sign  of  antece- 
dent efflciency.  So  the  law  under  which  a  phenomenon  arises  is 
nodal,  not  csosal,  and  implies  prior  ordination,  as  the  subordinated 
evKDt  Implioe  transcendent  causation.    The  conditio  sim  qua  non  of 
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iheaomenoD  is  oot  its  essential  cause,  bat  the  condition  of  tl 
operativenesa  of  a  certMn  law  which  expresses  a  method  of  aetivii 
of  essential  cause.  The  notion  of  metaphysical  cause  is  therefo 
the  underlying  ground  of  sLl  the  ultimate  conceptions  of  science. 

That  notion,  In  spite  of  the  formal  restriction  of  the  logic  of  si 
ence,  has  found  constant  ez|)Tession  In  scientific  language  under  tl 
name  of  force.  This,  like  the  assumed  atom  and  molecule  of  phj 
ics,  the  ethereal  medium  and  the  ultimate  incompressibilitj  of  mi 
ter,  is  a  purely  metaphysical  conception.  It  is  a  name  which  t 
necessities  of  thinking  have  impelled  ua  to  adopt  for  the  efficien 
transmitted  from  or  through  the  phenomenon  which  stands  in  t 
place  of  invariable  antecedent.  Yet  there  are  qnestions  atill  deej 
which  offer  themselves  aa  subjects  of  analytic  thought.  Is  force 
entity  or  an  attribute  ?  If  an  entity,  is  it  self-acting  or  subor 
nated  ?  If  subordinated,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  power  wlii 
subordinates  it?  If  self-acting,  then  the  discernment  and  desi 
revealed  in  the  results  of  its  actit-ity  are  attributes  which  chan 
terize  a  demiurge.  But,  if  we  say  force  is  an  entity  which  produi 
results,  what  is  the  meana  by  which  it  produces  them?  Are  i 
all  results  produced  by  force,  and  is  not  our  reasoning  thus  reduc 
to  the  proposition  that  the  entity  force  employs  force  to  prodt 
results?  This  proposition  is  unintelligible,  and  shows  that  the  ci 
ception  of  force  as  an  entity  is  absurd.     Force  is  an  attribute. 

But,  if  force  must  be  conceived  as  an  attribute,  what  is  the 
lore  of  its  subject  ?  What  is  it  which  exerts  or  manifests  fore 
To  say  that  the  attribute  force  exerts  itself  ia  to  make  it  both 
tribute  and  subject.  Something  which  is  not  force,  but  whicb 
capable  of  exerting  force,  is  therefore  necessarily  implied  in  ' 
conception  of  force.  Is  matter  the  subject?  Then,  ^rs(,  it  i 
subject  which  thinks  and  purposes ;  for  the  results  of  foroe 
thoughtful  and  purposive,  and  matter  does  thus  posseas  a  "poi 
and  potency  "  of  psychic  results.  But,  tccoruOi/,  we  are  not  oert 
that  matter  possesses  a  subjective  nature.  We  only  know  mai 
phenomenally,  and  it  may  easily  be  that  phenomena  constitute 
there  is  of  matter  in  itself.  Yet  phenomena  are  manifestationi 
something  possessing  the  power  to  produce  them.  The  phenom 
which  we  cognize  aa  matter  are  manifestations  of  force.  If  tb 
be  no  snbject  matter,  there  must  be  some  other  subject  reve^ 
itself  in  the  phenomena  which  we  group  under  the  deeignatiot 
matter.  We  are  driven,  then,  to  the  recognition  of  an  intellig 
subject  as  the  ground  of  the  attribute  of  force  manifesting  ItcM 
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ides  in  the  being  of  what  we  c:lI1  matter,  as  well  as  in  the  changes 
which  are  impreaaed  upon  matter. 

The  inquiry  does  not  end  even  here ;  for  it  remains  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  mode  of  origin  of  forc«  from  its  subject.  ^Vhat  is  the 
method  by  which  the  aabject  reveals  the  attribute  of  force?  la 
forceful  emanation  from  the  subject  an  nnconscioas  and  continaoua 
n«oeMity  of  its  being  ;  or  is  it  a  conscious  and  voluntary  activity  ? 
If  necessary,  then  some  higher  power  has  imposed  the  necessity  ; 
if  tmconBcions,  then  some  higher  intelligence  directs  according  to 
the  laws  of  conscious  thought ;  for  co&rdination  of  products  implies 
at  least  two  things  consciously  apprehended  both  in  their  separate- 
neas  and  in  their  relation  ;  unconscious  intelligence  is  a  nugatory 
expression,  for  consciousness  is  the  prime  moment  of  intelligence. 
If  forceful  manifestations  are  effected  through  the  method  of  voli- 
tioii,  Chen  the  subject  which  constitutes  the  ground  of  all  cosmical 
force  is  possessed  of  will  as  well  as  intellect  and  susceptibility  to 
motive,  and  is  consequently  a  personal  entity — an  entity  thinking, 
feeling,  and  willing  with  reference  to  that  which  is  not  itself. 

Finally,  all  the  distinctive  doctrinal  enunciations  of  modem  sci- 
«Bee  are  conclusions  which  reach  beyond  the  peculiar  domain  of 
■cdence.  One  class  of  these  is  constituted  of  appUcations  of  the 
metaphysical  principle  of  continuity,  through  which  is  deduced  the 
evolution  of  the  forms  of  inorganic  matter  from  a  primitive  homo- 
geoeons  state,  and  also  the  forma  of  organic  matter  from  a  primi- 
tive vitalised  plasma.  Another  class  is  a  body  of  enunciations 
respecting  the  oaoaation  of  origins.  The  method  and  order  of  ori- 
ghu  mre  the  subject  of  legitimate  scientific  research,  bat  essential 
cantee,  aa  we  have  stated,  lie  quite  within  the  region  of  the  meta- 


It  appears,  therefore,  as  Lewes  states,  that  "  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  modem  science  are  as  transcendental  as  any  of  the  axioms 
of  ancieDt  philosopby,"  and  that  "  every  physical  problem  involves 
netempirioal  elements,"  All  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  sci- 
MCfl  lolf,  substance,  cause,  force,  life,  order,  law,  purpose,  relation, 
uitj,  idenUty,  continuity,  evolution,  natural  selection,  species,  ge- 
■tu,  order,  class — are  purely  metaphysical  concepts  or  ideax.  These 
an  not  the  objects  of  sensible  perception,  like  the  phenomenal  data 
of  Mietioe,  but  are  apprehended  by  the  rational  insight.  Many  of 
tliem  are  the  logical  antecedents  and  necessary  conditions  of  the 
po«at»Uty  of  experience.  They  precede  and  legitimate  all  our  cog- 
nitioiM  and  jadgmonte  concerning  the  sensible  world,  and  act  as  the 
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constitutive  and  co5rdinating  principles  among  oar  sensations.  They 
render  possible  the  logical  contemplation  and  intelligent  penetration 
of  nature.  They  constitute  the  bond  of  consistence  and  coherence 
in  the  fabric  of  science,  and  illume  the  system  of  the  cosmos  with 
the  supernal  light  of  thought. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  intended  to  reveal  clearly  to  the 
intelligent  reader  the  eziBtence  of  a  realm  of  legitimate  thought 
deeper  than  the  data  of  physical  science  ;  presupposed,  indeed,  by 
aU  the  logic  of  science,  and  sole  sponsor  for  all  the  validity  which 
the  principles  of  science  can  ever  acquire.  The  effect  is  not  to  im- 
pair the  authority  of  science,  but  to  rationalize  it  and  purge  it  of 
empiricism  and  dogmatism.  The  moral  is,  that  science,  from  its 
platform,  is  not  competent  to  utter  conclusions  on  themes  which  lie 
over  in  the  realm  of  metaphysics ;  but,  when  it  gives  utterances, 
either  affirmative  or  negative,  on  questions  essentially  metaphe- 
nomenal,  it  must  proceed  from  the  axioms  of  metaphysics,  and  not 
from  the  inductions  based  on  sensible  phenomena. 

Alexander  Winchsll. 


THE  PEEMASENCE  OF  POLITICAl  FORCES. 


DuBiNG  the  civil  war,  and  immediately  at  its  close,  the  finan- 
cial qacstioDB  determined  were  of  as  great  importance  as  or  greater 
than  any  now  before  the  country  ;  but  they  were  then  overshadowed 
by  graver  interests.  To-day,  fiscal  affairs  make  a  leading  issue  in 
party  politics.  The  main  qnestion  awaiting  decision  is  a  plain  one  : 
Shall  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  be  of  the  precious  met- 
als, or  shall  it  be  of  inconvertible  paper  ?  This  is  the  real  issue. 
lu  decision  will  decide  the  numerous  intermediary  schemes  which 
bare  been  invented  to  avoid  the  main  question  ;  and  we  shall  greatly 
Mnile  ourselves  if  we  suppose  that  any  point  of  rest  will  be  found 
abort  of  iL  Neither  of  the  two  chief  political  parties  can  be  said  to 
be  solidly  united  for  or  against  either  proposition.  Neither,  there- 
fore, could  at  this  time  go  into  a  Presidential  election  with  financial 
qucMiona  as  the  main  issnes,  with  the  certainty  that  all  its  forces 
would  be  in  line.  Something  of  the  strength  of  both  would  be 
drawn  to  a  third  party,  if  such  there  was,  which  represented  paper 
mooej  pure  and  simple.  Such  a  party  has  come  into  existence 
during  the  paat  four  years.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  it  should 
u  BOOn  as  fiscal  systems  became  leading  issues,  and  neither  of  the 
two  chief  parties  made  inconvertible  paper  the  financial  plank  of  its 
platform.  The  Greenback,  or  National  party,  then,  being  an  inde- 
pcndeDt  organization,  its  future  must  be  considered  by  tbo  light  of 
the  law  of  growth  of  third  parties,  which  is  invariable,  and  may  be 
stated  thus  :  Since  the  Uoo  principal  parlies  eachrepresent  the  whole 
icKeme  of  political  government,  though  different  principles  of  it, 
thtjf  npresent  gmeraUy  that  particular  dement  or  interea  in  it 
vAleA  CA«  third  parti/  repretenls  specially/.  7Rw  third  party  rmtst 
eontifuu  to  incrtoM,  vdtk  more  or  k»a  diaturbance  of  the  main  bodies, 
mMa  deeitive  point  is  reached.     When  this  has  been  attained,  it 
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either  ea^ireSy  and  its  individual  parte  are  reabsorbed  in  the  li 
principal  parties,  or  it  itself  absorbs  that  one  of  these  toith  wM 
it  has  most  affinUy.  Whether  it  does  the  one  thing  or  the  otl 
depends  in  the  main  upon  the  nature  of  the  interest  it  represeo 
A  party  formed  upon  an  issue  broad  enough  to  cause  a  civil  y^ 
has  one  sufficiently  broad  to  absorb  one  of  the  preexisting  partic 
while  another,  having  its  cause  of  being  solely  in  the  idea  that 
accident  of  nativity  should  be  the  qualification  for  sufi^ge,  paa 
away  with  no  other  than  a  third-party  record. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  to  consider,  in  view  of  this  law,  whetJ 
the  issue  upon  which  the  Greenback  or  National  party  is  formed 
such  a  one  as  may  threaten  the  existence  of  either  the  Republican 
Democratic  party  ;  whether,  in  fact,  either  of  them  shall  cease  to 
and  thereafter  parties  be  National  and  something  else.     The  isi 
presented  is  certainly  not  so  new  to  the  country  as  was  Km 
nothingism,  since  in  this  year  of  grace  it  can  claim  the  respecta 
age  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years.    It  had  its  birth  in  Mai 
chusetts  in  1690,  and  during  the  course  of  its  long  and  eventful  ] 
has  plagued  this  nation  more  persistently  than  any  other  u] 
which  political  parties  have  differed.    It  has  come  up  in  every  c 
ceivable  variety  of  form  ;  it  fomented  violent  disputes  among 
people,  and  between  the  people  and  the  royal  Gk)vemment  wl 
the  country  was  colonial ;  it  was  one  of  the  leading  economic  cac 
of  the  Revolution  ;  it  played  a  prominent  and  disastrous  part 
the  War  of  Independence  ;  it  made  havoc  in  our  domestic  aff; 
after  independence  was  achieved  ;  it  was  one  of  the  chief  obsta 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution ;  it  survived  its  adopt: 
which  was  thought  to  have  killed  it,  and,  entering  on  a  new  cai 
in  different  shape,  it  disturbed  the  country  under  President  M; 
son  ;  it  convulsed  it  under  President  Jackson  ;  it  worried  and 
tracted  it  more  or  less  nearly  down  to  the  accession  of  Presic 
Lincoln  ;  it  then  underwent  a  transformation  or  retransformai 
back  to  its  old  and  worst  form  ;  and  here  it  is  to-day,  as  act 
threatening,  and  troublesome  as  ever.    There  is  no  getting  rid  o 
It  will  not  down.    Its  persistency  as  a  disturbing  force  is  bey 
that  of  any  other  single  cause. 

And,  again,  as  to  the  various  forms  of  paper  money,  and  t 
effects,  we  have  tested  the  working  of  every  one  to  the  last  extre 
We  have  had  paper  money  in  every  shape,  and  issued  for  every 
riety  of  purpose,  that  the  history  of  finance  shows  to  be  know 
any  country  in  the  world.    There  has  been  inconvertible  and  ( 
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Tortible  puper  money  ;  and  paper  nonUDally  convertible  but  really 
inconvertible  ;  it  has  been  issued  by  the  General  Government,  by 
the  State  governments,  and  by  corporations  under  Government 
chftrtera  ;  it  baa  been  legal  tender  and  not  legal  tender,  and  the 
proverbial  ingenuity  of  the  Connecticut  mind  discovered  a  compro- 
mise between  these  two  ;  It  has  been  based  on  landed  security  ;  on 
the  Becurity  of  taxes  ;  and  on  no  other  security  than  the  pure  credit 
Of  withority  of  the  Government,  i.  e.,  "  fiat  money  "  ;  its  causes  of 
iasne  have  been  to  meet  extraordinary  Government  expenditures ; 
to  meet  current  Government  expenditures  ;  for  the  professed  pur- 
pow  of  affording  a  circulating  medium ;  and  aa  -a  loan  for  the 
promotion  of  industry.  Issues  of  "fiat  money"  have  nearly  all 
originated  in  the  necessities  of  war.  The  first  issue  by  Massachu- 
setts in  1690,  was  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  disastrous  expedition 
agunst  Canada.  Further  issues  were  made  for  a  tike  purpose  in 
1700,  and  the  other  New  England  colonies  with  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  joining  in  the  expeditions,  they  too  issued  "  fiat  money  " 
to  defray  the  expenses.  Virginia  made  its  first  issue  to  pay  the 
cost  of  Braddock's  expedition  ;  South  Carolina  to  meet  the  charges 
of  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlement  of  St.  Augustine ; 
the  Contioeotal  currency  was  issued  to  pay  the  charges  of  the 
Revolutionary  War ;  all  the  States  made  large  issues  for  the  same 
parpose  ;  and  the  greenback  of  to-day  came  into  existence  through 
the  Government  needing  money  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 

So  far  for  the  persistency  ;  let  us  glance  at  another  feature  of 
thb  issue,  viz.,  its  tronblesomeness.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a 
conMant  discord  between  the  colonies  and  the  Grown  on  this  mat- 
ter of  paper  money.  The  issues,  beginning  with  war,  but  soon  re- 
newed in  times  of  peace,  deranged  trade.  The  British  merchants 
ftttffer«d  heavily  in  conseqnence,  and  the  home  Government  tried 
bard  to  hold  the  colonists  down  to  the  use  of  coin,  Its  most  con- 
Bpkoous  success  was  in  exasperating  them.  In  all  these  troubles, 
tbe  popular  leaders  were  extreme  in  their  opposition  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Crown.  Restraint  being  removed  by  independence,  and 
the  people  being  free  to  manufacture  as  much  paper  as  they  chose, 
tbere  wa»  sulrstantial  nnanimity  npon  the  subject  until  depreciation 
began.  Depreciation  was  considered  to  be  something  nnpatriotic. 
Coogren  endeavored  to  stop  it  by  passing  tender  acts  and  maxi- 
mmn-price  acts ;  the  States,  by  acts  to  punish  speculation.  The 
"Safety  Committees  "  took  np  their  enforcement  vigorously,  and  aa 
tbaee  bodies  were  purely  voluntary  associations,  like  the  modem 
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yigilanoe  committee^  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  seal  with  which  they 
carried  on  their  operations.  In  a  few  years,  the  ruin  which  had 
been  wrought  was  f rightf  oL  Paper  money  was  said  to  have  done 
infinitely  more  damage  to  the  country  than  the  arms  of  the  enemy. 
Under  tiie  Confederation  we  have  some  more  examples.  An  era  of 
wild  speculation  followed  the  War  of  Independence,  just  as  it  did  the 
civil  war.  The  people  were  poorer  than  ever  they  had  been  before, 
but  peace  opened  a  glorious  dream  of  wealth  in  the  near  future. 
Free  trade  was  to  make  the  whole  country  opulent  immediately  ;  the 
price  of  lands  was  to  rise  enormously  from  the  torrent  of  immigra- 
tion expected  to  pour  in  from  Europe.  Paper  money  had  already 
turned  all  the  transactions  of  trade  into  a  system  of  betting,  and 
there  was  yet  another  popular  delusion  aiding  speculation.  '^  It  had 
not  escaped  observation,"  says  Marshall,  ^'  that  every  purchaser  on 
credit,  however  excessive  the  price  might  apparently  be,  had  not  onlj 
been  relieved  by  the  depreciation,  but  had  derived  great  gains  from 
his  contract.  Speculating  on  a  similar  course  of  things,  many  individ- 
uals had  made  extensive  purchases  at  high  prices,  and  had  thus  con- 
tributed  to  continue  for  a  time  the  deception  imposed  on  themselvec 
by  those  who  supposed  that  the  HevoltUion  tocu  a  talisman,  tohosi 
magic  powers  were  capable  of  changing  the  nature  of  things.^  Pre 
vious  to  1873  it  was  the  popular  belief  with  us  that  the  civil  war  had 
been  such  a  talisman.  In  two  or  three  years  the  crash  came,  and 
we  have  graphic  pictures  of  the  distress  and  disorders  which  attend 
ed  the  painful  process  of  contraction.  The  popular  cry  was  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  people  to  pay  their  public  or  private  debts 
the  more  popular  demand,  that  prosperity  should  be  restored  b] 
legislation.  After  1873  we  heard  this  cry  very  loud  among  our 
selves. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  cause  of  coin  against  paper  tool 
the  form  of  a  political  warfare  on  the  question  of  bank  or  no  bank 
It  was,  however,  no  longer  "  fiat  money,**  but  bank-paper,  nomi 
nally  convertible,  though  practically  as  inconvertible  as  the  other 
which  was  in  dispute.  The  establishment  of  the  first  United  Statei 
Bank  was  a  subject  of  warm  contention  between  the  two  po 
litical  parties,  for  the  Democrats  held  it  to  be  a  violation  of  th< 
Constitution.  Upon  this  point,  however,  they  changed  their  mindi 
in  1815,  and  demanded  that  the  bank  be  rechartered,  on  the  ground 
that  such  an  institution  would  control  the  extravagant  increase  anj 
wild-cat  operations  of  the  State  banks.  The  second  United  Statei 
Bank  opened  for  business  January  1,  1817 ;  but  its  operations  dij 
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not  tend  to  produce  nnanimity  of  opinion  betweon  the  two  parties. 
Great  expansion,  followed  by  violent  contraction  when  Congress 
threatened  to  cut  short  its  career,  produced  the  collapse  of  1819, 
whicii  inflicted  ruinous  losses  on  the  country.  When  President  Jack- 
SOD,  some  ten  years  or  so  later,  conuncnced  his  warfare  upon  it,  the 
Wliigs  had  taken  it  under  their  protection,  and  the  syetem  of  paper 
money  which  it  represented.  The  contest  reached  its  highest  point 
of  fiuy  in  the  second  election  of  Jackson.  "Jackson  and  hard 
money "  was  the  watchword  of  the  campaign  on  the  Democratic 
side.  Banking  corporations  were  to  that  generation  what  railroad 
oorporations  are  to  the  present.  As  a  result  of  the  campaign,  the 
charter  of  the  bank  was  not  renewed.  It  expired  by  limitation  in 
1836.  In  1846  the  last  of  the  many  contests  fought  out  between 
the  two  parties  on  the  paper-money  issue,  previous  to  the  civil  war, 
took  place  on  the  passage  of  the  second  Independent  Treasnry  Act, 
the  first  having  been  repealed  by  the  Whigs  tlie  year  after  its  paa- 
B^fe  by  the  Democrats.  With  its  enactment,  this  troublesome  and 
penistent  question  was  removed  from  the  field  of  national  (though 
Dot  of  State)  politics,  only  to  be  brought  back  again  through  the  war. 

The  least  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  virtues  of  "  fiat  money  " 
might  be  excused  if,  from  a  hasty  glance  at  those  facts,  he  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  party  had  an  issue  broad  enough  to  ex- 
pand upon,  until,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  growth,  it  became  one 
of  the  two  chief  j'arties  of  the  country.  But,  in  this  conclusion,  he 
wonld  be  profoundly  in  error.  Not  only  is  it  insufficient  for  this, 
bnt  it  is  one  which  the  historj-  of  this  country  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies shows  to  be  such  as  must  doom  a  third  party  to  inevitable 
Mid  total  defeat.  All  the  experience  of  the  past,  all  the  lessons  to 
be  derived  from  that  experience,  would  be  totally  falsified  if  the 
nltimftte  fate  of  the  Greenback  party  should  be  any  other  than  its 
defeat  and  dispersion.  The  harm  it  may  do  the  country  before 
tlut  time  most  be  through  its  influence  on  the  two  chief  parties, 
and  the  damage  it  may  inflict  by  local  succesaes. 

The  limiu  of  this  article  preclude  any  but  the  briefest  possible 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  this  assertion  ;  but,  if  we  look  under 
the  rorfftcc  of  things,  it  is  speedily  discovered  that,  where  paper  has 
gained  ito  national  victories  against  coin,  the  issue  has  always  been 
eomplicated  with  other  matters  of  far  deeper  interest  to  the  nation. 
lT|MMi  tb«  one  occasion  when  it  was  tried  on  the  merits,  the  side 
UttX  espOOMd  paper  money  suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat.  True, 
tint  the  people  in  colonial  times  were  greatly  enamored  of  a  pajier 
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currencj,  to  the  h,suc  of  tvliicb  they  bad  nmny  temptations ;  \ 
is  clear  that  there  could  be  no  dispasBionate  diecussioD  vhen  tbe 
canse  of  metallic  money  was  identilied  with  the  Crown  Oovemment, 
whose  interference  in  its  favor  was  resented  a»  an  invasion  of  popu- 
lar rights  ;  when  Samncl  Adams  is  fonnd  declaring  this  interference 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  tbe  cool-beaded  Franklin 
writes  pamphlets  in  opposition  to  it.  Furthermore,  this  interfer- 
ence was  so  far  succcssfnl  that  tbe  people  had  undoubtedly  to  wut 
for  independence  to  gather  a  full  eiperienee  of  the  evils  which  paper 
money  can  inflict.  Again,  tbe  Continental  Congress  could  not  tax, 
and  hence  the  issue  of  paper  money  was  the  only  way  in  which  it 
appeared  that  funds  could  be  raised  to  defend  the  country.  Thus 
its  issue  again  became  identified  with  patriotism,  and  at  a  time  when 
patriotism  was  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  After  the 
war,  paper  money  bad  no  such  moral  support,  and  at  onco  wc  find 
tie  most  violent  contests  for  and  against  its  issue  waged  in  the 
several  Slates,  one  olass  demanding  it  as  a  measure  of  relief  in  tbe 
prevailing  distress,  another  resisting  it  as  the  root  of  all  evil  Soon 
after  the  Debtors'  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts  was  put  down,  the 
Constitution  was  presented  for  adoption.  Its  provisions  struck,  as 
they  were  intended  to  strike,  what  was  thought  a  fata!  blow  at  the 
party  of  paper  money.  The  whole  country  divided  into  two  parUes 
for  and  against  adoption  ;  but  not  as  debtor  and  creditor.  This  issue, 
until  that  moment  distracting  every  State,  instantly  disappeared. 
Federal  or  auti-Federal  was  tbe  question.  It  is  certainly  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  mass  of  the  paper-money  party  went  to 
swell  tbe  ranks  of  the  an ti- Federalists,  and  yet  it  did  not  snffice  to 
give  them  tbe  victory  in  the  contest.  Afl«r  tbe  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Wbigs  represented  the  cause  of  paper.  They  cer- 
tainly can  not  be  called  a  successful  party,  and  in  their  financial 
policy  tbey  were  conspicuously  and  disastrously  unBucceBsful.  The 
two  Presidents  they  elected  were  elected  on  platforms  which  kept 
paper  money  in  tbe  background.  Wben  Jackson  and  Clay  were 
opposed,  the  main  issne  was  really  a  financial  one  ;  and  the  Whig; 
were  simply  nowhere.  One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  electoral 
votes  were  cast  for  Jackson  to  eighty-tbree  for  Clay,  although  the 
latter  had  tbe  whole  of  the  then  powerful  banking  organization  oi 
the  country  supporting  him.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  tbt 
question  as  then  presented  was  very  far  from  having  tbe  extreme 
form  in  which  it  is  now  presented  by  tbe  Greenback  party.  Fi' 
nally,  it  must  be  noted  that  it  is  not  due  to  ai^  decision  given  b} 
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the  coimtry  on  financial  questions  pore  and  simple  that  this  party 
has  a  cause  of  being  at  all,  but  solely  to  the  pressing  necessities  of 
the  GU>yemment  in  a  mighty  struggle  for  its  existence ;  and  thus 
patriotism  again  came  into  play,  and  but  lately  stump-orators  were 
talking  of  the  ^  bloodnstained  greenback.'' 

In  conclusion  :  as  to  the  degree  of  influence  which  the  Oreenback 
or  National  organization  may  exert  on  the  two  chief  parties,  and  the 
damage  it  may  thereby  inflict  on  the  country,  that  is  obviously  a 
matter  beyond  human  foresight.  But,  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  the  circumstances  of  the  present,  these  conclusions  seem 
justified :  First,  that  so  long  as  financial  questions  are  an  issue  in 
national  politics,  no  resting-place  will  be  found  until  it  is  finally  and 
absolutely  determined  whether  coin  or  an  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency is  to  be  the  money  of  the  country ;  second,  that  the  Oreen- 
back organization  will  never  be  anything  but  a  third  party,  and,  as 
such,  will  be  defeated  and  broken  up  ;  third,  that  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  agitation  will  be  a  decision,  irrevocable  if  such  be  possible, 
rither  by  amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  otherwise,  that  the 
national  Government  shall  not,  for  any  cause  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, issue  an  inconvertible  legal-tender  paper  money. 
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The  light  of  Ajsia.    Bj  Edwin  Arnold,  K  A.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
Blanid.    By  Robert  D.  Joyce,  author  of  <*  Deidre/'    Ibid. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Bayard  Taylor.    Household  edition.    Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Osgood  &  Go. 

Thb  light  of  Asia  has  been  long  in  reaching  the  heaven  of  Euro- 
pean song.  It  twinkled  on  the  chalky  cliffs  of  England  in  a  letter 
from  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  written  to  the  poet  Pope  from  Adri- 
anople  on  April  1,  1717,  and  containing  a  copy  of  verses  addressed 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  reigning  favorite  of  Achmet  m.,  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  that  potentate,  to  whom  he  was  contracted  in 
marriage.  Her  ladyship  took  abundant  pains,  she  wrote,  to  get  a 
literal  translation  of  them,  which  is  evident  enough,  and  she  thought 
they  resembled  the  Song  of  Solomon.  She  sent  them  to  her  corre- 
spondent as  a  curiosity  rather  than  as  a  poem,  for  she  appreciated 
their  poetic  qualities  so  slightly  that  she  immediately  set  to  work 
and  spoiled  them  by  turning  them  into  sing-song  heroics.  About 
this  time,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier,  Pamell  wrote  his  poem  "  The 
Hermit,"  which  is  unquestionably  of  Eastern  origin,  and  is  fully 
worthy  of  its  reputation  as  a  moral  apologue.  It  was  followed  by 
four  musical  but  absurd  productions,  the  work  of  a  true  poet,  in 
whose  exquisite  little  volume  they  may  be  read  to-day  as  "  Oriental 
Eclogues."  Of  greater  intellectual  value  than  these  was  the  famous 
"  Vision  of  Mirza  "  in  the  "  Spectator,"  and  of  doubtful  value  was 
Johnson's  lumbering  story  of  "  Rasselas."  Of  no  value  at  all  were 
the  many  delineations  of  Asiatic  personages  in  the  early  poetic 
drama  of  England — ^its  Tamburlaines,  Bajazets,  Aurungzebes — 
monstrosities  that  would  be  laughable,  if  they  were  not  horrible. 
A  host  of  other  Orientalities — the  spawn  of  these,  and  of  the  Angli- 
cized version  of  Oalland's  French  paraphrase  of  ''The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  "— "  Persian  Tales,"  "  Chinese  Tales,"  «  Tales  of 
the  G^nii,"  and  what  not — confounded  the  English  mind  with  their 
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vast  and  varied  miainformation  conceming  the  literature  of  the 
East.  It  might  have  been  enlightened,  however,  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who  was  one  of  the  firat, 
if  not  the  first,  Englishman  to  devote  himself  seriously  to  Oriental 
studies,  which  were  then  in  their  infancy  among  Europeans,  and 
who  achieved  what  was  theu  thought  to  be  eminence  therein.  His 
scholarship  was  more  remarkable  than  his  talents,  which  were  not 
distinguished  for  force  or  originality,  and  were  rather  of  a  judicial 
than  poetic  order.  He  wrote  two  volumes  of  elaborate  trifles  in 
rhyme,  among  which  were  a  number  of  translations,  paraphrases, 
and  imitations,  in  Latin  and  EngliBh,  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Chinese, 
and  Tarlcish  poems,  besides  a  series  of  bymns  in  honor  of  several 
Hindoo  deities.  It  is  possible  to  read  these  languid  exercises  in 
verae^  but  it  requires  a  large  fund  of  patience  to  do  so,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  find  something  characteristic  in  them.  Only  one  of  Sir 
William's  Eastern  poems  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  poetic 
anthologies — a  loose  paraphrase,  for  it  is  in  no  sense  a  translation, 
at  the  gazel  of  Ilafiz,  beginning  " Egher  an  Tiirki  Shirazi"  which 
ia  chi«fly  remembered  on  account  of  its  single  quotable  line — 
"  like  Orient  pearls  at  randoni  strnng." 

If  Sir  William  had  been  a  poet,  the  light  of  Asia  might  have 
reached  us  sooner  than  it  did,  and  its  white  radiance  need  not  have 
been  obscured,  as  it  was  by  the  lurid  glooms  of  Byron  and  the 
tvinlding  illuminations  of  Itloore.  But  it  was  not  lost,  for  gleams 
of  it  struggled  out  now  and  then  in  the  poems  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
whose  "  Abou  Ben-Adhem  "  will  live  as  long  as  the  language  ;  in ' 
chose  of  Trench,  whose  "  Poems  from  Eastern  Sources "  are  the  best 
things  that  he  has  written  ;  and  in  Matthew  Arnold's  "Sohrab  and 
Ru8t«m,"  a  noble  rendering  of  the  most  pathetic  episode  of  the  Shah 
Nameh  of  Ferdousi,  and  in  hiw  "Sick  King  in  Bokhara" — a  soul- 
troobled  relation  of  the  melancholy  Prince  of  Denmark.  Nor  was 
it  merely  handed  down  to  us  by  the  poets,  like  the  torches  in  the 
old  Grevk  game,  for,  the  more  the  languages  of  the  East  were  stud- 
ied, the  clearer  it  became.  It  was  a  guiding  star  to  scholars  all 
OTtr  Europe  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and 
Pmian,  and  Chinese :  it  was  a  fresh  source  of  inspiration  to  Goethe, 
and  Backt^rt,  and  Bodenstedt :  and  it  was  a  stumbling-block  to 
Cbiuuan  miasionaries,  who  were  obliged  to  translate  its  Scriptures 
before  they  could  hope  to  supplant  them.  We  owe  these  good 
g«DU«meo  more,  oo  doubt,  than  thoy  intended  we  should  ;  for,  in 
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their  endeavor  to  show  the  superiority  of  our  religion  over  the  reli- 
gions of  the  East^  they  were  compelled  to  state  just  what  those 
religions  are,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  place  in  our  hands  a  standard  of 
comparison  which  we  did  not  before  possess,  and  which  perhaps  is 
not  so  favorable  to  their  own  dogmatism  as  they  suppose.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  and  through  whatever  means  it  has  been 
gained,  authentic  and  noble  knowledge  of  the  cradle  of  the  race  has 
become  a  part  of  our  intellectual  inheritance,  and  has  prepared  us  to 
welcome  its  latest  manifestation  in  ^*  The  Light  of  Asia.'' 

The  mere  word  ^*  Asia  "  sunmions  a  thousand  remembrances 

'^  From  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  Time '' — 

remembrances  of  the  primitive  race  as  they  are  recorded  in  tradi- 
tion :  the  goings  forth  of  men  with  their  flocks  and  herds ;  encamp- 
ments of  tents  followed  by  villages  of  huts,  which  in  turn  are  fol- 
lowed by  walled  towns  and  cities ;   kingdoms  of  which  we  only 
know  the  names  of  their  rulers,  and  that  their  peoples  were  of  less 
account  in  their  eyes  than  the  wild  beasts  they  hunted ;  the  build- 
ing up  of  great  empires,  structures  of  tyrannous  power,  cemented 
with  blood,  and  the  downfall  of  those  empires  when  the  measure  of 
their  iniquity  was  full — scenes  of  carnage  and  destruction  which 
the  Muse  of  History  shudders  to  contemplate.    But  there  is  an- 
other Asia  than  this ;  for  upon  the  stage  of  this  gigantic  theatre, 
where  light  and  darkness  are  struggling  so  tumultuously,  we  see 
glorious  and  majestic  shapes,  and  a  splendor  of  opulence  without  a 
parallel  in  later  times.    And  there  is  still  another  Asia,  which  goes 
back  beyond  these,  and  is  yet  an  important  factor  in  the  history  of 
the  world — the  mysterious  mother  of  myths  which  have  shaped 
themselves  into  Religion.     It  is  this  greater  Asia  which  is  the  in- 
spiration of  Mr.  Arnold,  who  has  selected  its  gentlest  and  most  gra- 
cious benefactor  as  the  hero  of  his  poem.    The  life  of  this  extraor- 
dinary personage  who  is  sometimes  known  as  Gautama,  at  others  as 
Sdkya-Muni,  but  more  generally  as  Buddha,  is  so  overlaid  with 
myths  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  man  as  he  was  from  hif 
magnified  reflection  in  the  minds  of  his  followers.     The  date  of  hit 
birth,  which  varies  largely  in  the  different  countries  where  his  re- 
ligion prevails,  is  supposed  by  European  scholars  to  have  been  it 
the  first  quarter  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.    Hii 
name  was  Siddartha,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Eling  Suddhodana  an^ 
of  Maya  his  queen.     Stripped  of  its  poetic  garb,  the  story  of  hii 
childhood  is  that  of  a  beautiful  prince  who  was  gifted  with  genius 
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and  who  was  secluded  by  his  parents  leRt  he  should  discover  the 
sorrows  and  soflerings  of  mankind.  They  surrounded  him  with  all 
thai  could  please  the  eye  and  gratify  the  eenees ;  and  if  ever  prince 
should  have  been  happy  it  was  he.  But  he  was  bom  for  higher 
things,  and  be  sought  them  in  solitary  musings — in  solemn  risions 
&od  far-reaching  dreanin — 

"  la  which  the  burden  of  the  mjsterj, 
In  which  the  heav;  soil  the  wearj  weight 
Of  all  this  nninteUigible  world 
IVaa  lighteneil," 

Happy  in  his  marriage — for  ho  weds  3  beautiful  princess,  whom 
he  wins  from  all  his  rivals  by  feats  of  strength  and  skill — a  longing 
to  see  the  world  bannts  him  like  a  passion,  and  he  orders  his  chariot 
to  be  yoked — 

"  That  ho  may  ride  abroad  and  see  mankind," 

His  father  commands  the  city  to  be  gayly  decked,  and  that  no 
one  who  is  bait  or  maimed,  sick  or  stricken  in  years,  shall  come 
forth.  Prince  SiddArtha  rides  along  joyonsly  until  he  meets  a  man 
whose  back  is  bent  with  the  burden  of  many  years,  and  who  so- 
licits alms.     Then  he  knows  what  age  ia  : 

"  Turn  back,  and  drive  me  to  1117  homo  og^n  I 
I  bavo  seen  that  I  did  not  tliinlt  to  eee." 

I  rode  forth  again,  and  beheld  a  wretch  smitten  with  the 
i,  and,  as  he  had  before  known  what  age  was,  bo  now  be  knew 
it  death  was.  He  returned  to  his  palace  sorrowfully,  and,  brood- 
ing orer  the  misery  that  he  bad  seen,  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that 
there  must  be  a  cure  for  it,  and  that  he,  or  such  .1  one  as  he,  who 
having  much  to  give  gave  it  all  for  the  good  of  man,  and  spent 
himself  in  the  search  for  truth,  would  find  it,  and  so  bless  the  race  : 

"  Surelj  at  last,  far  ofT,  sometime,  somewhere, 
The  veil  would  litl  for  his  deep-searching  eyes, 
The  road  would  open  for  tiia  painful  foet, 
That  shniild  bo  won  for  which  he  lost  the  world, 
And  Death  might  Sod  him  conqueror  of  death." 

80  bo  nroM  one  night,  leaving  his  wife  and  his  unborn  child,  and 
went  forth  on  iiis  wanderings  after  wisdom.     He  sojourned  awhile 
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among  the  most  learned  Brahmans,  who  sanght  to  detain  him,  1 
withont  Buceeas,  for  they  could  not  direct  him  to  what  he  sought. 
He  was  beset  by  temptations,  which  he  baffled,  and  paaeed  tlirongh 
dire  conflicts  with  hostile  deities,  who  could  not  prevail  against  Iubl 
At  last,  after  years  of  wandering  and  meditation,  when  he  was  sit- 
ting under  a  bodhi-tree,  he  understood  the  riddle  of  life  and  death, 
and  attained  Kirvdna.  Illuminated  with  divine  wisdom,  and  filled 
with  infinite  pity,  he  returned  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  making  many 
converts  by  the  way,  and  reached  it  after  a  twelve  years'  separation 
from  hie  wife,  who,  with  five  himdred  ladies  of  ranit,  embraced  bis 
faith.  Such  was  Buddha,  whose  religious  tenets  propagated  them- 
selves rapidly,  and  are  to-day  the  faith  of  nearly  five  hundred  mil- 
lions of  mankind. 

What  concerns  us  critically  is  not  Buddhism,  bat  Buddha,  who 
certainly  ranks  among  the  great  names  of  the  world.  Sympathy 
such  as  he  felt  for  suffiering,  and  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of 
the  race,  was  a  mental  phenomenon  in  his  time,  and,  if  it  had  been 
looked  for  at  all,  would  have  been  looked  for  in  a  peasant,  never  in 
a  prince.  The  high  station  which  Buddha  filled,  and  from  which 
he  descended  in  his  love  of  mankind,  glorified  his  life  of  abnegation, 
and  imparted  an  heroic  element  to  his  character,  both  as  a  man  and 
a  religious  teacher,  an  element  which  Mr.  Arnold  is  the  first  English 
poet  to  perceive.  He  has  followed  the  accepted  facts  of  his  life, 
retaining  as  much  of  its  mytholo^cal  machinery  as  was  necessary 
for  his  purpose,  and  has  constructed  a  narrative  poem  which  is  as 
creditable  to  his  imagination  as  if  it  were  his  own  invention  instead 
of  a  rifacimknto  of  au  old  legend.  It  is  orderly  in  its  arrange- 
ment of  incidents  and  its  development,  artistic  in  it«  succession 
of  picturesque  effects,  and  noticeable  for  its  fluency.  Mr.  Arnold's 
blank  verse  has  the  merit  of  movement,  and  the  demerit  of  careless- 
ness. Hifl  vocabulary  is  not  large,  and  his  ear  is  not  nice.  With 
all  its  blemishes,  however,  it  is  an  honest,  manly,  beautiful  piece  of 
writing,  which  will  be  read  with  delight  by  the  lovers  of  poetry, 
and  with  interest  by  the  student  of  ethics.  No  other  poem  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  so  thoroughly  informed  with  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  East,  with  its  gentleness,  its  compassion,  and  its  self- 
sacrifice,  and  with  what  it  has  sought  and  found  in  its  unwearied 
searches  into  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  What  Mr,  Tennyson 
has  done  for  King  Artbnr,  Mr.  Arnold  has  done  for  Buddha,  whose 
divine  personatity  is  henceforth  enthroned  in  the  heavens  of  EngUi 
song,  where  it  is  indeed  the  Light  of  Asia. 
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What  Mr.  Arnold  has  done  for  Asia,  Mr.  Joyce  has  done  for 
Ireland.  It  is  an  Ireland  of  which  Moore  knew  nothing,  though  he 
had  temerity  enough  to  publish  its  history,  and  of  which  he  had 
only  the  faintest  conception  when  he  wrote  his  famous  ^^  Melodies." 
It  is  poetical,  no  doubt,  if  the  antiquity  of  a  country  and  the  stormy 
lives  of  its  kings  and  chiefs  are  poetic ;  but  few  have  been  able  to 
detach  its  poetry  from  the  barbaric  elements  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Mr.  Joyce  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  done  this — ^perhaps 
he  has  not  tried  to  do  it — but  has  contented  himself  with  depicting 
what  seemed  to  him  most  characteristic  of  the  Ireland  of  old,  which 
was  famous,  we  are  taught,  for  the  beauty  of  its  women  and  the 
valor  of  its  men,  and  which  was  certainly  given  over  to  deeds  of 
violence  and  blood.  He  has  selected  a  time  and  place  which  abound- 
ed with  the  materials  out  of  which  epics  are  shaped  ;  and,  if  these 
are  sufficient  for  a  poem,  '*  Blanid ''  is  one.  But  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient ;  for,  instead  of  being  the  motive  of  a  poem,  they  should  play 
a  subordinate  part  in  it,  and  rank  among  the  episodes  which  help  in 
the  development  of  its  story  and  its  characters.  There  are,  in  our 
way  of  thinking,  too  many  incidents  in  "  Blanid,"  which  we  remem- 
ber only  through  those  incidents,  and  not  as  a  whole — a  central 
unity  around  which  they  should  revolve.  It  lacks  light  and  shade, 
tenderness  and  repose.  Mr.  Joyce  has  decided  talent  as  a  story- 
teller, and  the  uncommon  merit  of  not  reminding  us  of  any  recog- 
nized master  of  narrative  verse.  There  are  no  suggestions  of  Ten- 
nyson here,  or  Morris,  or  Swinburne,  but  evidences  of  a  power 
which  has  not  yet  done  itself  full  justice.  If  we  may  trust  our  im- 
pressions, "  Blanid  "  was  written  too  easily.  The  necessity  of  find- 
ing rhymes  compels  Mr.  Joyce  to  give  his  sense  a  turn  that  he 
would  not  have  given  it  in  blank  verse,  and  that  does  not  naturally 
belong  to  it.  His  descriptions,  which  are  generally  florid,  are  fre- 
quently injured  by  this  want  of  skill  on  his  part.  But,  whatever 
fault  may  be  found  with  "  Blanid,"  it  is  a  poem  which  will  gratify 
a  large  class  of  readers  who  care  nothing  for  the  technicalities  of 
verse.  They  will  be  interested  in  its  succession  of  stirring  adven- 
tures and  in  its  delineations  of  a  savage  and  ferocious  people.  It  is 
not  a  lovely  picture  which  it  presents  to  us,  but  it  is,  we  are  per- 
suaded, a  more  faithful  picture  of  the  Ireland  of  the  old  bards — 

**  When  her  kings  with  standard  of  green  unfurled 
Led  the  Red -Branch  Knights  to  danger  ^' — 

than  the  '^  Idyls  of  the  King  "  of  the  England  of  King  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
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Technical  skill  in  which  Mr.  Joyce,  and  Mr.  Arnold  in  a  less  de- 
gree, are  deficient,  was  never  charged  against  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor, 
whose  first  poems  were  as  clearly  thought  out  and  as  carefully  writ- 
ten as  his  last  ones.  If  he  sinned  in  his  poetic  practice,  it  was  in 
the  direction  of  art,  of  which  he  possessed  too  much  rather  than 
too  little,  and  which  we  wish  he  could  have  occasionally  sacrificed  to 
nature.  We  have  here  not  exactly  a  complete  edition  of  his  poeti- 
cal works,  as  the  cover  would  lead  us  to  believe,  but  a  complete 
edition  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces,  the  fugitive  inspirations  of  more 
than  thirty  years  ;  and  it  is  in  these,  we  think,  that  he  is  seen  with 
all  his  singing  robes  about  him.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  he  was 
a  great  poet,  for  great  poets  are  rare,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
are  as  great  elements  in  his  poetry  as  in  that  of  any  other  American 
poet.  He  had  an  active,  imaginative  genius,  which  sympathized 
with  and  sought  out  large  subjects  and  emotions,  and  a  singularly 
noble  gift  of  expression.  His  diction  is  remarkable  for  its  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  and  for  its  harmonious  correspondence  with  sense. 
A  good  example  of  his  mastery  of  the  music  of  words  is  the  '^  Me- 
tempsychosis of  the  Pine,"  a  majestic  phantasy,  in  which  he  recalls 
his  pre-natal  earth-life  and  its  surroundings  : 

'*  I  held  the  eagle  till  the  monntain-mist 

Rolled  from  the  azure  heights  he  came  to  soar, 
And,  like  a  hunter,  on  my  gnarlM  wrist 
The  dappled  falcon  bore. 

"  Poised  o*er  the  blue  abyss,  the  morning  lark 
Sang,  whirling  near  in  rapturous  carouse ; 
And  hart  aud  hind,  soft-pacing  through  the  dark, 
Slept  underneath  my  boughs. 

"  Down  on  the  pasture-slopes  the  herdsman  lay, 
And  for  the  flock  his  birchen  trumpet  blew ; 
And  ruddy  children  tumbled  in  their  play, 
And  lovers  came  to  woo. 

**  And  once  an  army,  crowned  with  triumph,  came 
Out  of  the  hollow  bosom  of  the  gorge, 
With  mighty  banners  on  the  wind  aflame, 
Borne  on  a  glittering  surge 

"  Of  tossing  spears,  a  flood  that  homeward  rolled, 
While  cymbals  timed  their  steps  of  victory, 
And  horn  and  clarion,  from  their  throats  of  gold, 
Sang  with  a  savage  glee.^* 
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The  poetry  of  Mr.  Taylor  is  marked  by  elevation  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  a  pictnresqae  grasp  of  nature.  It  is  Tomeresqne 
in  its  saggestion  of  landscape  on  a  grand  scale — ^glimpses  of  moan- 
tain-ranges  purple  with  distance  and  shadowed  by  thunder-clouds, 
stretches  of  desert  sand,  yellow,  bleak,  trackless,  and  long  lines  of 
surf  rolling  in  on  desolate  beaches  in  the  lurid  light  of  morning. 
His  sense  of  color  is  good,  and  his  knowledge  of  form  large.  He 
experimented  with  new  measures,  or  new  combinations  of  old  mea- 
sures, and  was  generally  successful  He  had  a  definite  idea  of  the 
effects  which  he  wished  to  produce,  and  of  the  methods  by  which 
these  effects  could  be  obtained,  and  his  lightest  touch  was  a  sure 
one.  Premeditating,  as  he  did,  before  he  wrote,  his  work  lacked 
spontaneity,  and  was  nothing  if  not  elaborate.  In  his  choice  of 
subjects  he  appealed  to  the  head  rather  than  the  heart,  and  so 
missed  the  ondefinable  charm  of  tenderness.  Its  place  was  some- 
times supplied,  however,  by  a  certain  dignity  of  feeling,  which  is 
apparent  in  such  poems  as  ^'  The  Mystery,^  which  embalms,  we  be- 
lieve, an  early  sorrow  of  the  poet.  A  stanza  of  it  will,  perhaps, 
indicate  the  quality  to  which  we  refer  : 

''  I  keep  for  thee  the  living  love  of  old, 
And  seek  thy  place  in  Natare,  as  a  child 
Whose  hand  is  parted  from  his  playmate^s  hold, 
Wanders  and  cries  along  a  lonesome  wild.^' 

What  we  like  best  in  this  collection  of  the  poetical  works  of 
our  dead  singer  is  not "  The  Poet's  Journal,"  the  "  Home  Pastorals," 
or  '*  The  Picture  of  St.  John,"  but  his  shorter  and  less  ambitious 
poems,  such  as  "  The  Quaker  Widow,"  "  John  Read,"  and  "  Jane 
Read,"  which  are  perfect  studies  of  American  country  life  and 
character ;  such  as  "  Ariel  in  the  Cloven  Pine,"  "  The  Song  of  the 
Camp,"  and  the  airy  little  trifle  entitled  '* Proposal"  ;  and  such  as 
the  ''  Bedouin  Song,"  which  is  a  noble  companion-piece  to  Shelley's 
"  Lines  to  an  Indian  Air."  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  "  Poems 
of  the  Orient "  to  the  rest  of  the  volume.  They  are  enjoyable  and 
satisfactory  examples  of  objective  art,  and  noble  additions  to  our 
poetic  knowledge  of  the  East. 

RiCHASD   HSNBT  StODDABD. 
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THE  CATHOUC  CHURCH  AND  MODEM  SOCIETY. 


1.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  speculative  and  abstract,  bat 
strictly  concrete  and  practical.  It  is  to  ascertain  what  can  be,  and 
what  ought  to  be,  the  relations  of  the  Church  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  political  society  of  the  world  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

2.  These  relations  must  be— (1.)  Those  of  amity  ;  or  (2.)  Of  op- 
position ;  or  (3.)  Of  a  mixed  character — ^that  is,  both  of  amity  and 
of  opposition : 

L  First,  let  us  understand  what  is  meant  by  society,  and  then 
by  modem  society. 

1.  By  society  I  mean  the  state  of  man,  or  of  human  life,  in 
the  natural  order  apart  from  faith.  It  has  three  degrees  of  forma- 
tion or  completeness,  namely — (1.)  The  domestic  life ;  (2.)  The 
civil  life ;  (3.)  The  political  life  of  a  people  or  nation.  Human 
Bodety  comprehends  all  these  three  stages  or  forms  of  life.  They 
may  be  classed  also  more  briefly  as — (1.)  Private  life ;  and  (2.) 
Public  life :  the  private  life  containing  the  domestic  and  social  in 
its  narrower  sense,  the  public  life  containing  the  civil  and  political. 

2.  Now,  neither  mankind  as  a  whole  nor  any  integral  portion  of 
mankind,  such  as  a  people,  race,  or  tribe,  was  ever  yet  a  mere  nu- 
merical multitude,  without  head,  without  social  relations,  or  with- 
out authority. 

"iVb#  numerus  mmtiSy  et  fruges  consumere  natty'*  was  never 
true.    There  were  always  relations  of  inequality,  as  of  parentage, 
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brotberhoody  age,  strengtb,  mental  and  bodily,  and  therefore  c 
subjection  and  autbority,  which  constitute  organization. 

8.  Men  were  never  all  equal  The  first  principle  of  1789  i 
false,  and  it  is  the  npCiTov  'tpevdog  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

4.  There  never  was  and  there  never  could  be  an  "  original  con 
pact.**    The  whole  theory  is  a  "  chimcera  bombitans  in  vacuo,^^ 

5.  Mankind  was  never  without  organization,  and  tberefoi 
never  without  subjection  and  authority.  Every  generation  of  mc 
reproduces  both  these  elements  in  the  domestic  life  ;  and  no  civ 
or  political  life  is  possible  without  these  conditions.  It  would  I 
anarchy,  and  anarchy  can  not  last ;  it  destroys  itself  by  reactioi 
which  again  reproduces  order  and  authority. 

6.  Authority,  therefore,  is  an  imperishable  element  in  the  coi 
dition  and  history  of  man.  Authority  is  not  of  human  creatio: 
It  is  in  itself  divine.  When  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  others  sn 
that  authority  is  given  by  God  immediately  to  society,  and  med 
ately  by  society  to  the  one  or  to  the  many  who  bear  it,  he  declar 
authority  to  be  Oeodorov — ^that  is,  from  GU>d — and  in  itself  to  be 
divine  creation.  This  is  the  cntx  of  modem  society.  It  claims  i 
create  its  own  authority — that  is,  to  be  its  own  creator.  Such  aL 
is  St.  Paul's  declaration :  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  high 
powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  Grod  ;  and  those  that  are,  a 
ordained  of  God.  Therefore,  he  that  resisteth  the  power,  resistei 
the  ordinance  of  God.  And  they  that  resist  purchase  to  themselv 
damnation  "  (Romans  xiiL  1,  2). 

7.  The  theory  of  authority,  as  created  by  a  delegation  from  tl 
people,  is  therefore  false.  It  is  a  negation  of  the  truth,  and  an  i 
version  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  order  of  mankind.  The  peop 
or  society  of  men  may  designate  the  person,  or  the  family,  or  tl 
group  of  persons  who  shall  bear  authority,  but  they  can  not  crea 
it ;  nor  can  they,  when  it  is  once  impersonated,  revoke  it  at  the 
mere  will. 

8.  Authority,  as  it  exists  among  men,  has  for  its  root  eith 
right  or  might.  It  either  devolves  peacefully  from  sire  to  son,  < 
it  emerges  from  conflict  in  the  hand  of  the  strongest.  Might  b 
comes  right  when  confirmed  by  stability  and  permanence. 

9.  The  authority  of  pure  right  is  the  most  perfect,  but  perhaps 
exists  in  unbroken  devolution  only  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Vici 
of  Christ.  Might  is  either  the  root  or  the  renewal  of  every  oth 
authority  in  the  world.  But  authority  which  begins  in  might  b 
comes  rightful  in  many  ways,  as  in  conquest  followed  by  prescri; 
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tioa,  by  Toluntary  ccsaion,  by  immemorial  possesBion,   and  the 
like. 

10.  Bat  the  order  which  arises  from  might  is  better  than  an- 
archy. That  a  rightful  sovereign  be  overturned  is  an  evil,  that 
society  be  overttiniod  is  worse.  There  is  a  time  when  loyalty  to  a 
dispossessed  prince  ceases  to  be  a  civic  virtue ;  and  when  a  legiti- 
mate prince  can  not  rightfully  attempt  to  recover  his  throne  by 
force.  If  the  attempt  be  easy  of  accomplishment,  he  may  attempt 
it ;  if  it  he  morally  impossible,  he  ought  not  to  attempt  it ;  if  it  be 
both  possible  and  probable,  he  and  hia  subjects  must  use  their  pm- 
deoc«  and  ttelf-denial ;  if  it  be  possible  but  not  probable,  he  ought 
Dot  ^M  risk  civil  war,  which  for  an  uncertain  good  brings  certain 
bloodshed  and  misery  upon  his  people.  A  restoration  is  one  more 
revolution,  which  may  indeed  be  made  for  the  welfare  of  a  people, 
bat  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  person.  "  lieges  propter  regno, 
ncn  regno  propter  reges." 

11.  A  revolution  is  a  period  of  anarchy  which  can  not  last. 
Order  by  right  or  by  might  will  put  an  end  to  anarchy,  for  anarchy 
ia  intrinsically  destructive  to  the  society  of  mankind.  It  is  to  aoci- 
•ty  what  mortal  disease  is  to  the  body. 

12.  But  society  is  imperishable.  Given  man,  society  by  neces- 
aity  exists.  Man  out  of  society  is  inhuman  ;  man  never  so  existed. 
Society  ia  necessary  to  man,  and  not  only  to  his  perfection  but  to  hia 
hniiun  formation  and  development, 

13.  Historians  say  that  a  people  is  happy  which  has  no  history  ; 
for  history  is  the  narrative  of  wars  and  revolutions — that  is,  of  the 
orertfarows  of  authority  and  of  order,  and  of  the  perpetual  reatora- 
lioo  of  both. 

14.  Society,  then,  contains  all  the  relations,  bonds,  and  obligations 
of  haman  life,  domestic,  civil,  and  political,  and  all  the  daties  and 
affections  which  arise  from  those  relations.  Even  Cicero  could 
■ay,  "  0mft6i  omnium  charttatea  patria  una  complectiUtr"  and  St. 
Tbofsaa  says  that  the  objects  of  the  "  Donum  Pietatis,"  or  gift  of 
pioty,  are  "parenle*  et  patria,"  our  parents  and  our  mothor-country. 

15l  From  all  this  I  infer  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of 
a  eomiBOiiwealth  to  use  bis  utmost  power  to  hinder  all  evil,  and  to 
do  all  good  he  can  to  the  state  or  people  to  which  he  belongs.  These 
an  pontive  and  natural  duties  which  ho  can  not  fail  to  discharge 
witiumt  ettlpabte  omission,  or  rather  without  a  dereliction,  and  be- 
Inyal  of  tbo  tiigbeat  oatural  duties,  next  after  those  which  he  owes 
latnadiately  to  God, 
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So  much  for  society,  roughly  and  in  ontline. 

n.  Next,  few  words  are  needed  as  to  tbo  Catiiolic  Chnrch. 

I.  The  Catholic  Church  is  the  eociety  of  man  in  the  Bupernatural 
order. 

3.  It  is  a  perfect  society  in  all  the  sense  and  extension  of  the 
term.  It  has  authority,  subjection,  inequality,  equality,  relations, 
bonds,  obligations,  with  all  the  duties  and  affections  arising  from 
them,  St.  Paul's  analogy  of  the  body  of  a  man  or  the  human  struc- 
ture, with  its  unity  of  life,  its  symmetry,  sympathy,  mutual  needs 
and  reciprocal  services  of  all  its  members,  is  not  only  a  metaphor 
but  a  philosophy.  If  sociology  were  capable  of  a  scientific  sense,  it 
would  be  the  philosophy  of  society. 

3.  As  natural  society  develops  man  in  the  natural  order,  so  the 
Church  perfects  man  both  in  the  natural  and  in  the  snpematural 
order. 

4.  But  the  Church  not  only  perfects  man  or  individuals,  both  in 
nature  and  in  grace,  but  it  perfects  the  natural  society  of  man  also, 
in  all  its  relations  of  private  and  pnblic  life. 

5.  The  Church  elevates,  preserves,  and  perfects  the  domestic  aud 
public  life  of  natural  society.  In  Athens  and  in  Kome,  the  two 
culminating  points  of  natural  civilization,  society  had  almost  died 
out  by  the  gangrene  which  had  eaten  away  the  domestic  and  moral 
life  of  men. 

6.  There  is  therefore  a  divine  obligation  binding  the  Church  to 
enter  into  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  natural  society  or 
commonwealth  of  men,  or,  in  other  words,  with  peoples,  states,  and 
civil  powers. 

7.  TTiis  is  the  principle  implied  in  St.  Paul's  words  in  the  xiii. 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  Romans,  and  in  his  injunction  to  Timothy 
that  prayers  "  be  made  for  all  men,  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in 
high  station,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life  "  (1  Tim- 
othy iL  1,  2). 

8.  And  this  is  the  cause  why  the  Church  has  in  every  age  striven 
to  direct  not  the  Ufe  of  individual  men  only,  but  the  collective  life 
of  nations  in  their  organized  forms  of  republics,  monarchies,  aud 
empires. 

9.  So  long  as  the  world  was  heatfaen,  it  could  only  convert  indi- 
viduals and  sanctify  households.  Tbe  state  was  at  war  with  the 
Church  ;  there  was  a  conflict  of  laws,  and  an  irreconcilable  conflict 
of  aims  and  actions.    No  cooperation  could  exist  between  them. 
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10,  Aa  soon  as  the  society  of  tUc  empire  became  Christian,  the 
Chorch  penetrated  all  its  legislative  and  executive  actions.  The 
temporal  power  of  the  Pontiffs  is  the  provideotial  condition  under 
which  the  Church  has  fulfilled  its  mission  to  human  society. 

11.  The  domestic,  civil,  and  political  life  of  man  became  Chris- 
tian, and  the  Church  enveloped  the  natural  society  of  man  in  its 
own  unity. 

13.  liie  union  of  the  two  societies  was  so  complete  that,  aa  a 
whole,  every  member  of  the  empire  was  a  member  of  the  Church, 
and  every  member  of  the  Church  was  a  member  of  the  empire. 
Tbej  were  concentric,  coeitcnBive,  and  coincident, 

13.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  so  coincident  and 
ooncnrrent  that  a  heretic  wm  "  vitandua  " — to  be  avoided  by  all 
cituens  as  by  all  Christians.  He  not  only  forfeited  his  civil  rights, 
but  was  put  beyond  the  pale  and  commerce  of  human  society.  He 
was  like  the  leper  in  Israel,  whom  no  man  could  touch  without  be- 
coming legally  unclean.  No  man  could  give  to  the  heretic  fire  or 
water. 

14.  When  this  coincidence  ceased  in  part  to  exist,  Pope  MartiD 
v.,  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  relaxed  the  obligations  of  avoiding 
the  inevitable  commerce  and  contact  with  heretics  in  civil  and  po- 
litical life.  It  was  lawful  to  communicate  with  heretics  in  all  things 
except  only  in  religion.  "  Communicatio  in  sacria  "  ia  intrinsically 
•TiL  It  involves  at  least  implicit  communion  in  heresy.  But  out- 
■Ufi  of  that  circle,  which  is  divine,  the  fiuthful  could,  without  cen- 
son,  converae  and  cooperate  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  all  lawful 
tbioga  of  the  political  order. 

15.  The  Church,  therefore,  continued  to  hold  relations  with  those 
who  had  departed  from  the  faith,  except  when  jiominaHi/  excom- 
mnnicBt«d,  that  is  by  name,  in  all  things  outside  of  the  faith  itself. 

18,  But  this  divergence  of  the  two  societies  was  not  any  change 
on  iho  part  of  the  Church,  which  by  divine  guidance  is  immutable. 
It  was  the  falling  away  of  men  from  the  unity  of  the  faith.  And 
this  divergence  has  extended  itself  continually  for  the  last  three 
bundred  years. 

17.  Nevertheless,  the  Church  never  withdraws  from  the  state  as 
neb ;  which  would  be  to  abandon  the  natural  society  of  man  to 
it*  own  maladies  and  mortality. 

lEI.  It  continues  always  to  save  and  to  uphold  it,  and,  without 
taking  the  contagion,  it  is  in  contact  with  its  maladies,  to  heal  them. 
Poe  this  cause,  while  it  permits  the  sons  of  heretics  to  frequent  its 
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own  sohoolSy  it  f orbidsy  as  Reiffenstnel,  Ferraris,  and  the  Canonist! 
shoWy  Catholic  parents  to  send  their  sons  to  the  schools  of  thoai 
who  are  out  of  the  faith  (Ferraris,  Bib.  Can.  Hsdreticus,  s.  19). 

19.  From  this  it  is  inferred — 

(1.)  That  perpetnal  hostility  to  the  political  order  of  any  stati 
is  no  duty  of  the  Church,  unless  such  political  order  should  be  in 
trinsically  anti-Christian  or  anti-Catholic. 

(2.)  That  indiscriminate  opposition  to  any  political  order  is  no 
lawful  nor  reasonable.  Order  as  such  is  from  God.  Its  disorder! 
revolutionary  or  anti-Christian,  are  maladies  and  transient  condi 
tions,  which  need  to  be  opposed  with  a  specific  resistance,  while  tb 
political  order  itself  is  respected  and  obeyed. 

(3.)  That  perpetual  abstention  from  exercising  the  duties  of  citi 
zens  can  not  be  justified. 

It  is — 1.  An  abdication  of  a  natural  duty. 

2.  A  virtual  and  inevitable  separation  of  Church  ani 
state,  which  is  condemned  in  the  Syllabus — that  is,  tb 
separation  of  the  two  societies  which  God  willed  should 
be  united,  for  the  peace  of  the  one  and  for  the  perf ec 
tion  of  the  other. 

20.  Therefore,  in  every  society  or  commonwealth  which  may  b 
suffering  from  temporary  anarchy,  or  revolution,  or  conquest,  o 
usurpation,  the  duty  of  using  all  civil  powers  and  privileges  sti] 
within  reach  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  for  the  restoration  o 
authority,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  is  a  Christian  and  i 
Catholic  duty. 

in.  We  now  come  to  define  what  is  meant  by  modem  societj 

1.  Modem  society  is  the  old  society  of  the  Christian  worL 
mutilated  by  the  character  forced  upon  it  by  the  last  three  hundre 
years : 

1.)  First,  by  the  so-called  Reformation  which,  wheresoever  i 
prevailed,  destroyed  the  Catholic  unity,  and  extinguished  the  Cathc 
lie  mind  of  the  Christian  society. 

2.)  Secondly,  by  the  principles  of  1789,  which  were  not  a  mer 
local  formula  of  French  opinion,  but  a  dogmatic  theory  of  revolt 
tion,  promulgated  by  its  pretentious  authors  for  all  nations.  It  ha 
now,  in  fact,  directly  and  indirectly  pervaded  the  whole  politic! 
society  of  modem  Europe. 

3.)  Thirdly,  by  the  recent  international  settlement  or  law  whid 
has  admitted  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  Rome  as  capital,  and  then 
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fore  with  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  and  sovereiguty  of  the  Pon- 
tiffs, into  the  common  wealth  of  European  states ;  and,  so  far  aa  a,aj 
Jus  gtntittm  now  survives,  into  the  diplomacy  of  Europe, 

2.  Modem  society,  therefore,  is  not  the  natural  society  of  the 
woiid  before  Christianity,  nor  is  it  the  society  of  Christendom  when 
the  two  societies  were  in  amity,  and  coincidence  of  law  and  of  inten- 
tioa,  but  it  is  the  political  society  of  the  natural  order,  fallen  from 
the  nnity  of  faith,  communion,  and  obedience  to  the  divine  voice  of 
the  Chnrch,  revolutionary  in  its  political  creed  and  practice,  and 
cither  in  open  usurpation,  or  in  culpable  connivance  at  the  usurpa- 
tion, of  the  sacred  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

IV.  From  these  premisea  it  follows  : 

1.  That  the  Catholic  Church  can  only  partially  bold  political 
relations  with  such  states  in  Europe  as  have  departed  from  the 
Catholic  umty.  They  have  either  set  up  regalism,  aa  in  England, 
Dcnmaric,  and  Sweden  ;  or  Cxsarism,  as  in  Prussia.  In  so  far  as 
they  have  departed  from  the  jurisprudence  of  Catholic  Christen- 
dom, they  have  rendered  relations  of  cooperation  impossible.  But 
the  Cliurch  can  still  hold  relations  with  the  domestic,  social,  and 
dril  life  of  those  cyunlries  in  all  that  is  of  the  natural  order  of 
mankind. 

8,  That  the  Church  can  hold  no  relations  with  the  revolutionary 
politics  of  France  and  Italy,  in  so  far  as  they  are  founded  upon  the 
priociplcs  of  1789. 

3.  But  that  it  can  and  ought  always  to  hold  relations  with  the 
commonwealths  of  those  countries,  and  of  all  countries  in  all 
things  of  the  natural  order,  rejecting  only  the  violations  of  that 
order,  and  their  consequent  antagonism  to  the  divine  law.  In  so 
far  as  these  states  put  off  their  anti-Catholic  and  anti-Christian  at- 
titude toward  the  faith  and  the  Church,  in  that  measure  they  return 
to  the  state  of  simple  natural  society,  with  which  the  Church  is  not 
only  able  but  is  bound  to  maintain  relations  of  amity  and  of  co- 
operation. 

A.  It  follows  further  that,  in  proportion  as  the  civil  powers  of 
aay  itat«  are  under  the  dominion  of  an  erroneous  religion,  or  of  a 
acfaian,  or  of  a  royal  supremacy,  or  of  an  imperial  despotism,  or  of 
aa  aMi-Christian  revolution,  the  Church  can  bold  no  relations  with 
then.  It  can  not  cooperate  with  or  condone  the  Lutheran  or  Cal- 
rinistic  b«reiie^or  the  Anglican  echism,  or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  QtMsa  Etlzabctb,  or  the  Four  Articles  of  1682,  or  the  Organic 
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Articles  of  the  first  Napoleon,  or  the  Russian  Holy  Ecclesiastica 
Synod,  or  the  Falk  laws,  and  the  like.  But,  under  all  these,  ther^ 
lies  the  commonwealth  or  natural  society  in  all  its  domestic,  social 
and  civil  relations.  With  this  in  all  the  regions  of  its  life  and  con 
ditions  of  its  welfare  the  Church  sympathizes  and  cooperates  f o] 
the  common  good — ^and  that  because  even  toward  such  states  ai 
these  the  Church  has  duties,  such  as  (1.)  First,  to  guard  and  to  con 
serve  all  of  Christian  faith  and  morals  that  still  remains  in  them 
(2.)  Secondly,  to  minimize  all  the  evils  of  their  legislation  or  govern 
ment ;  and  (3.)  Thirdly,  to  recall  them  by  all  influences  to  a  bettei 
condition. 

6.  In  proportion  as  the  civil  powers  release  themselves  from  th< 
dominion  and  perversion  of  the  influences  which  are  antagonistic  t< 
the  Church  and  hostile  to  the  faith — ^in  proportion,  that  is,  as  th< 
state  returns  to  its  purely  and  simply  natural  order — the  repulsioni 
and  barriers  which  made  unity  and  cooperation  impossible  will  ceasi 
to  exist,  and  the  Church  can  then  draw  its  relations  more  and  mon 
closely  and  intimately  to  the  national  commonwealth.  Such  is,  iz 
the  main,  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  Statea 

6.  The  best  example  I  know  of  a  commonwealth  which  has  lost 
its  Catholic  perfection,  without  losing  its  traditional  but  imperf ed 
Christianity,  and  has  at  the  same  time  returned  in  great  part  to  th< 
natural  order — that  is,  to  the  truths  of  natural  religion  and  to  the 
four  cardinal  virtues — ^may  be  said  to  be  the  British  Empire,  and 
especially  in  some  of  its  more  recent  colonies.  There  exists  in  it 
nowhere  at  this  time  a  penal  law  in  matters  of  religion.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  has  all  its  spiritual  liberties  ;  no  man  can  be  molested  f  oi 
his  faith.  There  exists,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  bar  to  the  participation 
of  Catholics  in  any  of  the  regions  of  the  national  life,  domestic,  so* 
cial,  civil,  and  political,  excepting  only  the  Crown  and  the  oflSce  ol 
High  Chancellor  in  England.  With  few  exceptions  such  as  the 
Divorce  Court  and  the  presentation  to  livings  in  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  like,  there  is,  so  far  as  I  remember,  no  branch  ol 
the  public  life  and  service  of  our  commonwealth  into  which  a  Cath- 
olic, with  a  safe  conscience,  can  not  enter.  He  may  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  may  dispense  justice  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  may  servi 
and  command  in  the  army  and  the  navy,  he  may  hold  any  civil  oi 
political  office  under  Government,  he  may  partake  in  the  whole  world 
of  finance  and  commerce.  There  is  nothing  outside  of  the  unity  oi 
the  faith  and  of  the  Church  in  which  a  Catholic  in  the  British  Emij 
pire  may  not  be  a  citizen  and  a  patriot,  as  there  is  nothing  witi 
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that  imitj  in  which  he  can  yield  a  hair's  breadth  without  betraying 
his  fidelity,  and  desenring  the  worst  of  names,  or  at  least  that  of  a 
libend  Cs^olic. 

V.  1.  If,  then,  the  Chnrch  be  bound  by  its  divine  mission  to  con- 
aenre,  to  consecrate,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  natural  society  of 
man,  then  the  withdrawal  of  Catholics  from  the  active  service  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  non-fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  citizens 
and  patriots,  is  a  dereliction  of  duty,  and  unlawful  in  itself. 

2.  In  England,  so  long  as  penal  laws  excluded  Catholics  from 
all  careers  of  civil  and  political  life,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  their 
duty.  Catholics  had  only  to  maintain  inflexibly  their  unity  of  faith. 
It  ia  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  regarded  the  civil 
powers — and  the  whole  nation — as  antagonists,  with  whom  they 
could  hardly  hold  any  relations  of  amity  or  of  codperation. 

3.  Kor  is  it,  perhaps,  a  wonder  that,  after  the  abolition  of  penal 
laws,  the  same  antagonism  should  continue  as  a  personal  sentiment, 
and  that  Catholics  should  feel  no  ambition  and  no  desire,  perhaps 
even  no  willingness,  to  enter  into  the  careers  of  civil  and  political 
life.  Such  is  the  feeling  of  many  among  the  faithful  Irish  race  who 
can  not  forget  or  forgive  the  wrongs  of  their  past  history.  It  is  no 
wonder,  but  it  is  a  disaster,  for  thereby  the  whole  administration  of 
the  commonwealth  is  left  in  the  hands — ^I  will  not  say  of  antago- 
nists, but — of  their  non-Catholic  countrymen.  The  penal  laws  have 
been  abolished  for  half  a  century,  but  as  yet  Catholics  are  only  en- 
tering slowly  into  civil  careers,  and  no  Catholic  holds  any  political 
office  of  importance.  The  whole  constituency  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  does  not  return  a  single  Catholic  to  Parliament.  Twenty 
years  ago  Catholics  could  hardly  be  induced  to  sign  a  petition  to 
Parliament,  or  to  take  part  in  any  public  movements  even  of  na- 
tional beneficence.  This  was  an  unwise  abstention,  and  canceled 
their  weight  in  the  public  action  of  the  country.  It  was  socially 
and  civilly  la  politique  d^eff^CLcement^  which  their  enemies  most  de- 
sire to  perpetuate. 

4.  In  France,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  population,  less  only  about 
one  million  out  of  thirty-eight,  is  nominally  Catholic,  the  public  life 
of  the  nation  is  in  the  hands  of  Catholics.  Nevertheless,  in  every 
political  election  the  abstention  of  a  large  proportion  of  voters,  in- 
cluding the  peaceful,  the  unambitious,  and  the  retiring,  who  are  also 
for  the  most  part  certainly  Catholics,  has  left  the  effective  Govern- 
ment of  France  in  the  hands  of  the  anti-clerical  parties,  who  are 
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also  exaggerated  republicans,  and  without  faith  at  least,  if  they  \h 
not  formally  anti-Christian.  And  this  evil  has  been  greatly  aggr» 
vated  by  the  divisions  and  rivalries  among  the  sections  of  the  Con 
servatiye  party,  in  which,  if  anywhere,  the  sounder  Catholic  politi* 
cians  are  or  ought  to  be  found.  The  sympathies  of  Catholics  an 
rather  with  monarchy,  royal  or  imperial,  than  with  republicanism 
but,  the  Imperialists  and  Legitimists  being  divided,  the  whole  con 
trol  of  the  political  life  of  France  is  left  to  the  Republican  party 
which  contains  within  itself  an  extreme  section,  subversive  of  2I 
relations  between  the  commonwealth  of  France  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  republicanism  o 
France  is  not  the  republicanism  of  Switzerland,  nor  of  the  Unites 
States.  If  the  last  outlines  of  the  Catholic  tradition  of  France  ar 
to  be  preserved  in  its  civil  and  political  order,  it  can  only  be  don 
by  a  complete  union  of  all  the  conservative  sections  against  thei 
direct  and  natural  antagonist,  namely  the  anti-Christian  animosit 
of  French  republicanism.  While  Imperialists  and  Orleanists  an< 
Legitimists  are  contending  in  the  vain  hope  of  impossible  restora 
tions,  the  anti-clerical  and  anti-Christian  party  is  becoming  numei 
ous,  organized,  and  dominant.  It  is  at  this  moment  striving  for  tb 
supremacy  and  the  lead  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Chambe 
and  the  Senate,  and,  this  once  attained,  it  will  dominate  over  al 
political  opposition,  and  dictate  the  secularization  of  all  educatioi 
from  the  universities  to  the  primary  schools,*  the  abolition  of  th 
budget  of  the  clergy,  including  the  subvention  to  the  seminaries 
the  withdrawal  of  chaplains  from  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  th 
complete  dechristianization  of  the  whole  civil  and  political  orde 
of  France.  The  France  of  St.  Louis  would  then  become,  not  th 
United  States  of  America,  which  are  just  and  tolerant  in  religioi 
but  the  France  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 

But  into  this  subject,  which  I  give  only  as  an  illustration, 
will  not  enter  further.  I  will  conclude  by  reciting  the  teaching  0 
Leo  Xni.  in  the  Encyclical  of  1878.  Leo  XIII.  affirms  the  divin 
origin  of  authority  by  drawing  out  a  beautiful  analogy  of  the  di 
vine  monarchy  in  the  celestial  and  ecclesiastical  hierarchies  :  "  It  1 
plain  the  Church  does  wisely  in  impressing  upon  the  people  sul 
ject  to  authority  the  apostolic  precept :  *  There  is  no  power  bu 
from  God  ;  and  those  that  are,  are  ordained  of  God.  Therefore  h 
that  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.     And  the; 

*  Since  this  was  written  in  1S69  the  Empire  fell,  and  the  Ferrj  bill  haa  fulfillc 
the  foresight. 
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that  resist  purchase  to  themselves  damnation.'  And  again  he  ad- 
monishes those  'subject  by  necessity'  to  be  so  'not  only  for  wrath 
bnt  also  for  conscience'  sake,'  and  to  render  '  to  all  men  their  dues ; 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to 
whom  fear,  honor  to  whom  honor.'  For  he  who  created  and  gov- 
erns all  things  has  in  his  wise  providence  ordained  that  all  should 
occupy  their  proper  places,  the  lower  beneath  the  middle,  and  the 
middle  below  the  highest.  As,  therefore,  in  the  heavenly  kingdom 
itself  he  has  decreed  that  there  should  be  distinct  orders  of  angels, 
some  subject  to  others  ;  and  as  in  the  Church  he  has  instituted  va- 
rious orders,  and  diversity  of  offices,  not  all  being  apostles,  or  doc- 
tors, or  pastors,  so  also  has  he  appointed  that  there  should  be  in 
civil  society  many  orders,  distinguished  by  their  rank,  privileges,  and 
power;  so  that  the  state,  like  the  Church,  should  be  one  body, 
comprising  many  members,  some  more  noble  than  others,  but  all 
mutually  necessary,  and  all  concerned  for  the  common  good." 

Next  he  warns  all  Grovemments  that  their  peril  is  in  their  an- 
tagonism to  the  tradition  of  Christian  civilization,  and  that  their 
only  way  of  safety  is  in  renewing  their  relations  with  it :  ''And 
therefore,  venerable  brethren,  we,  upon  whom  the  government  of 
the  whole  Church  rests,  as  at  the  commencement  of  our  pontificate 
we  pointed  out  to  the  nations  and  princes  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
tempest  the  place  of  refuge  where  they  might  best  seek  for  safety, 
now  again,  moved  by  the  extremity  of  the  impending  peril,  raise 
to  them  once  more  our  apostolic  voice,  and  entreat  them,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  and  their  people's  welfare,  to  hearken  to  and  obey 
the  Church,  which  has  done  so  much  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of 
kingdoms,  reminding  them  that  the  principles  of  religion  and  of 
government  are  so  identified,  that  anything  that  injures  religion 
must  needs  injuriously  affect  the  loyalty  of  the  subject  and  the 
majesty  of  government.  And  inasmuch  as  they  must  well  know 
that  there  is  in  the  Church  of  Christ  a  power  to  avert  the  plague  of 
socialism,  which  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  human  laws,  or  in  the 
rigor  of  magistrates,  or  in  the  force  of  arms,  we  exhort  them  to  re- 
store that  Church  to  that  position  of  liberty  in  which  she  may  best 
exercise  her  saving  influence  for  the  benefit  of  all  human  society. 

"  But  this  audacity  of  perfidious  men,  which  threatens  greater 
ruin  to  civil  society,  and  strikes  the  minds  of  all  with  anxious  fear, 
derives  its  cause  and  origin  from  those  poisonous  doctrines  which, 
scattered  in  former  times  like  corrupt  seed  among  the  peoples,  have 
borne  such  pestilential  fruit  in  their  season.    For  you,  venerable 
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brethren,  very  well  know  that  the  object  of  the  war  which  ever 
since  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  waged  by  innovators  against 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  which  has  every  day  increased  in  intensity 
down  to  the  present  time,  has  been  that,  by  the  setting  aside  of  aU 
revelation,  and  the  subversion  of  every  kind  of  supernatural  order, 
an  entrance  might  be  cleared  for  the  discoveries,  or  rather  the  de- 
lirious imaginations  of  mere  reason.  This  kind  of  error,  which 
wrongly  usurps  the  name  of  reason,  as  it  elicits  and  sharpens  th€ 
desire  of  superiority,  naturally  implanted  in  man,  and  gives  a  loose 
rein  to  desires  of  every  kind,  has  spontaneously  penetrated  to  the 
wildest  extent  not  only  a  multitude  of  minds,  but  civil  society  itself. 
Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  by  a  novel  impiety,  unheard  of  evei 
among  the  heathen  nations,  states  have  been  constituted  without 
taking  any  account  of  God  and  of  the  order  established  by  him  ;  i1 
has  been,  moreover,  declared,  that  public  authority  derives  neithei 
its  principle  nor  its  majesty  nor  its  power  of  command  from  God 
but  rather  from  the  multitude  of  the  people — ^which,  thinking  it 
self  absolved  from  all  divine  sanction,  has  determined  to  acknowl 
edge  only  those  laws  which  itself  has  framed  according  to  its  owi 
good  pleasure." 

5.  The  social  and  political  evils  which  are  undermining  thi 
Christian  society  of  the  world  culminate  in  one  master  evil,  whici 
again  is  prolific  of  all  evils  ;  an  evil  which  reproduces  and  perpetu 
ates  the  whole  tradition  of  apostasy  from  the  Christian  name.  Th« 
state  is  everywhere  claiming  the  education  and  formation  of  men 
Christianity  is  expelled  from  that  formation.  Boys,  youths,  men 
and  nations  will,  if  the  Falk  laws  and  the  Ferry  bills  prevail,  her€ 
after  grow  up  in  Germany,  and  France  so  far  as  the  public  laws  cai 
accomplish,  without  Christian  faith  or  Christian  morals.  The  stat 
education  is  the  formation  of  men  "without  Christ  and  withou 
God  in  the  world."  And  that  is  the  truest  description  of  pagan 
ism.  Man  without  God  ends  in  political  Caesarism  and  the  deifica 
tion  of  the  civil  power.  On  this,  Leo  XIIT.  says:  "  The  supcmatura 
verities  of  faith  having  been  impugned  and  rejected  as  if  they  wer 
inimical  to  reason,  the  Author  and  Redeemer  himself  of  the  huma 
race  has  been,  insensibly  and  little  by  little,  forcibly  banished  fror 
the  universities,  the  lyceums,  the  gymnasiums,  and  from  every  pul 
lie  institution  connected  with  the  life  of  man.  Finally,  the  reward 
and  punishments  of  the  future  and  eternal  life  being  relegated  t 
oblivion,  the  ardent  desire  of  happiness  has  been  confined  withi 
the  span  of  this  present  life.    These  doctrines  having  been  dissem 
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nated  far  and  wide,  this  so  great  license  of  thought  and  action  be- 
ing everywhere  introduced,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  of  the  lowest 
clasSy  weary  of  a  poor  home  or  workshop,  should  desire  to  invade 
the  palaces  and  fortunes  of  the  rich ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
now  exists  no  tranquillity  in  public  or  private  life,  and  that  the  hu- 
man race  has  nearly  reached  its  lowest  depth." 

In  1869 — ^before  the  opening  of  the  Vatican  Council — the  fol- 
lowing words  were  written.  They  still  describe  the  state  of  Europe 
at  this  day.  There  is  not  a  Government  in  Europe,  except  our  own, 
that  did  not  use  its  influence  against  the  Council  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  There  is  not  a  Government  at  this  day,  except  our  own, 
which  has  not  a  social  revolution  at  its  back,  urging  it  on  toward 
manifest  dangers  and  perhaps  toward  its  ruin  : 

^  A  moment's  thought  will  be  enough  to  explain  why  no  civil 
Government  was  invited  to  attend.  What  Government,  at  this  day, 
professes  to  be  Catholic  ?  How  should  any  Grovemment  which  does 
not  even  claim  to  be  Catholic  be  invited  ?  What  country  in  Europe, 
at  this  day,  recognizes  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  a  part  of  its  public  laws  ?  What  country  has  not,  by 
royal  edicts,  or  legislative  enactments,  or  revolutionary  changes, 
abolished  the  legal  status  of  the  Catholic  Church  within  its  terri- 
tory ?  On  what  plea,  then,  could  they  be  invited  ?  As  govern- 
ments or  nations  they  have  by  their  own  act  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  unity  of  the  Church.  As  moral  or  legal  persons  they  are 
Catholic  no  longer.  The  faithful,  indeed,  among  their  subjects  will 
be  represented  in  the  Council  by  their  pastors  ;  and  their  pastors  are 
not  only  invited,  but  obliged  to  be  present.  If  any  separation  has 
taken  place,  it  is  because  the  civil  powers  have  separated  themselves 
from  the  Church.  They  have  created  the  fact,  the  Holy  See  has 
only  recognized  it.  The  gravity  of  the  fact  is  not  to  be  denied.  It 
is  strange,  that,  with  the  immutability  of  the  Church,  and  the  '  prog- 
ress,' as  it  is  vaunted,  of  society  before  their  eyes,  men  should  charge 
upon  the  Church  the  responsibility  of  breaking  its  relations  with 
society.  The  Church  at  one  and  the  same  time  is  accused  of  inmio- 
bility  and  of  change.  It  is  not  the  Church  which  has  departed  from 
unity,  science,  liberty  ;  but  society  which  has  departed  from  Chris- 
tianity and  from  faith.  It  is  said,  ^  If  Christian  unity  be  destroyed, 
if  science  have  separated  from  faith,  if  liberty  choose  to  reign  with- 
out religion,  a  terrible  share  of  the  responsibility  for  these  evils 
rests  upon  the  men  who  have  represented  in  the  Christian  world 
unity,  faith,  and  religion.'    Does  this  mean  upon  the  Episcopate, 
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Councils,  and  Pontiffs  ?    Who,  if  not  these,  ^  have  represented  in 
the  Christian  world  unity,  faith,  and  religion '  ?    Have  they,  then, 
misrepresented  these  things  to  the  world  ?    If  so,  who  shall  repre- 
sent them  ?  and  where,  then,  is  the  divine  office  of  the  Church  t 
The  Pontiffs  have  been  for  generations  lifting  up  their  voice  in  vain 
to  warn  the  Governments  of  Christendom  of  the  peril  of  breaking 
the  bonds  which  unite  civil  society  to  the  faith  and  to  the  Church. 
They  have  maintained  inflexibly,  and  at  great  suffering  and  danger^ 
their  own  temporal  dominion,  not  only  for  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  Church,  but  for  the  consecration  of  civil  society.    But  the 
Governments  of  the  Christian  world  would  not  listen  ;  and  now  a  Gen 
eral  Council  meets,  and  the  place  where,  as  at  the  Lateran,  at  Flor 
ence,  and  at  Trent,  they  would  have  sat,  is  empty.      The  tendencj 
of  civil  society  everywhere  is  to  depart  further  and  further  from  th< 
Church.    Progress  in  these  days  means  to  advance  along  the  line  oj 
departure  from  the  old  Christian  order  of  the  world.    The  civil  soci 
ety  of  Christendom  is  the  offspring  of  the  Christian  family,  and  th( 
foundation  of  the  Christian  family  is  the  sacrament  of  matrimony 
From  this  spring  domestic  and  public  morals.    Most  Govemmenti 
of  Europe  have  ceased  to  recognize  in  marriage  anything  beyonc 
the  civil  contract,  and,  by  legalizing  divorce,  have  broken  up  th< 
perpetuity  of  even  that  natural  contract.     With  this  will  surelj 
perish  the  morality  of  society  and  of  homes.     A  settlement  in  th< 
foundations  may  be  slow  in  sinking,  but  it  brings  down  all  at  last 
The  civil  and  political  society  of  Europe  is  steadily  returning  to  th< 
mere  natural  order.     The  next  step  in  dechristianizing  the  politi 
cal  life  of  nations  is  to  establish  national  education  without  Chris 
tianity.    This  is  systematically  aimed  at  wheresoever  the  revolutioi 
has  its  way.     This  may,  before  long,  be  attempted  among  ourselves 
It  is  already  in  operation  elsewhere.     The  Church  must  then  fom 
its  own  schools ;  and  the  civil  power  will  first   refuse  its  aid,  an( 
soon  its  permission,  that  parents  should  educate  their  offspring  ex 
cept  in  state  universities  and  state  schools.      The  period  and  thi 
policy  of  Julian  are  returning.     All  this  bodes  ill  for  the  Chureli 
but  worse  for  the  state.    The  depression  of  the  moral  order  of  righ 
and  truth  is  the  elevation  of  the  material  order  of  coercion  and  o 
force.     The  civil  powers  of  the  world  do  not  choose  this  course 
they  only  advance  in  it.     There  is  behind  them  a  power  invisible 
which  urges  them  onward  in  their  estrangements  from  the  Church 
and  that  unseen  power  is  at  work  everywhere.     It  is  one,  universal 
invisible,  but  not  holy — ^the  true,  natural,  and  implacable  enemy  o 
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the  one,  visible,  oniyerBal  Church.  The  anti-Christian  societies 
are  one  in  aim  and  operation,  even  if  they  be  not  one  in  conscious 
alliance.  And  the  Groyemments  of  the  world,  some  consciously, 
others  unconsciously,  disbelieving  the  existence  of  such  societies, 
and  therefore  all  the  more  surely  under  their  influence,  are  being 
impelled  toward  a  precipice  over  which  monarchies  and  law  and 
the  civil  order  of  the  Christian  society  of  men  will  go  down  to- 
gether. It  is  the  policy  of  the  secret  societies  to  engage  Govern- 
ments in  quarrels  with  Rome.  The  breach  is  made,  and  the  revo- 
lution enters.  The  Catholic  society  of  Europe  has  been  weakened, 
and  wounded,  it  may  be,  unto  death.  The  Catholic  Church  now 
stands  alone,  as  in  the  beginning,  in  its  divine  isolation  :  '  JEt  nunc 
reges  inteUigUe;  erudimini  quijudicatia  terram?  There  is  an  abyss 
before  you,  into  which  thrones  and  laws  and  rights  and  liberties 
may  sink  together.  You  have  to  choose  between  the  revolution 
and  the  Church  of  God.  As  you  choose,  so  will  your  lot  be.  The 
General  Council  gives  to  the  world  one  more  witness  for  the  truths, 
laws,  and  sanctities  which  include  aU  that  is  pure,  noble,  just,  vener- 
able on  earth.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  any  state  in  Europe  if  it 
®i^g>^g®  ii^  conflict  with  the  Church  of  God.  No  weapon  formed 
against  it  ever  yet  has  prospered.''  * 

Henbt  Edward  Cardd^al  Manning, 

Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

•  ^  The  GScmnenical  Council  and  the  Infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff/*  bj  Henry 
Edward,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.    London:  Longmans,  1869. 


The  Presidential  contest  of  1872  had  Bcarcely  closed  with  the 
triumphant  rec'lection  of  General  Grant,  when  a  New  York  news- 
paper, of  wide  circulation  and  pervading  influence,  but  somewhat 
prone  to  sensational  utterances,  announced  that  republican  institu- 
tiona  were  in  imminent  peril  from  the  probable  election  of  the  same 
individual  to  a  third  term.  It  was  boldly  affirmed  that  American 
liberty  could  not  aurrive  ench  an  experiment. 

Of  couTBG,  the  announcement  startled  that  whole  body  of  Demo- 
cratic opposition  which  had  bravely  followed  Seymour  and  Blair  to 
ignominious  defeat  in  1868,  and  which  had  cravenly  clutched  at 
the  skirts  of  Horace  Greeley  in  1872  in  the  vain  hope  of  being 
dragged  to  victory.  It  startled  a  large  body  of  soured  Republi- 
cans who  had  failed  to  secure,  or,  having  secured,  had  disgraced, 
preferment.  It  startled  a  larger  body  of  Republicans  who,  acknowl- 
edging the  illustrious  services  of  President  Grant,  yet  for  personal 
or  local  reasons  preferred  an  early  succession  of  some  other  indi- 
vidual of  the  same  political  faith.  And  it  startled  a  still  larger 
number  of  Republicans,  who  did  not  expect  to  find  a  President 
more  prudent,  more  sagacious,  or  more  honest  than  P*resident  Grant 
had  been,  yet  who  were  made  to  fear  that,  as  no  President  had  ever 
been  elected  for  more  than  two  terms,  so  for  some  occult  reason  it 
would  bo  unsafe  ever  to  elect  one  for  more  than  that  number  of 

Other  newspapers  echoed  the  solemn  warning  of  the  "  Herald." 
Political  conventions  took  up  the  refrain.  The  senseless  clamor 
culminated  when,  on  the  ISth  day  of  December,  1875,  the  Honor- 
able Mr,  Springer,  a  Democrat  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  presented 
to  the  House  of  Representatires  a  resolution  in  the  following  words  : 

Rf»olted,  Tliat  in  the  opinion  of  thU  ITonse  tlie  precedent  Mtatlished  \iy 
Washington  and  Dtber  Preaidentj  of  the  United  Stabw,  in  retiring  from  the 
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Prendentifll  ofSoe  after  their  second  term,  has  become,  by  mdversal  concnr- 
renoe,  a  part  of  oar  repablican  system  of  government,  and  that  any  departure 
from  this  time-honored  custom  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught 
with  peril  to  our  free  institutions. 

The  roles  of  the  Hoase  were  suspended,  and  the  resolution 
passed  on  the  yery  day  of  its  introduction.  No  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  rotes  were  recorded  in  its  favor.  Only  eigh- 
teen members  voted  against  it. 

That  reiterated  vociferation  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  ^ 
it  was  designed.    It  defeated  the  renomination  of  General  Orant  in 
187e. 

A  political  party  must  be  brave  and  conscientious  before  it  will 
venture  to  stake  its  hopes  of  the  post-olEices  upon  the  reflection  of 
a  President  who  has  been  fired  at  by  millions  of  his  countrymen  for 
four  yearSy  and  lied  at  by  more  millions  for  eight  years.  But,  when 
to  the  hostility  engendered  by  vilification  is  added  the  distrust  bom 
of  a  popular  panic,  no  matter  how  groundless,  temerity  itself  would 
doubt  die  availability  of  the  victim. 

Still,  that  resolution  remains  upon  the  journals  of  the  House.  It 
will  remain  there  for  ever.  We  hope  posterity  will  be  considerate 
enough  to  remember  that  we  had  not  quite  entered  upon  the  second 
century  of  our  national  existence  when  that  champion  piece  of  char- 
latanry was  enacted  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But,  happily^ 
at  the  present  time  the  Springer  resolution  is  inoperative.  Presi- 
dent Hayes  can  not  be  elected  to  a  third  term,  for  he  has  not  yet 
served  a  second  term.  It  is  true,  Creneral  Grant  still  lives,  and  he 
might  be  elected  to  a  third  term.  But  the  Springer  resolution  does,  x 
not  forbid  that.  It  only  enjoins  retirement  after  a  second  term. 
Grant  retired  at  the  end  of  the  second  term,  in  strict  accord  with 
the  precedents  and  the  resolution. 

That  resolution  rests  upon  the  bold  assumption  that  patronage 
and  not  principle  dominates  the  electors  of  the  republic  ;  that  the 
postmasters  are  too  many  for  the  people  ;  and  that  he  who  controls 
appointments  for  eight  years  will  form  a  corps  of  eighty  thousand 
official  janizaries  who  will  easUy  subjugate  six  million  who  have 
never  been  appointed  I  But  audacity  itself  has  not  yet  ventured  to 
suggest  that  a  private  citizen  is  likely  to  ride  down  people  and  post-  - 
masters  both,  merely  because  he  once  controlled  appointments. 

Since,  then,  no  one  can  now  be  hurt  or  helped  by  the  Springer 
resolution,  this  seems  a  fortunate  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  that 
f  uhmnation.    Since  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  the  world  has  not  seen 
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true  believers  seduced  from  the  worship  of  Gh>d  to  that  of  m 
metallio  calves.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  world  may  i 
again  see  true  republicans  scared  by  a  senseless  clamor  into  putt 
lighted  candles  in  their  caps,  after  the  manner  of  miners,  and  go 
down  into  subterranean  depths  to  quarry  out  a  President,  while 
foremost  man  of  his  age  stands  upon  the  mountain-top,  upon  wh 
the  eager  world  has  set  the  seal  of  primacy. 

It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  that  in  tli 
few  lines  quoted  from  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Bepresentati 
are  comprised  a  grave  impeachment  of  the  Federal  Constitutios 
gross  libel  upon  its  f ramers,  a  base  counterfeit  of  our  political  '. 
tory,  and  a  wanton  insult  to  our  common  sense. 

The  Constitution  clearly  permits  what  the  resolution  so  ford 
condemns.  The  fundamental  law  puts  no  limit  to  the  numba 
terms  for  which  the  people  may  elect  the  same  man  to  the  Th 
dency.  And  to  affirm  that  it  is  "unwise,**  "unpatriotic,** 
"perilous  to  our  free  institutions**  to  elect  the  same  man  tl 
times,  is  simply  to  impeach  the  Constitution  for  sanctioning  an 
so  malevolent  in  its  tendencies.  Moreover,  the  question  of  reS 
bility  was  not  overlooked  by  the  men  who  made  the  Constitut 
It  was  carefully  considered  and  reconsidered  by  them.  They  i 
not  wanting  in  sagacity. 

No  one  idea  was  so  prominent  or  so  universal  in  the  Consi 
tional  Convention  as  this  :  I^esidents  must  be  reeligible,  Who< 
they  might  elect,  they  should  have  the  right  to  reelect.  What 
might  be  the  length  of  a  term,  there  should  be  no  limitation  d 
the  number  of  terms.  The  reason  was  obvious.  Mr.  Gouven 
Morris,  the  man  to  whose  rare  genius,  according  to  Mr.  Madi 
we  are  indebted  for  the  polished  style  of  the  Constitution,  st 
that  reason  as  tersely  as  it  need  be  stated.  "  To  forbid  refilectic 
he  said,  "  tended  to  destroy  the  great  motive  to  good  behavior  ; 
hope  of  being  rewarded  by  a  reappointment.  It  was  saying  to  \ 
Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.*'  Roger  Sherman  also  said  :  "  1 
behaves  well,  he  will  be  continued.  If  otherwise,  he  will  be 
placed  on  a  succeeding  election."  Mr.  King  thought  there 
great  force  in  the  remark  that  "  he  who  has  proved  himself  i 
fit  for  an  office  ought  not  to  be  excluded  by  the  Constitution  i 
holding  it.'*  All  thought  reSligibUity  essential  to  a  well-ord 
government.  But  all  thought  it  essential,  also,  that  the  execi 
and  legislative  departments  of  the  government  should  be,  as  n 
as  possible,  independent  of  each  other.    How  to  secure  both 
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independence  and  re^Iigibility  was  a  problem  which  the  Conven- 
tion f onnd  it  difficult  to  solve.  The  prevailing  opinion  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Convention  was,  that  Congress  should  elect  the  President. 
And  all  conld  see  that  if  Congress  elected,  and  might  reelect  the 
Presidaity  he  would  feel  not  independent  of,  but  quite  dependent 
upon,  the  Legislature.  To  avoid  that  dependence,  some  proposed 
to  make  him  ineligible  for  a  second  term,  while  others  proposed  to 
make  him  elective  in  some  other  way  than  by  Congress.  But  on 
the  17th  of  July,  after  weeks  of  debate,  the  Convention  voted 
unanimously  that  the  Executive  be  chosen  by  the  National  Legis- 
lature. When  that  had  been  carried  and  on  the  same  day,  upon 
the  question  of  making  him  redligible,  six  States,  to  wit,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Geor- 
gia, voted  ay,  while  four  States  only,  to  wit,  Delaware,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  voted  no.  By  those  votes 
the  Convention  deliberately  declared  that  the  dependence  of  the 
Executive,  although  an  evil,  was  a  less  evil  than  ineligibility  to 
more  than  one  term.  On  the  26th  of  July  that  decision  was  re- 
versed. On  that  day,  in  the  absence  of  the  delegates  from  Massa- 
chusetts, seven  States  voted  for  the  motion  of  Colonel  Oeorge  Ma- 
son, of  Virginia,  to  make  the  '^Executive  to  be  appointed  for  seven 
years,  and  be  ineligible  a  second  time.''  In  that  shape  the  article 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  Executive  went  to  the  Committee  of 
Detail,  and  was  subsequently  reported  back  by  that  committee  in 
these  words  :  '^  The  Executive  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  a  single  person.  His  style  shall  be  ^President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,'  and  his  title  shall  be  *  His  Excellency.' 
He  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  ZegMcUure.  He  shall  hold  his 
office  during  a  term  of  ^even  years ;  but  shall  not  be  elected  a 
second  time." 

When  that  clause  again  came  before  the  Convention  for  con- 
sideration, the  struggle  was  renewed  to  rescue  the  choice  of  the 
Executive  from  the  hands  of  Congress.  The  struggle  was  protracted 
and  somewhat  heated.  At  length  the  whole  subject  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Executive  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  one  member 
ficm  each  Stata  The  committee  was  chosen  by  ballot,  and  upon 
it,  among  others  less  known,  were  placed  Mr.  Roger  Sherman,  Mr. 
Buf  us  King,  Mr.  Grouvemeur  Morris,  and  Mr.  James  Madison.  On 
the  4th  of  September  that  committee  reported  a  plan  for  choosing 
Piresidents  and  Vice-Presidents  by  an  electoral  college.  The  plan 
provided  that,  if  the  colleges  failed  to  elect,  the  choice  should  de- 
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Yolve  upon  the  Senate.    Mr.  Sherman  explicitly  avowed  that  ^* 
object  of  this  clause  of  the  report  of  the  committee  was  to  get 
of  the  ineligibility  which  was  attached  to  the  mode  of  election 
the  Legislature,  and  to  make  the  Executive  independent  of 
Legislature."    But  the  new  plan  was  at  once  attacked  upon 
assumption  that  the  colleges  would  never  elect,  and  of  course 
Senate  would  always  elect,  so  that  the  President,  instead  of  be 
independent,  would  be  the  mere  creature  of  the  Senate.    AiU 
long  debate,  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  to  postp 
the  report  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Eleven  to  take  up  the  plan  repoi 
by  the  Conmiittee  of  DetaiL     By  that  motion  the  Convention  ^ 
called  to  choose  directly  between  a  President  to  be  chosen  by 
Legislature  for  a  single  term  of  seven  years  and  a  President  to 
chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges  or  the  Senate,  but  without  limi 
to  number  of  terms.     The  motion  was  negatived.    Only  North  ; 
South  Carolina  voted  for  it.    With  some  modifications,  the  plai 
the  Committee  of  Eleven  was  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
the  records  of  that  great  debate  do  not  preserve  the  name  of  a 
gle  man  with  judgment  so  debauched  as  to  object  to  the  re^ligibi 
of  Presidents,  if  only  the  choice  could  be  preserved  from  legisla 
control. 

The  Constitution,  as  finally  agreed  to,  was  not  satisfact 
to  every  member  of  the  Convention.  Many  refused  to  sign 
Among  those  so  refusing  were  Messrs.  Robert  Yates  and  J 
Lansing,  of  New  York  ;  Edmund  Randolph,  Richard  Henry  \ 
and  George  Mason,  of  Virginia  ;  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massa 
setts.  Each  one  of  those  distinguished  gentlemen  has  left  on  re< 
his  reasons  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Constitution.  But  not  on 
them  enumerates  the  refiligibility  of  the  President  as  an  objec 
to  the  instrument.  Did  the  House  of  Representatives  affin 
"  peril  to  our  free  institutions  "  which  does  not  exist,  or  did  i. 
clear-sighted  cavilers,  eager  as  they  were  to  find  fault,  fail  to  s 
peril  which  did  exist  ? 

Again  the  Constitution  was  submitted  to  a  critical  revicT 
the  several  State  Conventions  called  to  consider  the  question  o: 
ratification.  In  Massachusetts,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  n 
bers  voted  against  ratification.  But  not  one  of  the  whole  nur 
objected  to  the  reeligibility  of  the  President.  No  such  objec 
was  suggested  in  the  Conventions  for  Connecticut  or  New  Hi 
shire.  That  criticism  was  made  in  the  Convention  of  New  \ 
It  was  made  by  Mr.  Melancthon  Smith,  a  delegate  from  Dut< 
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le  had  been  a  delegate  from  the  State  in  the  Federal 
Convention.  He  was  the  apostle  of  the  gospe!  of  rotation  in  office. 
lie  was  a  cooaidtent  one.  He  urged  the  rotation  not  of  Preaidonts 
alone,  hnt  of  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  also.  But 
Hr.  Soaith  found  no  second  to  his  idea  in  that  Convention,  and 
even  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  it.  For,  when  subsequently  he 
moTed  hU  schedule  of  amendments,  the  adoption  of  which  he  de- 
■ired  to  make  a  condition  precedent  to  ratification,  he  omitted  all 
mention  of  recligibility. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  the  objection  was  not  heard  of. 
One  year  after  Pennsylvania  had  ratified  the  Constitution,  a  large 
Convention  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  to  propose  amendments  to  it. 
Twelve  different  amendments  were  agreed  to.  But  no  limitation 
npon  reSllgibility  was  even  proposed. 

The  Maryland  Convention  would  not  consider  amendments ; 
would  not  hear  objections.  One  member  after  another  arose  in  bis 
placo  to  say  he  was  sent  there  "  to  ratify  the  proposed  Constitution, 
not  to  amend  it."  They  wonid  not  allow  an  amendment  to  be  read 
tren,  bat,  on  the  very  week  they  assembled,  they  voted  to  ratify 
tlifl  instmrnent,  by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  to  eleven.  Having  ratified 
the  Conslitntion,  in  order  to  pacify  its  opponents  the  Convention 
appointed  a  committee  of  thirteen  to  consider  the  subject  of  amend- 
taemU.  To  that  committee  were  submitted  thirteen  amendments, 
to  which  they  agreed,  and  fifteen  which  they  rejected.  But  not 
among  the  whole  twenty-eight  amendments  considered  can  be 
found  one  single  word  of  criticism  npon  the  reCligibility  of  the 
Pimident.  The  Convention  in  North  Carolina  was  far  less  cordial 
lo  the  new  scheme  of  government.  That  Convention  not  only  pro- 
poied  twenty-Hiz  amendments  to  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  but 
■greed  to  prefix  a  bill  of  rights  containing  twenty  sections.  Bnt 
not  flTcn  in  North  Carolina  was  a  man  to  be  found  to  object  to  the 
nflligibility  of  the  President.  No  such  man  was  found  in  South 
Carolina. 

On«  such  was  found  in  Virginia,  but  only  one.  In  the  Virginia 
Coorentioa  tbe  new  instrument  of  government  was  subjected  to  the 
moat  tKarchiog  re\-iew,  to  the  most  savage  analysis.  The  Conven- 
tion was  large  ;  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  were  numerous  and 
reaoliite.  They  convened  on  the  2d  of  June.  They  did  not  vote 
upon  ratifleotiou  until  the  34th.  Then  seventy-nine  out  of  one  hun- 
ini  and  iiixty-eight  votes  were  cast  against  ratification.  During 
tiw  d«bat«  wtiich  preceded  the  vote,  every  objection  which  human 
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sagacity  could  detect  or  human  ingenuity  could  invent  had  bi 
urged  against  it.    One  man  caviled  at  the  re6ligi][)ilit7  of  the  Pr^ 
dent.    Mr.  George  Mason  had  been  a  member  of  the  Federal  Cc 
yention«    He  had  heard  reeligibilitj  declaimed  against  there,  wh 
the  plan  was  to  give  the  election  to  Congress.    That  plan  had  b« 
abandoned — ^had  been  abandoned,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  avon 
purpose  of  removing  the  objection  to  reflections.    Still,  Mr.  Mai 
seemed  to  think  he  might  arouse  some  hostility  to  the  Constituti 
by  an  argument  against  reeligibility.     His  argument  is  worth 
producing,  since  it  is  the  only  one  in  our  literature  upon  which  < 
edict  of  the  House  can  be  excused.     Mr.  Mason  said  :  ^'The  Vn 
dent  is  elected  without  rotation.  It  may  be  said  that  a  new  elect 
may  remove  him  and  place  another  in  his  stead.    If  we  judge  fr 
the  experience  of  all  other  countries,  and  even  our  own,  we  n 
conclude  that,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  be  elect 
so  he  will.  .  .  .  This  President  will  be  elected  time  after  time, 
will  be  continued  in  office  for  life.     If  we  wish  to  change  him, 
great  powers  in,  Europe  will  not  allow  it.  ...  It  is  a  great  del 
in  the  Senate  that  they  are  not  ineligible  at  the  end  of  six  yei 
The  biennial  exclusion  of  one  third  of  them  will  have  no  effect 
they  can  be  reelected.    Some  stated  time  ought  to  be  fixed  w! 
the  President  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  private  station.   I  should 
contented  that  he  might  be  elected  for  eight  years,  but  I  she 
wish  him  to  be  capable  of  holding  the  office  only  eight  years  out 
twelve  or  sixteen,'*'' 

The  Springer  resolution  is  the  first  echo  of  George  Ma8< 
speech.  But,  among  all  the  men  who  debated  the  Constitut 
either  in  the  Federal  or  the  several  State  Conventions,  there 
but  two  who  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  favored  a  1< 
restriction  upon  the  right  to  reelect  Presidents.  Those  two 
Melancthon  Smith,  of  New  York,  and  George  Mason,  of  Virgi 
But  it  should  be  remembered  in  exculpation  of  Smith  and  Mj 
that  they  were  openly  trying  to  defeat  the  Constitution.  T 
were  opposed  to  it.  They  had  not  sworn  to  support  it.  It  was 
unnatural  that  they  should  raise  unreal  objections  to  it.  They 
not  assault  a  Constitution  they  had  sworn  to  support,  for  the 
pose  of  destroying  an  imaginary  candidate  by  stabbing  througl 

The  men  who  made  the  Constitution  struggled  to  secure 
reSligibility  of  Presidents.  They  surrendered  preferences,  a 
doned  cherished  ideas,  and  devised  new  plans,  in  order  to  pres 
the  right  to  repeat  the  elections  and  prolong  the  services  of 
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and  upright  Presidents.  They  could  hardly  have  expected  that 
within  a  century  a  generation  would  appear  whose  representatives 
would  dare  to  proclaim  that  the  exercise  of  that  simple  right  for 
which  they  sacrificed  so  much  was  ^^unwise,  unpatriotic^  and  ^ught 
with  peril  to  our  free  institutions.'' 

The  resolution  refers  to  the  precedent  established  by  Washing- 
ton and  other  Presidents,  in  retiring  after  the  second  term,  and  de- 
clares that  precedent  to  have  become  part  of  our  republican  systent 
But  a  majority  of  our  Presidents  have  retired  after  a  first  term. 
Why  shoi^d  the  two-term  precedent  become  a  part  of  our  govern-  ^ 
mental  system  more  than  the  one-term  precedent  ?  It  may  be  said 
that  C(eneral  Washington  chose  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  second 
term.  The  fact  was  so ;  but  it  is  difScult  to  see  how  General 
Washington's  refusal,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  to  serve 
a  third  term,  should  debar  the  people,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  cen- 
tury or  the  next,  from  choosing  a  man  a  third  time  who  will  serve. 
But  if  (General  Washington's  personal  tastes  are  equivalent  to  a  con-  y 
stitutional  limitation,  then  the  one-term  rule  should  prevail  and  not 
the  two-tenn.  He  ardently  desired  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  first 
term.  He  avowed  that  desire  often  and  earnestly.  He  assigned 
his  reasons  frankly  and  repeatedly.  His  reasons  were  personal,  not 
patriotic.  He  never  pretended  that  he  sought  retirement  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare,  but  only  to  gratify  his  own  feelings.  He 
said  to  Mr.  Jefferson  that  ^'  he  had,  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  and  most  particularly  at  the  close  of  it,  uniformly  declared  his 
resolution  to  retire  from  public  affairs,  and  never  to  act  in  any  pub- 
lic office  ;  that  he  had  retired  under  that  firm  resolution  ;  that  the 
government,  however,  which  had  been  formed,  being  found  evident- 
ly too  inefficacious,  and  it  being  supposed  that  his  aid  was  of  some 
consequence  toward  bringing  the  people  to  consent  to  one  of  suffi- 
cient efficacy  for  their  own  good,  he  consented  to  come  into  the 
Convention,  and  on  the  same  motive,  after  much  pressing,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  new  government,  and  get  it  under  way.  That  were  he 
to  continue  longer,  it  might  give  room  to  say  that,  having  tasted 
the  sweets  of  office,  he  could  not  do  without  them  ;  that  he  really 
felt  himself  growing  old,  his  bodily  health  less  firm  ;  his  memory, 
always  bad,  becoming  worse,  and  perhaps  the  other  faculties  of  his 
mind  showing  a  decay  to  others  of  which  he  was  insensible  himself; 
that  this  apprehension  particularly  oppressed  him :  that  he  found, 
moreover,  his  activity  lessened,  business  therefore  more  irksome,  and 
tranquillity  and  retirement  become  an  irresistible  passion." 
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His  personal  wishes  were  oyermled.  He  consented  to  a  re 
election,  and  was  unanimously  reelected.  Envious  of  his  overshad 
owing  fame ;  jealous  of  his  commanding  influence  with  the  people 
fearful  that  they  might  again  refuse  to  permit  his  retirement  at  thi 
end  of  his  second  term — ^the  hungry  pack,  who  longed  to  succeec 
him,  commenced  systematically  to  tear  him  down.  The  air  wai 
filled  with  calunmy,  with  caricature,  with  lampoons  and  lies.  Par 
tisan  malice  pursued  him  with  that  same  hound-like  ferocity  witl 
which  it  pursued  President  Grant  during  his  second  term.  He  die 
not  bear  it  as  Grant  bore  it.  No  man  saw  President  Grant  quai 
before  the  gibes  of  his  enemies  or  before  the  guns  of  his  country'i 
enemies.  Washington  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  injustice  oi 
his  countrymen. 

Before  the  first  year  of  his  second  term  was  ended,  Jeffersoi 
reports  that  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  ''the  President  was  much  in 
flamed ;  got  into  one  of  those  passions  when  he  can  not  commanc 
himself ;  ran  on  much  on  the  personal  abuse  which  had  been  be 
stowed  on  him  ;  defied  any  man  on  earth  to  produce  one  single  aci 
of  his,  since  he  had  -been  in  the  government,  which  was  not  dom 
on  the  purest  motives ;  that  he  had  never  repented  but  once  th< 
having  slipped  the  moment  of  resigning  his  office,  and  that  wai 
every  moment  since ;  that  by  Gk)d  he  had  rather  be  in  his  grav< 
than  in  his  present  situation  ;  that  he  had  rather  be  on  his  fam 
than  to  be  made  emperor  of  the  world  ;  and  yet  that  they  wer< 
charging  him  with  wanting  to  be  a  king  !  " 

Washington,  like  Grant — the  father  of  his  country  like  the  savioi 
of  it — was  accused  of  "  Caesarism."  It  is  not  so  very  strange  tha 
three  millions  of  people  just  emerged  from  monarchy  should  b 
jealous  of  imperial  designs.  But  it  is  passing  strange  that  fort] 
millions  just  swaggering  into  the  second  century  of  freedom  shouk 
be  scared  by  so  soft  a  spook  ! 

No  one  expected  to  dissuade  President  Washington  from  th 
retirement  he  so  passionately  coveted  beyond  the  expiration  of  hi 
second  term.  He  was  sixty-one  years  old  when  that  term  com 
menced.  He  was  sixty;five  when  it  ended.  The  infirmities  o; 
which  he  complained  at  sixty  were  aggravated  at  sixty-five.  H< 
died  before  the  next  term  ended.  The  number  of  his  enemies  ha< 
multiplied.  Their  hate  was  intensified.  Jefferson  had  left  his  Cab 
inet.  Madison  was  alienated  from  him.  He  had  been  compelled  Xa 
recall  Monroe  from  France.  He  yearned  for  rest,  and  he  inflexibl] 
sought  it.     Such  was  the  example  of  our  first  President. 
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"So  one  asked  Mr.  Adams  to  accept  a  third  term.  Bat  few  asked 
him  to  accept  a  second.  His  example,  therefore,  famishes  no  more 
sanction  to  the  Springer  resolution  than  does  the  example  of  Mr. 
WsBhiagton. 

Mr.  Jefferson  fumiBhed  a  precedent  more  to  the  purpose.  The 
Legulatnres  of  several  States  formally  invited  him  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  a  third  term.  He  as  formally  declined  the  invitation. 
He  Btsted  his  reasons  for  declining  as  follows  :  "That  I  should  lay 
down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period  is  as  much  a  duty  as  to  have 
bomfl  it  futhfully.  If  some  termination  to  the  services  of  the  Chief 
Ifa^strate  be  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  or  supplied  by  practice, 
Ilia  />fficc,  nominally  for  years,  will,  in  fact,  become  for  life ;  and 
bifltory  shows  how  easily  that  degenerates  into  an  inheritance.  Be- 
li«Ting  that  a  representative  government,  responsible  at  short  periods 
of  election,  is  that  which  produces  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  to 
Buokind,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  no  act  which  shall  essentially  impair 
that  principle  ;  and  I  should  unwillingly  be  the  person  who,  disre- 
garding the  sound  precedent  set  by  an  illustrious  predecessor,  should 
fomifih  the  first  example  of  prolongation  beyond  the  second  term  of 
office.  .  .  .  Truth,  also,  requires  me  to  add  that  I  am  sensible  of  that 
decline  which  advancing  years  bring  on  ;  and,  feeling  tbcir  physi- 
cal, I  ought  not  to  doubt  their  mental,  effect.  Happy  if  I  am  the 
lint  to  perceive  and  to  obey  this  admonition  of  nature,  and  to 
aolidt  a  retreat  from  cares  too  great  for  the  wearied  faculties  of 
■ge." 

Tbose  reasons  are  satisfactory.  Undoubtedly,  every  public  f  unc- 
tiooary  abould  lay  down  his  "charge  at  a  proper  period."  But  the 
proper  period  is  just  as  clearly  that  which  suits  the  public  conve- 
nieoce,  and  not  that  which  suits  the  convenience  of  the  individual. 
IliMory  has  already  exploded  the  assumption  of  Mr,  Jefferson  that, 
if  the  term  of  service  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  he  not  fixed,  he  will 
coDtinnc  to  bold  for  life.  The  term  of  service  is  not  fixed  by  any 
bw  or  any  practice,  and  yet  not  one  half  our  Chief  Magistrates  have 
ta  fSiCt  been  elected  even  the  second  time.  "  A  representative  gov- 
Qranent  responsible  at  short  periods  of  election  "  is  undoubtedly 
wise,  and  "  that  wluch  produces  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  to 
Btaakind."  Hut  the  right  to  elect  government  agents  at  short  pe- 
riods dott  not  involve  the  necessity  of  electing  iieic  agents  at  each 
rFcamng  period.  Elections  should  be  not  only  periodical  but  free. 
H  the  pooplo  really  wished  Mr,  Jefferson  to  serve  a  third  term  aud 
he  refused  to  do  so,  then  the  election  of  1808  was  not  free  but  re- 
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strioted.  The  people  had  not  free  choice  but  restricted  choice,  an( 
their  freedom  was  impaired  by  the  act  of  Mr.  Jefferson*  But  Mr 
Jefferson  is  not  exposed  to  that  imputation.  He  could  have  assignee 
a  better  reason  for  declining  to  serve  a  third  term  than  any  of  thos< 
he  did  assign.  That  better  reason  was,  that  he  could  not  be  electee 
to  a  third  term  !  That  fact  had  been  made  quite  manifest  at  thi 
time  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate.  Nothing  is  clearer  in  histor] 
than  that  he  waited  for  just  that  manifestation  of  public  opinio] 
before  he  did  decline.  The  Legislature  of  Vermont  first  threw  hi 
flag  to  the  breeze  on  the  5th  of  November,  1806.  More  than  tw< 
years  before  his  second  term  expired,  the  Legislature  of  Vermon 
addressed  to  Mr.  Jefferson  a  formal  invitation  to  become  a  capdi 
date  for  a  third  term.  In  December  following  the  Legislature  o: 
G^rgia  joined  in  that  invitation.  Maryland  did  the  same  in  Jan 
uary,  1807.  Rhode  Island  in  February,  and  New  York  and  Penn 
sylvania  in  March,  f oUowed  their  example. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  known  to  have  been  a  most  diligent  correspon 
dent.  During  all  those  months  he  was  constantly  receiving  letter 
from  individuals,  from  municipalities,  from  religious  societies  an< 
political  organizations.  He  replied  to  such  promptly,  becomingly 
But  to  the  Legislatures  of  those  great  States  he  deigned  no  repli 
for  more  than  a  year  after  the  first  one  addressed  him.  On  De 
cember  4,  1807,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  joined  in  the  invi 
tation  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Jefferson  determined  to  wait  no  longer 
He  addressed  letters  to  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
declining  to"  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  In  stating  his  reason 
for  declining,  he  employed  the  same  terms  in  each  letter.  Tho» 
letters  bear  date  the  10th  of  December,  1807.  They  were  givei 
to  the  public  in  the  columns  of  "  The  Aurora,"  at  Philadelphia,  oi 
the  19th  of  the  same  month.  Up  to  that  time  no  one  had  heard  ai 
objection  to  a  third  term.  Seven  States  had  asked  Mr.  Jefferson  t4 
accept  a  third  term.  Nobody  had  objected  to  his  having  anothe 
term  because  he  had  already  enjoyed  two.  What  he  himsel 
thought  of  a  third  term  he  had  diligently  concealed  from  the  pub 
lie  during  the  whole  agitation.  Two  days  before  his  letter  ap 
peared  in  "  The  Aurora,"  that  journal  copied  from  the  "  Trentoi 
True  American  "  an  article  commencing  in  these  words  :  "  Will  Mr 
Jefferson  consent  to  serve  another  term  as  President  ?  is  a  questioi 
which  almost  every  Republican  anxiously  asks,  but  which  no  on< 
can  certainly  answer."  The  States  which  at  that  time  had  declared 
for  a  third  term  cast  sixty-two  electoral  votes.     North  Carolinj 
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sabBequently  joined  the  number.  North  Carolina  then  gave  eleven 
Totes.  That  wonld  make  the  number  of  electoral  votes  which  had 
declared  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  seventy-three. 

But  the  States  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky;  Creorgia,  South 
Carolina,  and,  worst  of  all,  Virginia,  where  both  Jefferson  and 
Madison  had  their  homes,  obstinately  refused  to  join  in  the  Jeffer- 
son ^  boom.''  They  were  Republican  States,  they  voted  for  Madi- 
son, and  they  were  accorded  fifty-five  electoral  votes. 

Then  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Delaware,  cast  thirty-nine  electoral  votes.  They  were  Federal 
States,  not  Bepublican.  They  voted  for  Pinckney,  and  would  not 
vote  for  Jefferson  or  Madison  either. 

Of  course,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  thirty-nine 
votes  which  no  Republican  could  secure,  and  fifty-five  Republican 
votes  which  Jefferson  could  not  receive,  but  Madison  could,  the 
former  had  excellent  reasons  for  declining  a  third  term  for  himself. 
But  he  had  no  reason  for  declining  a  third  term  for  all  his  succes- 
sors. When  satisfied,  after  an  active  canvass  of  more  than  thir- 
teen months,  that  the  people  did  not  wish  to  prolong  his  services 
beyond  a  second  term,  he  did  well  to  recognize  the  fact.  He  would 
have  done  better  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  frame  his  disappoint- 
ment into  a  law  which  should  prevent  any  of  his  successors  from 
serving  longer  than  he  did. 

Since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jefferson  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  renominate  a  President  to  a  third  term.  There  is  ground  for 
believing  that,  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  not  secured  the  succession  to 
General  Jackson,  the  latter  would  have  been  retained  another  term. 
That  expedient  was  discussed  at  the  time.  The  ^^  Herald,"  a  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  of  Philadelphia,  then  said  : 

"The  present  attitude  of  Judge  White,  of  Tennessee,  appears 
rather  calculated  to  produce  an  impression  of  division  in  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks,  of  a  serious  character.  But  this  danger  will  vanish, 
when  we  refiect  that  if  it  should  appear  formidable,  when  the 
National  Convention  meet,  that  body  will  dissipate  it  in  a  few 
minutes,  by  the  nomination  of  Andrew  Jack%on  for  a  third  term; 
a  measure  every  way  calculated  to  avert  the  defeat  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  by  the  Whigs  ;  and  more  than  justifiable  by  every 
principle  involved  in  the  contest  of  the  party,  who  are  fighting  for 
popular  rights  and  democratic  goverjiment.^ 

But  constitutions,  history,  precedents,  and  statesmen  have  been 
nusconstrued,  before  the  era  of  the  Springer  resolution.    Rarely, 
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however,  has  the  human  understanding  been  so  rudely  insulted  ai 
by  that  strange  f  uhnination« 

To  tell  rational  creatures  that  '*  free  institutions  "  are  imperile( 
by  the  reflection  of  one  who  for  eight  years  has  proved  a  f aithf u 
Magistrate,  but  are  insured  by  the  election  of  one  who  has  nevei 
been  proved  at  all,  seems  to  be  the  extreme  of  audacity.  That  ii 
to  say,  that  our  institutions  would  have  been  endangered  by  the 
election  of  Gkorge  Washington  to  a  third  term,  but  were  preserved 
by  the  election  of  John  Adams ;  that  is  to  say,  that  our  republican 
system  would  have  been  threatened  by  a  third  election  of  Jamec 
Madison  or  Andrew  Jackson,  but  was  preserved  by  the  f  ortunat€ 
election  of  James  Monroe  and  Martin  Van  Buren. 

'^  I  have  no  other  lamp  by  which  to  guide  my  feet,"  said  Patrick 
Henry,  "  than  the  light  of  experience." 

When  science  fails  and  revelation  is  silent,  one  has  no  better  light 
than  that.  And,  if  experience  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  that,  the 
longer  a  public  servant  has  been  faithful,  the  surer  he  is  to  be  faith- 
f  uL  That  is  as  true  of  the  First  Magistrate  as  of  any  subaltern  ;  as 
true  of  the  head  of  the  nation  as  of  the  head  of  a  bureau.  The 
railway  manager  who  should  dismiss  a  conductor,  or  the  banking 
company  which  should  dismiss  a  cashier  who  had  been  faithful  for 
eight  or  for  eighteen  years,  upon  the  presumption  that,  because  he 
had  been  faithful  so  long,  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  him  longer,  would 
be  deemed  insane. 

It  is  even  more  irrational  to  conclude  that  one  who  has  for 
eight  years  scrupulously  guarded  the  solemn  trusts  reposed  in  an 
American  President  is  for  that  reason  to  be  more  distrusted  than 
a  new  man. 

"  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many,"  is  the  practical  wisdom  approved  by  the  Saviour. 
The  Honorable  Mr.  Springer  teaches  us  that  be  who  has  been  faith- 
ful over  all  things  for  eight  years  should  be  trusted  with  nothing 
thereafter.  The  world  will  make  a  mistake  if  it  shall  turn  from 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  follow  Mr.  Springer,  of  Illinois. 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  had  finally  agreed  to  the 
plan  of  a  President  chosen  for  four  years,  and  reeligible  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  people,  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  said  :  "  He  liked 
the  new  modification  on  the  whole  better  than  that  in  the  printed 
report.  In  this  the  President  was  a  monster,  elected  for  seven 
years  and  ineligible  afterward ;  having  great  powers  in  appoint- 
ments to  office,  and  continually  tempted,  by  this  constitutional  dis- 
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qnalifioation,  to  abuse  them  in  order  to  Bubvert  the  govemment.'' 
Mr.  Springer's  resolution  resurrects  the  monster  which  Hamilton 
denounced,  and  which  the  Conyention  with  such  diligence  buried. 

Paul  taught  the  Hebrews  that  without  sacrifice  there  was  no 
remission  of  sins.  Americans  are  taught  that  not  even  sacrifice 
will  saye  a  President  from  rebuke  after  eight  years'  seryice,  although 
he  has  been  sinless. 

TmOTHT  O.  HOWB. 


M.  DE  LESSEPS  AND  fflS  CANAL. 


Thsbb  appears  in  the  January  number  of  the  *^  Review  ^  i 
contribution  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  to  which  I  feel  disposed  to  replj 
The  same  ideas  have  been  more  elaborated  in  the  '^Bulletin  dt 
Canal  Interoceanique/'  published  in  Paris  under  his  immediati 
control  I  have  not  replied,  as  these  articles  appeared,  from  a  wil 
lingness  that  he  shall  have  it  all  his  own  way  where  his  language  ii 
spoken,  or  abroad  where  he  is  regarded  as  especially  authorized  U 
instruct.  If  he  can  find  in  Europe  a  moneyed  support,  and  partio 
ularly  in  France,  it  is  not  our  affair.  When  he  writes  in  English 
and  publishes  his  ideas  in  one  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  mj 
country,  he  not  only  invites  but  challenges  a  reply. 

Months  ago  we  were  informed  of  what  he  had  to  say  before  th< 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris  ;  he  expressed  surprise  and  even  dis 
appointment  at  finding  so  little  opposition  ;  it  was  a  regret  to  bin 
that  he  could  not  secure  a  controversy  on  the  canal  question,  anj 
appeared,  as  the  Irishman  is  represented  at  the  Donnybrook  Fair 
most  anxious  '^  to  find  some  gentleman  who  would  do  him  the  favoi 
to  step  on  the  tail  of  his  coat." 

Without  specially  wishing  to  perform  that  office,  I  purposi 
pursuing  my  way  quite  regardless  of  other  objects  than  a  fair  dis* 
cussion,  and  shall  confine  myself  as  far  as  possible — 1.  To  a  revien 
of  the  points  presented  for  American  consideration  ;  2.  To  some 
points  he  does  not  present ;  3.  To  the  general  merits  of  the  que^* 
tion  growing  out  of  his  presentations.  And  I  beg  my  readers  to 
take  note — in  explanation  of  my  frequent  allusions  to  M.  de  Lejh 
seps — that  that  gentleman's  connection  with  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise  is  about  all  that  gives  it  importance  in  France.  i 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  M.  de  Lesseps  states  that  our  Gov- 
ernment for  a  long  series  of  years  has  recognized  the  advantai 
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and  endeavored  to  promote  the  knowledge  necessary  to  solve  the 
possibilities  of  an  interoceanio  ship-canal ;  this  is  taking  a  proper 
step.  If  published  in  Paris  it  would  appear  as  a  contradiction  or  a 
revelation  of  what  we  had  been  aboat  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

On  page  3  M.  de  Lesseps  says :  *'  In  the  examination  made  of 
different  projects  in  the  United  States,  the  only  plan  thought  of 
has  been  to  make  use  of  inland  waters  for  constructing  a  maritime 
canal,  and  they  have  entirely  neglected  to  study  the  methods  by 
which  they  would  secure  a  constant  level  of  sea- water  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation  in  a  channel  from  one  ocean  to  the  other." 

This  does  not  comport  with  M.  de  Lesseps's  opening  acknowl- 
edgments of  the  interest  taken  by  our  Government  and  people  in 
this  question  ;  it  is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  facts,  but  what 
are  known  to  be  the  facts  to  every  intelligent  American.  Such  an 
avennent  emanating  from  him  might  find  believers  in  France,  but 
with  us  will  excite  either  a  feeling  of  ridicule  or  of  indignation. 
He  states  this  in  the  face  of  his  averment  that  we  have  spent  five 
million  dollars  in  making  surveys  across  the  isthmuses — ^in  the  face 
of  the  presentations  to  the  Congress  of  our  surveys,  extending  over 
the  whole  regions  involved,  without  the  existence  of  which  he  would 
have  suffered  the  perplexities  of  M.  Drouillet. 

The  assertion  of  M.  de  Lesseps  is  made  in  the  full  knowledge 
and  possession  of  a  line  of  levels  and  best  location  possible  for  a 
ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  carefully  made,  as  he  was 
informed,  by  Mr.  Menocal  in  the  Congress,  without  any  precon- 
ceived height,  if  at  all,  above  the  ocean-level.  The  summit-level 
arrived  at  was  the  result  of  a  necessity  that  was  found  apparent. 

The  following  extract  from  the  orders  of  Commander  Lull 
shows  how  far  M.  de  Lesseps  is  in  error  in  his  quoted  assertion  I 
am  now  discussing.  His  orders  were  prepared  by  the  Commission, 
although  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Natt  DsPABTifXNT,  WABHiHGToir,  D.  C,  Dectmber  29,  187^ 
Sm:  Upon  the  request  of  the  Interooeaiiio  Canal  Commission  for  more 
specific  information  in  relation  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  general  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  line  of  railroad,  yon  are  detailed,  and  will  proceed  in  the 
steamer  of  January  2d,  from  New  York  for  Aspinwall,  with  the  partj  of 
officers  ordered  to  report  to  yon. 

Your  thorough  experience  in  these  matters  relieves  the  Department  from 
preparing  minute  and  contingent  instructions.  Yon  will,  however,  obtain 
fpeoifio  information  on  the  following  points,  viz. : 
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1.  In  relation  to  water-snpplj  and  the  points  whence  it  shonld  be  dru 
for  an  interooeanic  canal,  if  conatructed  upon  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

2.  The  difficulties  that  may  exist  from  floods. 

8.  Actual  locations  of  the  most  practicable  line  or  lines,  with  locations 
locks,  if  the  route,  upon  examination,  should  render  this  advisable. 

4.  Observation  as  to  whatever  in  the  way  of  material  or  other  conditio 
would  look  to  the  general  question  of  construction,  whether  of  advantage 
disadvantage. 

6.  To  obtain  in  iadvance  from  the  Panama  Railroad  Gompany  whatei 
information  as  to  levels,  hnoton  to  he  authentic^  the  company  may  be  dispos 
to  give  you,  which  may  form  a  basis  for  your  special  careful  instrumental  < 
amination. 

6.  By  the  aid  of  a  tug,  and  whatever  other  facilities  may  be  necessary 
enter  the  Ohepo  River,  making  such  examinations  of  it  as  may  be  thou| 
advisable  after  inspection.  It  is  suggested,  if  the  near  approach  of  massi* 
solid  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohepo  should  make  it  possible  by  dams 
flood  considerable  areas  and  distances  for  slack-water  navigation,  that 
might  be  found  practicable  in  connection  with  a  tunnel  of  considerable  len| 
to  the  Gulf  of  8an  Bias.  If  the  prosecution  of  this  examination  should 
found  advisable,  put  it  in  such  a  shape  as  will  not  lead  to  doubts  as  to  relati 
practicability. 

It  was  only  after  a  full  consideration  of  aU  the  routes  surveyc 
and  the  belief  of  the  Commission  that  no  others  existed  equal 
those  that  had  been  developed,  that  it  sent  in  its  report  of  pref  eren 
for  the  Nicaragua  route,  as  the  above  facts  abundantly  establii 
notwithstanding  the  ideas  of  M.  de  Lesseps  to  the  contrary. 

There  is  nothing  more  potent  than  a  grievance.  M.  de  Lessc 
presents  one.  It  is  nothing  less  than  that  the  Congress  which 
invoked  had  not  been  furnished  with  all  of  the  means  by  which  t 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  h 
arrived  at  a  decision  respecting  the  merits  of  the  different  rout 
This  "  exclusively  American  Commission  "  was  appointed  under 
act  of  Congress  to  obtain  and  report  upon  all  necessary  inf  ormati 
touching  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  an  interoceanic  sk 
canal  across  this  continent.  To  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  express 
objects  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  it  thought  necessary  to  ask 
personal  inspection  of  the  routes  by  able  engineers  for  its  infom 
tion,  in  order  the  better  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  a 
of  execution,  over  which  it  was  supposed  actual  lines  of  locati 
exbted.  These  inspections  were  made,  and  revealed  the  fact  tl 
the  Atrato-Napipi  route  located  by  Commander  Sclfridge  was  alm< 
wholly  supposititious,  and   that  the  Nicaragua  route  located 
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Commander  Lull  presented  all  the  elements  of  calculation  for  an 
engineer. 

The  Conmiission  endeavored  in  yain  to  get  from  or  through  the 
Panama  Railroad  surreys  for  a  canal,  said  to  have  been  made  hj 
Colonel  Totten.  As  far  as  I  know,  only  partial  lines  were  made  by 
him  for  that  object. 

finding  it  impossible  to  get  the  information  otherwise  than 
through  an  instrumental  survey,  the  Commission  stated  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  its  inability  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
without  ity  and  our  Gh>vemment  immediately  directed  its  execution 
in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Commission,  by  the  command- 
ing officer  and  civil  engineer  who  had  executed  the  surveys  of  the 
Nicaragua  route,  thus  obviating  a  further  examination  of  them  for 
comparison  as  to  cost  of  execution. 

The  Grovemment  also  directed  the  making  ^  an  actual  line  of 
location  via  the  Atrato-Napipi  route  by  Lieutenant  Collins,  IT.  S. 
Navy,  a  very  able  and  reliable  officer,  as  the  results  of  his  surveys 
show. 

The  Commission  then  examined  carefully  into  all  the  work  done, 
and  sent  to  the  President  its  report,  journal  of  proceedings,  and  cop- 
ies of  all  of  the  surveys  and  inspections,  upon  which  it  based  its 
decision.  The  surveys  of  the  Panama  and  Atrato  routes  were  pub- 
lished especially  for  and  sent  by  our  Government  to  the  Paris  Con- 
gress. Our  Government  did  not  furnish  the  journal  of  the  Commis- 
sion nor  the  long  reports  of  the  engineers  sent  over  the  two  routes 
above  named,  not  as  a  boardy  but  to  give  their  individual  opinions 
/or  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  Commission.  The  value 
of  this  information  was  duly  acknowledged  in  their  report,  of  which 
copies  were  furnished  the  Congress.  Has  M.  de  Lesseps  a  real  or 
an  imaginary  grievance?  Has  the  '^ exclusively  American  Com- 
mission ^  indulged  in  ways  that  are  dark,  as  is  inferred  ? 

Li  due  time  I  shall  revert  to  his  parade  of  the  candor  and  ingen- 
uousness of  the  Congress  considering  that  subject,  in  the  light  of 
papers  which  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  are  not  to  be  found  even 
in  the  libraries  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  that  it  is  not  polite  to  look  a  gift-horse 
in  the  mouth.  There  was  no  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  to  furnish  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  Congress  with  any 
surveys ;  there  would  have  been  neither  reason  nor  object  in  using 
duplicity.  He  was  furnished  with  all  the  information  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  was  at  liberty  to  assign  any  value  to  it  that  he  thought 
VOL.  cxxx. — NO.  279.  10 
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proper.  In  relation  to  the  coat  of  these  survey 8y  I  wish  to  correct  Id 
error.  He  gravely  asserts  the  expenses  incurred  through  making 
them  was  $5,000,000. 

In  1870  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  was  transferred,  which  ivi 
nished  instruments,  engineers,  draughtsmen,  hired  labor,  extra  X!| 
tions,  shelter-tents,  etc.,  for  the  Tehuantepec  and  Nicaragua  sui 
yeys,  and  for  all  those  made  by  Commander  Selfridge.  The  specii 
expenses  necessary  for  the  objects  above  named  for  instrument! 
surveys  of  the  Panama  route  by  Commander  Lull  and  for  the  Atrf 
to-Napipi  route  by  Lieutenant  Collins,  amounting  to  about  $10,001 
were  met  by  the  navy  contingent  fund,  in  great  part,  at  least,  vecj 
little  of  the  $40,000  appropriation  remaining  unexpended. 

No  expenses  were  entailed  on  the  Government  through  the  4l 
version  of  vessels  of  war  from  their  ordinary  duties  as  cruisers  f 
"  special  duty  "  to  ^d  in  these  surveys.  The  cost  of  publicatio 
was  defrayed  by  special  appropriations,  probably  amounting  i 
$50,000.  As  M.  de  Lesseps's  statement  of  the  expenditures  mad 
as  a  consequence  of  these  surveys  is  preposterous,  the  public  woo] 
be  pleased  to  know  the  source  of  his  misinformation. 

Referring  to  page  5,  we  find  M.  de  Lesseps  compliments  Qener. 
Turr  and  others,  who  formed  an  initiatory  society,  of  which  i 
shall  know  more  before  the  close  of  this  paper.  He  says,  ^'  In  thi 
company  I  have  taken  no  part  whatever.'* 

In  April  of  1866  a  M.  Gogorza  sought  my  acquaintance  ai 
informed  me  that  he  knew  a  low  line  of  levels  across  the  Isthm 
of  Darien.     I  expressed  my  gratification,  and  was  informed  that  1 
sought  an  interview  with  General  Grant,  to  lay  the  whole  matt 
before  him.     I  replied  that  I  knew  General  Grant  took  great  int< 
est  in  that  subject,  and  hoped  that  I  could  arrange  this  as  he  c 
sired.     In  short,  General  Grant  sent  an  officer  then  on  his  staff 
see  M.  Gogorza,  who  showed  partial  maps,  and  finally  said  that 
was  unwilling  to  give  up  his  great  secret,  as  he  would  then  be  qu 
in  the  power  of  those  who  were  possessed  of  it.     Some  years  afi 
I  received  a  note  from  him,  urging  haste,  without  which  his  precic 
information  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  Europeans,  a  calamity  tl 
he  was  most  anxious  to  prevent.     Perhaps  somewhat  in  an  Ang 
Saxon  manner  I  replied  that  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  witi 
mere  pretender.     I  had  placed  him  years  before  in  communicati 
with  General  Grant,  and  he  had  failed  to  carry  out  his  expresi 
purpose. 

During  the  fall  of  1876,  after  I  had  prepared  a  paper  which  i 
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read  October  31st  before  the  G^graphical  Society  of  New  York, 
the  Secretary  of  State  presented  me  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Grogorza,  who 
at  length  had  given  the  world  his  great  secret.  I  stated  that  I  had 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  this  individual,  and  pointed  ont,  by 
the  height  he  gave  the  mouth  of  the  river  Paya  above  the  sea^levely 
that  what  was  asserted  as  a  fact  was  a  mere  fallacy.  A  foot-note, 
read  before  the  Society  referred  to,  exposed  the  pretension  of  Gro- 
gorza.  I  may  as  well  add  that  the  paper  was  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  sufficiency  of  our  information  respecting  the 
Isthmus  to  controvert  the  assumptions  of  M.  Drouillet,  French  engi- 
neer, and  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Initiatory  Society.  He  visited 
our  country  to  invoke  the  aid  of  our  learned  societies  in  a  ^^  gener- 
ous attempt '^  to  explore  these  (to  him)  unknown  regions,  in  relation 
to  which  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  inform  himself  for  the  past 
five  years,  but  could  not,  by  reason  of  the  information  being  entire- 
ly contradictory ! 

In  addition  to  being  possessed  of  '^valuable  information,''  M. 
Gogorza  held  a  provisionary  grant  from  the  Colombian  Grovemment. 
Hence  we  see  his  title  to  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  Initiatory  Society  before  alluded  to— not  resulting,  however, 
from  the  benefit  derived  from  his  '^  information,"  for  we  find  that 
Lieutenant  Wyse,  after  all,  did  agree  with  me  that  the  Tuyra-Tupisa 
route  was  impossible  for  a  canal,  as  shown  in  my  paper  of  Novem- 
ber, 1878.  Yet  he  compliments  Gogorza  on  his  services,  and  him- 
self visited  Bogota  twice  to  secure  desired  amendments  to  the  con- 
cession, which  at  length  were  obtained.  In  reading  the  papers  of 
the  Initiatory  Society,  it  seems  that  M.  Grogorza  was  like  Esau,  not 
in  the  matter  of  a  hairy  coat,  but  in  the  value  that  he  attached  to  a 
mess  of  pottage — General  Ttlrr,  the  brother-in-law  of  Lieutenant 
Wyse,  supplying  (figuratively)  the  coveted  article.  The  Paris  Con- 
gress was  then  called — ^not,  however,  until  ten  days'  labor  in  running 
a  dozen  cross-sections  over  the  levels  of  the  Panama  Railroad  had 
opened  up  that  unknown  region,  and  had  established  the  practicabil- 
ity of  a  ship-canal  d  niveau^  the  plans  for  which  received  such  high 
commendations  from  M.  de  Lesseps  in  that  august  body. 

Now  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  prepared  to  compare  the  sup- 
posed hidden,  devious  ways  of  the  American  Commission  with  the 
interesting  and  much-vaunted  preliminaries  to  and  proceedings  in 
the  Paris  Congress,  as  shown  in  the  '^Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
International  Society  for  cutting  an  Interoceanic  Canal  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  "  (see  Appendix). 
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Considering  M.  de  Lesseps's  apology  for  us,  based  on  the  yery 
humble  ideas  held  hj  the  American  Conmiission  by  reason  of  small 
sailing-vessels  and  rudimentary  steamers  forming  our  commercial 
marine,  and  calling  at  the  same  time  our  attention  to  the  grand 
dimensions  and  purposes  of  steam  marine  in  Europe,  it  may  nat- 
urally be  supposed  that  the  attention  of  persons  who  may  interest 
themselyes  in  the  canal  project  will  be  directed  to  a  provision  foi 
the  transit  of  longer  vessels,  through  the  construction  of  sufficient 
locks  and  curves  of  longer  radii  His  ideas  as  to  locks  and  lockage^ 
however,  are  very  crude,  or,  to  speak  with  more  propriety,  his  cita* 
tion  of  a  lock  at  Bordeaux  as  ^'a  vast  improvement ;  and  yet,  great 
as  it  is,  the  Congo,  of  the  Transatlantic  line,  occupied  an  hour  and  i 
half  in  passing  it,"  shows  so  deplorable  a  want  of  efficiency  in  that 
respect  that  it  excites  surprise. 

In  this  country,  .the  commerce  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  dc 
Lesseps,  is  confined  to  small  sailing-vessels  and  steamers  of  small  <h 
rudimentary  development,  a  lift-lock  is  now  near  completion  at  St 
Mary's,  Michigan,  five  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  sixty  feel 
widdi  of  gate,  and  eighteen  feet  lift.  The  computed  time  of  i 
steamer  entering  into  and  passing  through  the  lock  is  eleven  minutes, 
The  constructor  is  General  Weitzel,  United  States  Engineers,  wh< 
has  been  engaged  for  the  past  twelve  years  in  constructing  anc 
operating  locks  of  large  dimensions.  Without  intending  disparage 
ment  to  the  many  able  men  who  attended  the  Paris  Congress,  I  wil 
add  that,  in  this  department  of  engineering,  he  may  be  regarded  ai 
the  equal  of  any. 

M.  de  Lesseps  found,  notwithstanding  the  "  information  "  am 
services  of  M.  Gogorza,  that  only  after  the  researches  on  the  Isth 
mus  of  Panama  "  the  time  had  arrived  for  realizing  the  wish  o 
1875,  namely,  to  convene  a  national  congress  to  which  all  th< 
investigations  made  and  all  the  plans  proposed  should  be  sub 
mitted.  ...  I  sent  an  invitation  to  all  the  chambers  of  commero 
and  scientific  societies  without  making  any  appeal  to  governmentfi 
and  on  our  sole  invitation  everybody  came."  Mr.  Menocal  and  my 
self  were  ordered  by  our  Government  to  attend  the  Congress.  W 
met  many  other  officers  of  foreign  Governments  who  occupied  th 
same  position  as  ourselves.  Can  any  intelligent  person  believe  tha 
our  Grovemment,  without  invitation  or  request,  sent  delegates  t 
this  meeting  ? 

On  May  23d  M.  de  Lesseps  addressed  the  Congress  as  f  olloifv 
(p.  638) :  "  In  my  belief  we  should  not  make  a  canal  with  locks  fl 
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TzDBjnZj  bnt  a  canal  at  the  sea-level ;  that  is,  I  believe,  the  pablio 
opinion  of  which  I  am  the  organ  at  this  moment." 

The  C!ongres8  obligingly  conformed  to  his  expressed  wishes ;  he 
was  the  organ  of  **  pablic  opinion,''  and  he  charged  himself  with  the 
execntion  of  the  work.  I  am  not  disposed  to  reply  either  afiBrma- 
tively  or  negatively  to  the  question,  ^^  Can  any  one  assert  that  the 
Nicaragua  project  was  not  sofficiently  examined?"  If  the  Con- 
gress and  its  IVesident  are  satisfied  with  the  examination,  it  would 
be  idle  and  captions  to  dissent.  K  they  are  satisfied  with  the  de- 
cision, we  are  also  ;  the  question  of  whedier  engineering  considera- 
tions supported  the  decision  is  quile  another  question.  M.  de  Les- 
seps  presents  the  case  as  though  there  were  only  an  American  sup- 
port to  the  canal  via  Nicaragua,,  and  excuses  us  for  our  apparent 
want  of  comprehension  of  a  grand  idea.  The  question  has  been 
discussed  in  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  France ;  it  would  be 
simply  a  narrow  prejudice  not  to  recognize  that  body  as  the  equal 
of  any  on  the  globe. 

It  is  worth  while  to  state  with  precision  the  character  and  attain- 
ments of  an  able  civil  engineer.  He  is  a  man  eminently  gifted  with 
a  perception  of  the  forces  of  nature  in  their  varied  forms,  and  is 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  means  and  devices  which  will  permit  of 
using  them  as  far  as  possible,  and,  when  a  question  arises  of  antago- 
nizing them,  to  do  so  with  the  greatest  economy ;  he  is  thoroughly 
an  economist,  and  supports  that  which  is  best  for  any  proposed  pur- 
pose in  all  its  bearings.  Like  the  jurist,  he  belongs  to  no  land.; 
knows  no  special  pleading ;  recognizes  and  sustains  only  what  he 
regards  the  truth  under  all  conditions,  and  ignores  the  fact  that  his 
personal  interests  may  suffer  thereby.  In  this  connection  I  may  say 
no  one  of  the  five  able  engineers,  delegates  to  the  Congress  from  the 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Paris,  supports  **  public  opinion  "  and 
its  organ.  They  and  many  other  eminent  French  engineers  were 
ab9erU  when  the  vote  was  taken,  or  voted  no. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  in  Paris,  this  Society  was  addressed  by  two 
of  those  delegates,  M.  Cotard  and  M.  Lavalley.  After  hearing  all 
this  discussion,  M.  de  Lesseps  is  still  pleased  to  hold  up  the  canal 
via  Nicaragua  as  wholly  an  American  idea,  that  existed  in  fact  only 
from  a  want  of  comprehension  of  the  grand  problem  solved  by 
Wyse  and  Beclus,  the  discoverers  of  the  possibilities  of  Panama. 
If  any  one  will  take  up  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  that  day, 
he  will  not  have  to  suspect  why  M.  de  Lesseps  is  silent  in  regard 
to  it. 
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The  very  high  and  deserved  compliments  paid  to  M.  Layalley  at 
an  engineer  by  M.  de  Lesseps  (see  page  637  of  the  proceedings] 
wonld  lead  to  the  supposition  that  sufficient  value  would  be  attache( 
to  his  opinion  to  insure  a  remembrance  that  it  had  been  expressec 
at  length,  and  was  supported  by  several  of  the  very  able  engineen 
present  in  the  discussion  referred  to.  I  submit  the  question  if  it  ii 
quite  ingenuous  to  present  to  the  American  public  the  idea  that  tb 
Nicaragua  project  has  no  other  than  an  American  support,  when  i 
has  the  support  of  such  eminent  and  able  engineers  in  France  ? 

It  fails  to  have  the  support  of  M.  Dauzats,  Chief  Engineer  of  thi 
Suez  Canal,  who  has  gained  his  experience  under  the  tutorage  of  hi 
illustrious  patron.  He  has  recently  written  a  pamphlet,  in  whicli 
by  an  able  and  skillful  adaptation  of  a  flood  that  occurred  on  th 
Suez  Canal,  as  a  measure  of  the  conditions  required  on  the  Isthmu 
of  Panama,  he  has,  in  his  belief,  settled  the  feasibility  of  a  canal  < 
niveauy  via  Panama.  Now,  to  satisfy  the  public  at  Is^ge,  and  espc 
cially  in  this  country,  an  additional  measure  is  suggested — ^that  o 
the  relative  magnitude  of  the  Suez  flood  and  the  one  which  sul 
merged  the  Panama  Railroad  from  the  20th  to  the  29th  of  Novembe 
last,  and  bearing  steadily  in  mind  that  the  average  yearly  rainf a! 
at  Panama  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  inches,  and  Suez  on 
inch  and  a  third. 

The  "  Report  of  Congress,"  a  beautiful  volume  of  700  pages,  i 
declared  "  a  monument  of  science  erected  in  a  fortnight."  I  hav 
on  a  former  occasion  spoken  of  the  many  able  men  whom  I  had  th 
honor  to  meet  in  that  assemblage ;  of  its  composition  as  a  who] 
there  are  diverse  opinions.  A  pamphlet  published  in  Paris  wit 
the  title  of  "  400,000,000  k  Teau,"  gives  the  following  : 

"  Let  it  be  remarked  that  one  half  of  the  Congress  were  French 
they  had  been  chosen  by  the  organizers  of  that  assembly ;  thirty-f  ou 
members  belonged  to  the  Geographical  or  the  Commercial  Geogn 
phical  Society  of  Paris.  What  was  their  competency  to  decid 
between  a  canal  with  locks  or  on  a  sea-level  ?  Fourteen  other  men 
bers  were  engineers  or  assistants  of  some  sort  on  the  Suez  Cana 
What  was  their  impartiality  between  M.  de  Lesseps  and  others 
And,  among  the  others,  if  one  takes  count  of  personal  friendshij 
and  of  the  prestige  exercised  by  a  great  name,  how  many  more  wi 
remain  ?  "  The  writer  is  a  gentleman  of  character  and  ability  we 
known  in  Paris  ;  therefore  1  feel  at  liberty  to  give  his  view. 

The  objection  to  Nicaragua,  based  on  the  destructive  effects  < 
earthquakes,  is  best  met  by  the  statement  that  a  high,  broken  ard 
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way  of  a  ruined  chorcli  in  the  town  of  Granada  has  stood  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  against  the  action  of  gravitation  even,  due  to 
the  tenacity  of  the  cement — a  proof  as  well  of  the  value  of  this 
native  product,  so  essential  in  large  quantities  for  canal  construc- 
tion, as  that  earthquakes  in  that  region  may  be  regarded  at  least 
without  alarm.  Berghaus's  chart  has  been  appealed  to  as  a  proof 
that  the  Panama  region  is  not  subject  to  these  convulsions,  yet  on 
May  1, 1879,  three  shocks  were  so  severe  as  to  cause  consternation 
along  the  line  of  railroad,  and  at  least  one  heavy  shock  has  occurred 
this  fall.  The  fact  is,  the  whole  Central  American  region  is  well 
known  to  be  subject  to  them,  with  a  remote  possibility  of  injury, 
the  less  serious  in  proportion  as  the  works  admit  of  repair.  In  this 
connection  M.  Lavalley  said,  in  the  discussion  before  referred  to  : 

^  Engineers  should  not  fail  to  examine  all  sides  of  a  question. 
An  objection  urged  against  the  construction  of  locks  is  the  fre- 
quency of  earthquakes.  It  is,  then,  a  question  to  consider  the  in- 
juries which  locks  would  suffer  ;  they  would  be  simply  fissures,  and 
such  accidents  as  are  relatively  easily  repaired.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  asked,  what  effects  these  same  earthquakes  would  pro- 
duce on  a  tunnel  of  forty  metres'  opening."  (At  that  time  the  tun- 
nel was  urged,  but  abandoned  later  for  an  open*cut  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  deep,  the  side-walls  almost  vertical)  The  reader  will 
naturally  ask.  What  effect  would  an  earthquake  have  in  shaking 
down  these  broken  rocks  into  the  canal?  In  short,  the  relative 
questions  are  to  be  considered  as  remote  possibilities.  All  of  the 
locks  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  except  four,  are  so  planned  as  to 
admit  of  drawing  off  the  water  from  them  without  emptying  the 
canal,  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  time  of  delay  and  the  cost  of 
repair. 

The  idea  expressed  by  M.  de  Lesseps  in  the  Congress,  that  the 
Americans  could  very  well  afford  to  pay  four  times  the  tolls  charged 
at  Suez,  has  singularly  enough  been  omitted  in  the  *^  Review.''  As 
this  is  an  important  question,  it  seems  strange  indeed  that  so  candid 
a  man  and  so  disposed  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  canal  should  have 
fiuled  to  present  so  important  a  subject  as  the  rate  of  tolls. 

Touching  the  matter  of  the  '^  Monroe  doctrine,"  I  am  disposed: 
to  support  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  When  a  European  nation* 
enters  into  occupation  and  domination  of  American  territory  as 
France  did  under  his  patron,  the  late  Emperor,  during  our  civil 
war,  we  can  properly  send  a  polite  diplomatic  note  that  we  would' 
prefer  a  withdrawal  of  its  forces,  as  we  did  on  that  occasion.    It  is* 
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true  that,  in  addition,  a  force  of  seventy  thousand  men  under  Gr0 
end  Sheridan  was  held  on  the  frontier  of  Mexico,  which  may  ha^ 
been  regarded  as  a  substantial  backer  to  the  note.  M.  de  Lesse| 
educated  in  Eastern  diplomacy,  as  he  states  in  making  mention  < 
treasured  advice  received  from  Mekemet  Ali,  will  be  able  to  for 
an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the  diplomatic  note  and  < 
the  disposable  force. 

Respecting  t)ie  able  presentation  of  the  voyages  of  the  ships 
Hiram  and  Solomon  to  the  land  of  Ophir,  of  Pamim  and  Tarshis 
I  have  nothing  to  say,  or,  rather,  I  will  concede  all  he  says,  and  y 
have  to  confess,  after  looking  at  the  matter  in  all  of  its  practic 
bearings  respecting  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal,  I  am  still  Ic 
in  the  merest  conjecture.  Sentiment  should  always  be  respecter 
it  can  not  be  put  in  a  balance  and  weighed  like  gold  and  silver 
precious  stones. 

M.  de  Lesseps  has  so  frequently  stated  that  there  were  fenv 
engineering  obstacles  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  than  < 
many  of  the  railroads  in  France,  that  I  invite  attention  to  that  fa 
as  an  answer  to  his  several  notes  of  admiration  on  page  14  respet 
ing  the  execution  of  that  work. 

He  has  as  frequently  said  that  all  the  difficulties  now  urg 
against  the  Panama  sea-level  canal  had  been  urged  against  the  c< 
struction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  so  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  si: 
stitute  Panama  for  Suez,  and  it  was  the  same  old  story.  So  far 
I  am  aware,  no  one  has  suggested  that  a  rainfall  of  one  hundi 
and  twenty-four  inches  would  at  Suez  cause  great  damage  withe 
the  use  of  lockage  to  a  sufficient  height  to  escape  the  destructi 
effects  of  floods.  This  physical  condition  was  brought  to  his  not: 
as  existing  at  Panama,  that  is  to  say,  a  rainfall  one  hundred  tin 
that  at  Suez. 

We  loam  that  M.  de  Lesseps,  accompanied  (we  hope)  by  t 
able  engineers  "  who  made  plans  for  ample  drainage  of  the  surp] 
water  of  the  Chagres  River,"  is  now  en  route  to  Panama.  H 
they  arrived  at  any  time  between  the  20th  and  29th  of  Novemb 
they  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  the  terse  langua 
of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  "  how  those  showers  behave." 

There  is  an  old  story  of  Canute  the  Dane,  who,  surrounded 
flatterers,  was  informed  that  even  the  winds  and  the  waves  woi 
obey  him.     He  seated  himself  on  the  borders  of  the  rising  tide  a 
commanded  it  to  halt,  but  it  would  not ;  so,  after  all,  he  found 
necessary  to  leave,  somewhat  angered,  it  seems,  as  he  is  supposed 
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hjtye  said  to  his  f ollowers,  *^  Base  flatterers,  Gk>d  alone  can  stay  the 
floods!" 

Sooa  M.  de  Lesseps  will  stand  where  a  recent  flood  filled  not 
only  the  bed  of  the  stream,  bat  the  entire  yalley.  Will  his  genius 
proyide  a  remedy?  That  the  floods  come  in  their  might  is  an  in- 
exorable fact.  The  ''able  engineers"  may  sing  their  lollabys  to 
M.  de  Lesseps ;  he  may  take  np  the  strain  and  give  it  to  the  world ; 
and  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton  may  tell  him  that  after  a  lecture  in  Chi- 
cago he  will  get  all  the  money  he  requires.  Will  the  moneyed  world 
join  as  a  chorus,  swelling  the  note  to  one  of  triumph  of  the  mighty 
forces  of  man  and  the  insignificance  of  those  of  Nature  ? 

The  article  under  discussion  closes  with  these  hopeful  words : 
^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  easier 
to  b^in,  to  finish,  and  to  maintain,  than  the  Canal  of  Suez." 

I  will  assume  that  the  displacement  of  a  shovelful  of  earth  some- 
where in  the  yicinity  of  the  work  is  not  seriously  a  beginning.  In 
my  yiew,  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds  is  the  real  beginning  of 
the  work.  After  the  Congress  had  formally  endorsed  M.  de  Lesseps 
as  the  organ  of  ''public  opinion,"  his  books  were  opened  with  great 
idat  in  Europe  and  even  ia  America ;  after  three  days  he  closed 
them  and  announced  that,  as  the  amount  subscribed  was  insufficient, 
the  subscribers  were  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  money  paid  in.  His 
"  Bulletin  "  has  been  singularly  silent  respecting  the  number  of  shares 
of  stock  taken.  I  have  seen  an  estimate  that  it  amounted  to  about 
two  per  cent,  of  the  sum  required.  In  his  address  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Nathan  Appleton  expressed  the  belief  that  M.  de  Lesseps  would 
come  to  this  country  after  leaving  Panama,  lecture  at  Chicago,  and 
then  the  money  would  be  obtainable.  Without  wishing  to  interfere 
with  what  concerns  those  gentlemen,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
place  to  seek  a  moneyed  support  would  be  where  "  public  opinion  " 
demanded  a  canal  d  niveau — in  Paris — ^where  they  are  both  so  favor- 
ably known. 

Respecting  the  canal  d  niveau^  via  Panama,  Sir  John  Hawkshaw 
said,  "  During  the  construction  of  a  canal  at  the  sea-level,  difficul- 
ties would  arise  in  providing  for  drainage,  which  would  affect  both 
time  of  execution  and  cost  to  an  extent  that  could  hardly  be  ascer- 
tained in  advance." 

•  

These  difficulties  will  not,  unhappily,  be  exorcised.  The  flood 
of  November  last  was  several  feet  higher  than  was  indicated  by 
Mr.  Menocal  in  the  Paris  Congress,  in  relation  to  which  Lieutenant 
Reclus  asked  him  if  he  was  "  serious."    The  road-bed  of  the  Panama 
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Railroad  is  supposed  to  be  located  with  the  view  to  Becnre,  as  far 
as  posBible,  immunity  from  floods,  yet  the  damage  sustained,  it  is 
stated  in  recent  dispatches,  irill  ocrtaliily  cause  euspeDsion  of  traffic 
until  January  1st,  and  perhaps  until  February.  How  can  any  per- 
son continue  to  say  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal  d 
niveau  would  be  less  difficult  than  that  at  Suez,  when  such  a  flood 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  almost  obliterate  it  tbrongbont  one 
half  of  its  length,  were  it  now  conetructed  ? 

It  does  not  require  an  engineer  to  appreciate  the  power  of  floods 
in  the  transportation  of  silt,  bowlders,  trees,  etc.,  or  to  make  note 
'  of  the  vast  piles  accumulated  at  such  points  or  sections  as  by  reason 
of  greater  width  of  stream,  or  from  a  decreased  velocity,  favor  a 
deposit. 

There  are  certain  relations  of  rainfall,  difference  of  levels,  char- 
acter of  bottom  and  of  adjacent  lands  when  submerged,  which  make 
up  what  is  known  as  the  regimen  of  a  stream,  to  reestablish  which, 
in  its  entirety,  requires  only  a  sufficient  number  of  floods,  whatever 
temporary  changes  man  may  have  effected  by  dredging. 

The  silt  from  the  Nile  far  away  makes  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
harbor  of  Port  Said  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  ;  last  year  five 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  cubio  yards  bad  to  bo  dredged  from 
the  outer  harbor  of  that  port,  yet  the  character  of  the  high  waters 
of  that  stream  and  the  compai-ativcly  small  descent  per  mile  make 
its  transiiorting  power  very  small  indeed  as  compared  with  the 
Chagres. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  difficulties  affecting  the  finishing  and 
maintenance  of  the  canal,  M.  de  Lesseps  seems  to  have  a  concession 
which  would  weigh  heavily  upon  the  tolls,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Panama  Railroad  demands  and  has  been  promised  814,000,000  in 
money  ami  $40,000,000  in  canal  stock  for  the  road,  rolling  stock, 
and  franchise.  He  can  very  readily  enlighten  the  public  in  the 
"  Bulletin  "  in  this  reganl,  and  as  to  the  statement  of  his  counsel, 
that  the  canal  will  cost  800,000,000  francs,  and  thus  reduce  the 
profits  of  the  stockholders  one  half  (see  Appendix,  "  Journal  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  Initiatory  Society  "). 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  "  sailing- vessels  have  come  to 
occupy  a  very  subordinate  position  in  the  commerce  of  th«  world." 
Few  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal,  therefore  they  are  doomed  and 
will  Boon  disappear.  The  fact  is,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  English 
tonnage  between  the  East  and  Europe  still  Jiasses  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  canal,  which  in 
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1878  was  used  by  bat  twenty-five  sailing-vesselfl.  The  statistics  of 
Gtreat  Britain  indicate  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  her  sailing  fleet 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce  is  doable  that  of  all  steam-vessels 
similarly  employed,  and  a  steady  yearly  increase  of  tonnage  in  sail- 
ing-vessels is  also  shown ;  the  statistics  of  the  Suez  Canal  seem  also 
to  show  that  the  tonnage  likely  to  pass  throagh  it  has  reached  a 

As  regards  the  relative  merits  for  sailing-vessels  of  the  Nicara- 
gna  and  Panama  lines,  the  snbject  has  been  so  often  and  so  thor- 
oughly discossed  that  it  hardly  admits  of  farther  controversy.  The 
c^inion  of  Conmiander  Maary,  expressed  in  relation  to  Panama,  it 
seems  to  me  should  be  considered  in  a  qaalified  sense.  It  was  an 
expression  of  the  delays  that  would  result  to  vessels  depending 
upon  sailing-power  only,  unaided  by  tugs  over  very  considerable 
distances.  He  said  that  if  an  earthquake  should  rend  the  continent 
asunder  at  Panama  the  strait  would  be  unused  by  sailing-vessels, 
from  the  prevalence  of  calms  in  that  region!  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  lead  to  the  employment  of  very  many  towboats  and  tow- 
age through  this  region,  which  in  certain  directions  has  less  dis- 
tance to  where  winds  may  be  found  than  in  other  directions. 

The  region  of  Oreytown  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Brito  on  the 
Pacific  are  almost  exempt  from  calms.  By  reason  of  the  winds 
favoring  both  outward  and  return  voyages,  sailing-vessels  would, 
for  a  long  period  at  least,  be  the  most  considerable  factor  through 
the  mcaraguan  CanaL 

I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  paper  of  M.  de  Lesseps  and 
point  out  certain  grave  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  have 
done  so  with  less  chagrin,  as  it  may  enliven  the  canal  question  to 
him  and  in  a  measure  alleviate  his  disappointment  expressed  at  the 
absence  of  a  serious  opposition.  It  has  been  necessary  to  allude  to 
points  not  presented  by  him,  such  as  his  proposed  rate  of  tolls,  and 
to  discuss  some  of  the  general  features  of  the  question  ;  but  the  in- 
telligent reader  who  has  no  previous  knowledge  will  be  able  to  form 
only  a  partial  and  a  not  very  intelligent  opinion  by  reading  the 
paper  of  M.  de  Lesseps  and  my  reply. 

Within  the  past  three  years  I  have  prepared  three  papers  for 
the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York,  which  contain  all 
the  information  I  possess  touching  the  economy  and  the  possibilities 
of  an  American  interoceanic  ship-canaL 

Daniel  Ammen. 

WAfBDroToar,  Janvary  1, 1S80. 
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APPENDIX 

Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International  Society  for  cntting  an  Interoi 
Oanal  throogh  the  Isthmns  of  Darien,  August  19, 1876. 

Abticlb  I.  A  mntaal  society  is  hereby  formed  by  the  snbscribera 
the  following  objects :  1.  To  cause  to  be  made  by  chosen  engineers  tli 
eral  outline  and  estimates  for  an  interoceanic  canal,  withont  locks  or  to 
across  the  Isthmns  of  Darien,  following  first  and  foremost  the  track  ind 
by  M.  Gogorza. 

Abt.  IY.  ...  It  is  now  agreed  that  after  the  meeting  of  delegatei 
the  Geographical  Societies,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  t< 
place  at  Paris  in  October,  General  TtLrr  will  resign  in  &yor  of  M.  de  L 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  then  to  be  elected. 

Art.  Ylil.  ...  of  the  six  remaining  beneficiary  shares,  two  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  General  Tftrr,  and,  of  the  four  others,  two  sh 
allotted  to  M.  Wyse,  who  will  conduct  the  expedition,  and  two  others 
be  reserved  for  a  purpose  known  to  the  persons  interested. 

Extract  from  the  Proceedings  in  General  Meeting  of  the  Internationa] 
Society  of  the  Interoceanic  Oanal,  held  June  10  and  17, 1879. 

The  subscribers  to  the  International  Oivil  Society  of  the  Intero 
Oanal  met  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  Rue  Mogadon  .  .  . 

The  President  then  declared  that  a  quorum  of  the  Society  was  pi 
and  pronounced  the  following  words : 

"...  Whoever,  then,  builds  the  canal,  our  Society  will  have  givi 
initiative  to  the  work.  We  hoped  that  it  would  push  the  execution 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  illnstrions  foonder  of  the  Suez  Oana 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  who  for  four  years  has  assisted  us  with  his  c 
has  now  decided  to  prosecute  in  person  the  realization  of  this  Immense 
prise,  and  desires  that  our  Society  should  concede  to  him  its  work  z 
interest,  only  preserving  in  the  company  which  be  is  about  to  form  the 
est  resulting  from  our  share  of  the  capital."  .  .  . 

A  Membeb  :  "  Our  concession  stipulates  that,  if  the  route  for  the 
through  the  United  States  of  Colombia  is  adopted,  the  share  of  the  con 
Society  shall  be  ten  per  cent,  of  the  stock  capital  raised  for  buildii 
canal.  It  being  thought  necessary  to  raise  a  total  capital  of  eight  hi 
million  francs,  it  will  be  no  doubt  preferable  to  restrain  the  shares  to  i 
value  of  four  hundred  millions.  In  this  case  our  right  would  be  fori 
lions,  if  we  insisted  on  interpreting  the  letter  of  our  contract ;  but  it : 
dent  that  this  figure  is  too  large,  and  that  we  can  not  maintain  it.  .  . 
of  opinion,  therefore,  that  our  Society  should  demand  fifteen  million 
for  its  concessions."  .  .  . 

After  a  long  discussion,  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  board 
conceding  Society  took  part,  the  sum  was  fixed  definitely  between  tl] 
fifteen  million  francs. 
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IL  Ferdinand  de  LessepB  then  said:  "Toor  declarations  are  loyal,  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  telling  jou  so ;  bnt  I  will  be  obliged  to  ask  70a  to  make  me 
a  wr^ten  proposition*  I  said  to  General  TOrr :  *  If  joor  Sooietj  is  in  a  por- 
tion to  proeeonte  the  work,  I  do  not  seek  to  interfere,  and  I  retire ;  bnt  in 
the  contrary  case,  as  I  shall  have  all  the  responsibilitj,  I  do  not  desire 
partners  in  what  concerns  the  subscriptions,  nor  engagements  with  any 
one.'"  ... 

'^Two  days  after,  in  answer  to  our  proposition,  M.  de  Lesseps  sent  us  an 
0|Hnioa,  drawn  np  by  his  coonsel,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

**L  By  the  terms  of  this  document,  M.  de  Lesseps  not  only  enters  into 
this  negotiation  with  his  name  and  moral  influence,  but  with  a  positive  deter- 
mined right  of  intervention. 

''  The  act  of  incorporation  of  the  conceding  Society  declares  that  the  presi- 
dency shall  be  offered  to  him ;  therefore  he  might  have  identified  himself 
with  our  QiyiX  Society,  in  which  he,  as  president,  would  have  had  the  casting 
Totei,  in  ease  of  division. 

"His  official  influence  has  been,  nevertheless,  important  Messrs.  Wyse 
and  Reclus  undertook  tiie  exploration  by  his  advice,  and  the  confidence  of 
capitalists  was  stimulated  by  the  certainty  that  he  would  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  enterprise  when  the  moment  of  execution  should  arrive.  M.  de 
Lessepa  summoned  the  Congress  and  brought  together  the  former  engineers 
of  Suez,  by  whom  the  technical  and  statistical  problems  were  solved.  The 
estimate  of  probable  revenues,  on  which  will  be  based  the  appeal  to  capital, 
is  the  work  of  the  Congress  presided  over  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  execution  of  the  work  will  result  from  the  labors  of  the  Con- 
gress as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  from  the  investigations  of  the  Civil  Society. 
finally,  the  vote  of  the  Congress  has  conferred  on  M.  de  Lesseps  a  new  right, 
inasmuch  as  a  part  of  the  votes  were  influenced  by  the  confidence  with  which 
he  inspired  the  electors. 

**  Supposing  that  the  Society  should  sell  its  right,  could  it  do  so  without 
remunerating  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  colleagues  ?  If  M.  de  Lesseps  claims  no- 
thing, his  refusal  to  claim  can  not  benefit  the  Civil  Society,  and  its  share- 
holders should  reckon  with  M.  de  Lesseps. 

"XL  What  is  the  real  value  of  the  concession?  Ten  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  is  reserved  to  the  Civil  Society.  This  capital,  taken  at  the  moment  of 
opening  the  negotiations  for  concession,  was  valued  at  four  hundred  million 
franca,  which  would  give  forty  millions  to  the  Society.  At  present  the  capi- 
tal should  reach  eight  hundred  millions,  which  would  make  the  society's 
share  eighty  miDions.  But  this  increase  of  expense  would  diminish  and  not 
increase  the  advantages  reserved  to  the  foxmders  of  the  Society,  which  in  any 
case  can  not  be  greater  than  forty  million  francs. 

"  The  CivH  Society,  not  having  fulfilled  the  obligations  which  the  conces- 
sion imposes  in  compensation  for  the  advantages  ceded  (since  it  still  remains 
to  organLee  the  company  of  execution),  has  only  accomplished  the  first  part 
of  its  work — ^important,  no  doubt,  but  only  partial. 

**The  ten  per  cent.,  say  forty  millions,  would  be  conceded  without  con- 
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test  if  the  oanaL  were  already  open  for  navigation ;  bat  the  Society^s  r(i 
this  claim  is  only  proportionate  to  the  expenses  which  it  has  incurred. 

"  If  M.  de  Lesseps  shonld  express  his  private  opinion,  he  woald  s^ 
the  cost  of  the  enterprise  having  been  estimated  at  first  at  four  hnndre 
lion  francs  and  the  share  of  the  Society  at  forty  millions,  but  the  cana^ 
ing  ultimately  eight  hundred  millions,  and  the  profits  of  shareholders  i 
ishing  one  half,  the  share  of  the  privileged  beneficiaries  should  be  dimii 
in  the  same  ratio,  that  is,  reduced  to  twenty  millions ;  and,  on  the 
hand,  the  original  founders  of  the  Society  being  exonerated,  by  their  oi 
sion  to  the  company  of  execution,  from  a  part  of  the  charges  equal  I 
portance  to  those  already  incurred  by  them,  ten  millions  should  be  gl' 
the  original  members  and  the  other  ten  millions  reserved  to  the  new 
bers,  who  will  have  to  bear  the  heavy  expenses  to  be  incurred  up  to  the 
pletion  of  the  maritime  canaL 

"  ni.  Whether  the  figure  ultimately  accepted  by  M.  de  Lesseps  be 
fifteen  millions,  the  '  opinion  '  proposes  to  reserve,  at  the  time  of  sul 
tion,  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  stock  which  sLall  be  allotted  to  the  foi 
and  members  of  the  Civil  Society.  This  stock  shall  be  credited  wit 
bursements  abready  made  by  the  stockholders,  in  proportion  to  such  dia 
ments,  and  the  shares  shall  be  delivered  to  the  beneficiaries  on  the  i 
which  they  are  taken  up.  This  deposit  will  be  a  partial  but  effective 
sentation  of  the  guarantee  offered  by  the  Oivil  Society  to  the  new  com] 
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GuLKdNO  lately  over  a  colamn  of  hamoroiis  items  in  a  New 
York  journal,  I  was  stmck  by  the  pithy  remark  that  an  Englishman 
Tinting  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  **  writes  ap  "  the  whole 
eoimtry  in  ten  minates  ;  whereas  a  Frenchman  compiles  a  volu- 
minous  account  of  American  institutions  and  manners  without  ever 
haying  visited  America  at  alL  The  statement  may  be  somewhat 
paradoxical ;  but,  as  often  happens  with  paradoxes,  it  contains  a 
certain  substratum  of  truth.  English  travelers  on  this  vast  con- 
tinent are  generally  in  as  desperate  a  hurry  to  record  in  print  their 
impressions  of  what  they  have  seen  as  they  have  been  to  gather 
such  impressions ;  and  the  result  of  this  over-haste  in  seeing  and 
writing  is,  naturally,  confusion.  In  a  neighboring  republic  they 
have  a  story  about  the  agent  of  an  English  insurance  company  who, 
once  upon  a  time,  was  sent  out  to  Mexico  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  a  fire,  compensation  for  which  was  claimed  by  the  insured  parties. 
He  landed  at  Vera  Cruz — ^in  which  city  the  fire  had  occurred — on 
Christmas  eve,  say  in  the  year  1870.  With  due  diligence  he  made 
his  inquiries  ;  and,  these  being  ended,  he  was  able  to  avail  himself 
of  a  homeward-bound  steamer,  which  left  Vera  Cruz  for  Havana 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1871.  Six  weeks  after  his  return  to  England 
he  published  a  brace  of  very  handsome  octavo  volumes,  with  the 
comprehensive  title, "  Mexico  in  187(>-'71.'*  This  may  be  taken,  per- 
haps, as  a  fair  sample  of  the  practice  of  "  writing  up  "  a  country  in 
ten  minutes.  I  do  not  say  that  such  a  "lightning-express"  system 
is  adopted  by  all  English  tourists  in  the  United  States.  Observant 
travelers,  thoughtful  travelers,  patient  travelers,  conscientious  trav- 
elers, have  come  hither  time  and  again  from  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  very  probable,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Thackeray 
could  have  said,  had  he  so  chosen,  a  gredt  deal  that  would  have 
been  cogent  and  pertinent  concerning  the  great  country  in  which 
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he  had  been  so  splendidly  received^  and  the  society  in  the  moot 
lightened  circles  of  which  he  was  so  cordially  welcomed :  only^ 
Thackeray  never  chose  to  say  anything  whatever  on  the  snb} 
and  his  silence  was  judiciously  accepted  as  golden.    Had  the  d] 
of  his  life  been  realized,  and  had  he  obtained  a  diplomatic  app< 
ment  at  Washington,  the  world  might  have  been  favored  in  1 
with  a  conspectus  of  American  society  from  the  pen  of  Wil 
Makepeace  Thackeray  as  exhaustive  and  as  impartial  as  the 
spectus  of  American  politics  produced  more  than  forty  years  f 
by  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.    As  it  is,  few,  I  should  say,  will  ac 
Mr.  Froude,  or  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  or  Mr.  Ooldwin  Smili 
the  late  Mr.  Maguire — although  the  last-named  publicist  only  < 
with  the  condition  of  the  Irish  in  America — ^with  having  *^  wx 
up''  the  United  States  in  ten  minutes.    On  the  other  hand,  I  sb 
be  stupidly  indifferent  to  or  ignorant  of  the  current  literatui 
my  own  country  were  I  not  able  to  recall  scores  of  books 
lished  in  England  during  the  last  twenty  years  and  written  i 
or  less  on  the  '^  ten-minutes "  principle.     A  young  English 
or  guardsman  arrives  here  with  an  indistinct  notion  that  it 
be  "awfully  jolly"  to  see  some  buffalo  and  grizzly-bear  sh« 
somewhere  out  West.     Out  West  he  goes,  scampering  thithei 
scampering  back ;  and  directly  he  is  safe  again  in  Pall  Mall  1 
his  wife — if  Nimrod  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  spous€ 
is  a  mighty  huntress  before  the  Lord,  and  does  not  shrink 
accompanying  him  on  his  expedition — courts  public  favor  w 
bulky  tome,  beauteously  printed  and  picturesquely  illustrated, 
some  such  attractive  title,  it  may  be,  as  "  Bisons  and  Bonanzai 
"  Grizzly  Bears  and  Greenbacks,"  or  "  Terrapin  and  the  Ta 
Alliteration's  artful  aid  is  invaluable  in  choosing  a  title  for  a 
of  travels.     Again,  a  gentleman  who  thinks  that  he  is  a  g< 
and  whose  friends  in   England   have   been  telling  him  for 
that  he   has  only  to   set   foot   in   New  York  to  be  at  onc< 
unanimously  acclaimed  as  the  greatest  of  living  geniuses,  ai 
here  per  Cunard  or  White  Star  steamship  with  his  library  c 
scientific   lecture,  his  "entertainment,"  his  panorama,  his  ' 
mice,  or  what  not,  prepared   to  have  his  olfactory  organs 
lated  with  any  amount  of  incense,  and  to  make  fifty  thoi 
dollars  by  a  few  months'  lecturing  or  "  entertaining  "  tour.     S 
ily  he  may  discover,  to  his  astonishment  and  dismay,  that  the  A 
can  people  have  heard  little,  and  that  they  care  less,  about 
and  that  at  the  moment  they  are  far  too  much  occupied  by  \ 
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toretted  in  Mr.  Edison's  diBcoveries,  or  the  recent  sale  of  New  York 
Omtral  stocky  or  Mr.  Talmage  and  his  presbytery,  or  the  Maine  elec- 
tion problem,  or  the  ^*  Frog  Opera  and  PoUywog  Chorus,^  to  care 
one  dime  abont  him  or  his  lecture,  his  **  entertainment,'*  his  panora- 
ma, or  his  white  mioe.  Themanof  genius  goes  home,  minus  thefifty 
thousand  dollars  which  he  had  expected  to  realize,  and  in  dudgeon. 
Ere  long  an  opu9Culum  appears  from  his  pen  :  ^^  Bowery  Boys  and 
Bnekwheat  Cakes "  ;  **  Wall  Street  and  Waffles " ;  "  Democracy 
and  Dehnonioo's,"  or  the  like  ;  and  not  unfrequently  his  ^Hen  min- 
Qtes' "  impressions  of  a  country  which  contains  more  than  forty-five 
millions  of  people,  and  of  which  his  path  has  covered  only  a  very 
few  square  mfles,  are  colored  and  disagreeably  colored  by  the  feelings 
of  disappointment  not  unnaturally  excited  within  his  breast  by  the 
failure  of  the  American  people  to  appreciate  him,  his  genius,  his 
leotiire8,hiB  panorama,  or  his  white  mice,  as  the  case  maybe.  After 
all,  he  may  not  be,  when  you  come  to  read  between  the  lines  of  that 
which  he  has  written,  a  much  more  untrustworthy  traveler  than  he 
who  oomes  to  the  State  with  a  ponderous  budget  of  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  **  first  families,"  who  is  ^^  put  through  "  and  passed 
on  from  agreeable  coterie  to  agreeable  coterie,  be  these  fashionable, 
literary,  artistic,  or  especially  religibus  coteries ;  who  lives  at  the 
best  clubs  and  the  best  restaurants  ;  who  goes  out  to  three  or  four 
balls  or  receptions,  or  tea-fights,  or  prayer-meetings  every  night ; 
who  is  charmed  with  everything  and  everybody  that  he  has  met 
withy  and  who  goes  home  to  write  a  book  in  raptures  :  picturing 
America  as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  and  the  Americans  as  only  a  lit- 
tle lower — if,  indeed,  they  are  not  a  little  higher — than  the  angels. 
There  is  not  much  to  choose,  it  strikes  me,  between  the  unreliability 
of  too  rosily-colored  spectacles  and  of  eye-glasses  tinted  to  the  hue 
of  the  yellow  jaundice.  But  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  type 
of  the  Englishman  who  *^  writes  up  "  the  United  States  in  ten  min- 
utes is  the  individual  who  arrives  here  as  the  temporary  correspon- 
dent of  a  London  newspaper.  Our  journals  maintain  permanent 
correspondents,  sometimes  regular  and  sometimes  occasional,  in  the 
great  transatlantic  cities — ^writers  who  have  been  in  the  country  for 
years,  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  American  politics,  and 
who  may  claim  to  possess  some  substantial  knowledge  of  the  good 
and  evil  qualities,  the  manners  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  nation 
among  whom  they  have  been  for  such  a  length  of  time  domiciled. 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  experts  there  suddenly  drops  down  a  gen- 
tleman from  Fleet  Street  or  the  Strand,  bristling  all  over  with  pre- 
VOL.  cxzx. — ^NO.  279.  11 
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jadices,  pachydermatous  as  to  what  is  said  about  him,  and  utii 
indifferent  to  the  pain  which  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule  or  his  misi 
resentations  may  inflict  on  the  American  epidermis,  and  bounj 
fill  so  many  colunms  of  his  newspaper  at  home,  during  his  di 
stay  in  America,  with  his  ^*  impressions ''  touching  a  country  an 
people  concerning  which  and  whom  he  knows  considerably  less  t' 
he  ddes  of  the  political  opinions  and  domestic  economy  of  the  i 
age  hill  tribes  with  whom  we  are  fighting  in  Afghanistan.    He  i 
have  just  come  from  Afghanistan,  whither  he  had  been  sent  fi 
Zululand  or  from  St.  Petersburg  or  from  Constantinople.    He  < 
more  harm,  probably,  during  his  ^'  ten  minutes ''  than  is  done  by 
mere  simpleton  and  the  disappointed  genius  with  the  lecture, 
panorama,  or  the  white  mice.    The  simpleton  and  the  show] 
wait  until  they  get  home  before  they  inflict  their  books  on 
public  ;  they  have  some  time  for  reflection,  should  .they  happei 
be  capable  of  reflecting ;  and  they  can  correct  the  proofs  of  ^ 
they  have  written  ere  their  lucubrations  assume  the  unchange 
livery  of  stereotype.    The  newspaper  correspondent  sees  no  pn 
and  has  rarely  even  the  patience  to  read  over  the  manuscript  w 
falls  from  his  rapid  pen.    His  watch  may  be  lying  before  hin 
the  desk  at  which  he  is  writing,  for  he  is  bound  to  '^  catch  ^ 
mail  which  goes  out  on  the  following  morning.    Visitors  ca 
weary  and  exasperate  him  with  futile  small-talk.     So  soon  as  \ 
free  from  their  importunities,  he  must  resume  his  pen ;  so  d 
sides  of  "copy  "  must  be  scribbled  over,  come  what  may  ;  and  a 
hours  afterward  he  casts  his  budget  of  blunders  on  the  watei 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  the  printing-press  and  the  world  to  fin( 
farrago  after  eleven  days.     I  am  able  to  speak  somewhat  feeli 
of  the  mistakes  of  which  such  a  correspondent  may  be  guilty, 
somewhat  remorsefully  of  the  mischief  which  he  may  do  ii 
newspaper  with  which  he  corresponds  happens  to  be  one  of 
circulation  and  great  influence,  because  I  have  been,  myself 
special  correspondent  of  a  great  London  newspaper  for  more 
twenty-two  years,  and  have  frequently  experienced  the  difficul 
i  having  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

I  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  Wednesday,  the  26 
November,  1879  ;  and  ere  I  had  been  in  the  city  thirty-six  he 
had  pledged  myself  to  write  a  paper  on  things  transatlantic  fo 
"  North  American  Review."  Terminating  this  article  now,  oi 
morrow  of  Christmas,  I  am  acutely  sensible  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
in  the  United  States  of  America  just  one  month.    During  the  gi 
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portion  of  that  time  I  have  resided  in  New  York  City ;  but  I  have 
likewifle  made  brief  excursions  to  Baltimore,  to  Philadelphia,  and  to 
Washington.  In  the  face  of  this  deliberately  candid  confession  it  may 
appear  to  a  yoathf nl  reader  of  these  pages — or  a  reader  who  knows 
nothing  of  me  as  an  English  joamalist,  and  may  never  even  have 
heard  my  name  pronounced  in  his  life  before — ^that  it  is  an  act  of 
the  grossest  impertinence  on  my  part  to  say  anything  about  a  coun- 
try in  which  I  am,  figuratively  speaking,  a  mere  babe  and  suckling. 
Most  of  us  have  heard  the  story  of  the  skipper  who  made  this  entry 
in  his  log :  ** Passed  Cape  Donahoo,  twelve  miles  S.  S.  E. ;  natives 
kind  and  hospitable."  When  taxed  by  his  owner  with  the  imagi- 
native character  of  this  entry,  he  very  fairly  pleaded  that  certain 
natives  of  Cape  Donahoo  had  put  ofF  in  a  canoe  and  boarded  his 
craft ;  that  they  had  brought  him  gifts  of  pigs  and  plantains  ;  and 
that,  as  they  had  not  stolen  anything  nor  fish-speared  anybody,  he 
was  entitled  to  laud  their  kindness  and  their  hospitality.  My  plea 
in  extenuation  must  be  analogous  to  that  advanced  by  the  skipper 
in  the  story.  Of  America  in  1879-'80  I  necessarily  know  not  much 
more  than  the  master-mariner  knew  of  Cape  Donahoo  ;  but  from  a 
remote  offing  there  has  put  forth  a  canoe  teeming  with  certain  mem- 
ories of  the  past — memories  of  the  America  which  I  had  excellent 
opportunities  to  study  during  thirteen  months  from  November,  1863, 
to  December,  1864.  I  have  been  here  before,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
so  venturesome  as  to  head  this  paper  with  the  title  ^'Now  and  Then 
in  America.** 

I  arrived  in  this  country  when  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody 
war,  all  the  more  terrible  and  the  more  embittered  because  it  was 
a  war  between  brethren.  Exasperation  characterized  the  combat- 
ants on  either  side  ;  but  in  one  particular  they  were  agreed — 
in  that  of  distrusting  the  Englishman.  At  home  our  own 
Lancashire  operatives  were  starving  in  consequence  of  the  cotton 
famine  ;  our  own  councils  were  divided ;  Northern  and  Southern 
sympathizers  quarreled  at  dinner-tables,  or  reviled  each  other  in 
print  or  at  public  meetings ;  Earl  Russell,  one  of  the  truest  and 
usefulest  liberals  that  ever  lived,  had  publicly  declared  that  the 
North  were  fighting  "not  for  Union  but  for  empire" ;  and  while 
the  great  mass  of  the  intelligent  working  classes  in  England  un- 
deniably believed  in  the  justice  of  the  Northern  c^use — a  cause  de-^ 
fended  with  all  the  sturdiness  and  all  the  eloquence  of  John  Bright 
— it  was  as  undeniably  accepted  as  "the  proper  thing"  in  polite 
TCngttfh  society  to  manifest  either  active  or  sentimental  sympathy 
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for  the  Confederates.     "Maryland  !  my  Maryland,"  was  a  fwin 
popular  ditty  in  upper-class  English  drawing-rootne  than  "J< 
Brown  "  ;  and  the  more  emotional  sections  of  the  lower  grades 
the  commouity  agreed  for  once  in  a  while  with  tlieir  superiors 
station.     A  precisely  similar  phenomenon  has  been  visible  in  E 
liah  politics  within  the  last  three  yeara.     "  Jingoism  " — that  is  to  f 
a  bellicose  hatred  of  Russia — has  been  the  creed  of  the  aristoon 
of  the  military  class,  and  of  the  state  Church  ;  and  has  found 
ciples  as  fervent  among  emotional  mobs  and  half-instructed  reac 
of  the  outponringa  of  emotional  newspapers  ;  while  anti-Jingo 
— that  is,  a  sincere  love  of  peace,  and  a  persistent  refusal  to  bel' 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  is  an  ogre,  a  Tamptre, 
the  giant  Fee-faw-fum,  continnalty  smelling  the  blood  of  an  I 
lifihman — has  been  the  faith  of  the  English  Puritans,  as  rcpresei 
by  Mr.  Bright,  of  the  majority  of  the  non-conforming  relig 
communities,  represented  by  Dr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Spui^eon,  aa 
really  Liberal  peers  and  members  of  Parliament,  represented  by 
Dukes  of  Argyll  and  Westminster,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Sir  Ohi 
Dilke,  Sii-  William  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Forster,  and  such  tmly 
nine  Liberal  joomals  as  the  "Daily  News"  and  the  "Special 
who  have  not  hesitated  to  denounce  Jingoism  and  "  Imperiali 
and  the  cutting- your-ueighbor's-throat  policy,  at  the  risk  of  b 
denounced  as  " Anglo- Russians,"  "British  Afghans,"  "St.  Jm 
Hall  traitors,"  and  the  like,  because  they  have  failed  to  pert 
the  erpediency  of  keeping  a  nation,  whose  business  b  peace,  a 
factures,  and  commerce,  in  a  perpetual  war  ferment,  or  the  oeoe 
for  shooting  so  many  thousands  of  Russians,  or  han^g  so  ■ 
faundrcds  of  Afghans,  in  order  to  keep  a  Tory  Government  in  I> 
ing  Street.     From  this  list  of  politicians  I  have  designedly  exol 
the  revered  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  the  reason  thatl  have 
attempting  to  draw  a  parallel — and  the  drawing  of  a  poUttca] 
allel  is  always  a  perilous  thing — between  the  coufiict  of  opl 
which  divided  my  country  in  1803  and  that  which  distracte 
1879  ;  and  Mr,  Gladstone's  political  character  and  moods  of 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  tlie  drawing  of  any  parallels  what«o 
Geometricians  know  how  many  kinds  of  Hues  there  are  ;  and 
liam  Ewart  Gladstone  may  be  politically  qualified  as  neither  str 
nor  curved.     He  b  a  mixed  line, 

I  have  said  enough,  perhaps,  to  show  that  the  position  i 
Englishman  who  came  to  the  United  States  seventeen  or  cig 
years  ago  was,  if  he  had  any  sort  of  "  mission,"  or  if  he  acted  ui 
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thing  ^>pToaohiiig  a  public  capacity,  an  extremely  inyidions  one.  I 
remember  forty  yean  ago,  when  I  first  went  to  school  in  Paris,  that 
I  was  constantly  and  contunelionsly  reproached  by  my  French 
schoolmates  wiA  the  crimes  committed  by  my  country  against 
France  in  the  year  1815.  I  used  to  be  held  personally  responsible, 
to  the  extent  of  being  called  opprobrious  names,  and  of  haying  my 
hair  pulled,  my  toes  trodden  upon,  and  my  p^-top  confiscated,  for 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied  armies,  the  non-arriyal  of 
Grouchy  instead  of  Bllicher  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  the  spoliation 
of  the  art-treasures  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  deportation  of  Napo- 
leon to  St.  Helena.  I  was  warned  that  a  signal  and  sanguinary 
rqwration  for  these  outrages  would  sooner  or  later  be  exacted  by 
indignant  GauL  Thus  in  18d8-'64  an  Englishman  newly  landed  on 
this  continent,  although  he  might  be  courteously  and  hospitably 
reoeiyed  in  American  society — ^I  remember  very  well  that  I  was  so 
reo^yed — ^was  continually  being  reminded  of  his  coimtry's  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  against  the  Federal  Goyemment  and 
people^  and  of  the  inmiinence  of  a  retributory  Nemesis.  The  ren- 
dition of  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  buccaneering  exploits  of  the  Ala- 
bama, the  blockade-running  transactions  by  which  Liyerpool  was 
enriching  herself,  the  alleged  subscriptions  of  British  capitalists  to 
Confederate  loans — all  these  were  things  which  were  assumed  to  lie 
heayy  on  the  Englishman's  conscience  ;  all  these  were  taken  to  be 
acts  of  national  malfeasance  on  our  part,  for  which  we  should  eyen- 
tually  haye  to  make  reparation.  And  reparation  we  did  eyentually 
make ;  but  that  fact  did  not  make  the  Englishman's  position  one 
whit  less  uneasy  while  the  strife  continued.  It  might  be  urged  that 
the  most  sensible  attitude  to  be  obseryed  by  a  foreigner  under  such 
drcumstanoes  was  one  of  entire  neutrality.  It  was  more  than  dif- 
ficult— it  was  next  door  to  impossible — ^to  be  neutral  When  Wil- 
Ham  Cobbett,  a  thorough-going  radical,  was  here  in  the  last  years 
of  the  last  century,  the  impossibility  of  preserying  neutrality  between 
contending  parties,  and  the  irritation  which  he  felt  at  finding  his 
own  country  continually  attacked,  goaded  him  at  last  into  profes- 
sing principles  of  the  highest  Toryism,  and  filling  his  shop-window 
with  portraits  of  G^rge  HL,  his  family,  and  his  ministers  whom, 
nearly  so  soon  as  he  had  got  back  to  England,  and  had  resumed  his 
thorough-going  radical  frame  of  mind  again,  he  proceeded  and 
continued,  during  the  next  thirty  years,  with  unceasing  yehemence 
to  denounce.  The  neutrality  difficulty  was  sufficient  in  1863-'64  to 
conyert  many  a  genuine  English  Liberal  temporarily  resident  on 
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American  soil  into  a  Peter  Porcupine.  Those  English  Liberals  n 
staid  at  home  were  in  much  better  case.  They  could  judge  \ 
vexed  question  from  afar  off,  impartially  and  philosophically. 

Those  who  can  remember  from  month  to  month,  and  from  c 
to  day  almost,  the  social  episodes  of  the  most  terrific  political  stn 
gle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  may  not  contradict  me  when  1 1 
that  the  baleful  effects  of  that  struggle  were  scarcely  perceptible 
the  surface  of  society  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 
Washington  you  were  constrained  to  remember  that  a  war  was  gd 
on,  and  that  it  was  raging  close  to  the  gates  of  the  Federal  capit 
for  you  could  scarcely  leave  Alexandria  ere  you  found  yourselvet 
the  midst  of  war  ;  and  you  could  not  travel  half  a  dozen  miles  wi 
out  hearing  rumors — ^not  dark  and  distant,  but  near  and  articul 
— of  guerrillas  and  ''bushwhackers."  Washington  and  Baltim* 
again  swarmed  with  the  Federal  troops,  and  the  hospitals  w 
crowded  with  wounded  men.  The  trades  of  the  embalmer  and  i 
maker  of  artificial  limbs  and  eyes  were  flourishing  ;  and  the  sh< 
windows  were  full  of  the  ghastliest  imaginable  photographs 
scenes  of  carnage  and  rapine.  But  coming  North  and  East,  and 
pecially  to  New  York,  little  beyond  the  holiday-making,  the  fifi 
and  drumming,  and  banner-waving  aspects  of  war  were  visible.  1 
sanitary  fairs  held  in  aid  of  the  beneficent  work  carried  on  amo 
the  Federal  troops  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  were  festivals 
brilliant,  and  were  attended  by  as  sparkling  an  array  of  f  emin 
loveliness  and  elegance,  as  any  that  I  witnessed  lately  at  the  pea 
ful  fair  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  at  their  armory  in  Lexingi 
Avenue.  Every  day,  almost,  you  beard  the  sounds  of  martial  mui 
or  saw  the  march-past  of  some  regiment  of  dark-blue-coated  voh 
teers,  chanting,  it  might  be,  in  unison,  IVlrs.  Julia  Ward  IIoti 
magnificent  "  Grido  di  Guerra  " — I  quote  from  memory  : 

"  For  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord ; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  bis  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored 
I  have  seen  the  fitful  lightnings  of  his  terrible  swift  sword — 

For  God  is  marching  on !  " 

This  looked  like  war — bloody,  bold,  and  resolute — in  1863  :  I 
in  the  middle  of  last  month  I  was  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  I  watcl 
the  eight  miles  and  eight  hours  long  parade  in  honor  of  General 
S.  Grant.     I  saw  battalions  of  the  old  dark-blue-gabardined  veten 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  the  old  battle-tattei 
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regimental  flags  ;  and,  to  my  mind,  the  parade  of  Peace  was  quite 
as  glittering  and  imposing  as  the  parade  of  War  had  been  seven- 
teen years  ago  ;  and  (again  to  my  mind)  it  was  a  great  deal  more 
satisfactory  than  the  war  parade  of  1863,  because  I  knew  that 
nobody  was  going  to  be  killed ;  and  I  have  in  my  time  seen  too 
much  of  war,  face  to  face — not  as  a  soldier,  who  can  earn  laurels, 
and  guerdon,  and  pensions  on  the  tented  field,  but  as  a  humble 
camp-follower  and  scribe  about  whom  nobody  is  troubled,  should  he 
happen  to  get  hanged  or  shot,  or  to  die  of  fever  or  dysentery — ^not 
in  my  inmost  heart  and  soul  to  hate  and  loathe  war,  its  dirt  and 
disease,  and  squalor  and  depravity  ;  its  imutterable  fertility  in  an- 
guish, its  immeasurable  wealth  of  wickedness.  Yet  ^^camaige  is 
Good's  daughter."  The  poet  has  told  us  so ;  the  experience  of  his- 
tory has  confirmed  his  dictum ;  and  the  poet,  although  often  and 
unjustly  calumniated  as  ^'an  impractical  person,"  is,  in  the  long  run, 
generally  right. 

When  I  recur  to  my  text  of  '^  Now  and  Then  "  in  America,  and 
especially  when  I  mark  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  area  and  the 
population  of  the  city  of  New  York  which  has  taken  place  since 
my  first  visit ;  when  I  reflect  that  in  my  time  Washington  Square 
was  a  considerable  way  ^^  up  town,"  that  Fourteenth  Street  was  as 
fashionable  as  our  Eaton  Place,  Belgravia,  and  that  a  few  blocks 
above  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  the  ultima  ThuU  of  patrician  New 
York  was  almost  reached,  my  astonishment  is  considerably  lessened 
by  the  remembrance  that  a  corresponding  augmentation  and  devel- 
opment have  taken  place  in  London  and  in  Paris  ;  and  that  we  led 
tolerably  comfortable  and  luxurious  lives  in  the  London  of  1863, 
when  we  had  no  Holbom  Viaduct,  no  Midland  Grand  Hotel,  no 
imderground  railway,  no  Northumberland  Avenue,  no  Criterion 
Restaurant,  and  very  little  South  Kensington  or  West  Tybumia, 
and  when  in  Paris  we  had  no  new  Academy  of  Music,  no  Avenue 
de  rOp^ra,  no  Rue  du  Quatre  Septembre,  no  electric  light,  and 
especially  no  Atlantic  cable  in  either  coimtry.  There  is  more  New 
York  and  there  are  more  New-Yorkers  now  than  there  were  then  ; 
just  as  there  are  more  gray  hairs  in  my  head  and  wrinkles  on  my 
face  ;  but  I  had  plucked  out  the  first  gray  hair  and  noticed  the 
first  apparition  of  crow's-feet  before  I  came  hither,  and,  to  my  think- 
ing, society,  or  so  much  of  it  as  existed,  enjoyed  itself  quite  as  much 
then  as  it  does  now.  The  late  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart's  marble  palace 
and  his  superb  picture-gallery  were  yet  to  come ;  still,  there  were 
|»ivate  gentlemen  and  merchant  princes  in  New  York  who  pos- 
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sessed  palatial  mansions  and  splendid  piotnre-gallerieSy  in  whl 
you  could  feast  your  eyes  on  the  masterpieces  of  Gr^rdme  and  Re 
Bonheur  and  Meissonier,  of  Church  and  Bierstadt,  of  Crawfo 
and  Powers.  Seventeen  years  ago  a  dear  friend  of  mine  ocoupi 
a  suite  of  rooms  in  TJniyersity  Buildings  copious  in  pictures  a 
statuary,  and  old  china  and  bronzes.  I  see  no  difference  in  him 
chiefly,  perhaps,  because  I  fail  to  discern  much  difference  betwe 
my  present  and  my  former  self,  abating  some  trifling  changes  cc 
nected  with  the  use  of  spectacles,  and  dbinclination  to  write  edi< 
rials  after  dinner — ^and  I  see  no  difference  in  his  rooms,  save  that 
has  got  more  pictures,  more  statuary,  more  old  china,  more  broni 
and  efnamels,  and  tcusze  of  jade  and  malachite.  So  in  particulars, 
in  generals.  I  behold  in  degree  the  same  New  York ;  only  I  beh( 
it  through  the  large  instead  of  the  small  end  of  an  opera-glass, 
read  of  sumptuous  entertainments,  in  the  decorations  for  which 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  rare  flowers,  and  of  t 
feasting  attendant  on  which  so  many  more  dollars  have  been  pi 
to  a  caterer  d  la  mode;  while  the  remuneration  of  the  Teutoi 
instrumentalists  discoursing  the  dance-music  has  been  on  a  con 
spending  scale  of  magnificence.  I  read  of  cohorts  of  faultlesf 
dressed  young  gentlemen,  and  of  bright  bands  of  beauteous  you 
ladies,  the  latter  clad  in  dresses  of  rainbow  hues  and  with  ino( 
ceivably  gorgeous  trimmings,  all  made  either  by  the  world-fame 
Worth  or  by  those  Franco- American  modistes,  the  Madame  Ai 
bodies,  who  have  descended  upon  New  York  as  "  the  great  bi 
the  ruche,"  described  by  Burton,  descended  on  the  plains  of  Mac 
gascar  to  batten  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  who,  each  of  them— 
they  collect  their  bills  with  regularity,  and  make  no  bad  debts 
ought  to  realize  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  am  tc 
that  each  of  these  sublime  ball-dresses  costs  from  one  hundred  a 
fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I  go  to  Tiffany's  and  i 
permitted  to  gaze  upon  the  dazzling  gems  which  are  to  be  wo 
in  conjunction  with  the  sublime  ball-dresses.  This  pearl  nccklai 
the  obliging  assistant  tells  me,  is  worth  six  thousand  pounds  st 
ling.  This  diamond  bracelet  is  cheap  at  twenty-five  thousand  d 
lars.  I  am  pleased  but  not  astounded,  not  overwhelmed,  by  t 
information — I  have  seen  so  many  diamonds,  so  many  ball-dress 
so  many  grand  entertainments,  the  whole  world  over,  so  many  yei 
past.  Only  there  are  more  pomps  and  vanities,  and  more  diamon 
and  flowers,  and  suppers  and  cotillons  in  the  New  York  of  1879-' 
than  there  were  in  the  New  York  of  186^'64.    The  sailor  in  t 
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•tory  longed  for  all  the  grog  and  'bacoy  in  the  world,  and  then-— 
more  iMiccy*  And  then  he  woke  up  from  his  longing,  like  Al- 
nasohar  from  his  dreams,  to  find  that  he  had  nothing  at  alL  Per- 
sona of  a  timid,  or  a  desponding,  or  a  cynical  torn  of  mind  are  apt 
to  infer  that  this  continuous  and  tremendous  accretion  of  luxury 
and  display,  be  it  in  London,  in  Paris,  or  in  New  York,  must  end  in 
explosion  or  in  coUapae,  and  ultimately  in  cataclysm  ;  but  such  pes- 
simists mig^t  do  well  to  remember  that  metropolitan  splendor  and 
luxury  are  only  phenomenal,  and  that  we  have  come  to  attach  a 
thoroughly  abnormal  and  erroneous  significaiion  to  the  English 
rendering  of  the  Greek  word  fpaivSfievov^  which  really  and  simply 
is  only  the  ^voul&v — a  physical  thing,  plainly  manifest^  and  there- 
fore noteworthy. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  the  cosmopolitan  traveler,  when  he  surveys 
die  height  of  luxury  which  has  been  attained  by  affluent  and  refined 
New  York,  to  avoid  a  comparison  between  the  Empire  City  of  the 
United  States  and  the  capital  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Between 
New  York  and  St.  Petersburg  there  are,  indeed,  many  remarkable 
points  of  similarity.  Both  cities  are  the  paradise  of  foreign  singers 
and  musicians,  cooks,  confectioners,  florists,  caterers,  and  dancing- 
masters.  The  cost  of  elegant  life  in  Petropolis  is  on  a  parity  with 
that  in  Manhattan.  In  both  cities  the  monetary  unity  represents  a 
larger  value  than  it  does  in  the  older  centers  of  civilization.  In 
England,  that  unity  is  substantially  not  the  poimd  but  the  shilling 
sterling.  In  Paris  it  is  the  franc.  Thus  London  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  dearer  city  than  Paris  by  twenty-five  centimes  over  and  above  the 
franc  We  send  a  pound  to  a  London  charity  or  pay  a  pound  a  day 
for  our  parlor  at  a  London  hotel  To  the  same  purposes  in  Paris 
we  devote  twenty  francs.  It  might  be  argued  that  in  New  York 
the  same  theory  of  expenditure  would  be  represented  by  a  five-dol- 
lar piece  ;  but  the  American  monetary  unity  is  not  five  dollars,  but 
one  ;  and,  to  a  thousand  intents  and  purposes,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  in  New  York  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  Parisian  franc 
or  the  London  shilling.  In  St.  Petersburg  the  unity  is  the  ruble, 
which  should  be  worth  seventy-five  cents,  but  which  maybe  assessed 
at  about  fifty.  I  never  make  bets,  but,  did  I  ever  hazard  any,  I 
would  confidently  wager  that  living  in  quiet  and  undemonstrative 
comfort  in  New  York,  indulging  in  no  excess,  either  in  the  direction 
of  stately  apartments,  rare  wines,  or  choice  cigars,  and  hiring  a  car- 
riage oidy  when  I  absolutely  needed  one,  I  should  spend  every  day 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  I  should  spend  in  London  or  Paris,  and  only 
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aboat  one  third  more  than  I  should  spend  in  St.  Petersburg.  Tk 
question  of  the  relative  costliness  of  life  in  great  capitals  is  assure 
I7  a  very  important  one,  although  it  is  often  contemptuously  ne 
lected  as  imworthy  the  attention  of  serious  essayists  on  politic 
economy.  But,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  pointed  out  long  ago,  mankind 
very  prone  to  dismiss  as  trivial  and  unimportant  subjects  which  a 
really  of  immediate  and  lasting  concern  to  us  alL  Take  the  passim 
of  sleep,  for  example.  Once  at  least  in  the  course  of  every  twent 
four  hours  on  an  average,  humanity  is  bound  to  *^  assume  the  ho 
zontal  position  ^'  and  to  retain  that  position  for  many  hours,  qui 
imconscious  of  business,  pleasure,  peace,  or  war,  and  '4ts  head  fi 
of  the  foolishest  of  thoughts."  Qeneral  and  continuous  insomi 
for  a  fortnight  would  make  an  end  of  humanity  altogether  ;  yet  1 
trouble  ourselves  very  little  about  the  psychology  of  sleep  ;  and  t 
metaphysician  has  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about  the  soul,  of  whi 
he  can  know  absolutely  nothing,  than  about  sleep,  and  especial 
about  dreams,  concerning  which  he  must  have  every  night  in  his  li 
practical  and  curious  experience.  So  is  it  in  a  measure  as  respe< 
the  cost  of  our  eating  and  drinking;  and  I  know  no  more  intrici 
problem  than  that  of  the  excessive  expensiveness  of  New  Tork 
compared  with  that  of  other  great  cities.  We  know  why  food,  wi 
the  single  exception  of  bread,  is  dear  in  London.  The  trade 
meat,  fish,  poultry  and  game,  fruit  and  vegetables  is  mainly  in  t 
hands  of  wealthy  and  powerful  monopolists ;  we  are  ill  suppli 
with  markets  ;  almost  every  article  of  food  which  we  consul 
passes  through  the  hands  of  and  yields  a  profit  to  three  or  four  mi 
dlemen  before  it  reaches  our  mouths.  Is  this  the  case  to  a  greater 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  New  York  ?  I  should  say,  under  correction,  tl 
it  is  not  the  case  ;  that  is,  if  I  am  to  place  any  faith  in  the  publish 
price-lists  of  the  markets  from  day  to  day.  Those  lists  tell  i 
that  meat,  fish,  poultry,  game,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  dairy  produ 
are  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  in  New  York  than  in  Londo; 
yet  the  retail  prices  of  such  articles  which  the  guest  at  a  first-ch 
hotel  or  restaurant  in  New  York  is  called  upon  to  pay  are  at  lei 
forty  per  cent,  above  the  charges  which  would  be  made  for  simi] 
articles  in  analogous  establishments  in  London.  At  our  most  f  ashio 
able  watering-places,  for  example,  Brighton  and  Scarborough,  fin 
class  board  can  be  obtained  at  from  eight  to  ten  shillings — two 
two  and  a  half  dollars — ^a  day  ;  but,  if  my  American  guide-boo 
and  my  "  Dictionary  of  New  York "  are  trustworthy  authority 
two  dollars  and  a  half  here  represent  only  board  of  a  decidedly  m 
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ond-ola08  character.  Again,  while  I  can  readily  understand  that  so 
long  as  the  American  tariff — ^which  I  am  afraid  will  oatlive  Mr. 
Tliomas  Bayley  Potter,  M.  P.,  and  all  save  the  youngest  members 
of  the  Cobden  Club— remains  the  law  of  the  land,  imported  articles 
must  be  very  costly,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  articles  of 
common  use  and  manifestly  of  American  manufacture  should  not 
be  cheap.  In  particular  am  I  amazed  at  the  inordinate  charges 
made  for  the  hire  of  hackney-carriages.  Your  horses  are  plentiful 
and  strong ;  you  have  as  many  expert  drivers  as  you  want ;  you  are 
becoming  the  best  carriage-builders  in  the  world;  horse-feed  is 
twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  with  you  than  with  us  :  why,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  am  I  to  be  forced  to  pay  a  dollar — or  four 
shillings  and  twopence  sterling — for  riding  over  a  distance  of  one 
mile  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  I  may  continue  to  ride  in  the  same  cab 
for  an  entire  hour,  paying  no  more  than  one  dollar  ;  but,  suppose 
that  I  and  my  wife  are  invited  to  dinner  just  round  the  comer  or  a 
few  blocks'  distance  from  our  residence,  and  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
expose  a  lady  to  the  ijsk  of  catching  cold  by  tramping  over  this 
space  through  snow  or  mud,  why  should  I  pay  four  shillings  and 
twopence  for  that  which  in  England  I  should  pay  just  one  shilling 
or  twenty-five  cents  for  ?  You  may  reply  that  I  am  free  to  take 
the  street-cars  or  the  Broadway  stages,  or  that  I  may  avail  myself 
of  the  facilities  of  your  wonderful  elevated  railroads.  But  I  defer- 
entially reply  that  I  am  a  foreigner,  that  I  am  a  stranger  in  your 
city ;  that,  although  you  paint  the  names  of  your  streets  on  your 
comer-lamps — a  very  admirable  system,  so  far  as  the  night-time  is 
concerned,  and  one  which  we  might  advantageously  adopt  in  Lon- 
don— ^you  do  not  affix  the  names  of  your  streets  conspicuously  at 
the  comers  thereof ;  and,  finally,  I  respectfully  plead  that,  if  I  have 
a  visit  to  pay  in  a  certain  street  and  at  a  certain  house,  I  prefer  being 
driven  in  a  cab  straight  up  to  the  door  of  that  house  to  being  landed 
from  the  car  or  the  staircase  of  an  elevated  railway-station  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  snow  or  the  slush. 

I  can  not  dismiss  the  question  of  personal  expenditure  without 
noticing  one  or  two  more  points  which  may  be  worthy  of  remark 
and  explanation,  and  which  I  shall  put  interrogatively.  We  have 
usually  noticed  in  England  that  where  an  article  of  consumption — 
bread  always  excepted — ^reaches,  through  some  accidental  or  some 
inevitable  circumstance,  an  excessive  price,  the  tendency  of  the  arti- 
cle is  to  retain  that  excess  in  price  long  after  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  aggravation  in  value  have  been  aggravated.    Does 
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Buoh  a  rule — ^f or  it  may  fairly  be  called  a  role — obtain  here  ?  Wb 
I  came  to  America  in  November,  1863,  gold  was,  if  I  remember  arigl 
at  eighty  premium — ^that  ifi  to  say,  for  every  hundred  dollars  of  gi 
value  in  my  letter  of  credit  my  bankers  onsdited  me  with  one  hi 
dred  and  eighty  dollars  in  paper  currency.  I  think  that  ere  I  wi 
away  the  premium  on  gold  reached  one  hundred  and  sixty — ^I  ha 
even  heard  that  it  once  touched  one  hundred  and  eighty ;  and,  as  t 
rate  of  gold  varied  from  day  to  day,  so  did  the  prices  of  articles 
consumption  fluctuate.  The  figures  of  restaurant  tariffs  were  snbji 
to  continual  mutation ;  and,  imtil  you  had  the  bill  of  fare  before  y< 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  much  you  would  have  to  pay  for  yc 
beefsteak  or  your  mutton-cutlet.  So  was  it  with  other  common 
ties.  I  remember  paying  as  much  as  three  dollars  for  a  pair  of  hi 
Dent's  (London)  kid  gloves,  but  that  price  to  me  did  not  me 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling.  Gold  being  say  at  one  he 
dred  premium,  I  only  really  paid  six  shillings  and  tJireepence  i 
my  gloves — an  advance  of  about  thirty  per  cent,  over  what  I  shov 
have  paid  in  Piccadilly,  London  ;  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  reas 
to  grumble  in  this  connection,  remembering,  as  I  was  boimd  to  c 
that  the  United  States  revenue  was  entitled  to  its  toll,  and  the  ii 
porter  and  retailer  were  entitled  to  their  respective  profits.  B 
on  the  instant  (December,  1879),  if  I  go  to  a  fashionable  hosier 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  ask  him  for  a  pair  of  the  best  Den 
(London)  kid  gloves,  he  charges  me  two  dollars,  which,  at  the  pr< 
ent  rate  of  exchange,  means  eight  shillings  and  f  oarpence  sterlii 
whereas  in  Piccadilly,  London,  I  can  still  buy  the  same  gloves 
the  old  price  of  four  shillings — that  is,  one  dollar.  My  contenti 
is,  that  prices  in  America  have  not  retained  precisely  the  same  sw< 
len  proportions  which  they  reached  when  the  inflation  of  the  ci 
rency  during  the  war  was  at  its  highest,  but  that  they  have  u 
decreased  in  anything  approaching  a  corresponding  ratio  with  t 
gradual  equalization  of  paper  currency  with  gold.  Things,  owi 
to  the  inevitable  circumstances  of  the  war,  became  dear,  and  dc 
they  have  remained — not  so  costly  as  they  once  were,  but  still 
great  deal  costlier  than,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  sound  poli 
cal  economy,  they  should  be.  It  may  be,  again,  paradoxical  to  \ 
sert  that  the  prices  of  commodities  are  as  imitative  in  their  natu 
as  human  beings  are.  But  such  seems  to  be  the  case,  since  I  note 
marked  spirit  on  the  part  of  native  American  manufacturers  to  in 
tate,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  high  prices  of  imported  goods. 

There  are  possibly  few  things  more  curiously  interesting  to 
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atnnger  in  America — ^when  that  stranger  has  been  in  the  country 
before — than  to  observe  the  strong  disinclination  which  is  felt  by 
the  people  at  large  to  make  use  in  the  daily  transactions  of  life  of  a 
metallic  cnrrency.  Specie  payments,  we  all  know,  have  been  re- 
somed ;  and  the  United  States  Treasury  has  accumulated  an  enor- 
mous reserre  in  gold  ;  but  the  public  still  cling  with  apparent  fond- 
ness to  their  old  greenbacks,  and  not  only  prefer  a  five-dollar  bill  to 
a  five-dollar  gold-piece,  but  (so  it  strikes  me)  would  much  rather 
have  a  one-dollar  note  than  a  dollar  in  silver.  I  grant  that  the  lat- 
ter iS|  albeit  a  handsome,  somewhat  of  a  cumbrous  coin.  In  Eng- 
land we  contumeliously  caU  our  five-shilling  pieces,  which  are  even 
more  cumbrous  specimens  of  mintage,  ^^  cartwheels,'*  and  make 
haste  to  change  them,  whenever  we  have  involimtarily  taken  them, 
for  smaller  currency ;  but  when  did  you  ever  hear  a  Frenchman 
complain  of  having  a  pocketful  of  five-franc  pieces  ?  And  the  five- 
frano  piece  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  your  dollar.  A  Frenchman 
has  a  modified  respect  for  a  note  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  twenty 
francs  ;  but  bills  for  smaller  denominations  he  utterly  loathes — re- 
membering the  unredeemed  assignata  of  1793 — and  from  the  bottom 
of  his  soul  abhors.  In  England  we  admire  and  revere  the  five-pound 
Bank  of  England  note  and  its  higher  denominations  ;  but  an  attempt 
to  force  a  currency  of  one-pound  notes  or  of  five-shilling  notes  on 
the  nation  in  time  of  peace  would  lead  to  a  revolution.  No  Lon- 
doner will  have  anything  to  do  with  an  Irish  one-pound  note,  or 
for  one  issued  by  die  few  provincial  banks  which  are  still  author- 
ized to  emit  such  securities.  We  believe  only  in  gold,  silver, 
and  '^flimsies,"  or  notes  above  the  value  of  five  pounds.  The 
American  does  not  seem  to  care  for  gold,  and  he  seems  to  dblike 
a  silver  coinage  in  the  higher  denominations  intensely.  I  have 
been  more  than  once  reminded  by  American  friends  to  whom  I 
have  mentioned  the  (to  me)  puzzling  persistence  with  which  printed 
promises  to  pay,  instead  of  solid  bullion,  are  adhered  to,  that  the 
public  have  yet  to  be  educated  to  the  employment  of  a  metallic 
currency,  and  that  there  are  millions  of  young  Americans  of  both 
sexes  who  until  they  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  had  never 
set  eyes  on  an  American  gold  or  silver  coin.  But  I  remember  to  have 
read  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  we  in  England,  during 
the  continuance  of  our  great  wars  with  France,  a  period  of  about 
fifteen  years,  were  afflicted  with  an  irredeemable  paper  currency — 
never,  however,  of  a  lower  denomination  than  twenty  shillings,  for 
we  had  always  plenty  of  silver,  and  that  the  general  disfavor  with 
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wMch  the  BtiBpeiiBion  of  cash  pajmcnts  vas  regarded  fonnd  its 
bodixnent  in  a  song  which  obtained  immense  popularity,  and  wll 
began — 

"  I'd  rather  have  a  guinea  than  a  one-poaod  note." 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  at  the  coaclasion  of 
war  was  bailed  with  almost  delirious  Gnthasiasm  by  the  publid 
large  ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  statesman  indeed  who  attempted 
withdraw  from  circulation  that  gold  which  is  held  sacred  amooH 
and  to  substitute  for  it  irredeemable  paper. 

Here  I  pause,  not  for  lack  of  materials  for  further  remarks 
"  Now  and  Then  in  America"  but  simply  through  a  desire  in 
first  place  not  to  weary  my  readers,  and  in  the  next  place  not  to 
adjudged  guilty  of  impertinence  in  dwelling  at  large  on  matters  n 
which,  looking  at  the  brief  duration  of  my  stay  on  this  contim 
I  can  have  only  a  very  imperfect  and  superficial  acquaintaui 

Geobge  Augustus  Sau 


F  I  can  have  on! 


THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 


Thb  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  the  most  signal  fact  in  the 
Administration  of  President  Lincoln.  It  marks,  indeed,  the  sharp 
and  abrupt  beginning  of  **  the  Great  Divide  *^  which,  since  the  up- 
heaval produced  by  the  late  civil  war,  has  separated  the  polity  and 
politics  of  the  ante-bellum  period  from  the  polity  and  politics  of  the 
poit-beUum  era.  No  other  act  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  has  been  so  warmly 
praised  on  the  one  hand,  or  so  warmly  denounced  on  the  other ;  and 
periiaps  it  has  sometimes  been  equally  misunderstood,  in  its  real  na- 
ture and  bearing,  by  those  who  have  praised  it  and  those  who  have 
denounced  it.  The  domestic  institution  against  which  it  was  lev- 
eled having*  now  passed  as  finally  into  the  domain  of  history  as  the 
slavery  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  can  review  this  act  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  in  the  calm  light  of 
reason,  without  serious  disturbance  from  the  illusions  of  fancy  or 
the  distortions  of  prejudice. 

In  order  to  give  precision  and  definiteness  to  the  inquiry  here 
undertaken,  it  seems  necessary  at  the  threshold  to  distinguish  the 
true  purport  and  operation  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  from 
some  things  with  which  it  is  often  confounded  in  popular  speech. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  Proclamation,  in  its 
inception  and  in  its  motive,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  employment 
of  slaves  as  laborers  in  the  army.  Fugitive  slaves  were  so  employed 
long  before  the  utterance  of  such  a  manifesto  had  been  contem- 
plated, or  the  thought  of  it  tolerated  by  the  President.  Just  as 
little  was  the  Proclamation  a  necessary  condition  precedent  to  the 
enlistment  of  fugitive  slaves  as  soldiers  in  the  army.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  averse  to  the  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers  at  the  time  he 
issued  the  preliminary  Pi'oclamation  of  September  22,  1862,  and  he 
remained  in  this  state  of  mind  until  the  final  edict  was  issued  on 
the  first  of  January  following.     It  was  not  until  the  20th  of  Janu- 
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9Jjy  1863,  that  Gbyemor  Andrew,  of  MassaohoBettSy  reoeiYed  ] 
miBflion  to  make  an  experiment  in  this  direction* 

We  learn  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  Secretary  Chase  that  at  a  mi 
ing  of  the  Cabinet  held  on  the  2l8t  of  Jnly,  1862,  the  Presid 
**  determined  to  take  some  definite  steps  in  respect  to  military 
tion  and  slavery."  A  letter  from  Greneral  Hunter  haying  been  i 
mitted,  in  which  he  asked  for  authority  to  enlist  ^'  all  loyal  pen 
without  reference  to  complexion/'  it  appears  that  Messrs.  Stani 
Seward,  and  Chase  advocated  the  proposition,  and  no  one  in 
Cabinet  spoke  against  it ;  but,  adds  Mr.  Chase,  ^'  the  President 
pressed  himself  as  averse  to  arming  negroes.**  On  the  next  day 
question  of  arming  slaves  was  again  brought  up,  and  Mr.  Ch 
**  advocated  it  warmly '' ;  but  the  President  was  still  unwilling 
adopt  this  measure,  and  proposed  simply  to  issue  a  proclamal 
based  on  the  confiscation  act  of  July  17, 1862,  ^^  calling  on  the  Sti 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  warning  the  rebels  that  the  | 
visions  of  that  act  would  have  full  force  at  the  expiration  of  si: 
days,  adding,  on  his  own  part,  a  declaration  of  his  intention  to  reii 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress  his  recommendation  of  compensat 
to  States  adopting  the  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  and  proclai 
ing  the  emancipation  of  aU  slaves  within  States  remaining  in  ini 
rection  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868.'*  *  So  the  first  intimation  mi 
to  the  Cabinet  of  a  purpose  to  proclaim  the  liberation  of  slavei 
the  insurgent  States  was  made  in  connection  with  the  Presidei 
avowed  opposition  to  the  arming  of  negroes. 

Writing  from  memory,  Mr.  Secretary  Welles  states,  in  his  "I 
tory  of  Emancipation,"  that  the  President,  "  early  in  August  "— 
thinks  it  was  the  2d  of  August — submitted  to  the  Cabinet  "1 
rough  draft "  of  a  proclamation  to  emancipate,  after  a  certain  d 
all  slaves  in  States  which  should  then  be  in  rebellion,  but  that  1 
Seward  argued  against  the  promulgation  of  such  a  paper  at  d 
time,  "  because  it  would  be  received  and  considered  as  a  despairi 
cry,  a  shriek  from  and  for  the  Administration,  rather  than  for  fr 
dom."  f  He  further  records  that  the  President,  impressed  with  t 
view,  closed  his  portfolio,  and  did  not  recur  to  the  subject  ut 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  which  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  S< 
tember. 

Writing  in  his  diary  under  date  of  August  3d,  but  rcferrii 
doubtless,  to  the  discussions  held  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  previfl 

•  Warden's  "  Life  of  Chase,''  p.  440.         \  "  Galaxy,"  December,  1872,  p.  S4if 
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dmy^*  Mr.  Chase  records  that,  "for  the  tenth  or  twentieth  time^"  he 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  yigoroos  policy  against  slavery  in  the  se- 
ceded States  by  "  assuring  the  blacks  of  freedom  on  condition  of 
loyalty,  and  by  organizing  the  best  of  them  in  companies  and  regi- 
ments.'* He  further  records  that  Mr.  Seward  "  expressed  himself 
in  favor  of  any  measures  which  could  be  carried  into  effect  without 
proelamaHon^  and  the  President  said  that  he  was  pretty  well  cured 
of  objection  to  any  measure,  except  want  of  adaptedness  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  but  did  not  seem  satisfied  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  as  I  had  proposed.''  f 

On  the  22d  of  August,  just  one  month  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
first  opened  the  subject  of  emancipation  to  his  Cabinet,  he  proceeded 
to  take  the  whole  coimtry  into  his  confidence  on  the  relations  of 
slavery  to  the  war.  On  that  day  he  wrote  "  the  Greeley  Letter" 
— a  letter  written  in  reply  to  an  earnest  and  importunate  appeal  in 
which,  assuming  to  utter  the  '^  Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions,"  Mr. 
Greeley  had  called  on  the  President,  with  much  truculence  of 
speech,  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  freedom  to  all  slaves  in  the  Con- 
federate States.  As  this  letter  was  the  first  as  well  as  the  most 
pithy  and  syllogistic  public  discussion  which  the  President  ever 
gave  to  the  subject  in  hand,  it  seems  proper  not  only  to  insert  it 
here  in  its  entirety,  but,  as  a  matter  of  literary  curiosity,  to  reproduce 
it  in  its  original  form.    The  following  is  a  f ac-simile  of  the  letter  : 


^  The  meeting  was  beld  on  a  Satordaj,  aooording  to  Mr.  WeOes,  and  the  8d  of  Ao- 
gnst,  1S62,  was  a  Sunday. 

t  Warden'a  **Life  of  Ghafle,**  p.  446. 

vol-  cxzx. — ^NO.  279.  12 
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/U^u^^    /..i^tSGSZl.  j^JL^^  ^^  /l^c.w  «/ 

a^^^f^rj^  ^:^(^ry^,j^    •/.^^ir-et^  .^^A.-,^  «• 


y£2jw£^   U^uy£    iC^^A/  ^JZ^y  (h^JL'^  ^^^r€^  ^r:^^^  c^fuJUi^ 


This  letter  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  "  National  Intelli- 
gencer "  of  August  23»  1862.* 

*  The  letter  came  into  my  handi  from  the  fact  that  I  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
« IntdUgenoer,"  to  which  Mr.  Lincofai  aent  it  for  pablicaaon.    The  omitted  paaaage— 
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la  his  interview  with  the  Repreeeutatives  of  ihe  Border  Ststes, 
held  on  the  10th  of  March,  1803,  Mr.  Lin(M>ln  had  said  that,  as  long 
ae  he  remained  President,  the  people  of  Maryland  (and  therefore  of 
the  other  Border  States)  had  nothing  to  fear  for  their  peculiar  do- 
rneatic  institution  "  either  by  direct  action  of  the  GoremmeDt  or  by 
indirect  action,  as  through  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  confiscation  of  Southern  property "  in  slaves. 
In  that  same  interviciv,  while  making  a  confidential  avowal  of  these 
friendly  sentiments,  he  had  protested  agaiofit  their  public  announce- 
ment at  that  juncture,  on  the  ground  that  "it  would  force  him  into 
a  quarrel  with  '  the  Greeley  faction '  before  the  proper  time."  He 
twice  intimated  that  such  a  quarrel  was  impending,  but  added  that 
"  he  did  not  wish  to  encounter  it  before  the  proper  time,  nor  at  &11 
if  it  could  be  avoided."  ♦ 

It  was  no  more  than  natural,  therefore,  that  these  Representatives, 
on  the  appearance  of  "  the  Greeley  Letter,"  should  have  read  be- 
tween its  lines  a  supposed  indication  of  the  President's  purpose  to 
break  with  "  the  Greeley  faction  "  at  an  early  day.  They  believed 
that  the  President,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  was  in  sympathy 
with  them,  and  with  their  theory  of  the  war.  They  were  not  en- 
tirely disabused  of  this  impression  even  after  his  interview  with 
them  on  the  12th  of  July,  when  he  made  a  last  ineffectual  appeal 
to  them  in  behalf  of  "emancipation  with  compensation  to  loyal 
owners,"  and  when  he  reenforced  his  appeal  by  nrging  that  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  policy  would  help  to  relieve  him  from  "  the 
pressure"  for  military  emancipation  at  the  South. 

The  Representatives  from  the  Border  States  were  strengthened 
in  their  delusion  by  a  corresponding  delusion  of  the  Radical  Repub- 
licans,! who  weakly  supposed  the  President  at  this  juncture  to  be  a 
nose  of  wax  in  the  hands  of  what  they  called  "  the  pro-slavery  fac- 
tion." As  late  as  the  10th  of  September,  ten  days  before  the 
preliminary  Proclamation  of  emancipation  was  issued,  we  find  Mr, 

"  Broken  cggB  <>an  never  bo  mcndrd,  and  the  longer  the  Iiresking  proceeds  the  uon: 
•rill  be  broken  " — km  erased,  with  Bome  reluctuice,  bj  the  Presideni,  on  the  repre. 
sonUlion,  made  to  him  bj  the  editors,  that  it  aeemed  aomcwhst  eiceptioiuble,  on 
rheloriol  grounds,  in  >  pitpi^r  of  Bucb  dignity.  But  it  ud  do  no  htrm,  at  this  lato 
day,  to  rerekl  the  homel;  limiUlude  b;  which  Mr.  LidcoId  bad  origSntll;  pur|><MCd  l« 
reiiDfonie  his  political  wanda^. 

•  MfPliorflOQ,  "Political  Historr,"  p.  ail. 

\  The  word  "  Radical "  thron^out  (liia  paper  li  used  hislorioAllf,  and  not  la  any 
inTidioai  neiiae.  It  i)  the  term  bf  which  Ur.  Uncola  called  the  "Stalwart*"  of  tbu 
da;,  aad  b;  which  thej  called  themHlreo. 
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Chaae  lamenting  in  his  diary  that  the  President  ^'  has  yielded  00 
much  to  Border  State  and  negrophobio  coonselfi  that  he  now  finds 
it  difficult  to  arrest  his  own  descent  to  the  most  fatal  concessions.^* 
And  this  impatient  insistence  of  his  Radical  friends  was  repaid 
by  the  President  with  gibes  and  sneers,  as  when,  for  instance,  on 
this  same  10th  of  September,  he  taunted  Mr.  Chase  with  '^  the  ill- 
timed  jest  ^  that  some  one  had  proposed,  in  view  of  the  Confederate 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  then  believed  to  be  impend- 
ing, that  he  (the  President)  should  issue  a  proclamation  ^^  freeing 
all  apprentices  in  that  State '^ — on  the  ground  of  military  neces- 
sity! 

It  was  with  a  like  festive  humor  that,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, he  parried  the  arguments  of  the  Chicago  clergymen  who  had 
come  to  Washington  in  order  to  press  for  a  procliunation  of  free- 
dom. To  their  representation  that  the  recent  military  disasters 
**  were  tokens  of  divine  displeasure,  calling  for  new  and  advanced 
action  on  the  part  of  the  President,"  he  shrewdly  replied  that,  if 
it  was  probable  that  Gk>d  would  reveal  his  will  to  others  on  a 
point  so  intimately  connected  with  the  President's  duty,  it  plight 
be  supposed  that  he  would  reveal  it  directly  to  the  President  him- 
self. To  the  argument  that  a  proclamation  of  freedom  would 
summon  additional  laborers  to  help  the  army,  he  replied  by  ask- 
ing what  reason  there  was  to  suppose  that  such  a  proclamation 
would  have  more  effect  than  the  late  law  enacted  by  Congress  to 
this  end  ;  and,  if  they  should  come  in  multitudes,  how,  he  asked, 
could  they  all  be  fed  ?  To  the  suggestion  that  the  able-bodied 
among  them  might  be  armed  to  fight  for  the  Union,  he  ironically 
replied,  "  If  we  were  to  arm  them,  I  fear  that  in  a  few  weeks  the 
arms  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.'^  To  the  plea  that  eman- 
cipation would  give  a  holy  motive  and  a  sacred  object  to  the  war, 
he  replied  by  saying  that  ^^  we  already  had  an  important  principle 
to  rally  and  unite  the  people,  in  the  fact  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  at  stake — a  fundamental  idea  going  down  about  as  deep 
as  anything." 

It  is  true  that  at  the  close  of  his  interview  the  President  assured 
the  Chicago  committee  that  he  had  not  '^  decided  against  a  procla- 
mation of  liberty  to  slaves,"  and  that  ^'  the  subject  was  on  his  mind 
by  day  and  night  more  than  any  other  ; ''  but  this  statement  only 
served  to  bring  into  bold  relief  the  little  faith  he  then  seemed  to 

*  Warden's  *«  Life  of  Chase,"  p.  471. 
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have  in  a  measure  for  which,  considered  as  a  means  to  the  ends 
proposed  by  iu  patrons,  he  could,  with  all  hia  meditationa,  find  no 
good  and  sufficient  reasons.  It  is  tme  that,  on  the  preceding  22<3  of 
July,  Mr.  lincoln  had  said  that  he  was  pretty  well  cored  of  objec- 
tion to  any  measure  against  slavery  escept  "  want  of  adaptedness 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  "  ;  and  now,  too,  he  pablicly  annonnced 
that  he  "  did  not  want  to  issue  a  docnment  which  the  whole  world 
would  see  most  necefisarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's  boll 
against  the  comet."  It  is  true  that  he  bad  previously  sketched 
"the  rough  draft"  of  an  emancipation  proclamation,  but  he  had 
put  it  back  in  his  portfolio  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Seward  that 
practical  measures  against  slavery  could  be  carried  into  effect 
"  without  proclamation."  It  is  true  that  only  a  few  days  previoosly 
("when  the  rebel  army  was  at  Frederick"*)  he  had  registered  a 
vow  in  heaven  that  he  would  issue  a  proclamation  of  emancipation 
BO  soon  as  the  Confederates  should  be  driven  out  of  Maryland  ;  but 
this  was  the  conduct  either  of  a  man  who,  in  a  perplexing  state  of 
incertitude,  resolves  his  doubts  by  "throwing  a  lot  in  the  lap"  and 
leaving  "  the  whole  disposing  thereof  to  be  of  the  Lord,"  or,  as  I 
prefer  to  beheve,  it  was  that  prudent  and  reverent  waiting  on  Prori- 
dence  by  which  the  President  Bought  to  guard  against  the  danger 
of  identifying  the  Proclamation  in  the  popular  mind  with  a  panic 
cry  of  despair,  in  which  latter  case  the  hesitation  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
only  serves  to  set  in  a  stronger  light  the  significant  fact  that  other 
than  considerations  of  military  necessity  were  held  to  dominate  the 
situation,  for,  if  they  alone  had  been  prevalent,  the  Proclamation 
could  never  have  come  more  appropriately  than  when  the  military 
need  was  greatest. 

The  proximate  and  procuring  cause  of  the  Proclamation,  as  1 
conceive,  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  was  issued  primarily  and  chiefly  as 
a  political  necessity,  and  took  on  the  character  of  a  military  neces- 
sity only  becanso  the  President  had  been  brought  to  believe  that  if 
he  did  not  keep  the  Radical  portion  of  his  party  at  his  back  he 
could  not  long  be  sure  of  keeping  an  army  at  the  front.  He  had 
begun  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  the  theory  that  it  was  waged  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  under  the  Contttitntion  as  it  was  at  the 
outbreak  o/  the  gecesflion  movement.  He  sedulously  labored  to 
keep  tie  n-ar/f,  j^^  line  of  direction.  He  publicly  deprecated  its 
^  remorsolcBS  revolutionary  struggle.     He  culti- 
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yated  every  available  alliance  with  the  Union  men  of  the  Border 
States.  He  sympathized  with  them  in  their  loyalty,  and  in  the 
political  theory  on  which  it  was  based.  But  the  most  active  and 
energetic  wing  of  the  Republican  party  had  become,  as  the  war 
waxed  hotter,  more  and  more  hostile  to  this  ^'  Border  State  theory 
of  the  war,''  until,  in  the  end,  its  fiery  and  impetuous  leaders  did 
not  hesitate  to  threaten  him  with  repudiation  as  a  political  chief, 
and  even  began  in  some  cases  to  hint  the  expediency  of  withholding 
supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  unless  the  President  should 
remove  '^  pro-slavery  generals "  from  the  command  of  our  armies, 
and  adopt  an  avowedly  antislavery  policy  in  the  future  conduct  of 
the  war.  Thus  placed  between  two  stools,  and  liable  between  them 
to  fall  to  the  ground,  he  determined  at  last  to  plant  himself  firmly 
on  the  stool  which  promised  the  surest  and  safest  support. 

I  am  able  to  state  with  confidence  that  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  this 
explanation  of  his  changed  policy  a  few  days  after  the  preliminary 
Proclamation  of  September  22d  had  been  issued.  The  Hon.  Edward 
Stanly,  the  Military  Oovemor  of  North  Carolina,  immediately  on 
receiving  a  copy  of  that  paper,  hastened  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  an  authentic  and  candid  explanation  of  the 
grounds  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  based  such  a  sudden  and  grave 
departure  from  the  previous  theory  of  the  war.  Mr.  Stanly  had 
accepted  the  post  of  Military  Oovemor  of  North  Carolina  at  a  great 
personal  sacrifice,  and  with  a  distinct  understanding  that  the  war 
was  to  be  prosecuted  on  the  same  constitutional  theory  which  had 
presided  over  its  inception  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  hence 
the  Proclamation  not  only  took  him  by  surprise,  but  seemed  to  him 
an  act  of  perfidy.  In  this  view  he  hastily  abandoned  his  post,  and 
came  to  throw  up  his  commission  and  return  to  California,  where 
he  had  previously  resided.  Before  doing  so  he  sought  an  audience 
with  the  President — in  fact,  held  several  interviews  with  him — on 
the  subject,  and  knowing  that,  as  a  public  journalist,  I  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter,  he  came  to  report  to  me  the  substance  of 
the  President's  communications.  That  substance  was  recorded  in 
my  diary  as  follows  : 

September  27^A. — Had  a  call  to-day  at  the  '*  Intelligencer  "  office  from  the 
Honorable  Edward  Stanly,  Military  Goyemor  of  North  Oarolina.  In  a  long 
and  interesting  conversation  Mr.  Stanlj  related  to  me  the  sabstance  of  several 
intenriews  which  he  had  had  with  the  President  respecting  the  Proclamation 
of  Freedom.  Mr.  Stanly  said  that  the  President  had  stated  to  him  that  the 
Proclamation  had  become  a  civil  necessity  to  prevent  the  Radicals  from  openly 
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embwradBing  the  Govemmeat  in  the  coadnct  of  the  war.  The  President  er- 
prassed  the  helief  tliat,  without  the  ProcIamatioD  for  vhicb  tLejr  had  been 
clamoring,  the  Radicals  would  take  the  extreme  step  in  Oongress  of  withhold- 
ing Hoppties  for  cuTjing  un  the  war — leaving  the  whole  land  iu  snaroh;. 
Mr.  Liocoln  said  that  he  had  prajed  to  the  Ahnight;  to  save  him  from  toll 
neoeadty,  adopting  the  very  language  of  our  Sayioar,  "If  it  be  poasble,  let  this 
cup  psaa  from  mo,"  bnt  the  prayer  had  not  been  answerod. 

As  this  frank  admissioD,  in  the  length  and  breadth  here  giren 
to  it,  will  doabtlesi)  wear  an  air  of  noTelty  to  many  readeis,  and 
may  excite  suspicions  in  some  minds  with  regard  to  the  accnrscy  of 
my  chronicle,  the  faithfulness  of  Mr.  Stanly's  report,  or  the  Bincer- 
ity  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  making  his  statements,  it  seems  proper  to 
vindicate  the  authenticity  of  the  record  by  an  appeal  to  other  facta 
which  abundantly  corroborate  its  truth. 

In  his  interview  with  the  Border  State  Rcpregentativea  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1862,  the  President  had  implored  them  to  relieve  him 
from  the  Radical  " pressure"  by  espousing,  with  him^  the  policy  of 
emancipation  with  compensation.  This  "pressure,"  he  said,  waa 
even  then  "  threateniog  a  division  among  those  who,  united,  sr« 
none  too' strong."  On  the  next  day,  after  the  failure  of  this  inter- 
view to  make  any  impreesioD  on  the  Border  State  Bepresentativefl, 
the  Preadent,  for  the  first  time,  opened  the  subject  of  military 
emancipation  in  a  private  conversation  with  two  members  of  his 
Cabinet — Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Welles.  The  President  then  said, 
as  Mr.  Welles  reports,  that  emancipation  "  was  forced  upon  him  as 
s  necessity,"  "  was  thrust  at  him  from  various  quarters,"  bnt  "  had 
been  driven  home  to  him  by  the  eonf  entice  of  the  preceding  day.'"  • 
On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Cutbbert  Bullitt, 
of  Mew  Orleans,  that  it  was  "  a  military  necessity  to  have  raen  and 
money,  and  me  can  not  get  either  in  au^ient  numbers  or  amount 
if  wic  feep  from  or  drive  from  our  lines  slaves  coming  to  them."  f 
Even  at  this  date,  when  the  enlistment  of  colored  troops  was  not 
tneditated,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lincoln  confessed  himself 
obliged  to  make  concessions  to  the  antislavery  sentiment  of  bis 
party  in  order  to  procure  supplies  of  men  and  money,  and  Ihua 
^wly  it  was  that,  as  a  wary  political  pilot,  he  kept  his  weather  eye 
fixed  on  the  thickening  clouds  that  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the 
Aortbem  sky — clouds  full  of  muttered  wrath  ag:^Bt  him  so  long  as 

"G^Imj."  I»e«mb«r,  1878,  p.  S«. 
t  RayiMod,  "  life  uul  State  Pkpen  of  Abnhun  Uacohi,"  p.  481. 
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he  seemed  to  hold  in  leash  the  thunderbolt  they  were  ready  to  dis- 
charge on  slavery.  For  he  prefaced  this  statement  by  saying  that 
what  he  did  and  what  he  omitted  about  slaves  ^^  was  done  and  omitted 
on  the  same  military  necessity'' — ^the  necessity  of  having  men  and 
money  to  carry  on  the  war.  And  the  President's  apprehensions  were 
not  entirely  groundless  on  this  score.  As  early  as  in  the  month  of  May, 
180Sy  Oovemor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  had  not  hesitated  to  say 
''in  writing"  that  the  people  of  that  State  had  come  to  '^ feel  it  a 
heavy  draft  on  their  patriotism "  that  they  should  be  asked  ''  to 
help  fight  rebels "  without  being  allowed  ^'  to  fire  on  the  enemy's 
magazine."  And,  in  the  very  act  of  submitting  the  preliminary 
Proclamation  of  September  22d  to  the  consideration  of  his  Cabinet, 
the  President  avowed  that  it  was  issued  under  the  menacing  frown 
of  this  ''pressure";  for  when  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair  argued 
against  the  timeliness  of  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  might 
"  put  the  patriotic  element  of  the  Border  States  in  jeopardy,"  and 
even  "  carry  those  States  over  to  the  secessionists,"  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
plied that  "  the  difficulty  was  as  great  not  ^o  ac^  as  to  act "  * — ^that 
is,  by  not  acting  in  the  way  proposed  he  feared  a  disaffection  among 
his  party  friends  at  the  North  which  would  be  as  dangerous  to  the 
Union  as  the  disaffection  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  Proclamation 
among  the  Unionists  of  the  Border  States.  The  President  remem- 
bered that  the  Massachusetts  Republican  Convention,  held  less  than 
two  weeks  before,  had  omitted  to  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in  his 
Administration,  but  had  voted  that ''  slavery  should  be  exterminat- 
ed." Even  the  Radical  members  of  his  own  Cabinet  had  come  to 
think  of  him  and  to  speak  of  him  as  a  political  recreant.  On  the 
12th  of  September,  ten  days  before  the  preliminary  edict  was  is- 
sued, Mr.  Chase  wrote  of  him  as  follows  :  '^  He  has  already  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  great  body  of  the  party  which  elected 
him ;  distrusts  most  those  who  represent  its  spirit,  and  waits — ^f  or 

what?"t 

The  Proclamation  when  it  came  put  an  end,  of  course,  to  all  this 
"  pressure."  Indeed,  Mr.  Chase  admitted,  when  the  President  read 
the  paper  to  his  Cabinet,  that  it  went  "  a  step  further  than  he  had 
ever  proposed."  He  had  proposed  that  each  commander  of  a  de- 
partment at  the  South  should  be  instructed  to  proclaim  emancipa- 
tion within  his  district,  assuring  the  blacks  of  freedom  on  condition 

•  "  Galaxy,"  December,  1872,  p.  847. 
t  Warden's  **  Life  of  Chase,''  p.  471. 
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ofloyuiiy,  and  organizing  the  best  of  them  in  companies  and  regi 
ments.*  Bat  Mr.  Lincoln  promised  and  threatened  that,  on  the  Isf 
of  January,  1863,  "  all  peraons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  oi 
designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  should  then  be  it 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  should  be  then,  tftenee/oncard 
and  /or  ever  free" — a  declaration  which  promised  the  largesse  o) 
freedom  alike  to  the  "  loyal  blacks"  who  escaped  within  our  lines 
and  to  the  slaves  who  voluntarily  stood  by  their  masters,  becana 
they  were  unwilling  to  strike  a  blow  for  their  own  liberty. 

If  the  Proclamation  disarmed  for  a  time  the  bitter  opposition  oi 
the  Radicals,  its  other  political  and  practical  effects  were  such  ai 
abundantly  justified  the  long  hesitation  of  the  President  in  issuinj 
it.  It  precipitated  a  crisis  which  threatened  to  divide  the  friend 
of  the  Union  at  the  North  by  a  now  lino  of  cleavage.  If  Govema 
Andrew  and  hia  political  associates  had  previously  found  it  a  "  heav;| 
draft "  on  their  patriotism  to  sustain  the  President  in  his  constitu 
tional  theory  of  the  war,  it  now  became  a  heavy  draft  on  the  patrj 
otism  of  conservative  Republicans  and  of  war  Democrats  to  sustaii 
him  in  his  new  departure.  New  elective  affinities  suddenly  struci 
through  the  seething  mass  of  public  opinion,  and  led  to  new  politi 
cal  formations.  A  spirit  of  political  giddiness  and  revolt  was  ehe( 
upon  the  people  in  the  loyal  States.  In  the  ensuing  autumnal  elec 
tions  the  Reptiblican  party  was  defeated  in  groat  States  like  Nev 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  "When  Conttress  met  in  Decern 
ber  the  political  signs'  of  the  times  were  full  of  portents.  Then 
was  "uneasiness  in  the  popular  mind."  The  attitude  of  Enrop 
toward  us  was  "  cold  and  menacing  "  where  it  did  not  express  itae] 
"  in  accents  of  pity  "  for  a  people  "  too  blind  to  surrender  a  hopelea 
cause."  These  are  not  my  words,  but  the  words  of  Mr.  Lincoll 
himself  when,  one  year  afterward,  he  was  called  to  review  the  pfi 
litioal,  civil,  and  military  situation  created  by  the  Emancipatiol 
Proclamation.  The  utterance  of  the  Proclamation,  he  said,  "  wi 
followed  by  dark  and  doubtful  days."* 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  united  the  South,  where,  hoi^ 
ever,  there  was  but  little  room  for  further  consolidation.  Leadiu 
citizens  in  that  section  who  had  previously  stood  aloof  from  tl 
war,  BO  long  as  it  was  conducted  at  the  South  in  the  name  of  secfl 
noQ  agunst  the  constitutioDal  QoTeniment  at  Washington,  no 

•  Wudni'i  "  lif  e  ctf  (3iue,r  pp.  440, 4U. 

t  BviDaad, "  Ufi  and  Sou  P^«n  of  JUmham  linodb,"  p.  4M. 
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hastened  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Richmond  authorities. 
In  his  message  of  December,  1861,  Mr.  Linoohi  had  said  that  ^^in 
considering  the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  suppressing  the  insurrec- 
tion,'' he  had  been  ^^  anxious  and  careful  that  the  inevitable  conflict 
for  this  purpose  should  not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and  remorse- 
less revolutionary  struggle.  .  .  .  All  indispensable  means/' he  added, 
^  must  be  employed,"  but  ^^  we  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine 
that  radical  and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach  the  loyal  as 
well  as  disloyal,  are  indispensable."  The  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion was  accepted  by  these  halting  Unionists  at  the  South  as  an 
indication  that  the  time  for  ^'  radical  and  extreme  measures  "  had 
come  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  and  they  acted  according- 
ly. '^  For  a  time,"  says  Mr.  Welles,  the  proclamation  '^  failed  to 
strengthen  the  Administration  in  any  section."  * 

Its  effect  on  the  slaves  at  the  South  was  such  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  predicted  in  his  interview  with  the  Chicago  deputation.  San- 
guine advocates  of  emancipation  by  edict  of  the  President  had  risked 
the  confident  prophecy  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a  simultaneous 
exodus  of  negroes  from  the  South,  and  that  such  an  exodus  would 
end  the  war  by  a  coup  de  thedire.  As  one  of  them  wrote,  '^  The 
plow  would  stand  still  in  the  furrow,  the  ripened  grain  would 
remain  unharvested,  the  cows  would  not  be  milked,  the  dinners 
would  not  be  cooked,  but  one  universal  hallelujah  of  glory  to  God, 
echoed  from  every  valley  and  hill-top  of  rebeldom,  would  sound  the 
speedy  doom  of  treason."  *  This  bubble  was  pricked  by  the  pen 
that  wrote  the  Proclamation. 

In  all  these  respects  the  manifesto  was  comparatively  a  failure. 
But  it  accomplished  at  once  the  great  end  to  which  it  was  most  im- 
mediately directed  by  the  President — ^it  consolidated  the  Republican 
party,  and  made  it  more  intensely  than  ever  '^  the  war-party  of  the 
country."  It  is  true  that  veteran  Republicans,  like  Thurlow  Weed, 
shrank  in  dismay  from  the  measure  ;  but  in  the  great  body  of  the 
party  it  kindled  a  new  flame  of  martial  enthusiasm,  albeit  the 
"  roads  "  in  New  England  did  not "  swarm  "  with  volunteer  soldiers, 
as  (Governor  Andrew  had  promised  and  predicted,  during  the  **  pres- 
sure "  period,  would  be  the  case,  provided  the  President  would  allow 
them  to  fight  ^^  with  €k>d  and  human  nature  on  their  side."  The  an- 
tislavery  passions  of  the  North,  which  had  hitherto  been  kicking  in 
the  traces,  were  now  effectively  yoked  to  the  war-chariot  'of  the 

•  "  CWaxy,"  December,  1872,  p.  848. 
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President.   The  Proclamation  lessened  for  a  time  the  number  of  I 
supporters,  bat  it  gave  to  them  almost  the  compactness  of  a  MaO 
donian  phalanx.    It  put  an  end  to  political  vacillation  and  aUrmai 
ment.    Not  that  the  measure  in  either  matter  or  form  was  entirii 
satisfactory  to  the  zealots  of  emancipation^  and  not  that  the  Prei 
dent,  as  Lord  Lyons  wrote  to  his  Government,  '^  had  thrown  himac 
in  the  arms  of  the  Radicals."  While  still  refusing  to  walk  altogeth 
in  the  ways  of  these  extremists,  he  established  such  a  hold  on  tl 
rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  army  that  they  followed  him  wil 
out  faltering  through  the  shadow  of  the  dim  eclipse  which  obscuii 
their  fortunes  in  the  autumn  of  1862.    A  year  later,  after  the  v] 
tory  at  Gettysburg  and  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  when  the  sha 
of  arms  on  a  hundred  battle-fields  had  come  to  supply  the  count 
with  a  new  set  of  emotions,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  able  to  say,  '^7 
have  the  new  reckoning." 

Doubtless  there  are  those  who,  on  the  view  here  presented,  w 
tax  Mr.  Lincoln  with  undue  subserviency  to  party.  But  it  is  on 
just  to  remember  that  he  tried  to  avoid  its  necessity,  as  with  strot 
crying  and  tears ;  that  he  was  called  in  his  political  geometry 
deal  with  problems,  not  theorems  ;  and  that  he  was  a  tentative  stat 
man,  who  groped  his  way  d  tdtonSy  not  a  doctrinaire.  K  there 
heroes,  as  Carlyle  conceives  them,  bathed  in  the  eternal  splendo 
and  projected  out  of  the  eternities  into  the  times  and  their  aren; 
Lincoln  did  not  profess  to  be  of  their  number. 

I  pass  to  consider  the  force  and  effect  of  the  Proclamation  view 
in  the  light  of  constitutional  and  of  public  law.  And  here,  again 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  a  confusion  of  ideas.  The  questi 
at  issue  does  not  concern  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  liberate  slav 
flagrante  bello,  by  military  order  accompanied  with  manucapti 
or  the  right  to  enlist  such  liberated  slaves  in  bis  army,  so  long 
the  war  lasts.  The  employment  of  colored  troops,  as  has  b< 
shown,  did  not  depend  on  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  for  i 
President  was  opposed  to  the  arming  of  negroes  when  he  first  c 
barked  on  his  emancipation  policy.  The  questions  presented  by ' 
Proclamation  of  January  1,  1863,  in  the  shape  actually  given  t< 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  are  these  : 

Firstly.  Had  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  exen 
of  hLs  war  powers,  a  right,  under  the  Constitution  and  by  pul 
law,  to  decree,  on  grounds  of  military  necessity,  the  emancipat 
and  perpetual  enfranchisement  of  slaves  in  the  insurgent  States  \ 
parts  of  States  ? 
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Secondly.  Did  such  proclamation  work,  by  its  own  Tigor,  the 
immediate,  the  tmoonditional,  and  the  perpetual  emancipation  of  all 
alayefl  in  the  districts  affected  by  it  ? 

Thirdly.  Did  such  proclamation,  working  propria  vigorCj  not 
only  effect  the  emancipation  of  all  existing  slaves  in  the  insurgent 
territory,  but,  with  regard  to  slaves  so  liberated,  did  it  extinguish 
the  status  of  slavery  created  by  municipal  law,  insomuch  that  they 
would  have  remained  for  ever  free,  in  fact  and  law,  provided  the 
Constitution  and  the  legal  rights  and  relations  of  the  States  under 
it  had  remained,  on  the  return  of  peace,  what  they  were  before  the 
war? 

Unless  each  and  all  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  not  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  or  by  international  law,  and  so  far  as  they  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative  it  was  brututn  fulmen.  It  remains, 
then,  to  make  inquiry  under  each  of  these  heads  : 

1.  As  everybody  admits  that  the  President,  in  time  of  peace  and 
in  the  normal  exercise  of  his  constitutional  prerogatives,  had  no 
power  to  emancipate  slaves,  it  follows  that  the  right  accrued  to  him, 
if  at  all,  from  the  war  powers  lodged  in  his  hands  by  public  law 
when,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  insurgents,  whose  number,  power, 
and  legal  description,  gave  them  the  character  of  public  enemies. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  public  law,  as  enfolded  in  time  of  war  and  for 
war  purposes  in  the  bosom  of  the  Constitution,  that  we  are  pri- 
marily to  look  for  the  authority  under  which  the  President  as- 
sumed to  act. 

Of  international  law  no  less  can  be  said  than  has  been  said  by 
Webster  :  ''-  If,  for  the  decision  of  any  question,  the  proper  rule  is 
to  be  found  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  law  adheres  to  the  subject. 
It  follows  the  subject  through,  no  matter  into  what  place,  high  or 
low.  You  can  not  escape  the  law  of  nations  in  a  case  where  it  is 
applicable.  The  air  of  every  judicature  is  full  of  it.  It  pervades 
the  courts  of  law  of  the  highest  character,  and  the  court  of  pie 
paudre^  ay,  even  the  constable's  court."  * 

This  international  law,  with  all  its  belligerent  rights,  was  every- 
where present  as  a  potent  force  in  the  civil  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Confederate  States,  so  soon  as  that  war  had  assumed 
such  character  and  magnitude  as  to  give  the  United  States  the  same 

*  Webster's  "  Worka,"  toL  Ti.,  p.  122. 
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rights  and  powers  which  they  might  exercise  in  the  case  Of  s  nft- 
tional  or  foreign  war,  and  everybody  admits  that  it  assiuned  that 
character  after  the  act  of  CongreBs  of  July  13,  1861.  But  interna- 
tional law,  in  time  of  war,  is  present  with  its  beUigerent  obligationa 
as  well  as  with  its  belligerent  rights,  and  what  those  obligations  are 
is  matter  of  definite  knowledge  so  far  as  they  are  recognised  and 
observed  in  the  conduct  and  iurispnidence  of  civilized  nations. 

The  law  of  pOBtliminy,  according  to  which  persons  or  tllinga 
taken  by  the  enemy  are  restored  to  their  former  state  when  they 
come  again  under  the  power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  formerly 
belonged,  was  anciently  held  to  restore  the  rights  of  the  owner  in 
the  case  of  a  slave  temporarily  affranchised  by  military  capture. 
And,  if  it  be  admitted  that,  as  regards  slaves,  this  fiction  of  the 
Roman  law  has  fallen  into  desuetude  under  the  present  practice  of 
nations,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  Glovemment  of  the  Uoited 
States  has  earnestly  contended,  in  its  intercoorse  with  other  nations, 
for  the  substantial  principle  on  which  the  rale  is  based.  We  in- 
sisted on  restoration  or  restitution  in  the  case  of  all  slaves  emanci- 
pated by  British  commanders  in  the  War  of  1812-'15,  and  the 
justice  of  our  claim  under  the  law  of  nations  was  conceded  by 
Great  Britain  when  she  signed  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  when,  on 
the  arbitration  of  Russia,  she  paid  a  round  sum,  by  way  of  indem- 
nity, to  be  distributed  among  the  owners  of  slaves  who  had  been 
despoiled  of  their  slave  property.*  In  the  face  of  a  precedent  so 
set  and  so  adjudicated  by  these  great  powers  acting  under  the  law 
of  nations  (and  one  of  them  subsequently  known  as  the  leading 
antisJavery  power  of  the  civilized  world),  it  would  seem  that,  as  a 
question  of  law,  the  first  interrogatory  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  Slaves  temporarily  captured  to  weaken  the  enemy  and 
to  conquer  a  peace  are  not  lawful  prize  of  war  by  military  pro- 
ceedings alone — proclamation,  capture,  and  deportation.  The  more 
fully  it  be  conceded  that  international  law,  in  time  and  fact  of  war, 
knows  the  slave  only  as  a  person,  the  more  fully  must  it  be  coo- 
ceded  that  this  law,  by  pofely  military  measures,  can  take  no  cogni- 
cance  of  him  as  a  chattel,  either  to  preserve  or  lo  destroy  the 
master's  property  right  under  municipal  law.  It  leaves  qneetnuia 
about  the  chattel  to  be  settled  in  another  forura,  and  by  axuxOaet 
judicature  than  the  wager  of  battle. 

Xor  does  it  help  the  matter  to  s»7  that  in  a  tenitoml  ctril  var 

•  Uw)w«-t  "WfaMttn,"  pp.  «U,  «A«. 
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the  Federal  Government  is  clothed  with  the  rights  of  a  constitu- 
tional sovereign  in  addition  to  those  of  a  belligerent ;  f  or,  though 
this  statement  is  entirely  true,  it  is  not  true  that  both  of  these  juris- 
dictions apply  at  the  same  time,  or  that  it  is  lawful  to  import  the 
methods  and  processes  of  the  one  into  the  domain  of  the  other.  A 
government,  for  instance,  may  proceed  against  armed  rebels  by  the 
law  of  war — ^killing  them  in  battle  if  it  find  them  in  battle  array  ; 
by  public  law,  confiscating  their  property  ;  by  sovereign  constitu- 
tional law,  condemning  them  to  death,  for  treason,  after  due  trial 
and  conviction.  But  each  of  these  proceedings  moves  in  a  sphere 
of  its  own,  and  the  methods  of  the  one  sphere  can  not  be  injected 
into  the  sphere  of  the  other.  It  would,  for  example,  be  a  shocking 
violation  of  both  constitutional  and  public  law  to  shoot  down  insur- 
gent prisoners  of  war,  in  cold  blood,  because  they  were  ^^  red-handed 
traitors,"  and  because  they  might  have  been  lawfully  killed  in  bat- 
tie.  The  military  capture  of  a  slave  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
owner's  property  rights  in  him  fall  under  separate  jurisdictions,  and 
they  can  not  both  be  condensed  into  the  hands  of  a  military  com- 
mander any  more  than  into  the  hands  of  a  judge. 

2l  No  principle  of  public  law  is  clearer  than  that  which  rules 
the  war  rights  of  a  belligerent  to  be  correlative  and  commensurate 
only  with  his  war  powers.  ^^  To  extend  the  rights  of  military  oc- 
cupation or  the  limits  of  conquest  by  mere  intention,  implication,  or 
proclamation,  would  be,"  says  Halleck,  ^^  establishing  a  paper  con- 
quest infinitely  more  objectionable  in  its  character  and  effects  than 
tk  paper  blockade?^  *  It  is  only  so  far  as  and  so  fast  as  the  conquer- 
ing belligerent  reclaims  ^^  enemy  territory  "  and  gets  possession  of 
<<  enemy  property  "  that  his  belligerent  rights  attach  to  either.  And 
h^ice,  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  assumed  au- 
thority, in  the  name  of  ^^  military  necessity,"  but  without  the  indis- 
pensable occupatio  beUica,  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  territory  held 
by  the  enemy,  he  contravened  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  pub- 
lic law-^-a  principle  equally  applicable  to  the  relations  of  a  territo- 
rial civil  war  and  of  a  foreign  war.  It  is  impoHant  to  observe 
that  where  this  principle  was  guarded  by  the  rights  and  interests 
of  foreign  nations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Southern  ports  of  entry 
while  they  were  under  the  power  of  the  Confederate  authority,  it 
was  sacredly  respected  by  our  Grovemment.  And  in  the  light  of  this 
doctrine  it  follows  that  the  second  of  the  questions  formulated  above 

*  Hailed^  ^'Inteniatioiua  Law,**  chapter  zzxii.,  §  2.     Cf .  2  Spragae's  "Reports/* 
p.  149. 
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miiBt  also  be  answered  in  the  negative ;  for  as  to  large  parts  of  tbj 
South  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  de  facto  power  when  he  assumed  to  lill 
erate  slaves  both  de  facto  and  de  jure  within  all  the  ^'  enemy  tenf 
tory^at  that  date.  ' 

3.  Since  the  decision  of  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  A«^ 
Orace,*  it  has  been  an  accepted  doctrine  of  jurisprudence  that  thi 
slave  character  of  a  liberated  slave — ^liberated  by  residing  on  fre 
soil — ^is  redintegrated  by  the  voluntary  return  of  such  slave  to  th 
country  of  the  master.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Proclamation  of  Prei 
dom  is  held  to  have  extinguished  the  status  of  slavery  in  the  State 
and  parts  of  States  affected  by  it,  it  would  have  conferred  a  ver 
equivocal  boon  on  its  beneficiaries.  For,  unless  the  municipal  Is? 
of  slavery  were  wiped  out  by  the  Proclamation,  and  by  conquei 
under  it,  what  prevented  a  reSnslavement  of  such  emancipate 
blacks  as  should  return  to  their  homes  after  the  war  ?  And  th; 
fact  was  made  apparent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  to  the  whole  counti 
as  soon  as  an  occasion  arose  for  bringing  the  matter  to  a  praotioi 
test. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1864,  when  the  famous  ^^  peace  negoti] 
tions  "  were  pending  at  Niagara  Falls  between  Mr.  Oreeley  and  oe 
tain  assumed  representatives  of  the  Confederate  States,  Mr.  Linco] 
wrote  that  he  would  receive  and  consider  ^'  any  proposition  whic 
embraced  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity  of  the  whole  cou: 
try,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery,  and  which  came  by  and  wil 
an  authority  that  can  control  the  armies  now  at  war  against  U 
United  States.^'*    It  was  seen  that  the  emancipation  of  individu 
slaves,  even  of  all  individual  slaves  in  the  insurgent  States,  w 
worth  nothing  without  an  abandonment  of  slavery  itself — of  tl 
municipal  status  in  which  the  slave  character  was  radicated,  and 
which  it  might  be  planted  anew  by  a  voluntary  return  to  the  sla^ 
soil.     It  was  seen,  too,  that  the  Proclamation  of  Freedom,  consi 
ered  as  a  military  edict  addressed  to  "  rebels  in  arms,"  had  create 
a  misjoinder  of  parties  as  well  as  a  misjoinder  of  issues,  for  t] 
authority  which  controlled  the  Confederate  armies  was  not  comp 
tent  to  "  abandon  slavery  "  in  the  insurgent  States,  though  it  w 
competent  to  restore  "  peace  and  union  "  by  simply  desisting  fro 
further  hostilities.    A  misjoinder  of  issues  was  also  created,  for  ea< 
State,  under  the  Constitution  as  it  stood,  bad  a  right,  in  the  matt 
of  slavery,  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  accor 

♦  2  Haggard's  "Reports,"  p.  94. 
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ing  to  its  own  judgment  exolnsivelj  ;  and  the  nation,  by  the  con- 
qaeet  of  its  own  territory,  ^^  could  acquire  no  new  sovereignty,  but 
merely  maintain  its  previous  rights."  *  The  Proclamation  proposed 
to  leave  the  institution  of  slavery  undisturbed  in  certain  States  and 
parts  of  States,  while  destroying  it  in  certain  other  States  and  parts 
of  States.  Hence,  on  the  supposition  that  the  paper  was  to  have  full 
force  and  effect  after  the  war,  while  our  civil  polity  remained  the 
same,  a  new  distribution  of  powers  as  between  certain  States  and 
parts  of  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  on  the 
other,  would  have  been  created  by  edict  of  the  Executive.!  Without 
any  express  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  with- 
out any  express  change  in  the  constitutions  of  the  insurgent  States, 
the  status  of  persons  on  one  side  of  a  State  line,  or  even  on  one  side 
of  a  county  line,  would  have  depended  on  municipal  law  ;  on  the 
other  side  of  such  State  or  county  line  it  would  have  depended  on 
a  military  decree  of  the  President.  In  this  strange  mixture  of  what 
Tacitus  calls  *^res  dissocicLbikB—principatum  ac  lihertdtem^  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  tell  where  the  former  ended  and  the  latter 
bqpm  ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  civil  courts,  in  the  ordinary  eourse 
of  judicial  decision,  could  have  recognized  such  anomalies,  while 
the  rights  of  the  States  under  the  Constitution  were  still  defined  by 
that  instrument,  is  to  suppose  that  judges  decree  justice  without 
law,  without  rule,  and  without  reason.  It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  say 
that  the  third  question  above  indicated  must  equally  be  answered 
in  the  negative. 

And  even  if  it  be  held  that  the  President's  want  of  power  to 
issue  the  Proclamation  without  the  accompanying  oceupatio  bellica 
and  that  the  consequent  want  of  efficacy  in  the  paper  to  work 
emancipation  propria  vigore  were  cured  by  actual  conquest  under 
it  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  by  actual  submission  to  it  on 
the  part  of  the  seceded  States,  insomuch  that  it  would  have  oper- 
ated the  extinction  of  the  slave  status  in  those  States,  it  still  re- 
mains none  the  less  clear  that,  without  a  change  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Statte  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  South,  the  Proclama- 
tion must  have  failed,  with  the  rights  of  plenary  conquest  limited 
by  the  Constitution,  to  insure  the  perpetual  freedom  of  the  slaves 
liberated  under  it ;  for  what,  under  the  rights  still  reserved  to  the 
States,  would  have  prevented  the  future  re^stablishment  of  slavery 
at  the  South  after  the  return  of  peace  ? 

•  2  Sp«iguc»8  "  Reports,"  p.  148. 

f  2  Hurdf  *'  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage,"  p.  787. 

•  VOL.  cxxx. — SO.  279.  13 


Nobody  was  more  quiet  to  perceive  or  more  frank  to  adnut  fl 
legal  weakne-Es  and  insufficiency  of  the  Emancipation  FroclamatU 
thau  Mr.  Lincoln.  Determined  tbougb  be  was  never  to  retract  ti 
paper,  or  by  his  own  act  to  return  to  slavery  any  person  wbo  li 
declared  free  by  its  terms,  Le  saw  that,  in  itself  considered,  it  w 
3,  frail  muniment  of  title  to  any  slave  who  should  claim  to  be  & 
by  virtue  of  its  vigor  alone.  And  therefore  it  was  that,  with: 
candor  which  did  him  honor,  he  made  no  pretense  of  concealing  i 
manifold  infirmities  cither  from  his  own  eyes  or  from  the  eyes 
the  peopk-,  so  soon  as  Congress  proposed,  in  a  way  of  undoubt 
constitutionality  and  of  nndoubted  efficacy,  to  put  an  end  to  hI 
very  everywhere  in  the  Union  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitutic 
Remarking  on  that  amendment  at  the  time  of  its  proposal,  he  sail 
"A  question  might  bo  raised  whether  the  Proclamation  was  tegai 
valid.  It  might  be  added  that  it  aided  only  those  who  came  is 
our  lines,  and  that  it  was  inoperative  as  to  those  wbo  did  not  ^ 
themselves  up  ;  or  that  it  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  cbildr 
of  the  slaves  bom  hereafter ;  in  fact,  it  could  be  urged  that  it  C 
not  meet  the  evil.  But  this  amendment  is  a  Icing's  cure  for 
evils.     It  winds  the  whole  thing  up."* 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  of  tliese  principles,  and  of  Mr.  L 
coin's  own  admissions,  it  would  seem  that  the  Emancipation  Proo 
mation  was  extra-constitutional — so  truly  outside  of  the  Cousti' 
tion  that  it  required  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  bring  t 
President's  engagements  ami  promises  inside  of  the  Constitutu 
And  surely  it  wiU  not  be  pretended  that  the  President,  even  on  1 
plea  of  military  necessity,  has  a  right  to  originate  amendments 
the  CoQstitntion,  or  to  wage  war  on  States  until  they  agree  to  adi 
amendments  of  his  imposing.  This  wonld  be  to  "theorize  w, 
bayonets,  and  to  dogmatize  in  blood."  This  would  be  to  maki 
competent  for  the  President  in  time  of  war  to  alter  the  fondamen 
law  of  the  land  by  pronunciamient(^—A  mode  of  proceeding  wh! 
falls  not  only  ontude  of  the  Constitution,  but  ontude  of  the  Unit 
States— into  Menoo. 

The  Proclamation  fell  also  outside  of  the  jural  relations  of  slan 
under  international  law.  Conceding  that  Blaves,  in  time  of  n 
are  known  nnder  international  law  only  as  persons,  we  still  hart 
hold  that,  as  residents  of  "  enemy  territory,"  the  slaves  here  in  qt 
tion  were,  by  the  terms  of  that  code,  as  mnch  "  enemiee "  of  '■ 

'  Bajinmid,  "  Ufa  tad  State  Fipen  of  Abnhuu  Uneoln,"  p.  M6.        j 
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United  States  as  their  masters.*  But  the  Proclamation  treated 
them  as  friends  and  allies.  In  the  eye  of  municipal  law,  they  were 
property,  and  the  Proclamation  acknowledged  them  as  such  in  the 
act  of  declaring  them  free ;  but,  as  such,  they  were  confiscable  only 
by  due  process  of  law,  after  manucaption  ;  and,  whether  they  were 
confiscated  under  public  law,  or  under  sovereign  constitutional  law, 
would  simply  depend  on  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  confiscation 
act  adopted  by  Congress.  If  they  were  confiscated  as  ^*  enemy 
property  "  in  order  to  weaken  the  enemy,  the  act  would  fall  under 
public  law.  If  they  were  confiscated  in  order  to  punish  the  treason 
of  their  owners,  whereof  such  owners  had  been  duly  convicted,  the 
act  would  fall  under  sovereign  constitutional  law.  But  the  Procla- 
mation assumed  to  confiscate  the  property  rights  of  the  slave-own- 
ers without  any  process  of  law  at  all ;  and  so  it  fell  as  much  outside 
of  public  law  as  it  fell  outside  of  constitutional  law  and  of  munici- 
pal law.  Nor  has  any  amendment  of  public  law  as  yet  brought 
within  the  sanctions  of  international  jurisprudence  the  pretension  of 
a  belligerent  to  alter  and  abolish,  by  proclamation,  the  political  and 
domestic  institutions  of  a  territory  within  which  he  has,  at  the  time, 
no  de  facto  power.  On  the  contrary,  the  pretension  is  traversed  by 
the  latest  codifications  of  international  law,f  and  by  the  latest  pub- 
lications of  our  own  State  Department.  \  And  hence  it  is^no  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  the  first  international  lawyers  of  the  country, 
like  the  Honorable  William  Beach  Lawrence,  and  the  first  constitu- 
tional lawyers  of  the  country,  like  the  late  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  have 
recorded  their  opinion  as  jurists  against  the  legality  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

Lawyers,  as  Burke  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
Revolution,  "have  their  strict  rule  to  go  by,"  and  they  must 
needs  be  true  to  their  profession,  but  "the  convulsions  of  a  great 
empire  are  not  fit  matter  of  discussion  under  a  commission  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer."  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  did  not 
draw  its  breath  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  law.  It  was  bom 
in  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  its  swaddling-bands  were  rolled  in 
blood.  It  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  coup  cTitaty  but  one 
which    the  nation  at  first    condoned,   and   then  ratified  by   an 

*  "  In  war,  all  residents  of  enemy  country  are  enemies.*'— ^yhief-Jostioe  Waite 
(2  Otto,  p.  194X  in  common  with  all  the  authorities. 

f  Blontachli,  ^  Das  Modem  Yolkerrechts,'*  p.  306.  (Lardy*s  Frendi  Tenion  ob- 
scures and  misinterprets  the  text  of  the  original  on  this  point) 

X  Cadwalader, '« Digest,'*  pp.  M,  57,  148,  161. 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution.    As  Mr.  Welles  says,  '^It  was-i 
despotic  act  in  the  cause  of  the  Union '' — an  act,  he  adds,  '^  almoij 
revolutionary/'  and  it  was  almost  and  not  aUogether  revolutionai] 
simply  because  it  fell  short  of  the  practical  and  legal  effects  i 
which  it  was  nominally  aimed.    It  was,  in  fact,  martial  law  applifli 
to  a  question  of  politics  and  of  polity ;  and  of  martial  law.  Si 
Matthew  Hale  has  said  that  "in  truth  and  reaUty  it  is  no  hiwf 
all,  but  something  indulged.''    K  we  would  look  for  its  fountai 
and  source,  we  must  look  to  an  institute  which  makes  small  accoui 
of   all  human  conventions  and   charters — ^the  lex  talionis.     Th 
Proclamation  was  the  portentous  retaliatory  blow  of  a  belligereor 
brought  to  bay  in  a  death-grapple,  and  who  drops  his  "  elder-squizj 
charged  with  rose-water  "  (the  phrase  is  Mr.  Lincoln's),  that  he  ma 
hurl  a  monstrous  hand-grenade,  charged  with  fulminating  powde 
full  in  the  faces  of  the  foe.    The  phenomenon  is  as  old  as  the  hi 
tory  of  civil  war ;  and  because  he  saw  it  was  likely  to  reappear,  i 
long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same,  Thucydides  had  a  presaf 
that  his  history  of  the  civil  n^ar  between  Athens  and  Sparta  woul 
be  "  a  possession  for  ever."    "  War,"  he  wrote,  "  is  a  violent  ma 
ter,  and  assimilates  the  tempers  of  most  men  to  the  condition : 
which  it  places  them."    So  Cromwell,  in  the  hour  of  his  politic 
agony,  exclaimed  against  "  the  pitiful,  beastly  notion  "  that  a  go 
emment  was  to  be  "  clamored  at  and  blattered  at,"  because  it  we; 
beyond  law  in  time  of  storm  and  stress. 

And  there  is  something  worse  than  a  breach  of  the  Constitutio 
It  is  worse  to  lose  the  country  for  which  the  Constitution  w 
made ;  but,  if  the  defense  of  the  Proclamation  can  be  rested  < 
this  ground,  the  fact  does  not  require  us  to  teach  for  doctrine 
law  that  which  is  outside  of  law  and  against  law.  IVIr.  Jeffers< 
held  the  Louisiana  purchase  to  be  extra-constitutional,  but  he  d 
not  try  to  bring  it  inside  of  the  Constitution  by  construction.  Ti 
he  left  to  others.  It  seems  a  waste  of  logic  to  argue  the  validi 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  edict.  It  moved  above  law,  in  the  plane  of  sta' 
craft.  Not  that  its  author,  in  so  proceeding,  moved  on  the  moi 
plane  of  the  insurgents.  He  wrought  to  save,  they  to  destroy,  t 
Union.  Not  that  he  acted  in  malice,  for,  as  he  protested,  the  ci 
**  was  too  vast  for  malicious  dealing."  And  not  that  he  cleai 
foresaw  the  end  of  his  step  from  its  beginning.  The  fateful  tin 
in  which  he  acted  the  foremost  part  were  larger  than  any  of  t 
men  who  lived  in  them,  tall  and  commanding  as  is  the  figure  of  1 
benign  war  President,  and  the  events  then  moving  over  the  dial 
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history  were  grauder  than  the  statesmen  or  soldiers  who  touched 
the  springs  that  made  them  move.  It  was  a  day  of  elemental  stir, 
and  the  ground  is  still  quaking  beneath  our  f  eet,  under  the  throes 
and  convulsions  of  that  great  social  and  political  change  which  was 
first  definitely  foreshadowed  to  the  world  by  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

James  C.  Wsluno. 
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RECENT  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 

I.  Saored  Books  of  CDbSna  and  India, 
n.  MadbiftTalli  and  bis  TIdms. 
HL  ThoHomeoftlieEddas. 


'Sow  that  the  chief  rdigioiia  of  the  East  haye  become  the  thi 
of  frequent  alhudon  and  comparison  in  cnxrant  Ixteratnre^  it  is 
their  texts  should  be  accessible  to  the  mass  of  cnltiYated 
thron|^  the  medinin  of  anthentic  and  literal  translation.  Kot, 
coarse,  that  the  pemsal  of  a  fragm^it  of  Yedic  or  Oonfacian 
eratnre  w3l  enable  ns  to  form  an  independent  opinion,  bnt  it 
help  ns  to  classify,  to  yerifj,  or  to  correct  onr  deriyatiye  imj 
sions,  and  to  discriminate  between  the  cantioas,  qualified 
ance  of  the  scholar,  and  the  loose  or  disingenaous  assertions  of  tli 
sciolist.  If  it  did  no  more  than  to  dislodge  the  misconceptioii 
which  have  warped  our  current  notions  on  these  topics,  a  trust 
worthy  and  readable  version  of  the  leading  Oriental  classics  won] 
be  of  signal  utility.  Some  of  these  fundamental  errors  have,  hit! 
erto,  proved  difficult  to  extirpate.  It  is  common,  for  instance,  t 
hear  Confucius  spoken  of,  in  popular  lectures  and  polemical  wrii 
ings,  as  an  inventor  or  innovator — as  if  he  had  propounded  a  nei 
scheme  of  ethics  in  the  sense  that  Jesus  Christ  or  Mohammed  pr< 
pounded  one.  The  truth  is,  that  he  originated  almost  nothinj 
being,  as  he  said  of  himself,  a  transmitter  and  not  a  maker.  S< 
too,  we  find  persons,  who  would  be  incapable  of  blunders  in  coi 
nection  with  the  religious  systems  of  Greece  or  Rome,  referring  t 
the  Zoroastrians  as  fire-worshipers,  whereas  the  true  followers  Q 
Zoroaster  abhor  that  very  name.  Again,  the  religious  notion  of  sin  i 
repeatedly  alleged  to  be  wanting  in  the  "  Rig- Veda,"  and  importai 
conclusions  are  based  on  this  supposed  fact ;  yet  the  gradual 
of  the  concept  of  guilt  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  lessons  c 
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ancient  hymns.  Those,  moreover,  who  imagine  that  the  Brahmans, 
like  Roman  Catholic  priests,  keep  their  sacred  books  from  the  peo- 
ple, will  doabUess  profit  by  the  opportonity  of  reading  the  many 
passages  in  the  Brahmanas,  the  Sutras,  and  even  in  the  laws  of  Mann, 
where  the  duty  of  learning  the  Veda  by  heart  is  inculcated  for  every 
Hindoo  above  the  grade  of  S^dra. 

The  publication  of  the  series  of  translations  projected  three  years 
ago,  by  Max  Muller  in  conjunction  with  a  large  number  of  Oriental 
scholars,  has  at  last  been  begun,  and  we  are  now  able  to  forecast 
the  scope  and  method  of  the  undertaking.  The  scheme  contem- 
plates a  conspectus  of  the  six  so-called  book-religions,  exhibiting 
the  most  important  writings  of  the  Brahmans,  the  Buddhists,  the 
Zoroastrians,  the  followers  of  Confucius,  of  ]JU>-tze,  and  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  versions  are  to  be  made  from  the  original  texts,  or, 
where  good  translations  exist  already,  these  will  be  subjected  to 
careful  and  competent  revision.  As  regards  the  principle  control- 
ling the  execution  of  the  work,  the  capital  aim  will  be  a  severe  lit- 
eralness,  so  far  as  such  a  result  can  be  compassed  in  the  case  of 
texts  three  thousand  years  old.  Wherever  old  thought  can  not  be 
transmuted  into  modem  speech  without  violence  to  one  or  the  other, 
our  idiom,  rather  than  the  truth,  is  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  reader, 
therefore,  must  expect  to  encounter  some  ruggedness  of  expression. 
What  is  of  decisive  moment,  the  translators  engage  to  refrain  from 
those  curtailments  and  embellishments  in  which  the  eulogists  of 
these  early  literary  records  have  too  often  indulged  themselves.  It 
will  doubtless  require  an  effort  to  spoil  a  beautiful  sentence  by  a 
few  discordant  words,  which  might  easily  be  expunged,  but,  if  they 
are  there  in  the  original,  they  must  be  taken  into  account,  quite  as 
much  as  the  pointed  ears  in  the  beautiful  Faun  of  the  Capitol.  We 
want  to  know  the  ancient  religions  as  they  really  were,  not  their 
wisdom  only,  but  their  folly  also— in  a  word,  we  want  the  whole 
truth,  whether  it  makes  for  Christianity  or  for  the  atheistic  philos- 
ophy on  whose  side  so  many  philologists  have,  more  or  less  avow- 
edly, been  ranged.  In  such  an  arsenal  it  may  be  that  thinkers  of  all 
schools  will  find  weapons,  and  certainly  all  will  approve  the  purpose 
and  pledge  of  these  translators  to  suppress  nothing  and  varnish 
nothing,  however  hard  it  seems  to  write  it  down. 

Of  the  initial  ventures  in  this  series,  two  are  now  before  us,  the 
first  being  a  translation  by  Max  Miiller  of  the  IJpanishads,*  which 

*  Sacrad  Books  of  the  Etft,  edited  by  Max  Mailer.    YoL  I.  Upanishads.    Ox- 
fofd:  Garendon  Press. 
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are,  we  need  not  say,  theosophic  treatises  of  saperlative  interest 
and  beaaty.  In  no  way  could  the  general  reader  be  more  happily 
introduced  to  the  sacred  books  of  India.  Undoubtedly  these  philo- 
sophical expositions  are  much  later  in  point  of  time  than  the  hymns 
and  the  liturgical  books  of  the  Veda.  They  fulfill  the  educational 
function  of  a  catechism  and  a  commentary.  They  contain  the  in- 
most kernel  and  vital  spirit  of  the  Veda,  being  to  the  Samhitas 
and  the  Brahmanas  what  the  so-called  Proverbs  of  Solomon  are  to 
the  Psalms  and  the  Levitical  books  of  the  Hebrews.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  Rammohun  Roy,  the  modem  Hindoo  ref  ormer, 
translated  the  IJpanishads  in  preference  to  the  earlier  documentSy 
pointing  out  that  the  adoration  of  an  invisible  Supreme  Being  was 
exclusively  prescribed  by  these  treatises,  and  by  the  so-called  Ye- 
d&nta.  Another  fact  will  be  likely  to  have  more  weight  with  Amer- 
ican readers,  viz.,  that  one  of  the  most  honest  thinkers  and  speakers 
of  our  time,  Schopenhauer,  has  proclaimed  his  own  philosophy  to 
be  powerfully  impregnated  by  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
IJpanishads.  He  declares  the  access  to  this  compendium  of  the 
Yedio  philosophy  the  greatest  privilege  which  this  century  may 
claim  over  previous  ages.  "How  does  every  line,"  he  writes,  "dis- 
play its  firm,  definite,  and  throughout  harmonious  meaning !  From 
every  sentence,  deep,  original,  and  sublime  thoughts  arise,  and  the 
whole  is  pervaded  by  a  high  and  holy  and  earnest  spirit.  Indian 
air  Burrounds  us,  and  the  unborrowed  thoughts  of  kindred  spirits. 
And  oh,  how  thoroughly  is  the  mind  here  washed  clean  of  all  early, 
ingrafted  Jewish  superstitions,  and  of  all  philosophy  that  cringes 
before  them  !  In  the  whole  world,  there  is  no  study  so  beneficial 
and  so  elevating.  It  has  been  the  solace  of  my  life,  it  will  be  the 
solace  of  my  death."  Schopenhauer  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  be  suspected  of  any  natural  predilection  for  Indian  mysticism, 
and  we  know  of  nothing  better  calculated  than  his  rapturous  lan- 
guage about  the  Upanishads  to  secure  a  considerate  reception  for 
these  relics  of  ancient  wisdom. 

An  introduction  to  the  Confucian  literature  is  contributed  to 
this  series  by  the  well-known  sinologue,  James  Legge,  in  the  shape 
of  a  translation  of  the  Shti  King,  the  religious  portions  of  the 
Shih  King,  and  the  Hsido  King.*  Of  the  five  great  "Kings" 
or  classics  recognized  by  his  followers  we  owe  but  one  to  Confucius 
himself,  and  this,  which  he  called  the  "  Spring  and  Autumn  "  (a 

*  Sacred  Bookfl  of  the  East,  edited  bj  Max  MuUer.    Vol.  III.    The  ShA  King, 
Shib  King,  and  Hsi^o  King,  translated  by  James  Legge.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 
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brief  chronicle  of  the  annals  of  his  native  state),  does  not  figure  in 
the  present  yolome.  We  have,  however,  in  the  Hsi&o  King,  or 
Classic  of  Filial  Piety,  a  short,  ethical  treatise  which  has  come 
down  to  US — ^not  like  the  historical  compend  jnst  named,  as  directly 
ftofn.  the  pencil  of  the  sage — ^but  in  the  form  of  conversations  be- 
tween him  and  a  disciple,  precisely  as  the  utterances  of  Socrates 
are  preserved  in  Xenophon's  ^'  Memorabilia.''  Merely  noting  that 
this  tract  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  construct  a  re- 
ligion on  the  basis  of  the  cardinal  virtue  of  filial  piety,  we  pass  at 
once  to  the  most  important  work  here  printed,  and  that  is  the  book 
of  historical  documents  called  the  Shii,  and  since  the  period  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  when  they  were  officially  stamped  as  classic,  the  ShtL 
Sing.  Here  we  have,  not  even  a  compilation,  much  less  a  com- 
position of  Confucius,  but  a  part  of  the  text-books  which  he  had 
before  his  eyes,  and  to  whose  exposition  he  addressed  himself  with 
reverential  self-effacement.  We  can  perhaps  gain  an  approximative 
idea  of  the  attitude  of  Confucius,  and  of  the  movement  to  which 
he  gave  a  controlling  and  abiding  impulse,  by  conceiving  his  epoch 
as  a  kind  of  Chinese  Renaissance.  The  dynasty  of  K&u,  toward 
the  close  of  which  he  lived,  had  witnessed  the  break-up  of  the  old 
centralization  and  all  the  disintegrating  influences  of  a  loosely  or- 
ganized feudality,  which  curiously  prefigured  the  state  of  things 
m  the  Europe  of  the  middle  ages.  Amid  the  fast-crumbling  ves- 
tiges of  a  superior  civilization,  men  like  Confucius  looked  back 
to  the  laws  and  precedents,  the  ethics  and  the  manners  belonging 
to  the  powerful  and  brilliant  dynasties  of  Hsi&  and  Shang,  very 
much  as  scholars  and  thinkers  in  fifteenth-century  Italy  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  Greek  culture  and  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  To  nei- 
ther could  invention  seem  other  than  impertinence,  whereas  rescue 
and  reproduction  were  the  paramount  duties  of  the  hour.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  Confucius  made  it  an  invariable  rule  never 
to  affirm  or  relate  anything  for  which  he  could  not  adduce  some 
document  of  acknowledged  authority.  Still  another  analogy  may 
be  noted.  It  was  a  profane  and  not  a  sacred  literature  and  science 
to  which  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  turned  back  for  guidance  and 
enlightenment.  Neither  did  the  ancient  books  of  China,  to  which 
Confucius  incessantly  directed  the  attention  of  his  disciples,  profess 
to  have  been  inspired,  or  to  contain  what  we  should  call  a  revela- 
tion. In  them,  as  in  the  surviving  records  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we 
find  that  historians,  poets,  and  legislators  wrote — without  any  claim 
to  supernatural  prompting — as  they  were  moved  in  their  own  minds. 
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In  the  one  case,  however,  as  in  the  other,  the  stadent  may  fashion 
for  himself,  from  the  numerous  references  to  religious  views  and 
practices,  an  outline  of  the  early  faith  and  ritual  of  the  people. 

The  Sh^  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and, 
even  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  it  did  not  profess  to  offer 
a  consecutive  history  of  China,  but  was  simply  a  collection  of  dis- 
connected historical  memorials.  Its  surviving  documents  are  re- 
ferred to  various  dates,  ranging  from  about  b.  c.  2357  to  b.  c.  627. 
There  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  competent  sino- 
logues as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof  of  the  composition  in  very 
ancient  times  of  the  contents  of  this  classic.  Dr.  Legge  can  find 
no  reason  for  rejecting  the  affirmance  of  the  native  Chinese  scholars 
that  a  compilation  of  documents  began  immediately  with  the  in- 
vention of  written  characters,  and  that  the  latter  event  could  have 
occurred  no  later  than  the  time  of  Hwang  Ti  (b.  c.  2697).  As  is 
well  known,  many  of  the  dates  have  been  verified  by  the  solar 
eclipses  recorded  in  the  text.  It  is  true  that  one  remarkable  piece 
of  evidence,  on  which  great  stress  used  to  be  laid,  seems  for  the 
present  unavailable.  We  refer  to  the  solar  eclipse,  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  of  the  Books  of  Hsi&  as  having  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Kung  Ehang.  It  was  discovered  by  P.  Gaubil  that  such  an  event 
did  actually  occur  in  b.  c.  2156  (which,  according  to  Chinese  chro- 
nology, would  be  the  fifth  year  of  that  monarch),  and  was  visible  at 
his  capital  at  G'**  49'  a.  m.  Subsequently,  however,  two  astronomers 
went  over  these  calculations  with  the  help  of  improved  lunar  and 
solar  tables,  and  found  that  there  was  indeed  an  eclipse  on  the  day 
stated,  but  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  at  the  then  capital  of  China. 
If,  however,  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  translation  of  the  ancient 
document  in  this  volume,  he  will  find  that  the  particular  year  is  not 
mentioned  (though  it  is  implied  that  the  event  took  place  early  in 
the  reign),  and  that  nothing  whatever  is  said  about  the  eclipse  being 
visible  at  the  capital.  We  need  not,  therefore,  give  up  the  hope 
that  with  the  further  perfecting  of  the  lunar  tables  the  alleged 
eclipse  may  be  identified.  The  exactness  of  the  date  ascribed  to 
another  and  still  earlier  document  seems  to  be  indisputably  estab- 
lished. According  to  the  Chinese  historians,  the  Emperor  Yao  be- 
gan to  reign  b.  c.  2357,  and  in  the  so-called  "  Canon  of  Y^o,"  with 
which  the  ShU  King  begins,  that  personage  gives  directions  to  hia 
astronomers  how  to  determine  the  equinoxes  and  solstices.  He 
names  the  stars  which  then  culminated  at  dusk  in  China  at  the 
equinoctial  and  solstitial  seasons,  and  European  astronomers,  com* 
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puting  backward  the  places  of  the  constellations,  have  fonnd  in  the 
directions  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  the  received  date  for  Tfto's 
accession.  It  is  certain  that  the  directions  could  not  have  been 
forged  in  relatively  modem  times.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
was  not  known  in  China  until  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  years 
after  the  time  assigned  to  Tfto,  so  that  the  culminating  stars  at  the 
equinoxes  and  solstices  of  his  remote  period  could  not  have  been 
computed  back  scientifically  from  the  epodh  of  Conf ucius,  when  we 
know  the  collection  of  the  Sh^  existed.  Very  likely  the  text  in  its 
present  form  may  not  be  contemporaneous  with  the  alleged  dates, 
but  its  compiler  must  have  had  before  him  ancient  records,  one  of 
them  containing  the  facts  about  the  culminating  of  the  stars. 

Among  the  documents  here  translated,  which  will  be  scanned 
with  peculiar  interest,  is  the  so-called  ^*  Tribute  of  Til,"  which,  if  we 
could  fully  credit  it,  would  constitute  a  sort  of  domesday-book  of 
China  in  the  twenty-third  century  b.  c.  According  to  some  sino- 
logues, we  should  recognize  in  the  statements  of  the  narrative  an 
organized  exploration  and  colonization  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
Chinese  world.  Another  remarkable  document  is  entitled  ^^Ln's 
Punishments,^  and  sets  forth  the  Chinese  penal  code,  as  it  was  for- 
mulated in  the  tenth  century  b.  c.  At  this  time  the  principle  of 
accepting  a  money  commutation  for  punishments  was  first  intro- 
duced, and  this  is  one  of  the  many  signs  that  the  epoch  covered  by 
the  feudal  dynasty  of  K4u  was  a  period  of  decided  deterioration 
and  collapse.  In  the  so-called  "  Great  Plan  ^  we  have  the  original 
groundwork  of  the  Confucian  philosophy,  this  treatise — to  whose 
substance,  by  the  way,  a  great  antiquity  is  ascribed-— dealing  at 
once  with  physics,  astrology,  divination,  morals,  politics,  and  re- 
ligion. In  the  ^^  Announcement  about  Drunkenness ''  will  be  found 
some  curious  data  bearing  on  the  use  of  alcoholic  compounds  in 
ancient  China.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  term  Ki^,  here  em- 
ployed, means  wine,  or  beer,  or  ardent  spirits.  Dr.  Legge,  how- 
ever, has  no  doubt  that  the  latter  translation  is  correct.  He  affirms 
that  the  grape  was  not  introduced  into  China  before  the  time  of 
the  first  ISLxTL  (b.  c.  202),  and  he  can  find  no  evidence  that  malt 
liquors  have  ever  been  made  there,  whereas  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion from  rice  is  mentioned  four  centuries  after  the  death  of  Con- 
fucius, and  its  invention  attributed  to  the  twenty-third  century. 
Another  interesting  document  is  called  ^^  The  Metal-bound  Coffer," 
and  recounts  a  pleasing  episode  in  the  history  of  the  K&u  dynasty. 
The  hero  of  the  narrative  is  the  Duke  of  K&u,  a  name  in  Chinese 
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history  only  seeond  to  that  of  Confncias.  The  latter  held  his 
memory  in  peculiar  revereni^e,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  eign  of  his  own 
failing  powers,  that  the  Duke  of  Kiu  no  longer  appeared  to  him  in 
his  dreams. 

This  version  of  the  Shfl  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in 
Dr.  Legge's  large  edition  of  the  Chinese  clasaica,  although  it  has 
been  written  out  afresh,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  much  larger 
apparatus  of  native  conftnentaries.  Among  the  few  verbal  altera- 
tions only  one  merits  notice.  This  is  tlio  substitution  of  the  un- 
translated Chinese  character  Tl  (formerly  rendered  Emperor)  when 
applied  to  the  ancient  monaxchs  Y&o  and  Shun.  Tt  was  originally 
used  in  the  sense  of  God,  but  came,  it  appears,  by  a  process  of  dei- 
fieation,  to  be  given  to  the  great  names,  fabulous  and  legendary,  of 
antiquity.  The  first  entirely  historical  sovereign  of  China  who 
used  the  title  of  Hwang  Ti  {august  Deity — "  unitcr  of  the  virtues 
of  the  Hwangs  and  of  the  Tis  ")  was  the  founder  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Khin  dynasty,  who  made  a  strenuous  and  wellnigh  effectual 
attempt  to  destroy  by  fire  all  tbe  documents  and  expository  liters 
ture  on  which  the  old  order  rested.  He  assumed  the  title  in  b.  €. 
221,  when  he  bad  subjugated  all  the  vassal  states  into  which  the 
feudal  kingdom  of  Kuu  had  become  divided,  and  was  instituting 
the  despotic  empire  that  has  since  subsisted.  After  the  lapse  of 
two  thousand  years,  it  may  well  be  that  the  title  Hwang  TS,  ap- 
plied by  a  Chinese  to  the  present  Emperor,  no  longer  calls  up  to  his 
mind  any  other  idea  than  that  of  a  human  ruler.  Like  the  name 
of  Kaiser  to  German  ears,  it  has  wholly  lost  its  primitive  associa- 
tions. 


In  the  floating  impressions  which  make  np  the  popular  eoncop- 
tion  of  the  man,  Alachiavolli's  name  is  still  synonymous  with  a  mh- 
ister  duplicity,  while  those  who  have  climbed  the  hill  of  learning 
high  enough  to  rend  and  remember  Macaulay's  essay,  rather  pique 
themselves  on  rejecting  the  current  opinion,  and  see  in  the  vili- 
pended Florentine  a  well-meaning  public  servant  who,  by  way  of 
irony  and  satire,  composed  a  clever  tour  de  forct.  It  tumfl  out  that 
the  common  notion,  transmitted  as  it  is  from  the  instinctive  repul- 
sion of  Machiavelli's  fellow  citizens,  is  correct,  after  alL  We  know 
more  about  the  man,  and  a  great  deal  more  abont  the  times,  than 
could  be  easily  ascertained  when  Macanlay  propounded  his  ingenious 
paradox.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  documentary  evidence 
and  the  whole  apparatos  of  elucidation  bearing  on  ihc  Italian  It«- 
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naiasance  have  been  multiplied  a  bnndred-f  old  within  the  past  thirty 
years.  Borckhardt's  book  alone,  for  instance,  contains  more  infor- 
mation than  could  have  been  gleaned  by  the  most  painstaking  Eng- 
lish student  of  the  last  generation,  and  the  works  of  other  original 
investigators  in  the  same  field  almost  require  a  catalogue.  Each 
has  had  something  to  say  about  Machiavelli,  either  in  deliberate 
judgment  or  in  cursory  allusion,  and  a  substantial  unanimity  has 
characterized  their  verdicts.  Machiavelli  was  indeed  a  bad  man, 
not  because  his  life  was  vicious,  but  because  he  recognized  no  duty, 
and  no  beauty  in  virtue.  He  was  detestable,  not  so  much  for  any- 
thing  he  did,  but  for  what  he  pronounced  it  right  to  do.  In  his 
practice  he  moved  rather  above  than  below  the  normal  level  of  his 
age,  but  he  fully  shared  its  principles;  and,  because  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  formulate  them  scientifically,  the  sins  of  an  epoch  are  not 
mireasonably  associated  with  his  name.  Even  his  fellow  burghers 
of  Florence,  who  could  hardly  have  been  shocked  by  any  concrete 
instance  of  depravity,  were  stung  to  indignation  by  the  flagrant  pur- 
port of  his  doctrines.  The  men  of  the  Renaissance  beheld,  so  to 
q»eak,  their  own  faces  in  a  mirror,  and  they  recoiled  with  loathing. 
The  Church  had  made  a  Borgia  Pope — ^that  fact  it  could  not  efface, 
but  it  could  testify  to  the  poignancy  of  its  self-reproach,  and  its  ab- 
horrence of  the  Borgian  statecraft,  by  anathematizing  its  expounder 
and  condemning  its  atrocious  formulas  to  be  burned  by  the  com- 
mon hangman. 

Of  Professor  Villari's  biography  ♦  only  two  volumes  have  ap- 
peared, and  they  bring  us  no  further  than  to  the  time  when  Machia- 
velli ceased  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Ten — when,  in  other  words, 
his  official  career  ended,  and  his  literary  achievements  began.  The 
first  of  these  volumes  is  wholly  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  time, 
and,  although  a  version  of  Burckhardt's  book  is  now  accessible  to 
English  readers,  this,  too,  may  be  commended  as  an  interesting  and 
admirable  picture.  In  the  sketch  of  Machiavelli's  early  years,  do- 
mestic relations,  and  diplomatic  functions,  which  occupies  the  sec- 
ond volume,  we  can  see  that  his  new  biographer  is  neither  accuser 
nor  apologist.  His  sober,  incisive  judgment  is  no  more  warped  by 
a  horror  of  his  subject's  principles,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  sym- 
pathetic reaction  from  the  verdict  of  posterity,  than  would  be  that 
of  a  physicist  scanning  some  morbid  outgrowth  of  the  animal  econ- 

*  NIcoold  lUdiSaTelli  and  his  Times,  by  Professor  Pasqnale  Villari,  translated  by 
linda  VUlarL    Vols.  I.  and  IL    London:  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 
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omj  whose  ante-natal  and  environing  conditions  were  exhauEtiTely 
known.  He  has  acrminized  his  subject's  life,  hia  surroundings,  and 
hia  iTritings,  in  order  to  know  and  describe  the  man  precisely  as  he 
was,  with  all  his  merits  and  demerits,  bis  vicda  and  his  engaging 
qnalitiea.  The  biographer  is  not  one  of  those  who  think  a  problem- 
atic character  may  bo  solved  by  the  glib  statement  that  he  bore  the 
imprint  of  his  age  and  disclosed  it  in  his  writings,  for,  after  all,  the 
capital  queetioQ  is,  ITow  came  Machiavelli  to  be  the  only  man  of  hia 
time  who  ventured  to  formulate  principles  wbicb,  however  generally 
practiced,  were  certainly  not  avowed  ?  Here  we  detect  the  contri- 
bntion  of  hereditary  proclivities  and  energies,  the  pressure  of  indi- 
vidual character.  The  truth  ia,  that  in  a  century  there  is  space  for 
many  men,  many  ideas,  many  different  iniquities  and  difierent  vir- 
tues, and  it  ia  the  nice  admeasurement  of  social  and  individual  fac- 
tors, the  equation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  epoch  and  tbe  personality, 
which  is  tbe  business  of  tbe  historian. 

From  Professor  Villari's  appreciation  of  tbe  graphic  diapatchea 
penned  by  the  subject  of  these  voluntes  during  hia  diplomatic  care^, 
we  can  forecast  the  acumen,  the  breadth  of  view,  and  the  candor 
with  which  Machisvelli'e  literary  achievements  will,  by  and  by,  be 
diecneeed  by  his  present  biographer.  If  he  accuses  the  Florentine 
philosopher  of  wanting  a  moral  sense,  he  will,  no  doabt,  charge 
tbe  fault  in  some  measure  on  the  atmosphere  which  he  breathed, 
on  an  age  which  knew  no  sanctionB,  bad  lost  its  standarda,  and 
had  not  even  the  cold  comfort  and  slender  help  derivable  from 
onr  inchoate  science  of  altmiatlo  ethics.  Bat  he  will  not  exoner- 
ate hia  sobjeot  npon  that  plea.  He  will  recognize,  meanwhile,  in 
MachiaveUi  a  wonderfally  agile  and  penetrating  intellect,  the  habit 
of  patient  and  accurate  obfleiration,  and  the  command  of  a  sinewy 
and  pellncld  style.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  Professor  Yillari  will  give 
him  his  veritable  rank  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  new  historical 
method,  as  one  of  tbe  first  men  to  discern  that  social  phenomena 
must  be  studied  quite  apart  from  theological  theories,  and  that  therQ 
we  anvarying,  omnipresent  laws  of  homao  action.  I 


It  18  noteworthy  how  luge  an  infusion  of  Scandinavian  1^ 
and  rhapsody  has  entered  into  the  common  fnnd  of  knowledgt 
shared  by  cultivated  persons,  through  version,  or  paraphrase,  dm 
ing  the  past  qoarter  of  a  oentnry.    Bren  those  who  can  not  read  tl 
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Skald  poetry  in  the  Norse  tongue  are  by  this  time  keenly  alive  to 
the  import  and  the  charm  of  that  Nortli-Gk>thic  mythology  which 
equals  in  beauty  and  interest,  and  in  some  respects  excels,  that  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Such  fragmentary  and  vagrant  ^tcquaint- 
ance  with  a  romantic  literature  needs,  however,  for  due  insight  and 
sympathy,  to  be  localized,  60  to  speak — to  be  identified  with  the 
place,  the  scenery,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  evolved. 
If  we  would  catch,  through  the  dense  and  inelastic  medium  of 
translation,  some  faint  and  fugitive  echo  of  Scandinavian  min- 
strels, if  we  would  seize  at  least  the  spirit  of  their  song,  we  must 
be  able  to  conceive  them  in  their  works  and  lives,  must  be  helped 
to  reproduce  in  fancy  ^^  The  Home  of  the  Eddas."  *  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  which  Mr.  Lock  has  sought  to  do  for  us  in  the  record 
of  his  sojourn  for  twelve  full  months  in  Iceland.  The  distinc- 
tive merit  of  his  narrative  is  not  an  obvious  utility  to  the  future 
tourist,  although  the  hints  and  counsels  are  minute  and  copious,  nor 
the  crisp  and  lively  sketches  of  social  intercourse  and  housekeeping 
practiced  amid  the  harsh  conditions  of  an  Arctic  climate,  but  the 
patience  with  which  it  traces  myth  and  legend  to  their  birthplace, 
and  the  felicity  with  which  he  detects,  beneath  the  crust  of  physical 
transformation  and  social  decline,  the  Iceland  of  the  Norse  heroic 
age.  This  task  of  local  identification  and  resurrection  he  has  been 
enabled  to  carry  out  through  his  indefatigable  industry  and  fervid 
enthusiasm  for  the  persons  and  the  scenes  of  Scandinavian  story. 
What  was  equally  essential  to  success,  he  is  saturated  with  an  eru- 
dition which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  accurate,  and  which  cer- 
tainly infects  the  reader  with  a  touch  of  the  author's  relish. 

Interesting  and  suggestive  of  profound  social  metamorphosis  is 
the  author's  comparison  of  ancient  with  modem  Icelandic  architec- 
ture. All  the  heathen  Scandinavian  buildings  wei:e  of  timber,  lined 
with  paneling  inside,  and  the  interstices  packed  with  dry  moss  to 
keep  out  the  piercing  draughts.  These  houses  were  spacious,  com- 
prising a  number  of  apartments,  including  a  bath-room — to  which 
there  is,  at  present,  no  equivalent  in  Iceland — and  all  of  the  rooms 
were  then  provided  with  fireplaces,  the  early  colonists  having  no* 
lack  of  fueL  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  recourse  is  had  by  builders 
to  lava-blocks  and  turf -sods,  for,  except  among  the  Danish  settlers, 
and  a  few  government  houses,  there  are  not  a  dozen  timber-framed 

*  TIm  Home  of  the  Eddaa,  bj  C.  G.  W.  Lock.    London :  Sampson  Low,  Man- 
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dwdlfngs  in  the  oomtrjr*    Tlie  old  ball,  wiA  its  broad  qpaoi 
lof^ n^tersi  baa  dinmk  into  abound  of  tmf ,  on  wliofle amal] 
haarth  a  peiUrfire  ia  li^^ted  at  laxo  interyala  for  oooking  pn  ^ 
akne.    To  the  deatniotion  of  tbe  ledandk  wooda  or  ahawa,  Mrj 
Look,  Kke  all  othar  mritaia  on  the  aabjeet^  attribntea  almoat  all  fl 
ovit  tliat  liaa  bafallaa  tha  Iffiy*^  and  her  f^wwi, 
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THE  THIRD  TERM :  REASONS  AGAINST  IT. 


*'  Betolvedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Honse  the  precedent  established  by 
Washington  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  in  retiring  from  the 
Presidential  office  after  their  second  term,  has  become,  by  muversal  consent, 
a  part  of  onr  republican  system  of  government,  and  that  any  departure  from 
this  time-honored  custom  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with 
peril  to  our  fr«e  institutions." 

This  is  a  resolation  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  15th  day  of  December,  1875.  It  was  offered  by  Mr.  Springer, 
of  Illinois,  after  consnltation  with  leading  friends  of  the  principle, 
and  was  carried  immediately  and  almost  onanimonsly,  being  op- 
posed by  the  votes  of  only  eighteen  members  out  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one.  It  received  the  support  and  approbation  of  all  par- 
ties. Men  who  quarreled  bitterly  upon  all  other  political  subjects 
were  of  one  heart  and  one  mind,  when  it  came  to  be  a  question 
whether  the  custom  established  by  Washington  and  other  IVesi- 
dents,  of  retiring  after  their  second  term,  ought  to  be  respected  or 
could  be  safely  departed  f ronL 

And  now  here,  to  wit,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  comes  Mr. 
Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  and  on  the  part  of  General  Grant,  for  whom 
he  appears,  denounces  the  resolution  aforesaid,  impugns  the  'doc- 
trine embodied  in  it,  and  assails  the  integrity  of  its  supporters  in 
the  most  violent  manner.  I  am  asked,  *^  Under  which  king,  Bezo- 
nian  f  ^  Do  I  give  in  my  concurrence  ?  If  not,  what  grounda  of 
YOL.  oxzx. — ^NO.  280.  14 
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oppoeitioii  can  I  pramme  to  stand  <mf    Bdiaiiog  in  the  reioltl 
of  the  Bepreaentatimi^  ai^  diMenting  firam  Mr.  Bowe'ii  aaptid^ 
readen  of  tibe  Boview  dtall  haye  the  iAlj  and  the  wherafoie : 
beoanae  my  individiial  ojjbaxm^  axe  worth  a  ra0h»  but  beoaiia%  on 
aabjeot  so  important^  tnith  la  entitled  to  every  nuoAi  deta^  j 
oftose  tiiifl  foith  is  ahaiedt  in  omr  time^  by  the.  moat  liqpeetdile 
aena  of  all  olaaaea ;  and  becanae  it  ia  ddiveted  to  mi  from  a 
generation  atronglyjftamped  with  the  appiobatiim  of  tibe  beat 
that  haye  lived  in  all  tiie  ages. 

A  President  of  the  United  States  may  lega%  be  eleoted  and 
J    eleoted  for  an  indefinite  nnmber<rf  tesma;  there  ia  nothingin 
Opnstitntion  to  f (ttbid  it ;  bnt  the  tw64enn  pceeedeot  aet  by  Wi 
ington,  followed  by  hia  siioceaB<»a^  oonseorated  by  time  and 
proYod  by  all  the  pablio  men.of  the  eonntiyt  r^ened  into  a  nde 
effident  in  its  <^erfttion  aa  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  theerganioJ 
A  distinguished  and  yery  ablo  Soostor  of  ti^  Grant  party»  who 
carefally  inqnired  into  tibe  state  of  popular  f edin|^  tdd  me  in  1< 
that  the  sentiment  which  opposed  a  third  term  waa  atronger  than 
conatitntional  interdict ;  the  peq>le  would  more  readily  assent  to 
breach  of  podtive  law  textnaDy  inserted  into  the  Oonstitntion 
to  any  distozbance  of  an  nnwritten  role  which  they  regarded  aa 
sacred. 

Certainly  it  was  adhered  to  by  all  parties,  with  a  fidelity  which 
some  of  them  did  not  show  to  the  Constitution  itself,  down  to  1875, 
when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  contravene  it  by  patting  up 
General  Grant  for  a  third  election.  This  was  everywhere  receive^ 
by  the  rank  and  file  with  mutterings  of  mutiny,  and  the  most  do* 
voted  partisans  responded  with  curses  which  if  not  loud  were  deep, 
The  movement,  as  Mr.  Howe  tells  us,  was  met  by  solenm  wamingi 
from  the  newspaper  press,  by  strong  protests  from  political  convene 
tions,  and  finally  by  the  resolution  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article^ 
which  was  a  rebuke  so  overwhelming  that  the  supporters  of  the 
third-term  candidate  fled  from  him  in  fear,  deserted  him  utterlyi 
and  left  him  without  a  single  vote  in  the  nominating  convention  of 
his  own  party. 

Mr.  Howe  has  no  doubt  that  this  resolution  was  the  sole  cause 
of  Grant's  defeat  in  1876.  He  is  equally  certain  that  it  was  all 
wrong.  He  gives  the  Republicans  who  supported  it  no  credit  f  oi 
sincere  belief  in  the  principle  they  professed.  He  says  they  were 
not  ''brave  and  conscientious'*  enough  to  ''stake  the  post-offices  1 
on  Grant's  election ;  he  charges  that  they  were  moved  only  by  i 
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base  and  dkhonorable  dread  of  losing  the  spoils  when  they  aban- 
doned their  chief  in  the  midst  of  his  straggle.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
say  whether  this  imputation  of  cowardice  and  dishonesty  is  or  is 
not  a  slander  on  the  Bepublicans,  but  I  think  I  know  a  good  many 
of  the  gentlemen  accused  who  are  at  least  as  brave  and  conscien- 
tiouB  as  Mr.  Howe  himself.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  the  contractors 
and  office-holders  under  General  Grant  were  quite  so  godless  a  crew 
as  Mr.  Howe  represents  them  to  be. 

Howeyer  that  may  be,  the  present  intent  of  Mr.  Howe  is  to  rally 
the  routed  third-termers,  and  restore  the  courage  of  the  recreants 
by  the  assurance  that  the  jobs  and  offices  are  saf e,  after  alL  To  that 
end  he  tells  them  that  their  panic  was  caused  by  a  **  spook/'  they 
were  frightened  by  a  '^  strange  f ulminatiouy''  they  were  *^  scared  by 
a  senseless  clamor,"  and  by  '^  reiterated  vociferations,''  and  the 
Springer  resolution,  he  says,  was  '^  a  champion  piece  of  charlatanry 
enacted  in  the  House  of  Representatives."  This  is  loud  calling  to 
the  fugitives,  and  perhaps  it  may  bring  some  of  them  back.  But  it 
proves  nothing  against  the  Springer  resolution,  and  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  i^  is  the  task  which  Mr.  Howe  has  set  himself.  His  ulti- 
mate design  is  to  elect  General  Grant,  and  no  true  lover  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  can  vote  for  Grant  with  a  safe  conscience  if  he  believes 
that  a  departure  from  the  Washington  precedent  is  ^^  fraught  with 
peril  to  our  free  institutions."  For  this  sufficient  reason,  and  with 
this  end  in  view,  Mr.  Howe  goes  seriously  about  the  work  of  black- 
ening the  character  of  the  Springer  resolution  and  bringing  it  into 
public  infamy,  contempt,  and  hatred. 

He  makes /<mr  specific  and  distinct  charges  against  the  resolu- 
tion, and  avows  that  the  aim  and  intent  of  his  article  is  to  make 
these  charges  good.  He  '^  thunders  in  the  index  "  and  opens  upon 
the  resolution  with  these  appalling  threats  : 

It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  that  in  those  few 
lines  qndted  firom  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  comprised 
— (1)  a  grave  impeachment  of  the  Federal  Oonstitntlon;  (2)  a  gross  libel 
upon  Its  framers ;  (8)  a  base  counterfeit  of  our  political  history ;  and  (4)  a 
wanton  insult  to  our  common  sense.* 

These  are  grave  accusations.  If  the  resolution  is  guilty  of  all 
this,  it  ought  to  be  not  only  expunged,  but  cut  out  of  the  record 
and  burned  by  the  common  hangman.    It  is  worth  while,  therefore, 

*  The  parenthetic  numerala  are  mine. — B. 
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to  iee  wlietiher  lb.  Bowels  aigmneDts  and  proofs  do 
the  deelftred  pnrpote  of  his  artiole : 

L I  am  not  sore  that  I  faiow  what  he  meaiis  by  Ir9^^ 
Iks  tSfmMMAon.  He  oertainly  does  nol  mean  the  tyMoMdn  of 
The  wildest  orator  on  a  Western  stim^  would  not  say  that  we 
(MMnmofuMf  by  the  Ocmstitiiticm  to  etoet  the  rame  peison 
times,  lb.  Howe  himself  goes  no  farther  than  to  say  that 
Constitution  ^  oleady  pennits  it.*'  Hehas  some  misty  and 
idea  in  his  head  that  we  dishonor  the  Ckmstiitntiony  or  fly  in  the 
of  it^  if  we  fail  to  do  whatever  it  does  not  forbid,  ^llie 
mental  law,**  he  says^  ^pnts  no  Ifanit  to  the  nnmber  of  tenns 
whidi  the  people  may  deot  the  same  man  to  the  Flresideney,'* 
jErom  this  proposition  he  jnmps  to  the  oondnsion  that  the  OonstitoH 
tion  is  impeaohed  (ii^iateTer  that  may  mesn)  when  the  rqnresenl 
tiyes  of  the  people  affirm  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  gii 
more  than  two  tenns  to  the  same  person.  A  gwitleman  who 
oooapied  the  seat  of  a  Senator  in  Oraigress  o^ght  to  know  that 
Constitiition  ^'okaity  perauts''  many  things  whifih^ 
on|^  not  to  be  done.  Without  enoouitering  any  prohibition, 
mij^t  make  tibe  crimmal  code  as  bloody  as  that  of  Dnco ;  or  keefil 
a  standing  army  of  half  a  million  of  men  in  time  of  peaoe ;  oiij 
starve  labor  by  taxation  to  stuff  oafntal  with  bounties.  But  is  it 
any  impeachment  of  the  Constitution  to  say  that  such  measures 
would  be  ^^  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free 
institutions  "  ? 

Mr.  Howe  alleges  loudly,  learnedly,  and  with  great  solenmity, 
that  General  Grant  was  eligible  in  1876,  and  is  now  eligible — that 
is  to  say,  capable  of  being  elected  notwithstanding  his  two  previous 
elections.  To  show  this  he  has  spread  himself  over  many  pages 
of  dreary  and  commonplace  writing.  His  success  is  perfect,  if  suc- 
cess it  can  be  called  to  prove  what  no  human  being  in  the  world 
ever  thought  of  denying ;  but  from  this  conceded  truth,  so  elabo- 
rately set  forth,  he  ^aws  the  absurd  inference  that  we  can  not  re- 
fuse to  elect  him  without  an  impeachment  of  the  Constitution.  Thi£ 
kind  of  logic,  if  we  adopt  it,  will  lead  to  curious  consequences.  li 
one  citizen  must  be  elected  because  he  is  eligible,  what  are  we  to  dc 
with  the  millions  of  others  who  are  equally  eligible  ?  We  can  nol 
elect  every  male  native  over  thirty  years  of  age,  but,  if  we  do  nol 
make  them  all  Presidents  at  once,  we  impeach  the  Constitution 
which  provides  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  chosen.  The  Consti 
tution  **  clearly  permits "  us  to  elect  a  third-term  candidate  or  i 
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new  man  ;  but,  if  permission  implies  obligation,  we  violate  duty  by 
rejecting  one  as  much  as  the  other.  The  fifteenth  amendment 
makes  an  African  eligible ;  therefore  we  impeach  the  amendment 
every  time  we  elect  a  white  man,  and  we  impeach  the  original  in- 
stmment  if  we  choose  a  negro  ;  '^  either  way  we're  sped." 

The  logic  of  Mr.  Howe  will  apply  to  State  officers  and  to  subor- 
dinate officers  of  the  United  States  with  as  mnch  force  as  to  the 
President.  Mr.  Robinson  was  Oovemor  of  New  York,  a  candidate 
for  reflection,  and  clearly  eligible  ;  his  defeat  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  good  men,  most  improper,  unwise,  and  unpatriotic,  but  neither 
his  friends  nor  his  enemies  thought  the  Constitution  impeached  by 
the  election  of  his  competitor.  Mr.  Howe  was  a  Senator,  and  when 
his  term  expired  he  was  anxious  above  all  things  to  be  reelected, 
but  for  some  reason,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  he  was  rather  badly 
beaten*  He  himself  may  have  believed  that  the  Legislature  of 
Wisconsin  impeached  the  Constitution  when  it  chose  Mr.  Carpenter 
in  his  place,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  nobody  else  did. 

The  friends  of  a  third  term  may  complain  that  I  am  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  Mr.  Howe's  loose  language.  Perhaps  his  mean- 
ing may  be  more  precisely  expressed  thus  :  The  Constitution  permits 
the  same  man  to  be  elected  three  times  or  oftener ;  the  Springer 
resolution  declares  it  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  dangerous  to  elect 
any  one  more  than  twice  ;  and  this  is  an  impeachment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, because,  in  effect,  it  affirms  that  the  Constitution  ^  sanc- 
tions an  act  malevolent  in  its  tendencies."  But,  after  all  the  help 
we  can  give  him  in  stating  and  restating  his  view,  it  remains  as  pre- 
posterous as  ever.  The  Constitution  leaves  to  the  people  an  un- 
limited discretion  in  the  choice  of  their  Chief  Magistrate.  To  any 
man's  pretensions  they  have  a  legal  right  to  say  no  as  well  as  yea. 
They  and  their  representatives  may  certainly  deliberate  and  deter- 
mine how  that  discretion  shall  be  exercised,  and  to  put  their  decision 
into  the  form  of  a  general  rule  or  political  principle  which  will  ex- 
clude classes  of  men  from  their  favor  as  well  as  particular  individuals. 
Thus  we  might  resolve  against  the  propriety  of  electing  a  drunkard 
or  a  gambler,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which 
makes  a  sot  or  a  blackleg  ineligible.  The  Constitution  *^  clearly 
permits"  one  who  is  or  has  been  an  officer  of  the  army  to  be  made 
President ;  but,  when  General  Jackson  was  a  candidate,  all  the  anti- 
Democrats  of  that  day  resolved  and  re-resolved  that  the  election  of 
a  military  chieftain  would  be  not  only  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  dan- 
gerous, but  a  calamity  to  the  country  worse  than  war,  pestilence,  and 
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famine  coiabined.    ThkwaifabeiiiodoablilmtUwainot 
tiien  or  naoe  of  bobg  an  impeadimcDt  of  All, 

neariiy  all,  dtiaeoa  of  tbe  Soaih  who  foog^t  for  their  ''lost  eanse 
are  digible  to  the  BreiidflDey^  biit  Mr.  S^ire  would  oonenririlhoat 
heeitalion  in  a  resohitlon  dedaring  the  deotion  of  a 
hiigadier  ^unwiae,  mqpatriotio^  and  feang^  with*  peril  to  our 
inetitittion^*'  and  it  would  tutsmt  strike  1^  that  he  wae  tbeiebj  im» 
peaching  the  CkiMutitiitioii  ^  which  aanotiona  an  aet  ao  malevolent 
in  ita  tendenciee.'*  • 

Una  aU^alami  that  the  Oonatitotlon  has  been  impeadied  ia  ao^ 
weak  and  so  diallow  that  ft  would  not  deaerve  lefntation  if  it  werej 
not  the  main  ol^jeotion  of  the  leading  Mr&Utm&t  to  a  wiae  an^ 
aahilarfr  rale^  estaUiahed  by  the  falhera  of  the  vepnUie  and  eon-* 
euxed  in  by  all  partiea  of  Ae  preaent  day ;  for  thia  two4enn  role 
ia  not  only  reoommended  by  ite  intrinsic  aoandnes%  it  is  orthodox: 
aooording  to  St  AognslinePs  detnition  of  orthodoxy :  ^  Quoi  tiM-; 
que^  quod  een^Mt^  quod  ab  cmniiu$  credUum  eH.'*  Hunt  whidb  ii 
belieTed  to  be  xie^  eferywhere^  ^wmys,  and  by  all  peraonsi  mnstj 
be  defended  by  the  fwlhfal  even  against  the  pmdeat  aasanlts  of  in«| 
t^rested  and  ill-natured  schismataos.  j 

IL  It  18  aasertedt  in  the  second  places  that  the  resdiHtoi  of  Ckm 
greas  te  a  prost  KM  npon  the>9*amerf  of  the  Oonstitation  $  that 
to  say,  it  slanders  the  character  of  the  men  who  made  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  malicioosly  injores  or  attempts  to  injure  their  good  re- 
pute. 

Who  are  the  "  f ramers  "  wronged  by  this  "  gross  libel  ^  ?  Gen- 
eral Washington,  ^'the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world,"  presided  at 
their  deliberations,  and,  next  after  Washington,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous member  of  the  body  was  Madison,  who  took  so  large  a  part  in 
framing  the  Constitution  that  he  has  ever  since  been  called  the  fa- 
ther of  it.  These  two  illustrious  men  afterward  became  President 
under  the  Constitution  which  was  the  work  of  their  bands.  Al- 
though they  were  not  required  to  lay  down  their  charge  at  any 
specified  period  of  their  service,  yet  both  of  them  did  voluntarily 
retire  after  serving  two  terms.  During  all  their  subsequent  lives 
they  were  followed  by  the  approving  benedictions  of  their  country- 
men ;  and  their  graves  are  hallowed  ground.  They  rested  from  their 
labors,  and  their  righteous  works  did  follow  them,  time-honored, 
through  later  generations. 

When  the  Romans  desired  to  honor  a  deceased  benefactor,  they 
went  up  to  the  Capitol  and  publicly  crowned  his  statue  with  laurels : 
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the  Representatives  of  the  American  people,  in  December^  1875,  did 
for  Washington  and  Madison  what  was  more  than  equivalent — ^they 
solemnly  and  with  one  voice  commended  their  example  as  worthy 
of  all  imitation.  This  commendation,  expressed  in  language  im- 
plying love  and  admiration  as  perfect  as  could  be  on  this  side  of 
idolatry,  is  what  Mr.  Howe  calls  a  gross  libel  on  them  and  all  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution !  Can  the  absurdity  of  mortal  man 
go  further? 

TIT.  Besides  this,  the  resolution,  according  to  Mr.  Howe,  is  a  bcue 
eourUerfeU  0/ our  political  history.  Here  he  takes  me  entirely  out 
of  my  depth.  I  can  not  form  the  remotest  conjecture  of  what  he 
would  be  at.  I  have  fairly  tried  to  comprehend  him,  but  I  give  it 
up.  Congress  expressed  its  belief  in  a  certain  political  principle  or 
rule  of  action,  and  Mr.  Howe  calls  the  expression  a  counterfeit  of 
history  t  When  an  ex-Senator  undertakes  to  be  a  public  teacher, 
his  utterances  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  meaning  in  them,  but 
this  appears  to  be  mere  '^  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing." 

IV.  He  has  another  objection  to  the  resolution  :  he  says  it  is  an 
insuU  to  our  common  sense.  This  is  the  ordinary  style  of  a  dispu- 
tant who  knows  he  is  angry  but  does  not  know  why  ;  it  is  the  usual 
explosion  of  rage  without  reason  ;  it  was  Mrs.  Moriarty's  objurga- 
tion upon  O'Connell  when  he  told  her  the  fish  was  not  sound  ;  it 
is  the  commonest  kind  of  scolding,  for  which  there  is  no  answer  and 
no  punishment  except  the  ducking-stooL 

It  was  the  express  purpose  of  Mr.  Howe's  article  to  show  these 
four  allegations  against  the  Springer  resolution  to  be  good  and  true. 
He  has  ignominiously  failed  at  all  points,  and  therefore  the  article 
itself  is  such  a  manifest  abortion  that  it  might  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  further  notice.  But  he  has  other  argimients  for  a  third 
term.  They  are  not  true  or  powerful  or  even  plausible,  but  they 
are  curious  enough  to  invite  attention  and,  perhaps,  to  reward  exam- 
ination. 

From  the  conceded  fact  that  the  Constitution  does  not  forbid 
reflection,  he  reasons  that  in  practice  reflections  should  go  on  with- 
out limit ;  and  he  thinks  he  strengthens  this  argument  if  he  shows 
that  re6ligibility  was  a  part  of  the  plan  very  much  favored  by  the 
men  who  framed  and  adopted  it.  Therefore  he  says :  **  No  one  idea 
was  so  prominent  or  so  universal  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  as 
this  :  Presidents  mtist  be  reUigible.^^  He  emphasizes  this  in  scream- 
ing italics,  and  follows  it  immediately  by  citing  at  great  leugth  cer- 
tain proceedings  of  the  Convention — ^votes,  speeches,  reports,  and 
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|i(ropoiitioii>— ifhioh,  imfeead  of  iii|porliii(^  flatlj  ooutnidiel  the  ti- 

Mrtion  with  wUeh  he  itiited  dot.    They  profe  inoontestaUy  duit 

.  fai&ot  and  truth  thorewae  no  one  idea  ahoatirhkh  there  was  lo 

^unoh  differeooe^  doable  heritatien,  and  ebange  of  ndnd.    The  i3ea» 

m^ported  for  a  long  thne^  and  with  great  flrmnen^  by  a  taige  ma» 

joriiy»  was  exaedy  the  i«7«ne»    That  ReaJdenta  most  noi  be  re- 

eligible— nerer  at  all— but  oonfinefll  atrietly  to  one  afai|^  temiy  was 

a  proposal  not  only  niade  and  doiiated,  b«l  adopted  and  oanjed  t^ 

and  agiiny  thongli  earnestly  opposed  by  Goii?enieiDr  Morris^  Bogsr 

Shennani  and  Bnfos  King*    It  was  not  mtil  the  Tery  dose  of  tho 

OoBTsnliony  the  last  day  but  one  before  its  final  adjoammenti  that 

/-^the  piesent  ]dan  of  ohooflnng  the  Frssident  by  eleoton  ooapled 

^rertJgibiKty  was  agreed  to.    And  all  this  it  made  manifest  by  Mr. 

HowiAi  own  citations  tram  the  debatsa  and  Jomnala.    Other  parti^ 

sans  before  now  may  haTO  been  as  reoUess  fat  assertion  as  he ;  but 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  so  inoontinently  refuted  himsdf • 

Ha  ssysy  ''The  reoords  of  that  great  debate  do  not  preserve  die 
name  of  a  sin|^  man  of  judgment  so  debanehed  aa  to  objeot  to 
ledi^bility  of  F^endente,  if  only  the  ehoioe  eonld  be 
ftom  leig^sLMiTe  oosDtroL''  Here  1^  measnres  Ms  words  with  a 
tion  he  does  not  oftm  nsa  He  wishes  it  to  be  nndemtood  that  the! 
onljy  oi^KNntion  to  refiligibility  was  gronnded  on  the  mode  oi  eleo-i 
tion  by  the  Legislatnrey  and  to  make  this  impression  he  declares 
that  no  other  objection  was  nrged  in  the  debate  which  took  place 
while  legislatiye  election  was  a  part  of  the  plan.  This  can  be  con- 
tradicted only  at  the  expense  of  examining  all  the  speeches.  Bat  it 
is  not  worth  a  contradiction  ;  for  the  allegation,  even  if  true  liter- 
ally,  is  substantially  false.  That  was  not  the  only  nor  even  the 
principal  objection.  There  was  a  general  desire  to  limit  the  time 
daring  which  the  office  might  be  held  by  the  same  person,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  mode  in  which  he  shoald  be  elected.  Nobody — cer- 
tainly no  ondebaached  man  of  that  day — ^professed  a  wish  to  see 
the  execative  power  in  one  hand  continaally.  They  were  f  oanding 
a  free  repablic,  to  last  not  for  a  day,  bat  for  all  time,  and  they  knew 
very  well  that  a  repablic  with  execative  power  and  patronage  per- 
petoally  wielded  by  the  same  person  woald  soon  cease  to  be  a 
repablic  either  in  form  or  in  sabstance.  That  this  was  the  general 
if  not  aniversal  sentiment  is  shown  by  the  specific  declarations  to 
that  effect  of  the  most  eminent  and  best  informed  among  them,  and 
by  the Wactical  action  of  all  in  the  formation  of  their  State  govern- 
ments, ^|liclB''^iH4fonnIy  provided  for  short  limitations  upon  thi 
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tenure  of  their  principal  magistrates.  Besides  all  this,  here  is 
another  fact  which  Mr.  Howe  ought  to  have  known,  but  probably 
did  not — namely,  that  the  objection  to  re6ligibility  was  kept  up 
after  the  present  mode  of  election  had  been  agreed  to  and  settled  : 
New  York  proposed  that  the  President  should  not  be  eligible  a 
third  time  ;  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  expressed  their  wish  that 
he  should  be  made  incapable  of  serving  more  than  eight  years  in 
any  term  of  sixteen.  • 

Mr.  Howe's  allegation  on  this  point  is  true  so  far,  and  so  far 
only,  that  the  opponents  of  re^ligibility  ceased  their  determined 
struggle  against  it  when  the  present  plan  of  electing  the  President 
became  a  fixed  part  of  the  Constitution.  Their  fears  were  in  a 
great  measure  quieted  when  the  power  to  control  the  choice  was 
taken  away  from  the  Legislature  and  put  into  the  hands  of  electors 
appointed  by  the  States  ;  for  that  was  virtually  leaving  it  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  people,  under  the  great  chief  who  had  led  them  through 
the  perils  of  the  Revolution  and  surrendered  his  commission  at  the 
close  of  it,  could  be  trusted  to  act  rightly  without  being  bound  up 
by  express  legal  obligation.  Washington,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  would  certainly  be  first  in  the  administration  of  the 
new  government,  and  sure  to  set  an  example  which  none  of  his 
successors  would  ever  depart  from.  The  event  justified  their  faith. 
Washington  was  the  first  President.  He  was  elected  and  reelected 
unanimously.  No  name  could  stand  for  a  moment  before  the  com- 
petition of  his.  But  at  the  end  of  his  second  term  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  This  gave  the  crowning  glory  to  his  character,  called 
forth  the  plaudits  of  the  civilized  world,  and  all  men  with  joint 
acclamation  agreed  that  nothing  in  his  great  public  career  became 
him  better  than  the  ending  of  it.  Those  who  succeeded  him  did 
likewise,  and  strengthened  the  authority  of  his  example  by  repeat- 
ing it.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  no  President  who  reached  a  second 
term,  from  the  organization  of  the  Government  to  the  centennial 
year  oi  Independence,  asked  for  a  third  term,  or  suffered  himself  to 
be  named  as  a  candidate  again. 

But  in  Mr.  Howe's  estimation  all  these  examples  go  for  nothing. 
Nay,  they  are  accounted  worse  than  nothing ;  in  his  opinion  they 
are  pernicious  and  fit  only  to  be  the  cause  of  senseless  clamor  and 
popular  panic.  His  manner  of  depreciating  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cedents and  belittling  the  characters  of  the  men  who  set  them  is 
worth  looking  at. 

He  argues  that  Washington's  conduct  in  retiii|»g^^g]^not  to 
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be  imitated  beomBe  hk  zeasoisi  irare  ^not  peteiotiei'*  but  peEiMmaL 
Wadiis^tcm  had  an  intenae  dflBiie  ^^ 

Yerneii,  and  Mr.  Howe  oitea  agafauit  bim  bia  paarionato  dedaration, 
ibat  be  ^woold  lalber  be  on  Ua  fann  tban  be  made  emperor  of  die 
w(Hdd.^  A  man  of  aodi  aenlimenli^  Mr.  Sbwe  tbinkai  oii|^  not  to 
inflnenoe  tibe  bebavior  of  anotber  lAo  baa  no  taate  f or  a^rioalfiD^ 
ai^  be  profeeflee  bia  total  inability  to  aee  wby  the  lefiiaal  of  a  tbird 
term  by  Waahington,  wbo  did  not  want  il^  abonld  be  quoted  nearly 
a  oentoiy  kter  agaittfit  Grants  wbo  doea  want  it  Tery  mneh.  Waab* 
ington  longed  to  lay  aride  tbe  tmpjdnga  of  power»  ^wbidk  gaDed 
bim  wliile  tbey  e^ttered" ;  but  wby  ahoiild  that  baUc  tbe  ambition 
of  £farant|  wbo  wonid  gla^  wear  them  for  life? 

Popokur  Teaerataon  f or  tbe  men  wbo  bnilt  iqp^  our  inatitntiona  ia 
the etrongeflft ani^port te the inatitnliona themaelvea.  Itianotmdy 
a  great  good  intrinneally,  but  also  tiie  motive  prini^ple  to  otber 
Tirtnes  wbieh  axe  indiqienaable  in  a  government  Hke  oora.  Any- 
thing theref <ne^  wbiob  nn jnatly  detraota  from  their  reputation  ia  a 
grievona  pnblio  ii^ory.  Thia  appUea  meet  eapeoiaUy  to  Waahing^i 
ton,  wbo  ia  aeknowledged,  not  only  by  n%  but  by  every  nation^ 
tcmgne^  and  kindred  nnder  beayen,  to  bave  been  ineonqMoably 
greateat  man  that  any  oonntry  ever  prodnoed.  An  indeoent 
eiam  upon  bim  ahooba  and  diamea  na  like  blaqpbemy.  H< 
lesfly  we  would  not  abridge  tbe  liberty  of  speeob.  A  raging  third- 
termer  has  as  good  a  right  to  sneer  at  the  Father  of  his  Country 
as  an  independent  Hottentot  has  to  beat  his  mother.  But  Mr. 
Howe's  censure  of  the  Washington  precedent  is  based  upon  a 
false  morality.  It  supposes  that  the  virtuous  act  of  a  public  man 
is  not  to  be  imitated  if  the  doer  took  pleasure  in  it ;  it  may  be 
treated  with  total  contempt  by  any  successor  whose  personal  incli- 
nations are  averse  to  it.  This  leaves  no  distinction  between  right  \ 
and  wrong,  except  what  is  made  by  the  passions  and  interests  of 
each  individual.  Cincinnatus  assumed  the  dictatorship  of  Rome 
at  the  urgent  call  of  his  country,  drove  away  the  Gauls  and  relieved 
the  city  from  its  imminent  danger  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  then, 
laying  aside  the  lictors  and  the  fasces,  and  the  curule-car,  and  the 
purple  robe,  he  hastened  immediately  home  to  his  plowing^  which 
he  had  reluctantly  left  unfinished.  By  the  influence  of  this  exam- 
ple the  Romans  were  saved  from  slavery  a  score  of  times,  and  their 
liberties  were  finally  lost  by  disregarding  it ;  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Howe's  notion,  it  was  not  binding  on  any  subsequent  dictator,  un- 
less he  was,  like  Cincinnatus,  particularly  fond  of  plowing.    Very 
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probably  the  sycophants  of  Marios  and  Sylla  and  CsBsar  presented  to 
them  exactly  this  view  of  the  subject.  General  Grant  may  accept 
it  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Howe,  but  the  American  people  will 
hardly  belieye  that  a  point  has  been  made  against  Washington 
strong  enough  to  do  the  cause  of  third  term  much  good. 

Hii.  Howe  appears  to  be  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
Mr.  Adams  the  elder  was  twice  elected ;  but,  inasmuch  as  nobody 
asked  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  his  example  ^^  fur- 
nishes no  more  sanction  to  the  Springer  resolution  than  does  the 
example  of  Mr.  Washington.''  Mr.  Howe's  habitual  want  of  pre- 
cision may  sometimes  make  him  seem  to  be  ignorant  when  he  is 
not ;  but,  if  he  had  known  that  Mr.  Adams  was  defeated  when  a 
candidate  for  a  second  term,  and,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  be 
cited  as  an  example  for  or  against  a  third  term,  he  would  certidnly 
have  spared  us  the  irrelevant  and  pointless  assertion  that  the  ex- 
amples of  Adams  and  Washington  are  alike  worthless  as  a  sanction 
to  the  doctrine  which  favors  retirement  (nfter  a  second  term. 

Jefferson  also  comes  under  review.  His  precedent,  whether 
good  or  evil,  is  at  least  '^  to  the  purpose."  In  letters  addressed  to 
the  Legislatures,of  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  dated 
on  the  lOth  of  December,  1807,  and  printed  in  the  '^ Aurora"  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  he  solemnly  and  pub- 
licly announced  to  the  country  that  he  would  not  disregard  the 
precedent  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  by  accepting  another  elec- 
tion. His  reasons  are  brief,  simple,  and  clear,  like  all  the  produc- 
tions of  that  master-hand,  and  expressed  in  language  so  transparent- 
ly truthful  and  dignified  that  no  man  of  rightly  constituted  mind 
can  read  the  paper  without  being  stirred  by  the  strongest  emotions 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  its  author.  It  compresses  into  a  few 
sentences  all  that  needs  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  two-term  limita- 
tion, and  is  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  answer  to  all  objections. 
Mr.  Howe  is  fair  enough  to  take  a  passage  from  it  and  incorporate 
it  with  his  article  ;  it  shines  there  like  a  piece  of  solid  gold  set  in 
a  shapeless  mass  of  lead.  Confined  as  I  am  in  time  and  space,  and 
unnecessary  as  it  may  seem,  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
adorn  my  own  page  by  quoting  entire  the  letter  of  which  Mr.  Howe 
has  given  a  part.  In  these  times,  when  the  subject  is  up  for  re- 
newed consideration,  this  letter  should  be  read  again  and  again ; 
every  citizen  ought  to  have  it  by  heart  and  teach  it  to  his  children, 
write  it  on  the  lintels  of  his  door,  bind  it  as  a  frontlet  between  his 
eyes,  and  make  it  the  subject  of  his  meditation  day  and  night : 
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I  nttrfroa  fa  dM  MMon  O*  taOnm  at  Oa  L^taUan  of  Ttnnont, 
bMriBf  dtto  the  Bth  of  Norember,  180G,  in  which,  with  their  apfwlnUiMurf 
flw  glBBnl  Mwne  of  my  Admiaigtration,  they  were  eo  good  tf  to 
ttdr  dirin  tint  I  would  t^onaoot  t-o  be  proposed  again  to  the  publk  «q1m  <n 
flw  fi^lnlloB  of  m;  preaeDt  term  of  office.  EntorUiniag  ae  IdoteflN 
cC  T«iTnont  those  BentimentB  of  hieb  respect  which 
ai.liniliediate  oiiewer,  I  was  certain,  nevertheleaa, 
■  dillf  wtbieh  bad  for  its  object  to  avoid  a  prcmatore 
tba  pa])Bo  nind  <m  ■  nljMt  w  l>>*«>fBS  ii  ttw  oImOob  of  ft  CSdiC  Ib^ 

Ibrt  I  iboakl  liT  down  07  dMSge  it  a  propw  patted  k  «  mnA  «  dvlir 
nto  iMmbanwttlUiUkillr.  It  mnm  twntnlioA  to  ttM  wrrioM  o(  Os 
OM  UigWrrto  b0  BOt  find  I7  Ifat  OoMlItqllga,  or  npiilM  I7  fCMllea^ 
MiolllMsiwiirtninyfnryeMU'wiainfcBHwooi— HorBfc;  a  "~ 
how  oajy  tot  dagMMtw  bto  w  MtwttBBOi.  BtOmlnff  tint  a  rapc»- 
MotittTOforetiiiiMBt  n^aidUtit  ritcct  p«lodi  at  oImOob  fa  ttutwUdi 
prodaoM  th*  pMtMt  nn  of  hin'hMn  to  unUnd,  I  tell  it  ■  dBlj  to  do  ao 
aotwUoh  dull  WMnlfaBrlaprir  tint  prinrfplt;  andl  Aoaldmrfl^^bo 
fit*  pwnii  wb(s  dtangaidng  &•  n«ad  jnoidMt  Mt  17  n  Otaitrioai  pndo- 
oowr,  dunld  tnnUidMflnt  lOBBpla  (rf  |caliMgrikB  fe^Tond  tho  1 
tmn  (tf  oflloo. 

Trath  abo  raqdFH  au  to  odd  IbM  I  n  mbOIo  of  that  dMBM 
idvaaeliig  j^m  Mng  on,  md,  fseBng  thdr  ^yiioal,  I  ong^  aot  to  doabt 
their  mental  effeot  Happ;  if  I  am  the  first  to  perodTe  and  to  ohoj  this 
admonition  of  nature,  and  to  eolioit  a  retreat  from  cares  too  great  for  the 
wearied  faculties  of  age. 

For  the  approbaldon  which  the  Legislatnre  of  Vermont  has  been  pleased 
to  ezpress  of  the  prinoiples  and  measnreB  porsaed  in  the  management  of  tb^ 
affurs,  I  am  Biooerely  thankful ;  and  ahonld  I  be  eo  fortunate  as  to  canr  into 
retirement  the  eqnal  approbation  and  good  will  of  mj  fellow  citiEcna  gener- 
allj,  it  win  be  the  comfort  of  my  fntnre  days,  and  will  clow  a  serrioe  of  forty 
years  with  the  only  reward  It  ever  wished. 

Two  days  after  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  letter,  to  wit, 
on  the  2l8t  of  December,  1807,  be  wrote  to  the  Appomattox  Aseo- 
dation  (Baptist)  thiu : 

Believing  that  a  definite  ptnlod  of  retiring  from  this  station  will  tend 
materially  to  secure  our  eleotive  form  of  government,  aod  sensible,  too,  of 
that  dedbia  which  advandng  years  brings  on,  I  have  felt  it  a  dnty  to  with- 
draw at  the  close  of  my  present  term  of  office ;  and  to  strengthen  by  prao- 
ttoe  a  principle  which  I  deem  salatarr.  That  others  may  be  found  whoaa 
talents  and  integrity  render  them  prMfer  depositt  of  the  pablio  liberty  and 
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intereets,  and  who  have  made  themselyes  known  by  their  eminent  servicea, 
we  can  aU  affirm  of  oar  personal  knowledge. 

Febmaiy  3, 1806,  be  told  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  town 
meeting  assembled  :  ^  Yonr  approbation  of  the  motives  for  my  re- 
tirement from  the  station  so  long  confided  to  me  is  confirmation  of 
their  correctness.  In  no  office  can  rotation  be  more  expedient ; 
and  none  less  admits  the  indulgence  of  age.*' 

On  the  16th  of  the  same  month  he  said  to  the  citizens  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware :  '^  It  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  the  motives 
for  my  retirement  are  approved ;  and  although  I  withdraw  from 
public  functions  I  shall  continue  an  anxious  spectator  of  passing 
events,  and  offer  to  Heaven  my  constant  prayers  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  republic,  and  especially  of  those  its  best  principles  which 
secure  to  all  its  citizens  a  perfect  equality  of  rights.** 

Similar  expressions  are  scattered  all  through  his  correspondence 
as  long  as  he  remained  in  office,  and  after  he  retired  to  Monticello 
he  continued  to  repeat  thenu  His  conviction  deepened,  as  the  years 
rolled  on,  that  the  principle  of  two  terms  was  the  only  safe  one,  and 
he  constantly  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  universal  approval  of 
his  conduct  in  adopting  it. 

How  is  this  met  by  the  late  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ?  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's reasons  for  retiring  are  opposed  by  objections  none  of 
which  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  quibble.  The  best  specimen  of  hy- 
percriticism  that  can  be  selected  from  among  them  is  embodied  in 
the  charge  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  declination  deprived  the  people  of 
the  right  to  choose  whom  they  would  for  President.  The  very 
words  of  the  article  are  these :  *^  The  people  had  not  free  choice 
but  restricted  choice,  and  their  freedom  was  impaired  by  the  act  of 
Mr.  Jefferson*'*  If  this  oracular  judgment  be  correct,  we  must 
take  it  hereafter  as  settled  law  that  whosoever  declines  being  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  commits  a  crime  against  the  freedom 
of  elections. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Howe  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Jefferson's  '^  reasons  are  satisfactory."  Still  be  is  not  satisfied. 
Having  demolished  Gleneral  Washington,  he  does  not  think  it  well 
to  let  Mr.  Jefferson  stand.  Therefore  he  sets  about  the  serious 
work  of  making  Jefferson  altogether  infamous.  He  avers  (in  his 
own  loose  way,  of  course,  but  still  intelligibly  enough)  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  an  impostor,  utterly  faithless  and  insincere  through 
all  this  business  ;  that,  so  far  from  wishingto  retire,  a  ccording  to 
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Am  pffeoedent  he  pfofeoMd  to  bdieve  in,  he  wae  aotuallya  haam 
eaacUdsle  for  a  thbd  term ;'  thit  he  cttgaged  to  thirteen  mo&tiuij 
ia  en  aetire  otiivaM  to  gel  hfanedf  eleoted ;  that  there  was  a  Jeffer*] 
eon  boom'in  i?hieh Tifginhi  Us  own  States  obrtinately  refused 
to  jdn ;  that  he  ga?e  wff  die  dbaae  only  when  he  found  himaelf  j 
beaten  by  Madkon,  and  tihM  he  fabely  pielended  that  he  did] 
not  want  a  third  term;  that  Us  tardy  dedination  waa  merely  an] 
attempt  to  frame  his  disq[q|iofntmant  into  a  law  whkih  ahoold  pre*] 
vent  any  of  hia  anooeaaon  from  aerring  Icnger  thin  he  did.  F^om] 
theee  premiaea^  if  diey  were  ianub^  the  eonelQaion  woold  be  natarau 
and  jnaty  that  a  preoedent  made  or  a  praotioe  eatabUahed  by  Jeffer-] 
aon  deaervea  only  the  diadain  <rf  honeat  people. 

Bnt  every  weH'^faif onned  man  in  the  ooontry,  except  Mr*  Howej^l 
knowB  thia  whole  aoenaatiitti  to  be  fdae  in  ereiy  point  and  eoeom^ 
Btanoe.    Mr.  Jefferaon  nerer  aoa^^  a  third  eleoli^ 
any  oanTaaa  with  that  ob)eot»  or  ezpreaaed  by  act  or  word  any] 
deaire  to  be  dioaen  again.    On  the  ocmtrary^  Mr.  Hadiaon,  ^^"^^ 
Ida  Seeretary  of  State,  and  always  Ida  devoted  friend,  waa  a  oandi*! 
date  with  hia  folleat  approbation,  and  reoetred  from  him  all  they 
aopport  which  he  oonld  becoming^  give.    Tlie  charge  now  madej 
that  he  waa  onMtihfiil  to  hia  friend,  hia  oonntry,  and  hia  own  ezl 
preased  convictiona  of  pabfio  duty,  ia  nnaoppotted  by  a  aingle  spark] 
of  evidence.    Mr.  Howe's  belief  in  it  pretends  to  rest  on  notliiiig 
except  the  naked  and  solitary  fact  that  Mr.  Jefferson  published  his 
declination,  and  gave  the  reasons  for  it,  only  a  year  before  the 
election  at  which  his  successor  was  to  be  chosen,  although  one  of 
the  addresses  on  the  subject  (that  from  the  Legislature  of  Vermont) 
was  dated  a  year  previous.    This  has  not  the  slightest  tendency  to 
prove  ity  or  even  to  suggest  a  suspicion  of  it,  in  the  mind  of  any 
fair  man  who  considers  how  many  and  how  proper  might  be  the 
reasons  for  delicate  silence  about  everything  concerning  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1808  until  the  State  elections  of  1807  were  over- 
passed.    But  the  charge  becomes  a  scandal  and  a'shame  when  we 
look  at  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  explanation  of  his  delay,  as  given  in 
that  part  of  the  Vermont  letter  which  Mr.  Howe  has  not  published. 
It  is  worse  still — it  is  an  outrage  upon  truth — ^when  it  is  seen  to  be 
inconsistent  with  every  material  fact  which  the  history  of  the  time 
discloses. 

This  is  a  fresh  calumny  upon  Jefferson — ^the  latest  of  many ' 
thousands.    I  do  not  impugn  the  personal  veracity  of  Mr.  Howi 
when  I  say  that  his  party,  at  all  times  and  under  all  of  its  man] 
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names,  has  taken  a  fierce  delight  in  defaming  the  great  Apostle  of 
Democracy.  It  has  not  f orgiven,  and  it  will  never  forgive  him,  for 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
while  he  preserved  the  powers  of  the  Greneral  Government  in  their 
whole  constitutional  vigor.  It  seems  a  useless  labor  to  vindicate 
him ;  for  the  enemies  of  the  free  system  which  he  did  so  much  to 
sustain  are  continually  reviving  old  slanders  or  fabricating  new 
ones.  The  spider,  whose  web  is  broken  by  the  broom,  invariably 
reconstructs  it  or  spins  another  from  his  bowels : 

*'  Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry— iu  vain ; 
The  creatoress  at  its  dirty  work  again/' 

But  Madison  also  adopted  the  principle  of  his  two  predecessors, 
and  retired  at  the  end  of  his  second  term.  Can  nothing  be  urged 
against  the  Father  of  the  Constitution  to  depreciate  his  authority 
or  make  his  example  worthless  ?  Was  not  he  also  unpatriotic  and 
selfishly  fond  of  his  farm  ?  This  could  be  as  easily  said,  and  is  not 
harder  to  believe,  of  him  than  of  Washington.  The  charge  might 
also  be  made  that  he  was  an  actual  candidate  for  a  third  term,  de> 
dining  only  upon  the  failure  of  a  Madison  boom  ;  and  history  would 
not  contradict  it  more  emphatically  than  it  contradicts  the  story  of 
Jefferson's  boom.  But  not  a  word  have  the  third-termers  to  say 
about  him  in  the  way  of  detraction,  except  that  he  is  libeled  by 
the  praise  of  Congress.  Except  for  that,  we  are  graciously  per- 
mitted to  take  his  precedent  and  follow  it  with  respect  undimin- 
ished. 

And  there  was  Monroe,  apparently  **  so  clear  in  his  great  office  *' 
that  rivalry  itself  shrunk  from  his  presence,  and  he  was  elected  a 
second  time  without  effort,  without  opposition,  without  one  vote 
against  him.  Is  it  nothing  to  the  purpose  that  he  acknowledged 
the  value  of  the  Washington  precedent?  Concede  that  he,  the 
most  popular  of  all  Presidents,  except  the  first  one,  could  not  have 
got  a  third  term  if  he  had  asked  for  it,  then  his  retirement  proves 
not  only  that  the  two-term  practice  was  right  in  his  individual 
opinion,  but  that  the  general  judgment  of  the  nation  was  in  its 
favor.  It  is  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  at  that  time,  and  for  long 
before,  the  precedent  set  by  Washington  '^  had  become  by  universal 
consent  a  part  of  our  republican  system  of  government,"  and  the 
whole  people,  much  as  they  loved  Mr.  Monroe,  would  have  frowned 
him  out  of  countenance  if  he  had  attempted  to  resist  it.  Still,  it  is 
odd  that  the  abuse  by  the  Federalists  of  Mr.  Monroe,  or  even  the 
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vituperation  of  Burr,  shonld  not  have  been  fisbcd  up  and  reprO'. 
duced  to  show  tbat  Mb  example  is  as  worthless  as  that  of  the  other 
Preaidenta.  Perhaps  Mr.  HoTr<j,  as  s  matter  of  literary  taste,  thinlm 
it  proper  to  deal  Qb\j  in  original  slanders. 

General  Jackson  does  not  get  off  so  easily.  We  are  told  that 
"there  is  ground  for  believing  that  if  Mr.  Van  Boren  had  not  se-  , 
cured  the  succession  to  General  Jackson  the  latter  would  have  been  i 
retained  for  another  term."  This  is  like  the  account  we  have  of 
Jefferson's  boom.  If  there  was  any  practice  of  Jackson's  great  pred- 
ecesBOTS  in  which  he  acquiesced  with  more  deference  than  another, 
it  was  their  voluntary  retirement  after  a  proper  period  of  service,  i. 
He  was  wholly  opposed  to  the  indefinite  continuance  of  power  in  tha  ij 
same  hand,  and  he  expressed  his  opinions  on  that,  as  on  other  sab-  ;' 
jectB,  with  an  emphasis  which  left  no  chance  for  misapprehennon. 
The  ground  for  believing  that  "  in  a  certain  contingency  be  would 
have  been  retained  another  term  "  is  not  anything  he  ever  did  or  ' 
forbore  to  do — nothbg  that  he  ever  wrote  or  spoke — nothing  tbat 
ever  was  authorized  by  him  or  by  the  party  which  eiipported  him, 
or  by  any  representative  of  either.  Mr,  Howo  has  found  somewhere 
an  old  newspaper,  of  date  not  given,  but  called  the  "ITerald,"  and 
printed  at  Philadelphia,  no  one  knows  by  whom,  which  was  so  ob- 
scure while  it  lasted,  and  ceased  to  exist  so  long  ago,  that  nobody 
living  recolloota  anything  about  it — and  this  paper  (a  Democratic 
paper,  if  Mr,  Howe  is  correct)  sud,  at  some  time  or  another,  on  its 
own  irresponaible  motion,  and  by  way  of  prediction,  that,  if  there 
should  be  Berions  division  in  the  Democratic  ranlu,  the 'National 
Convention  wonld  nondnate  Jackson  for  a  third  tenn.  This  piedio- 
tion,  which  it  is  not  pretended  that  Jackson  ever  saw  or  heard  of, 
is  "the  ground  for  believing"  that  Jackson  vonld  have  been  re- 
tained, and  constitntes  the  brad  and  front  of  that  great  man's  offend- 
ing against  the  Washington  precedent  which  he  bdieved  in  so  de- 
voutly and  acted  npon  so  faithfnlly.  It  is  impossible  to  take  sncli 
idle  trash  into  serious  consideratioD.  We  let  it  go  for  what  it  vriU 
fetch,  assnring  Mr.  Howe  th»t,  thongh  patience  is  not  onr  special 
virtn^  we  are  able,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  endure  this  harmless 
kind  of  nonsense  about  General  Jackson  without  losing  our  temper. 

Snch  is  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Howe's  assault  upon  the  line  of  our 
great  retiring  Presidents,  from  Washington  to  Jackson  indumve. 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  predetermined  object  of  the  attack 
was  to  make  himself  ridiooloas,  it  is  a  marked  success  ;  but  if  it  wai 
an  effort  in  real  esrsest  to  diniiiiish  th^  fame,  lower  their  stand' 
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ingy  or  ahake  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  their  yirtne,  then  it  is 
the  flattest  failure  in  his  essay — and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

It  is  not  simply  the  unworthiness  of  those  Presidents  who  have 
adopted  the  two-term  practice  which  makes  it  so  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Howe ;  their  authority,  he  thinks,  is  overruled  by  the  differ- 
ent and  inconsistent  practice  of  others.  He  says  that  '^  a  majority 
of  our  Presidents  have  retired  after  a  first  term,^  and  then  puts  the 
Tery  pertinent  question,  **  Why  should  the  two-term  precedent  be- 
come a  part  of  our  governmental  system  more  than  the  one^term 
system?''  The  answer  is,  that  Mr.  Howe  is  mistaken  about  the 
fact.  A  majority  did  not  retire  after  a  first  term.  Previous  to  the 
time  of  General  Grant,  fourteen  citizens  had  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  President.  Mve  of  them — ^Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  and  Jackson — ^were  elected  twice  and  retired  after 
their  second  term.  2\oo — Harrison  and  Taylor — ^were  elected  once 
and  died  in  office.  One — Lincoln — ^was  elected  twice  and  died  dur- 
ing his  second  term.  JFbur — John  Adams,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Van  Bu- 
ren,  and  Pierce — were  elected  only  once.  They  did  not  retire  after 
their  term  expired,  but  were  candidates  for  a  second  term.  Onlt/ 
two  of  all  the  fourteen — ^Polk  and  Buchanan — ^retired  upon  one 
term  without  asking  a  reelection.  It  is  exclusively  the  last  two 
named  that  can  be  quoted  as  examples  of  retirement  after  a  first 
tenn.  Where,  if  not  in  Louisiana,  did  Mr.  Howe  learn  that  two 
were  a  majority  of  fourteen  ? 

But,  suppose  it  to  be  true  that.a  majority  of  our  Presidents  had 
voluntarily  and  actually  retired  after  their  first  term,  setting  aside 
the  two-term  precedent,  and  substituting  in  its  place  the  one-term 
principle  ^^  as  a  part  of  our  governmental  system,''  how  would  that 
help  Mr.  Howe's  argument?  He  is  opposed  to  the  two-term  rule, 
and  wants  to  prove  that  three  terms  are  better ;  thereupon  he  as- 
serts that  the  highest  authority  is  in  favor  of  only  one.  He  does 
not  see  that  this  is  a  logical  contradiction  of  himself  and  cuts  up  his 
case  by  the  roots. 

In  the  article  we  are  reviewing,  the  author,  after  denouncing 
the  Washington  rule,  tries  to  evade  its  operation  upon  his  candidate 
by  saying :  *^  It  only  enjoins  retirement  after  a  second  term.  Grant 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  second  term  in  strict  accord  with  the  prece- 
dents and  the  resolution."  This  is  a  dodge,  and  not  a  very  artful  one 
either.  Grant  never  retired.  He  was,  according  to  Mr.  Howe's  own 
testimony,  a  candidate  in  1876,  defeated  by  the  influence  of  the 
Springer  resolution  and  the  cowardice  of  his  party  friends ;  he  has 
VOL.  oxzz. — ^KO.  280.  15 
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been  a  candidate  ever  Binoe,  and  is  a  candidate  now.  Call  yon  that 
retirement  '*  in  strict  accord  with  the  precedents  and  the  resolution"  ? 
He  was  compelled  to  forego  his  claim  to  a  third  term  when  his  sec- 
ond expired  ;  but  he  stood  back  for  the  time,  only  to  thrust  himself 
forward  again  at  the  first  opportunity.  How  does  that  accord  with 
the  precedents  ?  An  obligation  is  not  measured  merely  by  its  literal 
terms ;  it  must  be  met  in  good  faith  according  to  its  sense,  spirit, 
and  equity.  It  is  held  under  every  code  of  morals  and  of  law,  in 
all  civilized  countries,  that  a  performance  which  keeps  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear  and  breaks  it  to  the  hope  is  no  performance  at 
alL  For  instance,  an  agreement  to  discontinue  a  pending  action  is 
not  complied  with  by  formally  dismissing  the  suit  and  then  immedi- 
ately bringing  another  ;  a  contract  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of 
dotii  in  pieces  is  broken  if  it  be  cut  into  pieces  so  small  as  to  make 
them  useless  ;  a  covenant  to  retire  from  the  possession  of  land  is 
not  fulfilled  when  the  occupant  goes  out  to-day  and  comes  back  to- 
morrow. This  principle  of  private  and  public  morality,  which  de- 
tests shams,  might  be  supported  by  innumerable  cases  if  it  were 
not  too  plain  to  need  illustration.  It  will  certainly  be  acknowl- 
edged by  every  candid  man  that,  if  General  Grant,  idFter  two  eleo- 
tions,  kept  himself  in  the  field  as  a  persistent  candidate  for  a  third 
term,  the  pretense  that  he  retired  agreeably  to  the  precedents  is 
untrue  and  fraudulent.  But  the  imposture  is  not  chargeable  upon 
him.  He  does  not  pretend  to  have  retired.  He  is  a  candidate  for 
another  term  in  contempt  of  the  precedents.  He  does  not  evade, 
but  boldly  defies  the  authority  of  his  predecessors.  He  has,  and  is 
entitled  to,  some  credit  for  obtueeness  of  moral  perception,  but  stiU 
he  is  conscious  that  equivocation  is  as  bad  as  direct  falsehood  ;  and 
we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  he  ever  adopted  the  Know-no- 
thing philosophy,  which  teaches  its  disciples  to 

"  Palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense, 
And  lie  like  truth." 

Thus  far  I  have  been  answering  objections  to  the  two-term  rule 
and  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  made  it.  I  think  it  may  b< 
affirmed  with  some  confidence  that  Washington  was  not  unworthi 
of  the  profound  veneration  in  which  he  is  held  in  this  country  an< 
throughout  the  world  ;  that  succeeding  Presidents,  when  they  fol 
lowed  his  footsteps,  not  only  acknowledged  his  wisdom  and  patriot 
ism,  but  showed  their  own  ;  that  the  American  people  of  our  daj 
when  they  refused  a  third  term  to  a  candidate  who  had  alread 
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■erved  for  two,  were  not  behaving  like  cowards  scared  by  a  senseless 
clamor,  but  doing  what  a  prudent  regard  for  their  true  interests  re- 
quired ;  that  when  the  House  of  RepresentativeSy  in  obedience  to 
tiie  nniveiBal  sentiment  of  its  constituents,  unanimously  and  without 
distinction  of  party,  put  upon  its  records  and  published  to  the  world 
its  solenm  declaration  that  the  example  of  Washington  must  be  ad- 
hered to  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  they  did  not  enact  charUUcLniam 
ar  repeat  a  vaeiferaiiony  or  issue  a  strange  fulminationy  or  impeach 
the  Constitution,  or  libd  its  f ramers,  or  counterfeit  history,  or  inmU 
common  sense,  but  spoke  what  they  at  least  beUev ed  to  be  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness. 

But  perhaps  it  is  not  enough  to  have  negatived  Mr.  Howe's  al- 
l^ations.  We  are  not  to  set  up  political  dogmas  or  invoke  a  blind 
faith  even  in  the  founders  of  the  republic.  The  mere  authority  of 
names,  however  great,  ought  not  to  command  our  assent.  We 
should  have  reasons  for  our  belief,  and  be  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season  to  give  them  when  asked  for.  ]^ut  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine, self -evidently  true,  though  easy  to  defend,  is  the  hardest  of  all 
things  to  support  by  affirmative  argument.  We  can  not  help  but 
sympathize  with  the  indignation  of  Pitt  when  he  thundered  out  his 
refusal  to  look  at  books  or  listen  to  logic  in  defense  of  English  lib- 
erty. In  a  free  country,  the  man  who  would  be  faithful  to  his  fel- 
lows is  necessarily  inclined  to  take  as  a  postulate  whatever  mani- 
festly tends  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  right. 

In  the  matter  before  us,  it  should  be  plain  to  every  ^^  reasonable 
creature  in  esse  "  that  long  continuance  of  supreme  executive  power 
in  one  hand  is  not  only  perilous  to  free  institutions,  but  perfectly 
certain  to  destroy  them.  Some  fixed  time  there  ought  to  be  when 
the  people  will  not  only  have  the  right,  but  exercise  it,  to  displace 
their  Chief  Magistrate  and  take  another.  If  they  do  not  possess 
this  right,  they  are  political  bond-servants  by  law ;  if,  holding  it,  they 
forego  the  use  of  it,  they  make  themselves,  quoad  Aoc,  voluntary 
slaves,  and  they  soon  come  to  be  governed  in  all  things  by  the  will 
of  their  superior.  A  lease  for  years,  renewable  and  always  renewed, 
gives  the  tenant  an  estate  without  end,  and  makes  him  lord  of  the 
fee. 

Where  the  Chief  Magistrate  is  vested,  as  ours  is,  with  great  power 
liable  to  gross  abuse,  if  there  is  no  law  or  practice  which  forbids 
him  to  be  reelected,  he  can  remain  in  office  for  life  as  easily  as  for 
a  term.  He  has  the  appointment  of  all  officers,  the  making  of  all 
pabHo  contracts,  and  a  veto  upon  all  legislation,  besides  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  army  and  navy.  By  an  unscrupulous  uae  of  thea 
means  he  can  coerce  not  only  bU  bordo  of  immediate  dependent^ 
bat  be  can  control  the  corporations  and  become  the  master  of  t 
the  rings,  put  the  business  of  all  classes  under  bis  feet,  corrupt  the 
venal,  frighten  the  timid,  and  check  all  ambitions  but  his  own.  He 
can  force  the  elections  of  every  State  he  desires  to  carry  by  the 
bayonets  of  bis  army.  If  that  fails,  he  can  order  a  false  return,  and 
pay  for  it  out  of  the  public  Treasury.  The  people  would  soon  per- 
ceive opposition  to  be  useless  and  accept  iJbe  sitnation ;  elections 
wonld  be  as  mere  a  matter  of  form  as  they  were  in  Rome  when 
such  consuls  as  Nero  and  Domitian  were  elected  regularly  every 
year  under  the  supervision  of  the  pretorian  guards. 

If  these  were  no  more  than  remote  possibilities,  prudence  should 
gnard  us  against  tbcm.  But  they  are  near  probabilities ;  the  sigiu 
of  the  times  warn  us  that  the  peril  to  our  institutions  is  imminent ;  ■ 
the  danger  is  already  on  the  wing.  It  is  vain  to  remind  us  that  the  I 
President  swears  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
and  see  the' laws  faithfully  executed-  That  is  true ;  and  it  is  also 
tme  that,  if  there  be  no  perjury  in  the  case,  the  Conatitution,  laws, 
and  liberties  of  the  country  are  safe.  But  the  last  twenty  years 
have  given  us  ample  proof  that  an  oath  is  not  much  restraint  upon 
a  President  who  is  incited  by  ambition,  rapacity,  or  strong  party 
feeling,  to  break  it. 

It  is  tme  that  this  presQpp<»e8  a  people  much  degenerated  and 
a  tnafpstrote  animated  mainly  by  the  vulgar  love  of  power  for  its 
own  sake;  but  exactly  sucb  a  conjunction  of  things  has  always  been 
feared  with  good  reason,  and  hence  comes  the  desire  to  put  eTery 
check  on  that  tendency  to  "strong  government "  which  is  now  mani- 
feeting  itself  in  many  qnarters. 

What  is  the  remedy  f  How  shall  we  avert  the  dire  calamities 
with  which  we  are  threatened  ?  The  answer  comes  from  the  grsTes 
0^  onr  fathers  :  By  the  frequent  election  of  new  men.  Other  help 
or  hope  for  the  salvation  of  free  government  there  is  none  under 
heaven. 

If  history  does  not  teach  this,  we  have  read  it  all  wrong.  In  the 
republics  of  ancient  and  modem  times  the  chief  magistrate  was 
intrusted  with  only  temporary'  power,  and  always  went  out  of  ofSce 
at  the  end  of  a  short  period,  fixed  and  prescribed  by  law  or  custom. 
It  was  this,  indeed,  which  made  the  substantial  distinction  between 
tbflm  and  the  monarchies  around  tttem.  An  unponished  tran^ie*- 
noo  of  the  oustonuuy  limitation  mi  nniformly  followed  by  destnio 
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tioiL  Everywhere  and  always  it  was  the  fatal  symptom  of  decay 
— the  sore  f orenmner  of  ruin.  When  CsBsar  refused  to  lay  down 
his  consulship^  as  his  predecessors  had  done^  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
and  was  reelected  time  after  time  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people,  all  that  was  real  in  Roman  freedom  ceased  to 
exist.  Two  republics  in  France  were  brought  to  an  end  in  the  same 
way.  Napoleon  began  by  being  Consul  for  a  term,  then  was  elected 
for  life,  and  finally  became  Emperor,  with  the  powers  of  an  abso- 
lute despot  The  last  Bonaparte  was  President  for  four  years,  was 
reelected  for  ten,  and  ended,  like  his  uncle,  in  grasping  the  imperial 
crown. 

*^  May  this  be  washed  in  Lethe  and  forgotten  "  ?  Shall  these 
lessons  be  lost  ?  Shall  the  lamp  which  guided  our  forefathers  be 
extinguished?  Shall  the  broad  daylight  of  all  human  experience 
be  closed  up  in  a  little  dark  lantern  manufactured  at  Milwaukee? 
I  think  this  can  not  be  done  ;  '^  the  eternal  verities ''  are  against  it. 
The  most  powerful  third-termer  may  as  well  try  to  blow  out  the 
sun,  as  he  would  a  tallow  candle,  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth. 

Moreover,  the  two-term  principle  ought  to  be  adhered  to  by  us 
and  by  those  who  come  after  us  (if  there  were  no  other  reason), 
simply  because  it  was  a  practice  of  those  who  went  before  us.  It  is 
to  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  that  we  owe  our  civilization.  All 
that  we  have  which  is  holy  in  religion,  pure  in  morals,  or  perfect 
in  politics,  is  so  derived  and  so  transmitted.  Without  that,  we  could 
not  be  a  nation  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  barbarians,  tame  or  savage  according  to  circumstances.  The 
practice  of  one  generation  is  and  ought  to  be  law  for  another.  In 
England  every  custom  favoring  civil  liberty,  once  adopted  by  gen- 
eral consent,  became  binding  upon  prince  and  people.  These  cus- 
toms make  up  the  body  of  the  common  law,  and  the  English  Consti- 
tution itself  is  but  a  collection  of  them.  '*  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  ": — this  command 
was  addressed  to  a  people^  and  it  was  length  of  national  life  that 
God  promised  as  the  reward  of  obedience.  The  later  prophets  spake 
as  they  were  moved  when  they  warned  that  same  people  that  their 
institutions  would  perish  if  they  were  given  unto  change,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  be  conservative — to  '^  look  at  the  old  paths  and  stand 
upon  the  ancient  ways.'' 

I  do  not  expect  anything  I  can  say  to  be  received  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  two-term  rule.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  All  the  support  it 
requires  was  long  ago  furnished  by  another,  the  latchet  of  whose 
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shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose.  Jefferson^  the 
stainless  citizen,  the  sterling  patriot,  the  unequaled  statesman — at 
once  the  greatest  apostle  and  the  truest  prophet  that  human  freedom 
ever  had — ^gave  his  judgment  not  only  at  the  time  he  acted  upon  the 
rule,  hut  expressed  his  convictions  after  they  were  strengthened  by 
many  years  of  later  reflection.  His  brief  autobiography,  written  in 
the  retirement  of  Monticello,  contains  the  following  passage  : 

This  Convention  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  25th  of  May,  1787.  It  sat 
with  closed  doors,  and  kept  all  its  proceedings  secret  until  its  dissolution  on 
the  17th  of  September,  when  the  results  of  its  labors  were  published  all  to- 
gether. I  received  a  copy  early  in  November,  and  read  and  contemplated  its 
provisions  with  great  satisfaction.  As  not  a  member  of  the  Oonvention,  how- 
ever, nor  probably  a  single  citizen  of  the  Union  had  approved  it  in  all  its 
parts,  so  I  too  fomid  articles  which  I  thought  objectionable.  The  absence  of 
express  declarations  insuring  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  the  person  under  the  uninterrupted  protection  of  the  hahea9  corpu$^ 
and  trial  by  jury  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  excited  my  jealousy,  and 
the  redligibility  of  the  President  for  life  I  quite  disapproved.  I  expressed 
freely  in  letters  to  my  friends,  and  most  particularly  to  Mr.  Madison  and  Gen- 
eral Washington,  my  approbations  and  objections.  How  the  good  should  be 
secured  and  the  ill  brought  to  rights  was  the  difficulty.  To  refer  it  back  to 
a  new  Convention  might  endanger  the  loss  of  the  whole.  My  first  idea  was, 
that  the  nine  States  first  acting  should  accept  it  unconditionaUy,  and  thus 
secure  what  in  it  was  good,  and  that  the  last  four  should  accept  on  the  pre- 
vious condition  that  certain  amendments  should  be  agreed  to ;  but  a  better 
course  was  devised,  of  accepting  the  whole  and  trusting  that  the  good  sense 
and  honest  intuitions  of  our  citizens  would  make  the  alterations  which  should 
be  deemed  necessary.  Accordingly,  all  accepted,  six  without  objection  and 
seven  with  recommendations  of  specified  amendments.  Those  respecting  the 
press,  religion,  and  juries,  with  several  others  of  great  value,  were  accordingly 
made ;  but  the  habeas  corpus  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  Congress,  and  the 
amendment  against  the  reeligibility  of  the  President  was  not  proposed.  My 
fears  of  that  feature  were  founded  on  the  importance  of  the  office,  on  the 
fierce  contentions  it  might  excite  among  ourselves,  if  continuable  for  life,  and 
the  dangers  of  interference,  either  with  money  or  arms,  by  foreign  nations  to 
whom  the  choice  of  an  American  President  might  become  interesting.  Ex- 
amples of  this  abounded  in  history ;  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  foi 
instance ;  of  the  Popes,  while  of  any  significance ;  of  the  German  Emperors ; 
the  Kings  of  Poland,  and  the  Deys  of  Barbary.  I  had  observed  too,  in  the 
feudal  history,  and  in  the  recent  instance  particularly  of  the  Stadtholder  o\ 
Holland,  how  easily  ofiices  or  tenures  for  life  slide  into  inheritances.  Mj 
wish,  therefore,  was  that  the  President  should  be  elected  for  seven  years  anc 
be  ineligible  afterward.  This  term  I  thought  sufiicient  to  enable  him,  witl 
the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature,  to  carry  through  and  establish  any  systen 
of  improvement  he  should  propose  for  the  general  good.    But  the  practice 
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adopted,  I  think,  is  better,  allowing  his  continnance  for  eight  years,  with  a 
liabilitj  to  be  dropped  at  half-way  of  the  term,  making  that  a  period  of  pro- 
bation. That  his  continuance  should  he  restrained  to  seven  years  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Convention  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  session,  when  it  voted  that 
term  by  a  majority  of  eight  against  two,  and  by  a  simple  minority  that  he 
shonld  be  ineligible  a  second  time.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  Honse 
so  late  as  July  26th,  referred  to  the  committee  of  detail,  reported  favorably 
by  them,  and  changed  to  the  present  form  by  final  vote,  on  the  last  day  bnt 
one  of  their  session.  Of  this  change  three  States  expressed  their  disappro- 
bation— ^New  York  by  recommending  an  amendment  that  the  President  shonld 
not  be  eligible  a  third  time,  and  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  that  he  shonld 
not  be  capable  of  serving  more  than  eight  in  any  term  of  sixteen  years;  and, 
though  this  amendment  has  not  been  made  in  form,  yet  practice  seems  to 
have  established  it  The  example  of  four  Preadents  volnntarily  retiring  at 
the  end  of  their  eighth  year,  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion  that  the  prin« 
dple  is  salutary,  have  given  it  in  practice  the  form  of  precedent  and  usage ; 
insomuch  that  should  a  President  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  elec- 
tion, I  trust  he  would  be  rcjjected  on  this  demonstration  of  ambitious  views. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  come  to  the  concrete  part  of  the  subject. 
The  practical  object  of  Mr.  Howe's  article  is  to  make  General  Grant 
President  for  another  term.  It  is  not  for  an  abstraction  that  he  de-  '^. 
nonnces  the  two-term  precedent  and  vilifies  the  Springer  resolution. 
The  role  might  stand  if  Grant  conld  be  elected  without  breaking  it 
down.  But  Mr.  Howe  thinks  that  the  superiority  of  his  candidate 
is  so  very  great  that  all  authorities  which  oppose  him  should  be  dis- 
regarded,  and  he  supports  this  opinion  by  assertions  so  extravagant 
that  we  only  wonder  how  any  man  in  his  sober  senses  could  have 
made  them. 

He  pictures  Grant  as  '^  the  foremost  man  of  his  age  ^  ;  says  '^  he 
stands  upon  the  mountain-top,"  and  declares  that  '^  the  eager  world 
has  set  the  seal  of  its  primacy "  on  him.  Grant's  competitors — 
Blaine,  Conkling,  Bristow,  Hayes,  and  the  rest  of  them — are  de- 
scribed as  *'  mere  metallic  calves,"  and  all  his  opponents  are  scared 
miners,  with  candles  in  their  caps,  '^  going  into  subterranean  depths 
to  quarry  out  a  President."  This  imagery  is  bold  and  original^ 
though  not  highly  poetic  nor  very  gracefully  turned.  It  is  Mr. 
Howe's  way  of  saying  that  he  will  be  very  wroth  if  Grant  is  not 
made  President  a  third  time,  in  spite  of  the  salutary  principle  which 
forbids  it.  But  we  are  more  afraid  of  General  Grant  than  we  are 
of  Mr.  Howe ;  we  would  infinitely  rather  be  scolded  by  the  one 
than  scourged  by  the  other ;  and  therefore  we,  the  yeomanry  of  the 
oountry,  driven  to  a  choice  of  evils,  presume  to  withstand  Mr.  Howe, 
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and  tell  him  in  his  eenatorial  face  that  his  master  shall  not  be  onn 
if  we  can  help  it.  Wheo  it  comeB  to  the  tag,  General  Grant  may 
be  too  much  for  the  nation,  bat  it  shall  not  be  eaid  that  wc 
frightened  by  this  preliminary  blaeit  of  mere  wind. 

A  third  term  for  Grant  does  not  mean  a  third  term  only,  bat 
any  nomber  of  terms  that  he  chooses  to  demand.  The  impmat 
method  of  carrying  all  elections  by  corruption  or  force,  or  of  d» 
claring  them  to  be  carried  when  they  are  not,  is  to  be  permanently 
substituted  for  the  system  of  free,  popular  choice. 

The  figure  of  Grant  standing  with  the  seal  of  primacy  on  the 
mountain-top  and  looking  dowu  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain 
below  ^vea  a  measure  of  the  elevation  which  his  sycophants  ^ttaf 
him  with  the  hope  of  attaining.  They  urge  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  government  almost  in  the  very  words  used  by  the  adherentl 
of  Cfesar  and  the  two  Napoleons.  Strong  government,  in  their 
sense,  means  weak  lawe  and  a  strong  ruler — in  other  words,  a  sub* 
Btantial  monarchy,  powerful  in  its  scorn  of  all  legal  restraints. 
Mr.  Howe  docs  not  know  this  to  be  the  design,  be  is  not  fit  to  sbare 
in  tbe  third-term  movement,  much  less  to  lead  it.  He  should  1 
the  views  of  his  faction  with  all  possible  haste.  Let  him  hear  the 
revelations  of  Senator  Sharon,  who  is  not  a  "  metallic  calf  "  nor  « 
scared  miner,  but  a  worshiper  of  the  man  on  the  mountain  as  e 
as  himself.  Let  him  look  at  tbe  idea  of  a  strong  government  as 
given  in  the  February  "Atlantic  Monthly  "  ;  let  him  listen  to  the  dia- 
tribes of  all  his  associates,  who  speak  with  habitual  contempt  about 
the  rights  of  the  States,  or  let  him  go  up  to  the  mountain  and  ask 
Sis  Prinwci/  what  he  himself  thinks  of  a  President  who  is  tame 
enough  to  keep  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  an  old  Constitution  which 
forbids  him  to  trample  upon  tbe  rights  of  the  people. 

We  the  people — I  do  not  speak  by  authority,  but  truly  as  far  as 
I  know — we  the  people  are  not  in  every  event,  and  in  all  possible 
contingencies,  unalterably  opposed  to  a  strong  government  with 
General  Grant  for  a  monarch.  If  his  instatement  can  bo  accom* 
plished  by  the  direct  application  of  physical  force,  without  any 
shams  or  false  pretenses,  it  may  be  a  comparative  good  for  us.  If, 
instead  of  swearing  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  will  candidly  declare  it  abolished,  and  have  no  perjury  in 
the  business,  we  may  accept  our  fate,  and  accept  it  uncomplain- 
ingly, lest  a  worse  thing  come  to  us.  A  rotten  republic  is  an  infi. 
finitely  worse  thing. 

A  free  democratic  republican  system  of  government  honestly 
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administered  by  agents  of  the  people's  true  choice  ;  a  government 
such  as  ours  was  intended  to  be,  with  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Govemmenty  the  rights  of  the  States^  and  the  liberties  of  the  people 
so  harmoniously  adjusted  that  each  may  check  the  excesses  of  the 
other — such  a  government,  scrupulously  administered  within  its 
constitutional  limits,  is,  without  doubt,  the  choicest  blessing  that 
God  in  his  loving-kindness  ever  vouchsafed  to  any  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  as  sure  that  the  false  administration  of  a 
government  theoretically  free ;  which  acknowledges  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  yet  continually  treads  them  under  foot ;  which 
swears  to  save  and  perjuriously  works  to  destroy ;  which  receives 
and  promises  to  execute  a  most  sacred  trust,  according  to  terms 
prescribed  with  unmistakable  clearness,  and  then  dishonestly  breaks 
the  engagement — such  a  government,  so  conducted,  is  an  unspeak- 
able curse.  It  is  not  only  an  oppression,  but  a  most  demoralizing 
cheat ;  a  base  imposture,  more  degrading  to  the  nation  which  sub- 
mits to  it  than  the  heaviest  yoke  that  despotic  tyranny  can  fasten 
on  its  neck.  If,  therefore,  a  constitutional  and  legal  administration 
of  our  national  affairs  be  out  of  the  question — ^if  our  only  choice 
lies  between  a  perverted  republic  and  a  monarchy — ^then  stop  this 
hypocritical  pretense  of  free  government,  and  give  us  a  king.  And 
who  shall  be  our  royal  master  but  Orant  ?  That  he  will  serve  the 
turn  as  well  as  if  not  better  than  another,  will,  I  think,  be  admitted 
by  all  who  attend  to  the  reasons  now  presently  to  be  enumerated. 

In  the  first  place,  a  new  monarch  (that  is,  one  who  has  no  he- 
reditary claims)  ought  to  be  an  approved  good  soldier,  with  skill 
to  enforce  obedience  ;  otherwise  his  sway  could  not  last  long  over 
people  disposed  to  be  turbulent.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  founders  of 
royal  lines  have  been  military  men  from  Nimrod  downward.  It  is 
vain  to  deny  that  General  Grant's  reputation  for  military  talent  is 
well  founded.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  any  officer  of  our  army 
could  have  subjugated  the  South  so  completely  even  with  all  Grant's 
advantages,  or  taken  so  many  defeats  and  still  won  a  complete  vic- 
tory in  the  end.  It  is  not,  however,  what  he  has  done,  but  what  he 
has  shown  himself  capable  of  doing,  that  gives  him  his  leading  quali- 
fication for  masterdom  now.  The  fear  that  goes  before  him  will 
make  actual  violence  unnecessary.  His  strength  of  character  will 
frighten  his  subjects  into  submission  where  a  weaker  man  would  be 
compelled  to  butcher  them  for  insurrection. 

Gleneral  Grant  is  a  good  hater  of  those  who  thwart  him,  which 
is  natural,  and  not  a  serious  fault ;  but  he  is  not  fiercely  vindictive, 
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aad  hia  career  has  been  marked  by  no  act  of  savage  omelty. 
could  not  be  an  Antonine  or  a  Titus,  but  we  can  trust  him  not 
be  a  Nero. 

It  may  be  objected  tbat  his  moral  behavior  and  mental  acquire-! 
ments  do  not  bring  him  up  to  the  mark  which  ought  to  be  reached' 
by  the  permanent  ruler  of  a  great,  inlelligent,  and  highly  civilized' 
nation.  But  in  this  respect  be  ia  as  good  as  the  average  of  sover* 
eign  princes.  The  preseut  reigning  family  of  England  has  nevar 
had  a  male  member  who  was  bis  superior.  For  centuries  past  the 
potentates  of  Continental  Europe,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  haro 
had  habits  as  coarse  as  bis,  and  be  is  wholly  free  from  some  terrible 
vices  to  which  many  of  them  were  addicted.  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  will  do  well  enough  to  "  herd  with  vulgar  kings." 

The  nepotism  from  which  onr  democratic  tastes  revolt  is  Tirtae 
in  a  king.  All  monarcbs  are  expected  to  look  after  their  own  fami- 
lies  first,  and  all  have  their  minions  and  favorites  whom  they  fatten, 
spoil,  and  corrupt.  Who  among  them  has  not  given  his  protection 
to  a  worse  set  than  Grant  ? 

The  favor  which  Grant  heetowa  upon  corrupt  rings  is  given  for 
a  purpose.  As  a  candidate  ho  can  not  be  elected,  as  President  he 
can  not  sustain  himself,  without  their  support ;  but  enthrone  him 
and  he  can  afford  to  defy  them.  May  we  not  reasonably  hope  that 
he  will  use  his  power,  when  it  becomes  omnipotent,  to  make  these  I 
bad  combinations  cease  to  plunder  the  people  ? 

What  we  call  the  greediness  of  General  Grant  for  the  wages  of 
official  iniquity  would  be  entirely  proper  in  the  supreme  ruler  of 
absolute  government.  It  is  not  bribery  to  buy  the  favor  of  a  king 
with  presents,  and  a  king  is  not  guilty  of  stealing  when  he  helps 
himself  to  public  money  without  legal  right. 

It  looks  to  uB  like  a  terrible  outrage  for  a  President  to  have 
himself  represented  at  a  State  election  by  the  bayonets  of  bis  stand- 
ing army,  to  install  Governors  that  were  rejected  at  the  polls,  to 
tumble  the  chosen  LegiBlature  of  a  free  State  out  of  its  hall,  to  pro- 
cure the  fabricalion  of  false  returns  and  force  them  on  the  peoplow 
But  General  Grant's  lawlessness  would  bo  lawful  in  a  country  gov- 
erned by  the  mere  will  of  a  personal  sovereign.  Where  there  ia 
law  there  can  be  no  transgression. 

But  while  General  Grant  has  some  qualities  which  would  make 
him  a  tolerable  king,  and  none  that  would  make  him  an  unendurably 
bad  one,  be  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  person  that  is  needed  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  assumption  that  our  system  of  gOT* 
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eminent  is  to  be  continued.  I  think  it  is  to  be  continued.  Unlike 
Mr.  O'Conor,  I  belieye  that  the  struggle  to  get  it  honestly  adminis- 
tered is  not  hopeless.  We  are  not  yet  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  a  republic  wholly  corrupt  and  a  monarchy  founded 
in  pure  force.  Therefore  I  conclude  with  Jefferson  that,  if  any  man 
(Greneral  Orant  particularly)  ^  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
election,  I  trust  he  will  be  rejected  on  diis  demonstration  of  ambi- 
tious yiews.** 

J.  S.  Black. 
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tenn^if  iMiU  liytlie  mim  penoii»  would  mder  nj  draanutenoM 

be  qnpoied  to  the  boM  and  pmuoMnt  intworti  of  our  maOgj. 

Vpon  wliat  gromd  thk  amiablo  pn^^idioe  Ma  bo  Tindioalod^  the' 

majocify  of  tiboaa  adopting  it  do  not  iiiqiiizOi    Thqr  entortain  it  aa 

an  airtide  of  pcdUhioal  faidirHUi  a  ngoe  Imt  alMmUng  aantimmt, 

Tli^f  Imow  ihati  dniDg  oor  antiio  1^^ 

aoii  haa  nevor  ban  inon  than  twice  olootad  FtoridoBA  rf 

Slataa ;  and  many  v^gavd  the  enaiplo  of  Wadiington  in  daoKiring  ai 

tUzd  eloetkn  aa  aa  imftoiriire  wanting  that  two  tenna  ahoald  bal 

tbo  pqtftioal  Hmit— not  boing  awai%  pabaiM^  that  bo  ao  dooiinod 

iqKm  piiidj  paraonal  gtoiind%  and  not  from  ^^ 

If  asked  to  state  reasons  for  this  futh,  some  would  donbtless 
answer  that  a  President  desiring  a  renomination  could  cormptly 
and  wickedly  employ  the  power  and  influence  of  his  great  office  to 
attain  it,  and  finally  perpetuate  his  rule  by  methods  hostile  to  the 
Constitution  and  destructive  of  our  liberties ;  and  this  is,  indeed, 
the  only  substantial  objection  to  the  enjoyment  of  consecutive  Presi- 
dential terms  by  the  same  person  ;  for  all  must  admit  that  the  wide 
and  deep  knowledge  of  public  men,  of  domestic  affairs,  and  of  for- 
eign relations,  which  should  be  possessed  by  our  Chief  Magistrate, 
can  be  best  acquired  by  practical  experience  and  actual  adminis- 
tration. Apart,  then,  from  the  objection  named,  the  more  experi- 
enced the  incumbent — assuming  1dm  to  be  otherwise  qualified — 
the  better  fitted  is  he  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office  ;  for  T 
do  not  quite  agree  to  what,  many  years  since,  was  uttered  by  that 
great  soldier,  Gleneral  Scott,  who,  during  a  conversation  in  which  I 
bad  referred  to  his  then  not  improbable  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency, said  there  were  many  thousand  men  in  our  country  fitted  ti 
be  its  President ;  **  f  or,**  said  be,  **  the  principal  qualification  is  thi 
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he  should  be  able  to  say '  No '  good-naturedly  " ;  and  when  I,  express- 
ing sorprise  at  this,  asked  for  an  explanation,  he  added  :  '^  No  man 
can  successfnUy  and  faithfully  perform  his  duties  as  President  who 
fiuils  to  maintain  in  union  and  strength  the  party  which  elected 
him,  for  upon  that  he  should  depend  for  support.  He  must,  of 
course,"  continued  he,  ^^  appoint  diousands  of  that  party  to^office, 
and  he  will  be  urged  to  appoint  many,  very  many,  who  are  unwor- 
thy, and,  if  he  can  not  say  ^  No '  as  to  those  good-naturedly  and 
without  offense,  he  will  make  enemies,  and  thus  weaken,  distract, 
and  perhaps  divide  his  party." 

Returning  to  the  subject  in  hand,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  so 
long  as  the  tenure  of  tens  of  thousands  of  office-holders  depends,  as 
it  now  substantially  does,  upon  the  President's  will  and  continuance 
in  office,  so  long  will  he  be  able,  by  their  influence  and  aid,  and  the 
power  of  his  place,  to  hold  rivals  for  renomination  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  we  shall  doubtless  look  in  vain  for  an  incumbent  so  pure 
and  unselfish  as  not  to  employ  more  or  less  of  influence  to  secure 
his  own  reflection  or  that  of  some  favorite.  And  yet  danger  from 
this  IB  quite  remote  and  improbable,  for  it  requires  but  a  feeble  in- 
telligence to  perceive  that  the  objection  invoked  against  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  third  consecutive  term  by  the  same  person  applies  with 
equal  force  to  a  second,  through  the  ordeal  of  which  the  nation  has 
many  times  passed  unscathed.  The  people  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
heretofore  exercised  commendable  discrimination  and  freedom  of 
will  upon  this  subject,  by  rejecting — as  in  the  case  of  the  two  Ad- 
amses, Van  Buren,  and  Polk — those  they  did  not  want  for  a  second 
term,  and  reelecting  those  they  preferred — as  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  and  others.  The  ablest,  wisest,  and 
most  patriotic  of  our  Presidents  have  usually  been  reelected,  and 
the  failure  of  others  to  secure  this  has  not  been  from  too  great' 
scrupulousness  in  using  the  power  of  their  office  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  truth  is,  our  institutions  are  not  likely  to  be  endangered  by 
frequent  elections  of  the  same  person  to  the  Presidential  office,  and 
especially  not  after  he  shall  have  been  deprived  of  it  and  of  its  in- 
fluence for  the  period  of  three  or  four  years ;  and  those,  who,  under 
such  circumstances,  object  to  a  second  or  third  term,  fail  to  restrict 
the  objection  to  cases  where  its  reason  applies. 

It  is,  indeed,  founded  solely  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
President  will  use  the  power  of  his  office  to  secure  his  own  renomi- 
nation in  opposition  to  all  other  candidates  ;  and,  therefore,  should 
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another  be  selected,  Mb  meritB  and  the  need  of  him  must  be  snch 
as  to  overwhelm  and  break  down  the  official  influence  exerted 
against  him. 

Apply  these  remarks  to  the  case  now  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  influence  of  this  Adminis- 
tratioit  has  been  exercised  to  secure  the  reflection  of  General  Orant, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  fairly  suggested  that  its  tendency  has  not 
been  to  much  increase  the  chances  of  reelecting  any  Republican 
candidate.  Certainly  office-holders  have  not  been  instructed  or  en- 
couraged to  labor  for  his  renomination,  and  it  may  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  bulk  of  them  would  prefer  that  of  some 
other  person.  If ,  then,  he  shall  be  reelected,  it  will  be  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  due  to  the  subject  to  pursue  this  line  of  thought  a  little 
further.  The  renomination  and  election  of  a  prior  incumbent,  after 
a  term  has  intervened  since  his  retirement,  must  be  deemed  strong 
if  not  decisive  evidence  of  his  great  merit  and  fitness  ;  for  such  a 
renomination  would  be  not  only  without  official  influence,  but  pre- 
sumptively against  it.  Under  these  adverse  circumstances  he  would 
be  elected  only  because  the  people  believed  they  had  need  of  him 
in  the  great  place  he  had  before  filled  ;  and,  until  a  constitutional 
provision  shall  prohibit  this  freedom  of  choice,  no  solid  objection 
can  be  urged  against  it. 

An  extension  of  the  Presidential  term  beyond  four  years  and 
the  restriction  to  one  term  by  the  same  person  have  sometimes  been 
recommended.  I  do  not  believe  such  extension  would  be  wise  until 
a  responsible  Cabinet  can  be  organized  under  an  amended  Constitu- 
tion, making  the  continuance  of  its  members  in  office  depend,  as  in 
England,  upon  a  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  as  expressed 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress  ;  and  this  perhaps  is  neither 
probable  nor  desirable.  At  present,  the  Cabinet  is  selected  by,  and 
in  substance  retained  during,  the  will  of  the  President.  They  are 
in  a  sense  his  clerks — not  responsible  to  the  people  but  to  him  only. 
His  policy  is  their  policy,  which  the  will  of  the  people,  however 
expressed,  can  not  change.  During  four  years  he  has  great,  and, 
within  constitutional  limits,  uncontrolled  power,  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal ;  and,  to  my  mind,  this  period  of  irresponsibility  to  the 
people  is  sufficiently  long.  If  they  reelect  him,  they  thereby  ex- 
press approval  of  his  policy,  and  their  purpose  to  continue  it  during 
another  term.  And  should  this  reflection  occur  after  he  has  been 
out  of  office  during  four  years,  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to 
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oompare  his  acta  and  policy  with  those  of  his  snocessor,  and  to  pro- 
nounce npon  their  respective  merits.  Thus  an  able,  patriotic,  and 
experienced  ex-President  may  be  recalled  to  redress  the  errors  and 
repair  the  weaknesses  of  a  preceding  Administration,  without  the 
reproach  of  using  the  power  of  his  office  to  secure  a  reflection. 

It  would  perhaps  be  prudent  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  that 
a  reflection  of  the  same  person  should  only  be  permitted  after  an 
intenrening  term  had  been  held  by  another.  In  such  case,  reelec- 
tionB  would  be  rare,  and  only  where  national  emergencies  might 
demand  the  services  of  former  Presidents  who  had  been  tried  and 
found  equal  to  the  impending  crisis.  While  the  objection  to  a 
second  or  third  term  would  thus  be  deprived  of  all  force,  the  na- 
tion would  preserve  the  right  to  services  which  in  times  of  great 
danger  might  prove  invaluable. 

And  yet  contingencies  may  arise  demanding  repeated  consecu- 
tive  elections  of  the  same  person  to  the  Presidency.  Our  late  civil 
war  presented  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  these,  and  it  was  met  by 
die  reflection  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  would  doubtless  have  been 
a  third  time  elected  had  he  survived  his  second  term,  to  find  his 
country  still  in  need  of  his  services.  If,  at  the  close  of  his  first 
term,  a  constitutional  provision  had  existed  declaring  him  ineligible 
for  a  second,  the  nation  might  have  been  placed  in  great  peril,  for 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  any  other  Republican  could  have  been 
elected  against  the  Democratic  nominee,  who  stood  upon  a  platform 
which  denounced  the  war  as  a  failure,  and  substantially  demanded 
peace  upon  any  terms — ^with  or  without  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  as  a  condition.  It  is  probably  fortunate  for  our  people,  and 
perhaps  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  them  as  a  nation,  that 
the  fnuners  of  our  Constitution  did  not,  as  a  few  of  them  desired, 
limit  the  election  of  the  same  person  as  President  to  a  single  term, 
but  permitted  his  perpetual  reSligibility. 

The  duration  of  his  term,  the  manner  of  his  election,  and  whether 
or  not  he  should  thereafter  be  eligible  for  reflection,  were  subjects 
discussed  at  considerable  length  add  with  much  warmth  in  the  Con- 
vention which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  to  frame  our  Constitu- 
tion* On  these  questions  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
Some  insisted  that  he  should  be  elected  by  the  national  Legislature 
for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  be  thereafter  ineligible ;  others, 
that  he  should  be  ineligible  until  a  certain  time  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term ;  and  some,  that  he  should  be  appointed  during  good 
behavior.    To  the  latter  tenure  objection  was  made  that  it  would 


SM  23DP  JMJiaar  amebioaw  bbvow. 

•obiteiitiany  artiUBdi  an  eleollm  snooaidiy,  and  thirty  If  daotod 
Mvoa  yeinaad  ntfigilik  iridMml  any  ista^  of  ffiaqnamioationj; 
a  Kfce  resoH  niit^t  be  attaiBed  1»j  uAng  dio  power  of  the  Praridmi^ 

.  A  majofity  of  the  OonTentioB  wece  at  flnt  In  faver  of  hie  dee*! 
tiaa  by  the  national  L^gidalrine  forfbetennof  aefenyean^to  bc^ 
thereafter  for  erer  ineii^bSk  Glciioiiis  objeotiona  were  made  to  thia] 
bythoeewfao  aong^  to  Teat  the  power  of  deotioa  in  the  people  sj 
and,  ftnallyt  as  a  oooBfromiM^  and  but  a  abort  time  before  the  Ckm^ 
Tention  adjoomedy  th»  provUon  aobatantiaDy  as  it  now  atanda  wai^ 
^4^:'^^  -Y^^m^hmg^  tbemodeof  ideotion  and  the  length  of  tenni; 
without  any  xeatrietion  as.  to  xedeotion. 

It  is  probaUe  that  no  leiioaa  objeetion  wodd  have  been 
in  the  OwiTmition  to  letfigibiHty  after  the  expization  of  a 
nomber  of  yean.  Tlie  proYiaion  to  eleot  f or  the  tomn  of  fonr 
by  eleeton  dhooen  by  the  people^  inatead  of  eleeting  dizeotly  Vj 
natiomJ  Tiegialatm»for  aeveiiyean^  eeom%  howcfery  tohaye 
tially  diqKMod  of  the  objeotimi  to  eligibilifrf — periiqpa  beoaoee 
lyaa  amnmed  that  urihile  Preeidential  inilnenee  npon  the 
mi|^  be  effective  to  aeeore  r^eated  zeneetion%  it  woqU  be  f onnd 
dtBook^  if  not  impondble^  to  enqdoy  it  to  any  dangerona  extent 
upon  the  people  and  tiieir  deotom ;  and  the  xeaolt  waa  the  adoption 
of  the  clause  permitting  repeated  oonseontiye  reSleotions  as  it  now 
stands.  Jeffersoiiy  who  was  in  France  while  the  Convention  was  in 
session,  thns  writes  of  this  provision.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that  the 
general  voice  of  the  country  had  legitimated  an  objection  by  him 
previously  mentioned  upon  another  point,  he  adds  : 

^'  It  has  not,  however,  authorized  me  to  consider  as  a  real  defect 
what  I  thought  and  still  think  one,  the  perpetual  reSligibility  of  the 
President.  But  three  States  out  of  eleven  having  declared  against 
this,  we  must  suppose  we  are  wrong  according  to  the  fundamental 
law  of  every  society,  the  lex  mqjoria  partiSj  to  which  we  are  bound 
to  submit.  And  should  the  majority  change  their  opinion,  and 
become  sensible  that  this  trait  in  their  Constitution  is  wrong,  I 
would  wish  it  to  remain  uncorrected  as  long  as  we  can  avail  our- 
selves of  the  services  of  our  great  leader,  whose  talents  and  whose 
weight  of  character  I  consider  as  peculiarly  necessary  to  get  the 
Government  so  under  way  as  that  it  may  afterward  be  carried  on 
by  subordinate  characters." 

It  was  this  conviction  of  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Washington  f  <m^ 
the  place  he  had  filled  during  eight  years  which  led  many,  oppoaedj 
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to  the  Tefilection  of  John  Adams,  to  unite  in  resolving  that  Wash- 
ington should  be  requested  to  consent  to  be  reelected  for  a  third 
term,  and  in  1799  GU>uvemeur  Morris  was  commissioned  to  present 
to  hun  a  formal  request  to  that  effect ;  but  the  letter  containing  it 
foond  Washington  upon  his  death-bed,  and  consequently  it  was 
nerer  delivered. 

An  objection  to  reelecting  the  same  person  for  a  third  term  is 
valuable  only  because  of  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and 
this  consists  wholly  in  the  assumption  that  by  his  influence  as  Presi- 
dent he  may  perpetuate  his  rule  through  reflections.  Deprive  the 
person  to  be  reelected  of  this  influence,  and  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion utterly  disappears.  General  Grant  has  been  deprived  of  it 
since  the  4th  of  March,  1877.  If  he  is  renominated  and  elected, 
it  must  be  without  the  aid  of  this  influence,  and,  if  the  assumption 
I  have  mentioned  is  well  founded,  against  it.  The  reason  of  the 
objection  as  to  him  then  wholly  fails ;  and  the  objector,  if  he  desires 
to  be  thought  sincere,  must  place  his  objection  to  the  election  of 
General  Grant  for  a  third  term  upon  a  ground  not  suggested  by 
the  founders  of  our  Government,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  learo,  by  any 
intelligent  person. 

On  this  subject  the  people  can  be  trusted  to  exercise  their  will, 
subject  to  a  rational  discretion ;  for,  after  a  President,  however 
strong  in  their  affections  and  confidence  he  may  have  been,  shall 
have  descended  to  his  place  as  a  private  citizen,  they  are  not  likely 
to  renominate  him  against  that  assumed  Presidential  influence 
which  Jefferson  and  others  have  denounced,  unless  he  is  possessed 
of  qualities  and  character  somewhat  like  those  which  led  the  fathers 
of  the  Constitution  to  send  their  appeal  to  Washington  in  his  dying 

hours. 

Thus  far  in  our  history  no  practical  mischief  has  resulted  from 
the  provision  permitting  perpetual  reflections  of  the  same  person, 
nor  am  I  aware  that  any  President,  toward  the  close  of  his  first  or 
second  term — ^with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Andrew  Jackson — 
has  possessed  sufficient  power  to  secure  the  reelection  of  himself  or 
of  any  favorite  ;  and  its  exercise  by  him  to  elect  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren  r^ulted  in  the  defeat  and  overUirow  of  the  Democratic  party, 
at  the  close  of  his  first  term.  And,  so  long  as  the  nation  is  divided 
into  two  great  political  parties — as  I  trust  it  will  ever  be — each  pos- 
sessing a  powerful  press  quite  capable  of  exposing  the  errors,  short- 
comings, and  misdoings  of  the  other,  efforts  by  a  President  to 
secure  his  own  renomination  or  that  of  some  favorite,  through  the 
VOL.  cxxz. — ^NO.  280.  16 
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influence  of  his  office,  would,  if  successful,  probably  be  made  so 
odious  to  the  people  during  the  canvass  as  to  defeat  either.  An 
element  which  much  intensifies  such  conflicts  is  that  selfish  but 
sometimes  useful  enemy  of  ciyil-service  reform  —  the  desire  for 
office.  For,  so  long  as  the  party  out  of  office  contains  thousands 
seeking  to  enter  therein,  so  long  will  these  make  the  most  active 
and  energetic  efforts  to  discover,  expose,  and  denounce  the  corrupt 
conduct  and  unscrupulous  schemes  of  the  party  in  power.  Civil- 
service  reform,  if  for  practical  purposes  it  means  anything,  means 
this — that  those  appointed  to  office  should  be  selected  solely  for 
fitness,  regardless  of  their  political  opinions,  and  be,  as  a  rule, 
permanently  retained  and  promoted  for  that  and  that  only.  When 
such  a  tenure  is  thoroughly  considered — especially  with  reference 
to  the  character  and  intelligence  of  our  people,  and  their  hostility 
to  a  favored,  because  perpetuated  class  of  officials — ^it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether,  upon  the  defeat  of  a  political  party,  it  would  be 
wise  or  practicable  to  adopt,  as  in  England,  the  usage  of  retiring 
but  fifteen  or  twenty  great  officers  of  state,  instead  of  thousands  of 
office-holders,  as  is  done  here. 

Political  conflicts  in  this  country  have  hitherto  been  conducted, 
and  probably  ever  wiU  be,  by  practical  men,  and  not  by  mere  theorists 
who  would  fight  battles  without  injuring  the  enemy,  and  gain  pos- 
session of  the  Government  without  taking  the  offices.    Such  persons 
— usually  amiable,  well-meaning,  and  sentimentally  patriotic — cling 
to  one  idea  with  great  tenacity,  and,  while  doubting  the  fitness  of 
others,  are  rarely  themselves  wholly  indifferent  to  the  charms  of 
office.    Believing  as  I  do  in  the  efficacy  of  civil-service  reform  with- 
in practicable  limits,  which  would  include,  in  my  judgment,  man^ 
thousand  appointees,  I  venture  nevertheless  to  inquire  how  mud 
of  active  energy,  in  a  political  party  struggling  to  oust  a  powerf  u' 
adversary,  would  remain,  were  it  proclaimed  that  success  would  stil 
leave  the  vanquished  in  possession  of  most  of  the  offices  of  th< 
country  ?    Generally,  indeed,  the  victors  believe  that  these  may  b< 
as  safely  filled  from  their  own  ranks  as  from  those  of  the  enemy 
and  they  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  entertaining  this  opinion 
Certain  it  is  that,  so  long  as  political  contests  are  conducted  fron 
patriotic  motives  aided  by  the  selfish  consideration  to  which  I  hav< 
referred,  parties  will  not  so  languish  in  strength,  or  become  so  apa 
thetic,  as  to  permit  our  liberties  to  be  endangered  by  repeated  elec 
tions  of  the  same  President  through  the  aid  of  his  subordinates 
and  surely  not  by  frequent  reelections  of  ex  -  Presidents  utterl; 
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destitute  of  official  patronage.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  sure  to 
awaken  the  indignation  of  the  American  people  than  the  discovery 
that  the  influence  of  a  President  is  being  employed  to  promote  his 
own  nomination,  or  that  of  some  favorite  to  whom,  perhaps,  his 
support  has  been  pledged.  A  machine  nomination,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called,  is  one  made  by  an  organized  party,  and,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, should  be  cheerfully  submitted  to  ;  while  one  attempted 
through  the  management  and  influence  of  office-holders  in  the  pay  of 
the  Gk)vemment,  for  the  benefit  of  one  who  can  appoint  and  diOTnjffiy 
them  at  pleasure,  is  a  perversion  and  prostitution  of  their  service 
and  duty,  always  regarded  with  disfavor  by  honest  and  patriotic 
men.  Hence  there  is  but  little  real  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
such  management,  for  it  can  neither  be  concealed  nor  justified,  and 
usually  reacts  to  plague  the  inventor. 

Among  those  who  assisted  in  framing  our  Constitution,  but  few 
were  apprehensive  that  a  President  could  by  such  means  perpetuate 
his  rule  against  the  will  of  the  people  ;  nor  did  Washington  at  the 
close  of  his  second  term  decline  a  reflection  because  he  believed  his 
enjoyment  of  a  third  would  establish  a  dangerous  or  unwholesome 
precedent,  or  would  be  incompatible  with  the  highest  and  best  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  but  solely  for  personal  reasons  clearly  stated  as 
follows  in  his  **  Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of  the  TTnited  States,'' 
delivered  near  the  close  of  his  second  term  in  September,  17% : 

^  The  acceptance  of  and  continuance  hitherto  in  office,  to  which 
your  suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice 
of  inclination  to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  to  what 
appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have 
been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with  motives  which  I 
was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement  from 
which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my  incli- 
nation to  do  this  previous  to  the  last  election  had  even  led  to  the 
preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you  ;  but  mature  reflection 
on  the  then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my 
confidence  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea.  I  rejoice  that  the 
state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  ren- 
ders the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of 
duty  or  propriety ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  whatever  partiality  may 
be  retained  for  my  services,  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
our  country,  you  will  not  disapprove  my  determination  to  retire." 

He  in  substance  told  the  American  people  that  he  had  held  the 
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office  daring  both  terms  against  his  will,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of 
personal  comfort,  and  that  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  second 
only  because  he  could  not,  in  view  of  critical  foreign  relations 
the  unanimous  advice  of  friends  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  ref i 
but  that,  as  such  considerations  could  not  be  urged  upon  him  f < 
the  acceptance  of  a  third  term,  he  trusted  the  people  would  noj 
disapprove  of  his  determination  to  retire.  ^ 

It  may,  I  think,  be  assumed  that  some  members  of  the  House  a| 
Representatives  who  in  1875  voted  for  the  resolution  ^Hhat,  q 
the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  precedent  established  by  Washingtoi 
and  other  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  in  retiring  from  ^ 
Presidential  office  after  their  second  term,  has  become  by  univerai 
concurrence  a  part  of  our  republican  system  of  government,  aor 
that  any  departure  from  this  time-honored  custom  would  be  unwisi 
unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free  institutions,"  ha 
read  this  address,  and  knew  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  di 
cline  a  third  term.    They  should  have  been  aware,  also,  that  tb 
entire  value  of  a  precedent  consists  in  the  reasons  on  which  it  i 
founded.    That  which  Washington  established  was  founded  solel 
upon  his  need  of  retirement  and  repose,  and  upon  the  fact  that  tl 
state  of  the  country  did  not  then  demand  of  him  a  further  personi 
sacrifice  ;  and  not  in  any  sense  upon  the  notion  that  his  acceptam 
of  a  third  term  "  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  wit 
peril  to  our  free  institutions."     That  is  a  view  which  modern  pati 
otism  has  discovered  long  since  Washington  wrote  bis  celebrate 
"  Farewell*  Address." 

What,  then,  is  the  lesson  taught  by  this  precedent  ?    Clearly  thi 
and  this  only — that  a  President,  anxious  for  retirement  and  repoe 
should  not,  unless  his  country  needs  his  services,  sacrifice  his  inclin 
tions,  his  comfort,  and  happiness  by  accepting  either  a  second  or  thi 
term.     The  Uouse,  when  it  passed  the  resolution  I  have  mentione 
and  in  its  excitement  attributed  to  the  precedent  quoted  a  paterni 
so  patriotic,  and  a  purpose  so  full  of  far-reaching  wisdom,  had 
view,  no  doubt,  the  reelection  for  a  third  consecutive  term  of 
President  who  then  had  possession  of  a  second  ;  for  its  memb< 
could  not  have  been  equal  to  the  double  mistake  of  utterly  misa 
prehending  the  reason  of  the  precedent,  and  then  of  misapplying 
to  the  case  not  then  before  them  of  reelection  for  a  third  term 
an  ex-President  of  whom  it  may  be  justly  said  that  he  does  r 
desire  and  will  not  seek  a  reelection,  and  would  take  the  office  oi 
upon  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Washington. 
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That  nnanimity  of  the  people  in  electing  Washington  can  not 
be  expected  in  behalf  of  Greneral  Grant.  Washington  led  the 
annies  of  an  entire  people  to  secure  their  independence  and  nation- 
ality, while  General  Grant  led  only  the  armies  of  the  loyal  North 
to  save  and  perpetuate  what  Washington  had  transmitted.  Wash- 
ington did  more  than  any  other  man  to  create  a  nation  of  four  mil- 
lions of  people — Greneral  Grant  more  than  any  other  to  preserve  a 
nation  of  forty  millions.  Many  millions  of  these,  and  indeed  most 
of  the  Democratic  party,  abused  and  hated  him  for  this  great  ser- 
vice, and  strove  to  defeat  his  election  and  reflection,  while  there 
were  no  rebels  or  rebel  sympathizers  to  unite  in  defeating  General 
Washington.  To  him  the  whole  people  were  grateful,  while  only 
the  Republican  party  testified  gratitude  to  General  Grant.  Many 
in  the  South  have  lately  learned  to  regard  him  with  more  favor, 
and  as  better  fitted  than  any  other  Northern  man  to  bring  peace, 
harmony,  and  prosperity,  to  all  portions  of  our  common  country. 

External  dangers  do  not,  it  is  true,  threaten  us,  and,  in  view  of 
our  isolation  and  immense  and  growing  power,  are  not  likely  to 
arise.  Internal  difficulties  do  exist,  however,  to  be  composed  only 
by  great  wisdom  and  firmness,  when  exercised  by  a  President  hav- 
ing the  confidence  if  not  the  good  will  of  the  people  of  all  sections 
of  the  country — ^acquired,  not  by  attempted  conciliation  of  political 
adversaries,  who  are  apt  to  mistake  this  for  weakness  or  fear,  but 
by  steady,  inflexible,  and  just  rule,  constitutionally  enforced,  when 
necessary,  by  the  united  strength  of  a  powerful  party. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  several  Republican  statesmen 
quite  fit  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  perform  all  the  duties  de- 
volved by  the  Constitution  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  present  demand  goes  far  beyond  this,  however,  for,  if  conflict- 
ing interests  throughout  the  country  are  to  be  reconciled,  a  Presi- 
dent must  be  chosen  trusted  by  the  North  to  enforce  practical  obe- 
dience to  constitutional  provisions  designed  to  secure  the  fruits  of 
the  war,  and  by  citizens  of  the  South  believed  to  be  resolved  upon  so 
doing  in  a  kind  and  just  spirit  toward  them,  and  by  both  North  and 
South  known  to  have  a  fixed  and  unalterable  purpose  so  to  preserve 
our  national  currency  and  credit  that  both  may  compass  the  earth 
without  dishonor  to  our  Government  or  people.  Sectional  differ- 
ences can  not  be  permanently  quieted  by  a  soothing  process,  the 
effect  of  which  ends  when  adverse  interests  rise  to  the  surface  and 
demand  a  hearing.  These  must  be  disposed  of  by  a  firm  and  steady 
hand,  or  they  will  appear  to  vex  the  nation  for  a  generation  to  come. 
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Who  is  the  man  best  fitted  to  accomplish  these  results  is  the  prob- 
lem soon  to  be  solved  by  the  Republican  party — always  national  in 
its  purposes^  and  now  seeking  a  candidate  capable  when  elected  of 
securing  great  national  ends.  It  will  no  doubt  choose  wisely,  for  it 
has  within  its  ranks  more  than  one  to  whom  it  may  without  re- 
proach commit  the  great  trust  of  the  Presidency — a  trust  it  must 
administer  for  many  years,  for  its  tenure  of  governing  this  nation 
reposes  not  merely  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  its  rule,  but 
upon  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  its  adversaries,  not  likely  to 
abate  so  long  as  ambitious  rival  and  reckless  leaders  continue  to 
distract  and  demoralize  the  Democratic  party. 

There  are  doubtless  worthy  Republicans  who,  in  view  of  the 
practice  hitherto  followed  of  electing  the  same  person  but  for  two 
terms,  would  regard  his  election  for  a  third  with  a  kind  of  super- 
stitious  dread- — ^as  presaging  some  national  calamity.    I  shall  not 
sneer  at  or  ridicule  such  a  superstition,  for  I  have  known  few  men 
of  much  capacity  or  strength  of  character  who  did  not  entertain 
and  nurse  one  of  some  kind.      A  third-term  superstition — even 
where  the  objection  to  a  third  term  is  utterly  inapplicable — is  as  solid 
and  rational  as  that  which  influences  some  men  to  expect  bad  luck 
from  seeing  the  new  moon  over  the  left  shoulder,  or  to  refuse  start- 
ing upon  a  new  enterprise  or  long  journey  on  a  Friday.    No  bettei 
reason  can  be  given  for  the  prejudice  against  electing  a  person  for 
a  third  term,  where  four  years  have  intervened  since  his  enjoyment 
of  the  second,  than  might  be  advanced  to  sustain  either  of  the  twc 
innocent  but  sometimes  inconvenient  superstitions  to  which  I  have 
referred.     If,  however,  there  be  a  few  Republicans  incurably  af- 
flicted with  a  third-term  superstition,  they  will  be  quite  sure  of  sue! 
consolation  as  can  be  derived  from  the  support  and  sympathy  oi 
the  Democratic  party,  the  expression  of  which  will  be  violent  ii 
proportion  to  the  strength  with  the  people  of  the  person  denouncec 
as  an  unfit  candidate  ;  for  I  presume  no  one  is  foolish  enough  t< 
believe  the  leaders  of  that  party  would  object  to  a  weak  Republicai 
nominee.     It  will  be  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  estimating  the  sin 
cerity  and  value  of  an  objection  to  a  third  term  proceeding  fron 
Democratic  sources,  especially  when  uttered  by  those  who  wer 
more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  and  have  herctofor 
opposed  the  election  of  General  Grant  for  a  first  and  second  tern 
with  all  the  bitterness  with  which  they  now  assail  his  nominatio: 
for  a  third.     Their  violent  opposition  but  demonstrates  their  fea 
of  him  as  an  opponent,  and  their  consciousness  that  the  America 
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people  can  appreciate  the  meaning  and  value  of  Washington's  ex- 
ample in  declining  a  third  term  quite  as  well  as  those  who  were  not 
unwilling  to  see  the  nation  he  did  so  much  to  create,  dissevered  and 
destroyed.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  objection  will  be  a  factor  of 
the  least  importance  in  the  coming  Presidential  election.  A  little 
reflection  should  satisfy  the  most  prejudiced  that,  just  in  proportion 
to  the  inflaence  which  can  be  exerted  by  a  President  and  his  office- 
holders  in  favor  of  his  own  nomination,  or  that  of  some  favorite, 
may  be  the  measure  to  which  the  will  of  the  people  can  possibly  be 
weakened,  interrupted,  or  thwarted  in  their  choice  of  a  candidate. 
No  one,  I  believe,  pretends  that  any  member  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration is  exerting  his  influence,  through  subordinates  or  otherwise, 
in  favor  of  the  renomination  of  General  Grant.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
this  influence  is  being  used  to  prevent  it,  it  is  the  very  mischief 
feared  and  denounced  by  Jefferson  and  others,  and  affords  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  and  not  against  the  selection  of  €leneral  Grant  as 
the  candidate  of  the  people.  Perhaps  the  nation  may  without  his 
aid,  and  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  a  policy  which  has  not 
hitherto  inspired  thoughtful  men  with  much  confidence,  experience 
changes  indicating  a  healthier  political  tone,  and  promising  greater 
hannony  of  feeling  between  North  and  South  ;  but  this  should 
hardly  be  expected  without  the  adoption  of  a  more  comprehensive 
and  positive  rule,  by  an  incoming  Administration  possessing  such 
wisdom,  energy,  and  courage,  as  not  to  disappoint  both  of  the  great 
political  parties  of  the  country. 

E.  W.  Stoughtow. 


TM  GOMMDinSM  OF  A  DISCBDimATING  IN- 
COME-TAX. 


As  a  raady  a&d  elastie  mediod  of  nkSsig  venmte^  A»  theory 
aa  iiiOQnia4az  aiwftjs  oommands  a  oerlaiii  degree  of  popolar  faviMr 
tad  tbat^  under  tbd  presBure  of  finanmal  neoesdty^  fgovenoBumi 
•re  iiiolined  to  aiake  Badi  a  tax  a  pert  of  their  fboal  poKoj^ 
eqMrienoe  of  leAent  years  alrandantLy  demoiiatntei.  Idooi 
are  at  preeeot  levied  in  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy^ 
ISiey  irereenaeted  in  the  United  States  by  the  Federal  Got< 
in  18t%  aa  one  of  a  series  of  measores  whidi  a  oonditimi  of  war 
held  to  jostify,  and  oontinned  in  f (»oe  with  Tartoiis  modifieatbu^ 
latilieTa.  I 

An  modem  systems  of  income  taxation  have  recognized  the 
principle  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  persons  in  the  receipt  of  com- 
paratively small  incomes ;  and  have  provided,  as  a  fundamental 
feature  of  their  policy,  that  all  incomes  below  a  certain  sum  (usually 
a  small  amount)  should  be  exempted  from  assessment.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  existing  income-tax  of  Great  Britain  commences  with 
its  assessment  on  incomes  of  £150  (1750)  and  upward,  and  ex- 
empts all  incomes  of  a  smaller  amount.  In  Grermany,  the  income  ex- 
emption being  very  small,  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  country, 
male  and  female,  are  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  income- 
tax.  All  incomes  subject  to  taxation  in  any  European  country  are 
invariably  assessed  at  one  and  the  same  rate.  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  income-tax,  as  first  enacted  in  1863,  exempted 
$600  annual  income  for  each  person,  together  with  whatever  wai 
paid  annually  for  rent  and  repairs  of  residence.  Mve  per  cent,  pei 
annum  was  then  levied  on  all  incomes  above  $600  and  not  in  excesf 
of  $5,000  ;  seven  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  above  $5,000  and  not  ii 
excess  of  $10,000 ;  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  in  excess  ol 
$10,000.    In  the  income-tax  of  the  United  8tates  as  it  existed  at  om 
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period,  there  was,  therefore,  recognized  the  principle,  not  only  of 
exempting  incomes  below  a  certain  amount  from  all  taxation,  which 
amount,  in  order  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  equity,  was  allowed  to 
be  equally  deducted  from  all  larger  incomes  ;  but,  in  addition,  the 
further  one — not  recognized  in  any  other  existing  income-tax — of 
graduating  the  assessment  by  increasing  the  rate  or  percentage  of 
taxation  on  the  larger  incomes.  This  system  was  accordingly  ex- 
ceptional and  peculiar  ;  but  as  on  first  presentation  and  supeificial 
exairlTnatioii  it  seems  to  embody  an  ingenious  and  equitable  method 
of  equalizing  the  burdens  of  the  state  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  also  finds  special  favor  with  persons  of  a  communistic  turn  of 
mind,  by  whom,  with  the  discriminations  largely  increased,  it  is  fre- 
quently recommended  for  reSnactment,  it  is  proposed  in  the  interests 
of  political  and  economic  science  to  here  subject  it  to  analysis,  with 
a  view  to  determine  whether  any  income-tax,  which  discriminates 
in  any  degree,  is  likely,  as  is  often  claimed,  to  constitute  the  one 
perfect  form  of  taxation  of  the  future.  And,  at  the  outset,  atten- 
tion is  asked  to  the  following  proposition  : 

ANT   IKCOMB-TAX  WHICH    PEBMITS    OF   KNY    BXEMPTION  WHATBYBB 

IS  A  GRADUATED  INCOME-TAX. 

Any  form  of  income-tax  which  permits  of  exemption  is  gradu- 
ated, not  by  the  rate  of  the  tax,  but  by  the  amount  of  the  exemp- 
tion, which  is  equally  effective  in  producing  discrimination  and 
inequality,  because  all  incomes  below  an  arbitrary  line  are  entirely 
exempt  from  the  tax.  Again,  in  treating  of  an  income-tax,  it 
shotdd  be  always  borne  in  mind  that,  when  a  Government  taxes  the 
income  of  property y  it  in  reality  taxes  the  property  from  which  the 
income  is  derived.  In  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
land  is  taxed  on  its  yearly  revenue  or  income  value,  and  these  taxes 
are  always  considered  as  land-taxes.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  dis- 
cussing the  taxation  of  incomes  derived  directly  from  property, 
used  this  language  :  "  What,  in  fact,  is  property  but  a  fiction, 
without  the  beneficial  use  of  it  ?  In  many  instances,  indeed,  the 
income  is  the  property  itself. **     (Hamilton's   **  Works,''  vol.  iii., 

p.  628.) 

If  tlie  law  exempts  from  taxation  income  from  property  to  the 
extent  of  $2,000,  it  in  effect  exempts  property  of  the  capital  value 
of  150,000  from  taxation  ;  for  at  present  four  per  cent,  is  about  the 
average  profit  of  money,  land,  or  other  property,  over  and  above  all 
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charges  and  taxes ;  and,  at  that  rate  of  profit,  12,000  will  be  the 
annual  income  value  of  $50,000.    Furthermore,  if  we  assume  that 
the  annual  income  of  realized  property  is  four  per  cent.,  that  the 
exemption  to  each  person  is  $2,000,  and  that  the  rate  of  the  tax  ia 
Jive  per  cent,  then  a  person  who  owns  only  $50,000  in  value  of 
property  will  pay  no  tax  ;  he  who  owns  $60,000  in  capital  value  of 
like  property  will  pay  on  its  entire  income  1^  per  cent,  or  five  per 
cent  on  the  income  of  the  capital  value  in  excess  of  $50,000 ;  he 
who  owns  $100,000  of  property  will  pay  on  its  income  2^  per  cent  \ 
while  he  who  owns  $250,000  of  property  will  pay  on  its  income  f  oux 
per  cent,  and  thus  the  tax  will  be,  in  effect,  graduated  in  rate  and 
continually  approximating,  but  never  quite  -reaching  a  rate  of  fivi 
per  cent — ^the  property  paying  income  being  assumed  to  be  alwayi 
of  the  same  and  competing  class.    In  the  case  of  the  recent  income* 
tax  of  the  United  States,  the  number  of  persons  who  paid  this  tax, 
when  the  exemption  (in  1868)  was  $1,000,  was  259,385  ;  and,  whei 
the  amount  of  exemption  was  raised  to  $2,000,  the  number  of  tax* 
able  persons  was  reduced  to  116,000,  and  subsequently  ran  down  U 
71,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  about  40,000,000.    Experience 
therefore,  demonstrates  that  an  exemption  in  the  United  Statei 
of  $2,000  of  income,  accredited  to  each  individual  owner  of  prop 
erty,  will  exempt  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  entire  property  o\ 
this  country  and  more  than  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  prop 
erty-owners  from  this  tax.     Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  a  mis 
nomer  to  call  such  an  exaction  taxation.     It  is  unmasked  confisca 
tion,  and  a  burlesque  on  taxation.     Nor  can  an  income-tax  whicl 
exempts  $2,000  of  income  be  defended  under  any  rule  or  doctrin( 
of  de  minhniSy  or  rejection  of  fractions,  for  the  property  and  incomt 
exempted  are  infinitely  greater  in  the  aggregate  than  the  propert; 
and  income  of  the  same  class  made  subject  to  the  tax.     Under  thi 
form  of  an  income-tax  there  can  be  no  equality  between  taxed  pro 
ducers  and  untaxed  producers,  and  more  especially  as  the  untaxes 
producers  will  be  the  most  numerous,  and  the  greatest  producers  L 
quantity  as  a  body.     No  man  is  a  free  man  the  fruits  of  whose  in 
dustry  and  capital  are  subject  to  surcharged  (overburdened)  exac 
tions  to  an  unlimited  degree,  and  from  which  his  immediate  com 
petitors  are  entirely  exempt.     Equality  of  taxation  of  all  person 
and  property  brought  into  open  competition  under  like  circum 
stances  is  necessary,  to  produce  equality  of  condition  for  all,  in  al 
production,  and  in  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  liberty,  and  propertj 
Any  government,  whatever  name  it  may  assume,  is  a  dcspotisn 
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and  commits  acts  of  flagrant  spoliation,  if  it  grants  exemptions  or 
exacts  a  greater  or  less  rate  of  tax  from  one  man  than  from  another 
man  on  account  of  his  owning  or  having  in  his  possession  more  or 
less  of  the  same  class  of  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the  tax. 
3L  Thiers,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Rights  of  Property,"  thus  forcibly 
condemns  confiscation  under  the  name  and  form  of  a  graduated  in- 
come-tax :  ^'  Proportionality,'^  he  says,  '^  is  a  principle,  but  progres- 
sion is  a  hateful  despotism.  ...  To  exact  a  tenth  from  one,  a  fifth 
from  another,  and  a  third  from  another  is  pure  despotism — it  is 
robbery.^  K  it  were  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on 
annual  incomes  below  $2,000  in  amount,  and  to  exempt  all  incomes 
above  that  sum,  the  unequal  and  discriminating  character  of  the 
exemption  would  be  at  once  apparent ;  and  yet  an  income-tax 
exempting  all  incomes  below  $2,000  is  equallyjinjiifit  anri  discrimi- 
nating. In  either  case  the  exemption  can  not  be  founded  or  de- 
fended on  any  sound  principles  of  free  constitutional  government. 
It  is  a  simple  manifestation  of  tyrannical  power,  under  whatever 
form  of  government  it  may  be  enforced. 

AN  SXltfkPnON  FBOM  TAXATION  FOB  A  FBIVATS  (nOT  PUBLIC)  PUB- 
FOSB  AND  TAXATION  FOB  PBFVATB  PUBPOSES  ALIKB  VIOLATB 
THB  BIGHTS  OF  PBOPBBTY  AND   OF  EQUAL  COMPETITION. 

'^  An  exemption  is  freedom  from  a  burden  or  service  to  which 
Others  are  liable ;  ^  but  an  exemption  for  a  public  purpose  or  a 
valid  consideration  is  not  an  exemption  except  in  name,  for  the 
valid  and  full  consideration,  or  public  purpose  promoted,  is  received 
in  lieu  of  the  tax.  Nor  is  an  exemption  from  taxation  a  discrimi- 
nating burden  on  those  who  pay  the  tax,  provided  the  person  or 
institution  benefited  by  the  exemption  is  a  pauper  or  a  public  chari- 
table institution ;  for  then  there  is  a  consideration  for  the  exemp- 
tion, and  it  is  justified  as  a  matter  of  economy,  and  to  prevent  an 
expensive  circuity  of  action  in  levying  the  tax  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  back  to  the  intended  beneficiary  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  avoidance  of  this  unnecessary  circuity  of  action  is  not 
an  injury  but  a  gain  to  those  who  pay  the  tax.  It  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  seriously  claimed  that  a  man  having  $50,000  in  value  of 
productive  capital,  and  receiving  from  it  $2,000  of  annual  income, 
is  entitled  to  receive  support  from  the  GU>vemment  as  a  public  pau- 
per. Our  governments,  State  or  national,  can  not  impose  taxes  for 
ihe  purpose  of  fostering  any  particular  private  business  or  enter- 
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prise.  ("  Loan  Aasociation  va.  Topeka,"  20  Wallace,  p.  655.)  Taxes 
can  only  be  impoBed  for  public  pnrposea,  and,  when  they  are  imposed 
for  any  other  purpose,  the  Government  acts  the  part  of  a  highway-  \ 
man,  and  takes  forcibly  the  property  of  A  and  gives  it  to  B.  In  \ 
fact,  there  is  the  same  reason  why  all  exemptions  of  like  property  Jl 
from  taxation  shoiilil  he  baaed  solely  on  the  ground  of  a  public  par-  / 
pose  in  the  exemption  as  that  all  taxes  collected  should  be  for  a 
public  purpose.  A  tax  upon  the  property  of  A  and  an  exemption 
of  the  property  of  B,  of  the  same  competing  class,  will  enhance 
the  value  of  B's  property  and  diminish  the  value  of  A's  property  , 
to  the  extent  of  the  tax.  A,  under  the  circumstances,  will  not  be  j 
able  to  sell  on  terms  of  equality  his  taxed  property  in  competi- 
tion with  the  untaxed  property  of  B ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  I 
taking  a  certain  amount  of  property  or  value  from  A  and  giving  ■ 
it  to  B.  An  exemption  of  any  property,  or  income  of  the  same 
competing  class  of  property,  made  subject  to  taxation,  ia  a  form 
of  charity  or  donation  to  the  favored  person  who  receives  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  exemption.  It  can  not,  moreover,  be  claimed  that  I 
a  public  purpose  will  he  promoted  by  collecting  a  given  tax  eichi- 1 
sivety  from  persons,  who  each  own  property  in  excess  of  $50,000,, 
or  in  excess  of  tho  annual  value  of  $2,000.  It  may,  however,  be 
conceded  that  private  property,  dedicated  to  a  public  use,  like  rwl- 
roads,  bridges,  or  ferry-boat^  may  bi  the  discrc-iion  oS  the  Jogis- 
lative  power  be  exempted  to  promote  a  public  purpose,  and  to 
prevent  the  expense  of  the  collection  of  a  tax  which  would  be  im- 
mediately ^ven  back  to  the  parties  paying  it.  The  power  to  exempt 
obviously  involves  the  power  to  make  a  donation  of  the  tax  to  the 
exempted  persons  ;  and,  if  the  power  of  exempting  property  of  the 
class  taxed  exists  at  all,  it  ia  also  clear  that  it  exists  without  any 
limitation.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  levy  five  per  cent,  on 
incomes  above  t3,000,  and  to  exempt  all  less  incomes,  it  can  make 
the  discriminating  rate  100  per  cent,  of  the  income,  and  thus  con- 
fiscate, under  the  name  of  taxation,  all  property  in  any  one  man's 
hands  in  excess  of  the  yearly  value  of  $2,000,  or  of  any  other  sum. 

THK  TAX-ADVANCBB   C8DAIXT  HOT  THE  PBHUfiT  TAX-PA.TBB. 

Taxes,  in  all  conceivable  or  known  systems  of  taxation,  are  notj 
at  first  paid  hut  advanced  to  the  Government  as  a  kind  of  forced! 
loan,  with  an  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  ta 
give  the  person  making  the  advuice  die  power  uad  ability  to  oc^eoi 
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the  tax  from  consumption  and  expense  in  the  price  of  things  con- 
somedy  where  all  taxes  finally  fall  It  is  impracticable  for  the  6oy- 
erament  to  tax  property  in  its  infinitesimal  forms  of  consumption 
at  the  time  of  consumption.  This  would  require  an  assessor  and 
tax-collector  at  the  elbow  of  every  person  all  the  time,  and  hence 
the  Gk)Yemment  proceeds  against  property  in  invitam  (or  by  force) 
where  found  at  a  given  time,  or  when  produced  or  imported,  and 
compels  the  owner  or  possessor  to  advance  the  tax  to  the  State.  But, 
if  the  Gk)vemment  fails  to  give  the  power  and  means  of  reimbursing 
the  tax  in  the  price,  and  then  submits  the  owner  to  the  open  compe- 
tition of  similar  untaxed  property,  the  forced  loan  becomes  repudi- 
ated, and  the  tax-advancer  is  despoiled  of  his  property  without  com- 
pensation. Taxes  advanced  uniformly  oti  all  property  of  the  same 
competing  class  are  circuitous  means  of  reaching  all  expense  and 
consumption,  and  will  be  apportioned  and  adjusted  in  the  regulation 
of  prices  by  the  natural  laws  of  open  competition.  Taxes  will  be 
thus  advanced  by  those  who  hold  the  property  in  block,  and  will  be 
primarily  paid  by  those  who  consume  or  use  the  taxed  property,  and 
who  in  turn,  controlled  by  the  natural  law  of  competition,  wUl  add 
or  diffuse  a  part  of  the  tax  in  the  cost  of  their  salable  productions, 
and  thus  all  expense  and  consumption  will  finally  bear  the  entire 
burden.  Taxes  uniformly  advanced  on  all  like  competing  property 
will  always  tend  to  equate  themselves,  and  will  never  be  a  special 
burden  to  those  who  originally  made  the  advances  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  persons  will  sell  the  tax  in  the  price,  rent,  or  use  of  the 
taxed  property.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  immediate  competi- 
tors of  those  who  have  advanced  taxes  are  untaxed  on  their  com- 
peting property  or  income,  then  the  tax-advancer  will  be  unable  to 
sell  or  collect  the  taxes  which  he  has  been  by  force  compelled  to 
advance,  for  his  untaxed  competitors— especially  if  they  are  numer- 
ous and  their  untaxed  property  large  in  amount^ — will  undersell  him ; 
and  the  forced  loan  will  thus  be  entirely  repudiated.  Hence  the 
act  of  the  English  Parliament  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  which  imposed  double  rates  of  taxation  on  the 
income  of  Oaftblics  ;  hence  any  income-tax  which  exempts  any  in- 
come derived  trom  property  of  the  competing  class  made  subject  to 
the  tax,  or  any  tax  imposed  by  any  arbitrary  rule  of  residence  or 
non-residence,  nativity,  color,  or  religious  persuasion ;  any  tax  on 
contracts  after  they  are  made  and  not  provided  for  in  the  con- 
tract ;  or  upon  business  or  property  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  taxing  power ;  or  any  form  of  tax  which  compels  a  person 
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to  advance  taxes  in  gross  to  the  (royernment  without  some  appro- 
priate legislation  to  protect  and  enable  snch  tax-advancers  to  col- 
lect the  tax  from  those  who  use  and  consume— should  be  regarded 
not  as  taxation,  but  as  spoliation  and  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
property. 

DIBECT  AND  INDIBECT  TAXES. 

There  is  a  marked  distinction,  founded  on  sound  philosophy,  be- 
tween a  direct  and  an  indirect  tax.  An  indirect  tax,  whoever  may 
first  advance  it,  is  paid  voluntarily  and  primarily  by  the  consumer 
of  the  taxed  article  ;  but  a  direct  tax,  on  the  contrary,  always  has  in 
it  an  element  of  compulsion,  not  necessarily  on  the  person  who  ad- 
vances the  tax  in  block,  but  on  the  person  who  is  compelled  to  use 
or  consume  the  taxed  property  or  its  product.  A  tax  upon  land 
eompeis  all  persons  to  pay  a  direct  tax,  for  no  one  can  live  except 
upon  land  or  its  products,  and  a  tax  upon  land  is  therefore  a  direct 
tax.  {A  land-tax  has  been  conceded  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  be  a  direct  tax^  "  Hylton  vs.  The  United  States,''  3  Dallas, 
p.  171.) 

A  tax  upon  a  few  articles,  like  whisky,  tobacco,  licenses  upon 
certain  classes  of  business,  can  always  be  avoided  as  a  primary  tax, 
or  can  be  paid  at  discretion ;  but  there  is  nothing  voluntary  in  a  tax 
upon  all  real  and  personal  property  or  their  income.  Human  beings 
can  not  subsist  without  some  form  of  personal  property,  and  there- 
fore a  tax  upon  all  personal  property  or  its  income  is  of  necessity 
compulsory  and  not  voluntary.  Any  general  assessment  of  personal 
property  on  its  income  must  also,  as  well  as  assessments  on  real 
estate,  constitute  a  direct  tax.  {JSee  Alexander  Hamiltoiii^s  brief  in 
the  carriage  case,  Hamilton's  "  Wbrks^'^'*  vol,  vii.y  p.  S^S,)  There  is 
nothing  compulsory  or  unequal  in  an  ordinary  license-tax.  If  the 
license  is  high,  no  one  is  compelled  by  law,  or  the  laws  of  competi- 
tion, to  engage  in  the  business,  and  but  few  persons  will  engage  in 
it ;  and  thus  the  average  profits  of  the  taxed  business,  by  the  regu- 
lar laws  of  competition,  will  finally  reach  the  average  profits  of  other 
like  employments  or  investments.  But  an  income-tax  is  always 
compulsory,  for  it  is  imposed  on  income  from  all  sources.  Some 
form  of  property  is  a  necessity,  and  therefore  a  tax  upon  all  forms 
of  property  or  its  income  is  a  direct  or  unavoidable  tax,  and  not  a 
voluntary  tax. 

Now,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  requires  that  all 
direct  taxes  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ;  and 
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uniformitj  of  indirect  taxation  must  imply  and  involve 
abaolate  uniformity  and  equality  of  these  taxes  on  like  values  and 
quantities.  But,  under  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  larger  quanti- 
ties will  be  owned  and  produced  by  one  person  in  one  State  than  in 
another.  Colorado  and  Texas  have  large  herds  of  cattle  ;  Ulinob 
has  large  corn-fields  and  large  distilleries ;  Louisiana  large  sugar- 
plantations,  and  New  England  large  factories,  owned  by  single 
persona.  Two  States  may,  and  in  some  instances  do,  have  equal  per 
capita  wealth  in  the  aggregate,  but  in  the  one  the  wealth  may  be 
made  up  of  capital  invested  in  numerous  small  industries  adapted 
to  its  SOU  and  climate  ;  while  in  the  other,  owing  to  different  nat- 
uiml  conditions,  there  may  be  great  concehtrations  of  capital  in  a 
few  hands  and  in  a  few  industries.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  our  late 
inoome-tax,  seven  States,  in  the  year  1869 — ^Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  California — 
possessed  forty  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  property  of  the  United 
States^  and  had  just  about  forty  per  cent,  also  of  our  population. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  these  same  seven  States  paid  full  three 
fourths  of  the  entire  income-tax  levied  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
up<m  the  people  of  the  whole  country  ;  or,  to  put  it  differently,  the 
States  which  had  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  country  paid  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  income-tax.  A  vio- 
lation, therefore,  of  the  rule  of  uniformity  in  taxes  on  incomes  from 
the  same  class  of  property,  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  becomes 
a  warfare  on  the  natural  resources  and  natural  abilities  of  some 
States,  and  a  warfare  upon  property  beyond  a  certain  amount  in  one 
man's  hands.  Thus,  for  example,  two  farms,  wherever  situated, 
owned  by  two  persons  and  producing  a  profit  of  $2,000,  will  pro- 
duce the  same  competition,  in  the  sales  of  products,  as  one  farm, 
owned  by  one  man,  producing  $4,000  of  profit.  The  profits  of  the 
two  farms  and  two  persons,  under  an  exemption  of  $2,000,  would, 
however,  be  free  from  all  taxation  ;  while  the  profit  of  the  compe- 
ting farm,  producing  the  same  income  as  the  two  other  farms,  would 
be  subject  to  a  burden  on  its  income  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  if 
the  farm  happens  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  single  owner.  The 
aggregate  of  the  value  of  the  property  is  the  same  in  both  cases ; 
but  the  incidence  of  taxation  is  made  dependent  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance of  making  the  assessment  upon  two  persons  rather 
than  one.  This  is  not  equality  of  burden  on  competing  property, 
or  on  immediate  competitors ;  but,  as  M.  Thiers  says,  ^^  it  is  rob- 
bery.'* 


A    eiBADVATSD    nrCOMS-TAZ,  TO  THE    JXTEWT  OF    m    DIBOBDCnrJ 

TIOV,  IB  AH  ACT  OV  COimBOATIOV. 

The  Federal  Ooiurtitation  fnriher  piorideB  that  private  properfl 
ahaU  not  be  taken  for  pnUic  nae  ezoept  vpon  oompenaation.  J 
18  eonoeded  that  thia  la  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  Congreai 
There  must  be  a  Bne  between  the  taking  of  pxivate  property  U 
pnblio  nae  and  taiation ;  bat  bow  can  that  line  be  drawn  ezoept  b 
the  role  that  taxation  meana  nnif onnity  of  burden  on  oompetioj 
ayocationa  and  oompeting  property  ?  A  recent  deoiaion  of  the  Si 
preme  Court  of  New  Jersey  aeema  to  be  dixeot  upon  the  uneonali 
tutionality  of  diacriwiinating  burdena  on  the  aame  olaaa  of  peraona  i 
property.  Ulna  the  If ew  Jeraey  Court  said :  '^  A  tax  upon  the  p«i 
aon  or  property  of  A,  B^  and  C,  individually,  whether  deaignata 
by  name^  or  in  any  other  way,  which  ia  in  ezeeaa  of  an  equal  appo 
tionment  among  the  peraona  or  property  of  the  claaa  of  peraona  | 
kind  of  property  aubject  to  the  taxation,  is,  to  the  cortent  of  sue 
ezoeaa,  the  taking  of  private  property  for  a  public  nae  withov 
compensation.  The  procesa  ia  one  of  confiscation  and  not  of  tan 
tion."  (^^Townahip  Committee  of  Beadmg^"  86  K.  J., p.  66^  1871 
aee  also  '^Cooley'B  Constitutional  limitations,''  §§  48(MU6  ;  ''Di 
raoh'a  Appeals ;  62  Pennsylvania  State  Beporta.'^ 

It  only  remains,  to  complete  this  argument,  to  consider  what 
meant  by  property  of  the  same  class.  The  answer  to  this  is,  obv 
ously,  property  which  immediately  or  directly  competes  in  op< 
market.  The  force  of  competition  is  not  dependent  upon  the  qua 
tity  owned  or  produced  by  few  or  many  persons,  but  upon  tl 
aggregate  quantity  of  similar  property  offered  in  market,  wheth 
produced  or  owned  by  few  or  many  persons. 

It  may  also  be  pertinent  in  conclusion  to  say  that  two  tho 
sand  dollars  is  a  larger  exemption  than  has  ever  been  allowed 
any  income-tax  system  in  any  country  except  the  United  State 
where,  owing  to  comparative  equality  of  fortunes,  the  exemption, 
any  exemption  is  to  be  permitted,  should  be  extremely  low.  Whc 
ever  the  line  of  exemption  may  be  drawn,  an  act  of  discriminate 
is  instituted  against  all  those  who  own  property  producing  incon 
in  excess  of  the  line  of  the  exemption.  In  England,  where  busine 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country,  is  conducted  by  lar| 
capitalists,  where  the  soil  is  owned  by  a  comparatively  few  persoi 
and  where  the  entire  property  of  the  nation  is  greatly  concentrate 
an  exemption  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  under  the  incon) 
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tax  there  allowed  to  each  person,  is  of  ranch  less  practical  impor- 
tance than  a  similar  exemption  would  be  in  the  United  States,  where 
it  would  remove  a  large  portion  of  all  incomes  deriyed  from  property 
from  the  burden  of  the  tax.  In  France,  owing  to  the  yeiy  great  and 
minute  subdivisions  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  a  small  exemption 
would  also  take  from  the  income  list  a  large  proportion  of  the  own- 
ers of  real  estate  in  that  country.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  indeed,  estimates 
that  an  exemption  of  twenty-five  hundred  francs  (five  hundred  dol- 
lars) would  exempt  from  three  fourths  to  four  fifths  of  the  entire  in- 
come of  France  ;  and  accordingly,  when  in  1848  the  enactment  of  an 
income-tax  was  debated  in  France,  it  was  proposed  to  put  the  exemp- 
tion as  low  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  or  fifty  dollars.  Any 
judicious  system  of  taxation  in  any  country  will  have  reference  to 
its  natural  products  ;  its  extent  of  territory ;  its  contiguity  to  com- 
peting nations ;  the  density  or  sparseness  of  its  population,  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  the  comparative  equality  of  their  fortunes. 
The  United  States  can  conveniently,  economically,  and  uniformly 
collect  its  revenues  from  a  few  domestic  articles,  like  whisky  and  to- 
bacco, manufactured  in  large  amounts  at  one  place  by  one  person  or 
firm ;  and  on  imports,  like  sugars,  tea,  and  coffee,  introduced  into 
the  country,  to  a  great  extent,  in  large  vessels  and  in  large  quanti- 
ties at  a  few  ports.  With  the  limitation  of  our  revenues  to  such  few 
sources,  economy  of  assessment  and  collection  will  be  insured,  un- 
necessary inquisition  and  loss  of  time — ^a  form  of  unproductive  tax- 
ation— will  be  avoided,  and  only  a  comparatively  few  persons  will 
feel  the  direct  hand  of  the  tax-gatherer  ;  while  all  will  cheerfully 
pay  taxes  in  regulated  prices  on  their  expense  and  consumption, 
where,  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  all  taxation  must  finally 

rest. 

But  any  attempt  to  collect  an  income-tax,  which  is  equal  and 
has  none  of  the  features  of  spoliation  or  confiscation,  from  our 
sparse  population,  extending  from  Florida  to  Alaska,  is  entirely 
unpractical ;  and,  unless  the  rate  is  excessive,  the  taxes  received 
would  not  pay  the  cost  of  assessment  and  collection,  while,  as  be- 
fore shown,  the  rights  of  property,  the  great  republican  principle 
of  equality  before  the  law,  and  constitutional  law  itself,  will  alike 
preclude  any  exemption  of  any  income  derived  from  like  prop- 
erty. It  is  a  vital  and  constitutional  question,  demanding  abso- 
lute equality,  that  is  here  involved  and  at  stake.  Any  exemption 
whatever,  small  or  great,  except  to  the  absolutely  indigent,  is  purely 
arbitrary  ;  and  the  principle,  once  allowed,  may  obviously  be  car- 
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ried  to  any  extent.  Any  exemption  of  any  portion  of  the  same 
clasB  of  property  or  iiipomes  ia  an  act  of  charity  which  every  Amer- 
ican ought  to  reject  upoa  principle  and  with  Bcom,  except  under 
circumstances  of  great  want  and  destitution.  Equality  and  man- 
hood, therefore,  demand  and  require  uniformity  of  burden  in  what- 
ever is  the  subject  of  taxation. 
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It  is  difficult  to  acoount  for  the  loll  in  the  interest  which  civil- 
service  reform  had  awakened  daring  the  last  Presidential  canvass, 
by  the  mere  preoccupation  of  the  country  with  financial  and  com- 
mercial questions.  Nothing  less  than  a  tremendous  drift  in  the 
wrong  direction,  a  settled  opinion  of  the  masses  that  our  institu- 
tions have  a  virtue  that  is  independent  of  good  government,  and 
can  bear  and  even  profit  by  negligences  and  errors  that  are  fatal  to 
monarchies,  can  account  for  the  indifference  of  the  press,  the  super- 
cilious contempt  of  our  leading  politicians  of  both  parties,  the  silence 
and  apathy  of  (Congress,  and  the  tentative  and  inconsistent  course 
of  the  President  and  the  Cabinet,  in  regard  to  civil-service  reform, 
which  four  years  ago  was  introduced  as  the  chief  plank  in  the  plat- 
forms of  both  parties.  Its  best  friends  have  seemingly  thought  it 
incompatible  with  present  success  in  their  general  political  aims  and 
measures.  The  two  great  parties  have  quietly  seen  the  promises 
made  by  the  Administration  either  broken  or  forgotten,  or,  where 
carried  out,  carried  out  furtively  and  in  an  apologetic  spirit.  The 
press  as  a  rule  has  ridiculed  the  whole  subject  as  impracticable, 
visionary,  and  unsuited  to  American  circumstances  ;  and  it  may  al- 
most be  said  that  the  small  class  of  men  who  undertook  to  champion 
the  cause  have  lost  heart,  or  even  hope,  of  its  present  practicableness. 
Persuaded  that  it  is  the  subject  of  all  others  that  needs  public  con- 
sideration, and  on  the  proper  understanding  of  whose  importance 
the  welfare  of  our  national  life  depends,  we  seize  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  publication  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Eaton's  valuable  and  instructive 
work  on  "  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain,"  to  draw  attention  to  the 
new  and  strong  light  which  the  success  of  reform  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  mother-country  throws  upon  the  methods  needing  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reformation  of  the  disheartening  errors  and  abuses  that 
mark  our  American  administration  of  government,  owing  to  the  mis- 
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cbierouB  inflaence  whicli  the  party-spoils  principle  tuts  obtained  ia 
onr  politics. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Eaton's  book. 
It  would  be  almost  like  giving  an  abstract  of  Leviticus  !  It  is 
itself  an  abstract— the  shortest  possible  full  statement  of  the  origin 
and  course,  the  methods  and  Buccesses,  and  the  complete  victory  of 
civil-service  reform  in  Great  Britain.  It  Is  the  only  hook  in  the 
English  language  in  which  this  wonderful,  encouraging,  and  most 
instructive  history  ean  be  read,  and  it  must  be  almost  as  valaable 
to  English  statesmen  and  statists  as  to  Americans,  for  whose  bene- 
fit it  is  written.  In  our  calm  judgment,  no  book  since  "The  Feder- 
alist " — if  De  Tocqueville  is  excepted — contains  so  much  that  taerits . 
and  will  finally  command  national  attention — not  from  any  charms 
of  style  or  ingenuities  of  argument,  or  even  from  the  attractions  of 
the  theme,  but  from  the  plainness,  the  thoroughness,  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  facts,  and  the  bearing  of  the  history,  so  carefully 
and  laboriously  unveiled,  upon  our  prospects  as  a  people  and  the 
success  of  our  institutions.  Mr.  Eaton  has  demonstrated  in  hia 
book  that  Great  Britain,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  sink- 
ing nnder  a  load  of  patronage  in  Church  and  state,  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  of  parliamentary  and  royal  usurpations,  of  favoritism, 
nepotism,  maladministration  by  unselected  and  unfit  ofiice-holdere 
that  this  deadly  system  of  patronage  was  so  imbedded  and  im- 
meshed  with  her  aristocratic  and  hierarchical  constilution,  so  tan- 
gled up  with  her  royal  usages  and  traditions,  so  favored  by  the 
Church  and  the  nobles,  and  so  upheld  by  the  court,  that  the  pros- 
pect of  any  reform  in  it  was  dark  and  dreadful  beyond  anything 
that  ever  did  or  ever  could  exist  in  American  circumstances.  He 
has  shown  how  a  succession  of  courageous  and  public-spirited 
statesmen,  without  the  support  of  the  court,  and  against  the  wishes 
of  Parliament,  has  by  a  steady  appeal  to  the  common  people  of 
Great  Britain,  gradually  yet  really  in  a  marvelously  short  time, 
wrested  a  reform  which  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  wished  in  the  civil 
service  of  Great  Britain  and  India,  from  .the  prejudices,  the  pas- 
sions, the  personal  interests,  the  party  pride,  tho  cupidity  of  plaoe, 
and  pensions,  and  sinecures,  the  nepotism  of  great  office-holden 
and  princes,  dukes  and  earls,  the  patronage  of  lords  and  of  mem- 
bers  of  Parliament,  until  both  the  great  parties,  by  their  leaders, 
are  absolutely  at  one  in  excluding  the  spoils  of  otiico  from  the  con- 
tests of  party  ;  until  public  competition  for  office  has  become  all 
but  uuiversal ;  and  merit,  proved  and  tested _fitneas,  and  superiority 
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in  fitness,  are  the  only  door  by  which  any  office-holder,  excepting 
about  fifty  heads  of  departments  or  bureaus,  can  now  enter  any 
civil  office  in  the  British  (rOYemment. 

The  method  of  reform  has  been  that  of  a  steady  opening,  a 
development  of  the  principle,  that  the  offices  of  a  government, 
conducted  in  the  real  interests  of  the  people,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  those  only  who,  wishing  them,  can  prove  themselves 
best  fitted  to  hold  them,  and  perform  the  duties  of  thenu  By  de- 
grees the  principle  of  competition  has  attained  its  full  development. 
Any  citizen,  of  proper  age  and  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  elemen- 
tary education,  may  offer  himself  for  a  competitive  examination  in 
which  his  claims,  intellectual,  moral,  and  temperamental — his  claims 
on  the  score  of  health  and  strength,  of  worth  and  character,  as  well 
as  of  general  and  special  fitness  for  the  class  of  clerkships  or  duties 
to  which  he  aspires — shall  be  fairly  and  impartially  considered  by 
a  board  of  commissioners,  experts  in  the  business,  whose  decisions 
are  final,  and  the  integrity,  competency,  and  satisf  actoriness  of  whose 
judgments  are,  and  for  many  years  have  continued  to  be,  unques- 
tioned, who  enjoy  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  public  and  of  the 
€k>vemment.  Persons  proving  their  claims  to  be  best  are  appoint- 
ed to  existing  vacancies.  Once  appointed,  they  are  removable  only 
for  cause — incompetency,  a  failure  to  fulfill  their  promise,  being  the 
best  of  causes  ;  they  are  promoted  as  opportunity  offers  and  desert 
is  shown  ;  they  are  offered  increase  of  salary,  according  to  years  in 
the  service,  and  they  are  retired  at  an  age  when  the  service  is  bet- 
ter served  by  new  blood  than  by  old  experience,  and  then  on  suffi- 
cient retiring  pensions.  Rotation  in  office  is  discouraged  ;  it  is  not 
recognized  as  a  principle  of  good  administration,  as  it  absurdly  is 
in  America,  where  offices  are  considered  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  office- 
holders, and  not  with  sole  reference  to  the  public  good.  Everybody 
may  aspire  to  an  office  in  Great  Britain  who  can  prove  himself  best 
fitted  to  fill  it,  and  may  go  and  claim  it  as  his  right,  and  have  his 
right,  in  that  case  a  just  one,  admitted.  His  right  is  not  a  right  to 
office  because  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  but  because,  being  such,  he 
shows  himself  better  fitted,  than  any  man  that  wants  it,  to  occupy  it. 

Many  objections  have  been  made  in  America — ^they  were  origi- 
nally made  in  England — ^to  the  scholastic  character  of  the  competitive 
examinations.  It  was  shown,  over  and  over  again,  how  ridiculous 
the  requirements  were,  the  questions  asked,  the  sort  of  knowledge 
demanded ;  and  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  real  practical  fitness 
could  neither  be  determined  nor  attained  by  any  such  method.    Mr. 
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Ehton's  work  has  i^xMbited  tlic  ground) cassess  of  these  objections ; 
Bbown  their  abaBdonm en t  by  old  and  sincere  representatiTes  of  than, 
and  the  absolute  triumph  of  the  method,  considered  on]y  vtth 
reference  to  efficiency.  The  civil  service  has  improved  radically. 
Not  only  are  a  better  class  of  men  put  into  office,  but  they  come 
more  and  more  from  the  middle  class,  and  even  from  what  the 
English  call  the  bumbter  class ;  i.  e.,  they  are  not  supplied  from  the 
gentleman  class,  or  the  college-graduate  class  ;  they  do  more  work, 
and  they  do  it  better  ;  they  are  paid  less,  and  are  content  with  leas, 
because  their  places  are  secure  ;  they  are  fewer  in  number,  because 
there  are  no  sinecures  or  places  for  mere  hangers-on.  Moreover, 
the  knowledge  that  the  humblest  bora  may  aspire  to  occupation  in 
the  civil  service  has  greatly  raised  the  standard  and  improved  the 
method  of  popular  education.  The  people  are  freshly  interested  in 
educational  methods,  because  they  now  have  a  new  bearing  upon 
tiieir  possible  pursuits.  Besides  this,  the  discovery  that  justice  pre- 
vails in  their  appointments  gives  them  a  new  sense  of  respect  for 
the  Government,  increases  patriotism,  and  makes  the  servants  of  the 
nation  watchful  of  the  honor  of  their  own  department  and  their 
own  name. 

The  main  objection  felt  in  this  country  to  the  civil-service 
reform  has  been  that  party  government  could  not  go  on  without 
the  stimulus  of  party  spoils.  This  objection,  if  sound,  would  be 
a  fatal  one.  Party  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  representa- 
tive system.  That  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  will  of  the 
people  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  acts  of  the  Government.  This  no- 
tion is  a  modern  one — and  by  no  means  self-evident.  The  old  the- 
ory and  practice  in  England  long  was,  as  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, "  Let  wealth  and  birth  or  breeding  make  the  laws  and  gOT- 
em  the  country."  This  is  indeed  the  only  thing  that  could  have 
been  possible  in  the  £kig1and  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries. It  mattered  less — if  they  only  got  there,  as  they  somehow  did 
— how  the  ablest  and  best  men  got  into  Parliament,  whether  by  the 
patronage  of  the  King  or  the  great  nobles,  by  rotten  boroughs,  « 
by  buying  their  places.  What  was  wanted  was  ability  and  influ- 
ence and  experience,  chiefly  to  raise  the  taxes  necessary  to  carry  on 
a  Government  mainly  dependent  on  the  administrative  power  of  the 
King's  advisers  and  nearest  servants.  Parliament  itself  waa  only 
their  instrument,  and  very  slowly  acquired  any  independence  of  its 
own.  But  the  Commons  acquired  independence  and  influence  long 
before  it  became  a  highly  representative  body  in  our  sense  of  tlie 
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word.  That  is  to  say,  it  represented  popular  rights  and  commercial 
and  trading  interests,  in  a  general  way,  long  before  it  represented 
the  electors'  or  the  people's  views  of  their  own  interests.  Parlia- 
ment had  its  own  views,  and  did  not  consider  too  much,  and  only  as 
far  as  was  unavoidable,  what  views  the  people  had  of  their  own 
wants — ^judging  itself  to  be  more  competent  to  decide  these  ques- 
tions than  the  people  themselves.  As  long  as  it  is  necessary  or 
even  possible  to  carry  on  government  thus,  it  may  be  deemed  not  a 
bad  way.  For  people  are  only  fit  for  the  liberty  they  feel  the  want 
of,  and  the  willingness  to  make  the  sacrifices  required  to  main- 
tain it.  Usually  the  self-government  first  achieved  is  less  com- 
fortable, and  less  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  than  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nobles,  the  ruling  class,  the  monarch,  or  military  ruler, 
thrown  off  to  make  way  for  it.  But  it  is  rightly  preferred,  because 
it  satisfies  wants  and  aspirations  deeper  and  nobler  than  comfort, 
ease,  or  security. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  in  America  we  have  continually 
sacrificed  substantial  interests  of  order,  peace,  and  governmental 
facility,  to  the  love  of  liberty.  We  have  plunged  headlong  into  uni*- 
versal  suffrage,  and  are  in  the  midst  of  dangers  growing  out  of  it 
that  have  seriously  threatened  our  very  existence.  We  made  four 
million  slaves  free  men  and  voters,  without  stopping  to  ask  what 
the  consequences  might  be  in  the  Southern  States  or  to  the  Union  ; 
and  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  bottom  of  the  political  difficulties 
in  which  immediate  emancipation  involved  us.  True,  upon  Ameri- 
can principles,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  this  step.  Pub- 
lic opinion  required  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  universal  suffrage ; 
very  likely  female  suffrage  will  come  in  under  the  same  necessity 
by  and  by.  We  need  not  expect  to  escape  from  all  the  conse- 
quences of  our  fundamental  idea,  which  is  trust  in  the  people.  It 
is  not  that  the  people  are  wise  and  sure  to  go  right,  but  they  are  to 
be  trusted  anyhow,  "go  as  you  please"  being  the  general  policy. 
It  is  right  because  the  people  wish  it  so.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
motto  most  in  the  mouths  of  our  politicians,  "  Vox  populi  vox  DeV^ 
Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  we  are  determined  to  act  as  if  it  were 
true,  to  test  it,  and  perish  if  it  is  not. 

Party  government  began  in  England  with  the  selection  and 
election  of  members  of  Parliament  to  represent  convictions,  and  to 
press  policies  entertained  by  the  voters  who  sent  them  to  their  seats. 
By  slow  degrees  Parliament  became  a  body  of  representatives  in  the 
sense  of  persons  instructed  by  the  voice  of  their  constituents  to  frame 
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and  favor  certain  wishes,  opinions,  and  aspirations  of  the  peoplf 
Bnt  as  the  people  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  had  difPereo 
views  of  policy,  they  naturally  selected  cardinal  issues — ^peace  o 
war,  retrenchment  or  expansion,  protection  or  free-trade,  extension  o 
repression  of  suffrage — ^for  their  rallying-cries,  and  so  formed  Com 
servative  and  Liberal,  Whig  and  Tory  parties.  How  could  a  com 
try  usually  nearly  evenly  divided  between  parties  escape  the  const 
quences  of  violent  and  fatal  conflict,  except  by  encouraging 
superstitious  or  religious  respect  for  the  right  of  the  majorit] 
even  if  it  were  a  majority  of  one?  To  this  the  highest  wisdom  € 
England,  and  America  after  her,  has  come.  To  make  a  majorit 
of  one  just  as  decisive  as  a  majority  of  a  million  has  been  the  mai 
victory  of  self-government  thus  far.  That  is  what  government  b 
party  means,  that  the  government  shall  be  a  government  not  mere! 
ii\fitienced  by  public  opinion — all  governments  must  be — ^but  a  go^ 
emment  that  carries  out  public  opinion,  expressed  through  legal] 
elected  representatives  and  by  a  legal  majority,  in  the  laws  it  mafa 
and  the  policy  it  pursues.  True,  any  one  may  notice  how  far  sha 
of  ideal  perfection  a  government  is  in  which  the  opinions  of  neari 
half  the  whole  voting  force  are  absolutely  of  no  effect.  It  is  tl 
chief  problem  of  representative  and  popular  government  now  1 
devise  some  method  for  the  representation  of  minorities.  The  on] 
protection  now  is  the  check  which  party  majorities  always  feel  : 
the  presence  of  a  minority  that  may  profit  by  their  mistakes  ' 
unseat  them  in  the  next  election.  This  is  a  substantial  check,  y 
an  insufficient  one,  but  until  some  better  one  is  found  it  must  be  r 
lied  on. 

But  what  would  become  of  "  the  machine  "  if  the  English  met 
od  of  a  civil  service,  which  absolutely  removes  the  spoils  of  offi 
from  all  part  or  importance  in  the  canvass,  were  followed  by  tl 
United  States  ?     What,  then,  is  "  the  machine,"  whose  safety  is 
seriously  threatened  by  the  success  of  a  civil-service  reform,  \i 
that  which  has  triumphed  in  Great  Britain  ?    "  The  machine  "  is  ; 
organization  of  parties  about  the  spoils  of  office.     Those  who  ha 
framed  and  who  control  it  are  not  themselves  necessarily  lacking 
sound  principles  and  a  high  national  policy.    They  are  often  since 
patriots.     They  are  however,  as  they  boast,  men  of  afTairs  and 
the  world,  and  they  judge  that  party  organization  to  be  effecti 
must  be  able  to  interest,  move,  and  win  the  support  of  those  w 
are  neither  capable  of  disinterested  patriotism  nor  intelligently  i 
terested  in  the  questions  for  which  parties  stand.    There  is  a  o 
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tain  party  perhaps  it  is  a  quarter,  of  the  population  of  a  great 
eooDtry  like  ours  whose  opinions  and  whose  judgment  in  regard 
to  what  divides  parties  are  nearly  worthless^  and  are  worthless 
because  they  represent  neither  thought  nor  experience.  The  hope 
of  office — it  is  little  more  than  a  hope,  and  a  barren  one  for  ninety 
in  a  hundred  out  of  those  deluded  by  it  —  is  the  main  depen- 
dence of  the  machine  in  both  the  great  parties  in  this  country. 
Without  this,  the  practical  politicians  tell  us,  it  is  in  vain  for  any 
party  in  ordinary  times  to  hope  for  success,  be  its  principles  ever  so 
just  and  true.  The  managers  know  perfectly  well  how  little  influ- 
ence the  spoils  would  have  if  the  rank  and  file  who  go  in  for  them 
knew  the  smallness  of  the  number  who  really  can  receive  the  appoint- 
ments which  a  party  success  throws  open.  Probably  not  one  in  a 
hundred,  of  the  men  whose  party  zeal  is  wholly  dependent  on  their 
expectation  of  office,  ever  attains  the  office  he  covets  and  which  he  has 
been  assured  of.  But  as  Sydney  Smith  defended  the  great  prizes  of 
the  bishoprics  in  England,  as  exerting  an  influence  upon  the  meanest 
curacy,  so  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  successful  party  that  attains  to 
the  administration  of  a  great  State  or  of  the  nation,  though  they  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  eager  expectants  of  them,  are  yet 
sufficient  to  keep  enough  voters  at  close  and  hard  work  at  the  ropes  of 
the  machine,  and  to  enable  party  organizers  to  say  with  a  good  deal 
of  authority,  ^^  Take  away  these  spoils — take  away  from  the  bureaus 
or  great  departments,  whose  heads  are  elected  in  a  party  contest, 
the  power  of  rewarding  with  offices  the  most  diligent  and  effective 
hands  who  have  oiled  and  pulled  the  machine,  and  secured  the  vic- 
tory— and  you  have  taken  away  the  only  sure  means  of  political 
success."  There  can  be  little  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
conviction  on  the  part  of  politicians,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  terrible  force  of  the  machine  as  thus  run.  The  only  question 
is,  whether  its  force  is  not  fatal  to  the  interest  for  which  parties  and 
governments  exist.  Based  upon  the  idea  that  office  is  a  reward  for 
party  services,  it  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  the  only  notion  that  can 
safely  obtain  about  office — i.  e.,  that  it  exists  not  for  those  who  hold 
it,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  nation,  and  is  to  be  filled  only  by  those 
best  qualified  to  fill  it,  not  by  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  it,  have 
done  most  to  elevate  the  dispensers  of  office  to  their  powerful  places. 
Consider  the  debasing  influence  on  heads  of  departments  and  bu- 
reaus of  feeling  that  they  owe  their  places  to  voters  who  have  a 
right  to  cUdm  the  price  of  their  services  !  How  can  they  look 
mainly  at  the  duties  on  the  intelligent  and  earnest  performance  of 
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which  depend  the  use  and  value  to  the  nation  of  their  etatii 
The  administration  becomes  corrupt  from  core  to  circumfereni 
spite  of  itself,  when  every  grade  of  office  but  the  lowest  is 
dent  on  the  favor  or  patronage  of  the  grade  above  it;  whea' 
offices  are  thus  bought,  not  with  direct  bribes — that  might  evei 
less  corrupting,  because  more  open— but  when  a  poisonous  atn 
phere  of  bribery  is  created  by  a  tacit  understanding  that  party  i 
vices,  from  the  Cabinet  down,  are  to  have  the  main  consideratioi 
all  appointments.  The  better  portion  of  the  people,  whose  inl 
est  and  participation  in  poUticH  it  is  so  important  to  uphold  | 
increase,  has  lost  its  respect  for  the  politicians  as  a  class,  beca 
of  the  machine  they  chiefly  depend  on.  The  interest  in  poll 
has  become  largely  an  interest  of  a  oomer-g^'ocery  character,  oq 
betting-  and  card-rooma,  or  race-courses  and  beer-gardens.  ITm 
the  engineers  of  the  machines  work  for  their  recruits  and  the  bo 
who  will  run  with  the  engine.  It  has  dragged  our  politics  in  t 
mire  and  steeped  it  in  rum  and  tobacco,  until  it  is  an  offense, 
the  nostrils  of  those  who  love  their  country  disinterestedly.  A' 
when  decent  and  honest  m«n  complain  of  the  result  of  macU 
politics,  of  the  low  class  of  office-holders  it  promotes,  and  of  \ 
kind  of  tbi-catening  legislation  it  encourages,  they  are  told:  1 
is  all  your  own  fault.  Organization  is  always  effective,  and  alw^ 
wins.  If  you  are  so  torpid,  fasfidious^  or  foolish  that  you  will  t 
attend  the  primaries  and  get  control  of  '  the  machine,'  be  sure 
will  be  run  by  those  who  have  won  the  right  to  run  it  by  givi 
their  time  and  attention  to  it,"  The  employers  of  this  argumt 
know  the  safety  of  using  it,  because  they  know  the  people  tb 
address  it  to  could  not  be  dragged  by  oxen  to  "  the  primaries  "  af 
one  or  two  experiencea  of  what  they  are. 

So  hopeless  has  this  partisan  machinery  made  the  sober  a 
disinterested  citizens  of  the  country  that  they  have  abandoned 
expectations  of  any  reform  in  the  methods  of  parties  so  long 
civil-service  reform  is  neglected  in  America.  They  see  that  p 
ties  in  America  are  now  governed  from  the  bottom,  and  not  fn 
the  top,  and  that,  while  the  bottom  governs,  it  will  rule  or  m 
There  is  no  possible  hope  of  redemption  from  our  political  < 
moralization — in  which  as  a  rule  our  office-holders  are  the  o 
trolling  leaven  of  evil — except  by  liringing  the  force  of  pnl 
opinion  to  bear  upon  the  Government,  outside  of  parties,  and  se 
ing  to  effect  reform  from  above  downward.  Public  opinion  is  1 
made  np,  like  an  election  return,  of  votes  that  each  counts  | 
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and  one  only.  It  is  the  voice  that  has  the  parest  tone  that  goes 
farthest.  Votes  do  not  measure  the  public  opinion  of  this  country. 
If  they  did,  we  might  well  despair  :  they  settle  the  legislators,  but 
public  opinion  has  them  greatly  under  control,  if  it  only  will  exer- 
cise its  authority.  We  want  a  new  political  machine^  the  organi- 
zation of  the  patriotism  and  sense  of  the  people,  who  will  act  to- 
gether in  an  endeavor  to  extort  from  every  Administration  and 
every  (Congress  a  civil-service  reform  essentially  like  that  which 
has  taken  place  so  beneficially  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  idle  to  expect 
any  support  for  this  reform  from  the  smaller  class  of  professional 
politicians  of  this  country.  It  must  be  carried  against  them  and  in 
spite  of  them,  as  it  was  in  England.  They  are  themselves  the  very 
evil  to  be  abated.  In  most  of  the  States  legislative  seats  as  well 
as  administrative  offices  are  in  the  hands  of  persons  whose  personal 
interests  and  whose  tastes  and  views  are  in  accordance  with  the 
spoils  of  office.  Can  we  expect  legislators  who  have  got  their 
places  under  this  system  to  make  laws  to  change  it  radically,  nay, 
to  abandon  and  nu^e  it  impossible  ?  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  refused  to  make  any  appropriation  for  carrying  out  the 
plan  of  civil-service  reform  which  President  Grant  and  President 
Hayes  have  both  recommended.  By  the  simple  refusal  or  silent 
agreement  not  to  allow  so  small  an  appropriation  as  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  commissioners  of  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  office.  Congress  baffled  the  doubtless  honest 
wishes  of  two  successive  Presidents,  whose  experience  in  adminis- 
tration had  enabled  them  to  know  the  importance  of  this  reform, 
from  carrying  it  out  even  in  the  partial  manner  proposed.  Can  we 
expect  any  support  from  Congress  until  the  press  demands  it  ? 
And  will  the  press  demand  it,  until  those  who  support  the  press 
are  themselves  not  only  wiUing  but  anxious  and  clamorous  to  have 
it  advocate  in  the  newspapers  ?  This  state  of  public  opinion  can 
only  be  produced  by  the  union  of  that  portion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, who  have  for  many  years  ignored  politics,  about  a  method  of  po- 
litical reform,  which  can  alone  give  back  its  lost  dignity  to  politics. 
They  must  observe  and  learn  and  follow  the  method  by  which  a  much 
more  difficult  reform  of  the  same  nature  was  achieved  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  was  effected  by  a  few  true  statesmen  and  patriots,  who  threw 
themselves  upon  the  higher  intelligence  and  worth  of  the  country, 
and,  by  patient  adherence  to  sound  principles  of  open  competition 
for  all  offices  below  the  few  that  give  effective  expression  to  that 
change  of  policy  demanded  from  a  new  Cabinet,  gradually  won  the 
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battle  against  Parliament,  against  the  presa,  and  against  the  whn 
omrent  of  usage  and  partiaaDEhip. 

The  reform  began  in  Great  Britain  in  the  bosom  of  men  w] 
knew  the  distinction  between  party  and  partisanBhip — who  beben 
in  the  necessity  and  Dses  of  party  gOTemmcnt,  and  wished  to  moJ 
it,  a3  they  have  done,  more  effective  and  stringent  than  it  ia 
America.  They  knew  that,  if  principles  and  policies  were  to  1 
truly  advanced,  it  must  be  by  organizing  parties  on  some  otli 
grounds  than  the  spoils  principle,  since  that  throws  parties  into  tJ 
control  of  the  sordid  and  the  time-serving.  They  wiehed  to  ho 
the  intelligence  and  worth  of  England  to  the  responsibility  of  se 
govtmment.  In  America  we  have  said  to  our  best  people,  Yi 
are  too  pure,  too  wise,  too  good,  too  disinterested  to  know  anytbii 
about  practical  politics.  Nobody  who  keeps  bia  conscience  in  whi 
gloves  can  be  of  any  service  in  practical  politics  ;  nobody  who  aii 
at  improving  political  methods  can  bo  effective  in  a  primary  mot 
ing  or  a  caucus,  or  a  convention  for  nominating  great  office 
There  we  want  burly,  unscrupulous  partisans,  who  shut  their  ey 
to  everything  but  the  interest  of  the  party,  take  every  advantaj 
of  their  technical  rights,  can  walk  on  the  very  verge  of  the  hiw  ai 
keep  their  footing,  and  are  obedient  to  tho  arrangement  made  f 
them  by  a  little  knot  of  secret  wire-pullers,  whose  very  names  a 
unknown  to  their  follow  citizens,  but  who,  in  a  caucus  or  a  conve 
tion,  turn  out  to  be  the  powers  that  rule.  The  vast  political 
party  importance  of  ignorant  and  unprincipled  nobodies  in  o 
American  politics  is  a  gigantic  threat  of  ruin  !  It  is  difficult  f 
honest  men  of  moral  and  rational  habits  to  understand  their  posltii 
and  influence,  and  it  drives  them  to  needless  despair  of  our  systei 
We  must  break  this  machine  or  it  will  break  us  ;  and  the  place 
break  it  is  by  directing  all  the  force  of  the  thoughtful  people 
the  land  to  the  support  of  our  executive  officers,  the  men  whom  i 
clothed  with  responsibility  and  who  ought  to  be  made  to  govei 
Alas  !  they  are  too  often  afraid  to  govern,  and  therefore  ve  do  n 
look  to  them  as  we  ought  nor  encourage  them  as  we  should  to  car 
out  all  the  measures  of  right  government  that  are  in  their  dirt 
power.  For  instance,  our  Constitution  has  given  the  President  ti 
nomination  of  a  Cabinet  which,  though  requiring  to  be  approT) 
aaA.  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  ia  not  responsible  to  it,  except  by  i) 
peschment,  after  confirmation.  It  was  designed  to  make  the  Eze^ 
tire  of  the  nation  independent  enough  to  carry  on  Ms  own  j 
business  by  the  aid  of  responnble  beads  of  departments  ( 
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dples  and  after  methods  that  partisan  feeling  could  not  disturb. 
But  what  a  miserable  weakening  of  our  Executiye  and  Cabinet  has 
been  effected  by  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  spoils  system  upon 
the  Senate,  by  which  the  appointments  in  all  departments  of  the 
Grovemment  are,  and  haye  long  been,  regarded  as  means  of  sus- 
taining or  rewarding  partisan  services ;  and  in  consequence  of 
which  the  heads  of  departments  can  not  carry  out  any  wise  choice 
in  the  appointment  of  their  necessary  officers,  except  by  the  leave 
and  in  accordance  with  the  irresponsible  wishes  of  persons  not  hav- 
ing the  efficient  working  of  the  department  either  in  their  knowl- 
edge or  view !  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  party  patronage  has  been  the  chief  source  of 
the  enf eeblement  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Government, 
by  fomenting  a  perpetual  irritation  between  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  that  this  has  ren- 
dered the  Administration  irresolute  and  inconsistent,  and  brought  the 
office  of  the  President  into  disrespect.  What  is  all  the  recent  talk 
about  the  need  of  a  strong  man — ^meaning  an  obstinate  and  self-willed 
man — ^in  the  Presidential  office,  but  the  outgrowth  of  a  feeling  that 
a  man  who  will  not  overreach  his  prescribed  rights  and  duties  can 
give  only  a  languid  effect  to  what  the  Constitution  meant  to  make 
an  independent  department  ?  But  it  is  encroachments  on  executive 
powers  originally  bestowed,  encroachments  to  which  party  usage 
has  given  the  only  authority  they  have,  that  have  made  the  Execu- 
tive timid  and  dependent.  So  long  as  Congress  maintains  the  spoils 
system,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  Executive  will  continue  weak;  and, 
so  long  as  it  is  weak,  men  who  fear  disorder  more  than  they  love 
liberty  will  be  distrustful  of  our  institutions,  and  ready  to  hang 
their  hopes  of  the  country  on  some  single  man's  gifts  or  pretensions, 
and  not  on  the  good  sense  and  good  faith  of  the  people  and  the 
authority  of  the  laws  justly  enforced.  The  third-term  movement  is 
one  of  timidity,  and  is  based  on  the  disgraceful  hypothesis  that  the 
safety  of  our  country  depends  upon  the  leadership  of  some  particu- 
lar individual  whose  nomination  and  election  would  bring  one  of 
the  few  great  traditions  of  the  nation  into  contempt.  There  is  no 
leading  man  of  either  great  party  who  would  not  be  safer  (even  if 
his  Administration  were  unwise  and  impolitic)  in  the  Presidential 
chair  than  the  best  man  elected  on  the  grounds  on  which  any  third- 
term  man,  though  the  best  in  the  country,  must  be  elected — namely, 
that  our  institutions  are  so  weak  in  themselves  that  only  a  sacrifice 
of  a  great  tradition  of  the  fathers,  hitherto  treated  as  an  unwritten 


part  of  the  Constitution,  can  save  them — a  doctrine  which  would  et 
lead  to  other  and  more  costly  eacrificGS,  in  which  o\ir  freedom  n 
be  lost.  Wo  do  not  80  much  need  atrong-willed  Presidealsas  a  Btrong^ 
willed  people,  who  will  not  allow  the  prerogatives  of  the  Presidency 
to  be  encroached  upon  and  whittled  away  by  partisan  expediency. 
Not  Btroog  men,  but  strong  laws  strongly  exacted  and  strongly  ad- 
ministered by  Presidents  who  carefully  avoid  legislative  and  judicial 
acta,  but  as  carefully  resist  trespassers  of  the  other  departments  of 
the  Government  on  executive  responsibility.  The  thoughtful  pcopla 
of  the  country,  who  have  sunk  into  silence  and  apathy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  imperative  but  shallow  political  partisanship  that  hu 
long  had  ite  way,  must  leam  that  they  have  a  power  in  sustaining, 
by  sympathy  and  intelligent  and  outspoken  approval  through  the 
press  and  in  the  magazines  and  pulpits,  and  on  all  public  occasion! 
where  the  voice  of  a  wise  man  reaches  far,  the  acts  of  those  high 
officials,  the  President  and  the  heads  of  departments,  when  they 
seek  to  return  to  the  traditions  of  the  Gtorcrnmcnt  in  its  best  and 
earliest  days,  and  to  put  and  keep  in  office  only  men  selected  foi 
their  competency,  character,  and  worth,  without  regard  to  partisan 
considerations.  It  was  only  by  the  support  which  a  few  statesmei) 
of  both  parties  gave  each  other,  and  by  the  support  which  the  smaO 
class  of  the  best  patriots  among  the  electors  gave  them,  that,  by  de- 
grees, a  policy  was  established  in  England  that  gained  steadily  until 
it  ntterly  displaced  the  spoils  system  and  converted  Parliament  and 
party  to  its  views.  When  the  people  come  to  understand,  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  a  plain-speaking  class  of  civil-service  reformers  to  en- 
able them  to  see,  that  they  are  cheated  out  of  the  only  privilege  thi 
spoils  system  promiBes — that  is,  "rotation  in  office,"  and  an  oppop 
tnnity  of  freely  aspiring  to  Government  employ  by  the  spoils  systoni 
itself,  which  confines  offices  to  politicians  by  trade,  a  small  and  viciooi 
class,  and  locks  np  patronage  in  the  hands  of  political  Levites  ;  thai 
thevastmajorityof  those  who  dedre  office  are  not  only  madehelplea 
by  their  very  worth  and  their  inability  to  stoop  to  the  low  door  aj 
which  aspirants  mast  creep  in,  while  the  supposed  right  to  office  il 
converted  into  the  right  of  the  fuglemen  of  trading  politicians  U 
be  rewarded  for  their  services  at  the  cost  of  efficiency  and  integrit] 
in  the  public  service — ^then  we  may  hope  the  people  will  turn  agunii 
the  spoils  system  as  one  that  fattens  upon  their  plainest  rights.  Il 
ought  to  be  an  honorable  unbition,  as  honorable  as  the  service  oj 
the  army  or  navy,  to  enter  the  civil  service  of  the  country.  Thj 
army  and  navy  would  unk  where  the  civil  service  has  sniik,  if  I 
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followed  its  method,  and  the  civil  service  would  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  army  and  navy  service  if  it  followed  the  method  of  appointments 
deemed  necessary  in  both.  In  a  country  needing  a  hundred  thou- 
sand office-holders,  the  vocation  ought  to  be  as  honorable  on  social 
grounds  as  it  is  desirable  on  account  of  its  salaries.  How  can  it  be 
made  so  except  by  making  entrance  to  it  depend  upon  merit,  and 
merit  only,  and  that  merit  to  be  determined  by  open  competition? 
Let  an  examining  board  of  experts  have  the  complete  custody  of 
selecting  from  among  all  aspirants  to  office  (below  the  few  that  must 
be  in  the  free  choice  of  the  President,  not  above  fifty)  by  rules 
publicly  known  and  approved,  and  we  should  soon  have  those  with 
a  native  aptitude  for  governmental  business  aspiring  to  and  ob- 
taining these  places.  The  whole  disgusting  meaning  of  the  word 
politician  as  it  is  now  used  would  lose  its  offensive  tang.  The  prom- 
ising youth  of  the  country,  bom  to  humble  fortunes,  would  make 
a  governmental  career  an  object  of  serious  ambition  and  of  due 
preparation.  It  would  not  matter  how  far  in  the  interior  and  from 
political  centers  they  lived,  nor  how  little  party  influence  they  pos- 
sessed, if  only  they  had  the  brains  and  the  training  that  enabled 
them  to  prove  their  fitness  for  vacancies  in  the  civil  service.  They 
would  not  be  injuring  their  self-respect  and  tempting  the  love  of 
power  in  others  by  cringing  at  the  feet  of  partisans  and  caucus- 
leaders.  They  would  simply  have  the  honest  chance  of  competing, 
on  the  grounds  of  pure  merit,  for  the  places  that  need  competent 
occupants.  What  could  do  so  much  to  elevate  politics  to  its  old 
place  as  this  simple  but  radical  and  effective  change  in  substituting 
open  competition  for  party  and  personal  influence,  in  all  the  offices 
of  the  State  and  country  below  the  few  highest,  which  confessedly 
must  be  made  in  accordance  with  party  triumphs  expressive  of  the 
national  preference,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  great  lines  of  policy, 
newly  demanded  by  a  national  majority  ? 

We  have  entered  into  only  a  few  of  the  questions  raised  by  civil- 
service  reform,  being  chiefly  anxious  to  win  attention  to  the  example 
of  Great  Britain.  We  are  well  aware  that,  the  better  England's 
example  is,  the  worse  a  certain  portion  of  the  American  people  will 
hate  it.  It  is  enough  to  damage  the  best  counsel  with  some  stupid 
demagogues,  to  say  that  it  comes  from  England.  But  such  fools 
are  below  argument,  and  must  be  left  out  of  account  in  this  discus- 
sion. Meanwhile  the  example  of  Great  Britain  is  not  forced  upon 
us  by  her  own  statesmen.  It  is  simply  commended  by  disinterested 
American  students  of  her  system  of  civil-service  administration. 
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We  have  said  nothing,  we  can  say  nothing,  that  precludes  the  nj 
cessity  of  reading  Mr.  Eaton's  work  by  those  who  would  fully  m 
derstand  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  lesson  it  gives.    H 
book  so  valuable  to  the  American  people  has  appeared  in  our  da] 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  vigorous  society  organized,  and  with 
hundred  skillful  lecturers  in  the  field,  whose  sole  business  it  shoul 
be  to  make  the  people  of  the  country  acquainted  with  the  facts  01 
forth  in  Mr.  Eaton's  work.    If  they  were  known,  they  would  creal 
an  inevitable  revolution  in  our  whole  political  sentiment.     Th€ 
will  be  known  and  must  be  considered,  but  how  soon  depends  0 
the  zeal  of  those  who  have  already  estimated  their  value.    The  civi 
service  reform  is  the  truest  issue  before  the  country.    We  have  hi 
a  sham  fight  over  it,  but  we  are  preparing  for  a  real  battle.     It  wi 
be  in  five  years  the  chief  issue,  and  settle,  if  not  the  next,  then  tl 
next  but  one,  Presidential  canvass.    Meanwhile  we  must  not  fail  1 
recognize  the  genuine  interest  of  the  President  in  civil-service  r 
form.    We  believe  him  to  be  truly  in  earnest,  and  doing  the  be 
he  can.    But  he  has  had  li£tle  support  from  his  Cabinett  &nd  le 
from  Congress.     The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  perhaps  done  Ii 
best,  but  he  has  had  a  discounLging  discountenance  from  the  Se 
ate  and  from  the  House.    We  have  had,  doubtless  under  Preside 
tial  inspiration,  a  real  civil-service  reform  going,  on  in  the  New  Yo3 
Custom-HousG,  and  in  the  New  York  Post-Office,  of  a  most  creditab 
kind  ;  but  it  is  local,  and  carried  on  by  the  volunteer  labor  of  liea 
of  the  departments  who  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  it,  as  it  ii 
poses  new  cares  upon  those  who  have  already  enough  to  do.     V 
want  a  universal  system,  a  commission  supported  by  the  nation  a] 
having  for  its  sole  duty  to  inaugurate  and  carry  out  the  meth 
of  open  competition  for  all  governmental  offices,  not  excepted  f 
obvious  and  defensible  reasons.     What  is  required  is  so  well  € 
pressed  in  a  recent  statement  of  principles  set  forth  by  the  ludepc 
dent  Republican  Association  of  New  York  that  we  adopt  it  as  t 
condensation  of  our  hopes  and  wishes  : 

"  The  repeal  of  the  acts  which  limit  the  terms  of  office  of  certJ 
government  officials  to  four  years  ;  the  repeal  of  the  tenure  of  off 
acts  which  limit  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  remove  for  caufi 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  civil-service  commission,  or  equi^ 
lent  measures  to  ascertain  by  open  competition  and  certify  to  t 
President  or  other  appointing  power  the  fitness  of  applicants  : 
nomination  or  appointment  to  all  non-political  offices." 

ILenby  W.  Bellows 


OUR  POUnCAL  DANGERS. 


If  a  close  observer  had  been  asked  at  any  time  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  to  name  the  greatest  danger  to  which  our  national 
peace  and  good  name  were  subject — ^the  danger  most  like  to  come 
upon  us  with  bewildering  suddenness — he  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  reply  that  it  was  that  of  a  contested  Presidential  election.  This 
danger  did  burst  upon  us  three  years  ago.  We  then  escaped, 
through  a  measure  which  might  have  failed  had  it  not  been  forced 
upon  our  legislators  by  a  pressure  from  the  business  community 
which  it  was  difficult  to  resist.  It  needs  little  reading  of  public 
sentiment,  especially  among  Democrats,  to  see  that  this  plan  is  not 
likely  to  be  tried  again  in  our  time.  The  experience  is  too  full  of 
suggestions  for  forming  a  judgment  respecting  the  probable  deci- 
sion of  any  tribunal  which  might  be  proposed.  The  plan  of  1877 
was  adopted  by  both  parties  because  neither  party  could  see  clearly 
what  the  decision  was  likely  to  be.  But  for  this,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  an  agreement  could  have  been  reached.  If  a  similar  con- 
tingency should  meet  us  in  the  future,  and  the  two  parties  be  called 
upon,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  contest,  to  agree  upon  a  tribunal  to 
whose  decision  both  should  submit,  will  it  be  possible  to  select  a 
body  of  men  whose  opinion  neither  party  shall  believe  that  it  can 
fairly  divine  ?  For  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  divination  shall  be  correct ;  the  plan  is  spoiled  if  the  astute 
minds  of  leading  politicians  are  led  to  any  conclusion  whatever,  true 
or  false. 

One  conclusion  which  both  sides  will  draw  from  the  experience 
of  the  past  is,  that  those  with  whom  the  decision  rests  must  have  no 
political  leanings,  or  if  the  leanings  exist  they  must  be  absolutely 
undiscoverable.  The  possibility  of  finding  a  set  of  men  to  fulfill 
these  conditions  will  hardly  be  maintained. 

All  this  does  not  in  any  way  militate  against  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission of  1877.  Few  acts  of  our  political  history  are  more  honor- 
TOi*  oxxx. — ^NO.  280.  18 
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able  to  our  people  than  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  find  a  ^ 
tical  way  out  of  a  difficulty  which,  as  human  nature  goes,  m^ 
have  been  expected  to  culminate  in  anarchy  or  ciyil  war.  \ 

Yet  another  warning  of  what  may  happen  to  us  at  any  moni 
comes  through  the  recent  dispute  in  Maine.  But  for  the  firm  j 
exceptional  position  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Stall 
dual  government  would  have  continued  to  exist  until  the  com 
Presidential  election,  and  the  question  would  have  been  open  whi 
er  the  electors  were  certified  by  a  legal  State  authority.  It  is  i 
to  say  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  judicially  respecting  the  valij 
of  the  certificates,  because  the  question  will  be  raised  not  by  a  cO 
but  by  men  feeling  that  their  duty  to  their  party  and  to  their  ( 
stituents  requires  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  the  i 
tion  of  their  candidate.  Men's  ideas  of  law  differ  when  their  in 
ests  lie  in  opposite  directions.  We  need  not  expect  them  to  a| 
when  there  is  no  judge  to  which  the  case  can  be  submitted. 

In  times  when  one  party  or  the  other  was  almost  sure  to  b 
an  overwhelming  majority,  occasional  disputed  cases  in  Individ 
States  had  little  significance,  and  could  be  safely  ignored.  But 
of  the  curious  political  phenomena  of  the  present  time  is  the 
dency  to  a  balance  between  the  two  parties — a  tendency  wl 
seems  to  be  rather  on  the  increase.  In  several  States  the  two 
ties  are  so  nearly  equal  that  a  change  of  two  or  three  per  c 
of  the  voters  from  one  party  to  the  other  will  change  the  polit 
complexion  of  the  State,  and  every  calculation  seems  to  mak 
probable  that  the  next  Presidential  election  will  turn  upon  the  v 
of  one  or  two  closely  contested  States,  as  it  did  in  1876.  The  \ 
ral  subject  of  the  law  of  elections,  national  as  well  as  State, ' 
assumes  a  gravity  never  before  kno^vn  in  our  history. 

Under  such  a  state  of  things,  the  question  how  a  dispute  a 
who  is  the  rightful  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  avo: 
or  settled  can  not  be  considered  apart  from  the  general  questio 
providing  for  cases  of  contested  elections.  Besides,  it  may  be 
down  as  an  axiom  that  no  far-reaching  question  of  public  policy 
be  intelligibly  considered  apart  from  the  national  habits  and  chi 
teristics  with  which  it  is  associated.  Such  a  question  may  be 
pected  to  assume  a  different  bearing  in  every  different  commm 
and,  as  the  modes  of  action  and  thought  of  the  community  cha 
these  bearings  change  with  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  ask  the  re 
to  take  a  somewhat  wider  survey  of  the  situation  than  wouI< 
necessary  for  the  mere  discussion  of  a  point  of  law. 
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The  views  which  we  wish  to  present  will  be  reached  in  the  most 
natural  order  if  we  begin  with  the  consideration  of  a  question  re< 
specting  which  the  most  conflicting  opinions  are  entertained.  Are 
onr  political  practices  pnre  or  cornipt?  Do  oar  political  parties 
represent  the  good  faith  of  the  honest  commonity,  or  do  they  sim- 
ply illnstrate  the  depth  of  corruption  and  inefficiency  to  which  hon- 
est men  will  aQow  their  government  to  sink  through  their  own 
neglect  to  take  the  control  of  public  afEairs  ?  We  may  find  this 
question  answered  in  directly  opposite  ways,  according  to  the  special 
features  of  our  political  practices  to  which  we  turn  our  attention. 
The  patriotic  citieen,  anxious  to  prove  to  suspicious  foreigners  that 
our  system  of  political  management  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
nation,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  find  facts  on  which  to  base  his  thesis. 

As  an  example  of  universal  good  faith  he  could  take  the  votes 
of  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  during  the  half -cen- 
tury which  has  elapsed  since  the  electors  were  first  chosen  especially 
to  vote  for  designated  candidates.  Some  three  thousand  men  in 
sU  have  been  selected  for  this  purpose.  No  oath,  no  pledge  of  any 
kind,  verbal  or  written,  is  ever  required  of  them.  In  law  they  are 
perfectly  free  to  vote  as  they  thhik  best,  and  no  legal  disability 
would  foUow  their  action  should  they  exercise  this  freedom  in  their 
own  way.  In  order  that  no  outside  pressure  may  affect  them,  they 
vote  by  ballot.  Tet  not  one  of  these  thousands  of  men  has  ever 
failed  to  comply  with  the  silent,  unenf orcible,  and  extra-legal  under- 
standing with  which  he  was  chosen.  There  are  very  strong  reasons 
why  no  such  understanding  should  exist,  and  the  arguments  for  ig- 
noring it  may  be  made  to  look  as  strong  as  those  for  recognizing  it. 
Yet  the  conscience  of  the  individual  has  always  placed  the  sacred- 
ness  of  good  faith  above  every  other  consideration. 

No  matter  how  carefully  we  probe  our  politics  to  discover  signs 
of  corruption,  we  shall  find  the  same  rule  to  hold.  There  are  un- 
written laws  of  courtesy  and  good  faith  which,  though  they  have 
sometimes  been  ignored  by  corrupt  bodies  in  remote  quarters,  are 
never  lost  sight  of  in  Washington.  Where  the  distant  spectator 
sees  only  a  conflict  in  which  each  party  is  determined  to  get  the 
better  of  the  other,  by  fair  means  or  f oid,  there  is  really  a  scrupu- 
lous regard  by  each  party  for  the  rights  of  the  other,  so  far  as  these 
rights  are  mutually  understood.  When  conmiissioners  were  chosen 
by  each  House  of  Congress  to  decide  who  was  elected  President, 
the  Democratic  House  chose  two  Republicans,  and  the  Republican 
Senate  two  Democrats,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  from  which 
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not  even  the  interests  at  stake  and  the  deep  feeling  of  wrong  od 
make  either  party  deviate.  Such  examples  as  these,  which  ni| 
be  multiplied  indefinitely,  show  beyond  doubt  that,  beneath  evi 
thing  which  has  the  appearance  of  dishonesty  and  corruption  in 
politics,  there  lies  a  substratum  of  good  faith,  amply  secure  for 
support  of  the  best  attainable  system. 

But  the  cynic  who  thinks  our  public  men  and  our  political  ha' 
worse  than  those  of  any  other  enlightened  nation  can  also  find  an 
material  on  which  to  base  an  apparently  conclusive  argument, 
can  show  that  our  political  contests  have  ceased  to  turn  upon  q 
tions  of  public  policy,  and  are  reduced  to  a  scramble  for  power 
tween  two  sets  of  men,  each  of  whom  expect  to  use  their  powei 
the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  supporters.  The  next  Presides 
election  bounds  the  horizon  of  all  our  active  politicians  ;  beyond  t 
is  the  deluge— chaos — ^no  one  thinks  what.  The  constant  incv 
in  the  number  of  contested  elections  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  re 
ness  and  even  the  avidity  with  which  authorities  are  found  ri 
to  avail  themselves  of  technical  quibbles  to  set  aside  the  votes 
whole  community  ;  the  fact  that  four  fifths  of  all  contested  elect 
to  Congress  are  either  decided  in  favor  of  the  dominant  part 
annulled  by  an  almost  pure  party  vote ;  the  failure  of  Congresi 
three  years  to  make  any  serious  attempt  to  guard  against  a  conte 
election  of  President ;  the  open  distribution  of  offices  as  rewardi 
party  services ;  in  fine,  the  approach  to  universality  with  whicl 
see  every  decently  open  question  of  political  law  decided  accor 
to  the  political  sympathies  of  the  judges — are  specimens  of  the  1 
and  opinions  which  can  be  adduced  to  show  the  absence  of  all  ] 
ciple  from  our  politics,  and  the  irresistible  progress  of  a  reig 
corruption  which  shall  involve  our  institutions  in  destruction. 

How  shall  we  reconcile  these  discordant  conclusions,  each  s< 
ingly  based  upon  the  strongest  possible  foundations  of  fact  ? 
there  any  middle  ground  between  the  two  extremes  ?  The  pc 
who  tries  to  find  any  such  ground  will  be  hopelessly  bewild< 
Each  of  the  opposing  conclusions  is  true  in  its  own  way,  an 
showing  how  they  are  to  be  reconciled  we  shall  find  the  key  t< 
whole  difficulty.  The  substratum  of  good  faith  indicated  by 
set  of  facts  really  exists  in  all  its  security,  but  we  have  no  suffi< 
system  of  laws,  written  or  unwritten,  based  upon  it.  The  case 
be  stated  in  a  nutshell  in  the  form  of  two  propositions  : 

Wherever  there  is  any  well-understood  law  or  custom  by  ii 
all  parties  are  bound,  we  find  obedience  rendered  with  the  most  t 
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pnlooB  fidelity,  and  at  any  expense  of  personal  or  political  in- 


Where  there  is  no  snch  law  or  custom,  all  parties  feel  themselves 
at  liberty  to  gain  any  advantage  they  can  by  any  means,  good  or 
bad,  which  Providence  may  have  placed  within  their  reach. 

The  root  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  we  have  no  juridical  system 
governing  cases  of  contested  elections  which  expresses  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community.  This  moral  sense  is  all  right  and  amply 
sufficient  to  secure  an  impartial  decision  of  every  case,  and  only 
needs  the  guiding  hand  of  well-established  and  understood  legal 
decisions.  Good  morals  and  integrity  of  purpose  are  not  sufficient 
to  secure  a  general  agreement  among  men  as  to  their  mutual  rights 
and  privileges.  Even  an  ethical  system  of  the  most  abstract  kind 
could  not  be  evolved  out  of  the  intellect  without  reference  to  the 
experience  of  society.  A  system  of  law  defining  the  mutual  duties 
of  man  under  every  variety  of  circumstances  is  the  growth  of  ages, 
and  never  reaches  full  maturity,  no  matter  how  good  we  may  sup- 
pose man  to  be.  Therefore  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  men 
have  no  law  to  guide  them,  and  habitually  decide  by  force  questions 
which  ought  to  be  decided  by  law,  they  mtist  be  morally  degraded. 
What  they  want  is  a  system  of  law,  by  which  all  shall  be  guided. 

The  rc^er  may  be  expected  to  reply  to  this,  that  laws  and  cus- 
toms form  the  best  possible  criterion  of  the  moral  state  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  when  the  eulogist  of  our  people  admits  that  our 
laws  and  customs  are  insufficient  to  secure  political  justice  he  con- 
cedes away  his  whole  case.  We  admit  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  soundness  to  this  answer,  but  claim  that  it  is  only  one  of  those 
rude  approximations  to  truth  upon  which  it  is  fallacious  to  base  a 
conclusion.  '  Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  pause  a  moment  to 
guard  against  a  mistake  respecting  the  objective  point  at  which  we 
aim  in  the  discussion.  Our  object  is  not  to  discuss  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  nation,  or  to  prove  that  we  are  a  much  better  people 
than  would  be  supposed  from  the  state  of  our  political  law,  but  to 
show  the  imperfect  state  of  that  law  and  the  causes  to  which  the 
imperfections  are  due.  If  our  corrupting  practices  afford  a  true 
index  of  our  moral  state,  it  is  entirely  useless  to  discuss  their  impor- 
tance. We  must,  therefore,  assume  that  there  is  a  discordance  be- 
tween our  morals  and  our  conduct,  or  the  whole  discussion  will  be 
a  mere  piece  of  moralizing. 

As  already  intimated,  we  admit  a  general  tendency  in  the  law 
of  the  country  to  reflect  the  moral  state  of  its  people,  but  we  claim 
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t^'Cbat  tliis  tendeney^  may  be  iDterfcrad  with  ii^/inany  canBCS, 
,  Or  artificial.  Prominent  among  these  oMJKCs  are  changes  it 
I  constitution  and  habits  of  the  people,  aad  coaeeqnently  in  tha 
[  jects  upon  which  their  lawa  are  reijuired  to  operate.  Wil 
'  eseaying  a  hasty  gohcra&aation,  w«  may  venture  the  e 
I  that,  under  great  and  rapid  changes  in  the  relations  of 
'  oonaeqnently  in  the  questions  which  are  to  be  decided  in  ord( 
I  justice  may  be  done,  the  law  will  always  be  found  in  a  chaoti 
justice  insecure,  and  practices  corrupt.  Wo  have  a  well- 
I  illostration  in  our  recent  history.     The  vast  development  ol 

railroad  system  in  our  country  and  the  habit  on  the  part  of 
'  holders  and  managers  of  mortgaging  their  corporate  rights  to 
out  their  enterprises  have  given  rise  to  a  multitude  of  legal  qn( 
wholly  unknown  in  former  times.     What  is  the  result  ?    GrJ 
legislation,  repudiated  bonds,  endless  litigation  respecting  pi 
in  roads,  an  absence  of  continuous  good  faith  between  rival 
rations  which  would  be  regarded  as  scandalous  in  pnblic  life, 
general  uncertainty  respecting  the  mutual  rights  of  those  cone 
which  would  be  wholly  intolerable  in  any  other  class  of  affairR,! 
Our  whole  national  history  has  been  marked  by  changes  in 
political  habits  which  would  alono  be  sufficient  to  account  m 
great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  our  political  jurisprudence,  and  of  ib 
we  shall  presently  show  the  bearing.    The  trouble  is  intensified 
the  natural  cure  prevented,  by  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of 
United  States  and  of  the  separate  States  make  no  jirovision  for; 
Bystem  of  political  jurisprudence,  or  for  the  growth  of  a  systea 
law  to  govern  cases  of  contested  elections. 

The  contrast  between  the  development  of  the  law  of  prij 
lights  and  that  of  elections  will  be  made  clear  by  a  mere  gland 
the  two  systems  of  procedure  to  which  they  have  respectively) 
Disputants  at  law  have  to  submit  their  cases  to  a  court  comp< 
of  men  especially  trained  tor  the  purpose,  whose  impartial!^ 
aecured  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  action.     In  prononncia 
decision,  the  Court  accompanies  its  judgment  with  an  expositid 
the  principles  on  which  the  decision  is  based  ;  and,  in  the 
the  higher  tribunals,  this  exposition  is  published  for  the  inf  oi 
of  the  public,  and  the  guidance  of  other  judges.     A  basis  is 
laid  for  better  understan^ng  between  man  and  man,  because 
judges  are  bound  either  to  follow  the  precedent  or  give  their: 
sons  for  deviating  from  it,  and  the  public,  knowing  this,  can 
itself  aoccadingly.    The  neoes»ty  of  submitting  to  the  d< 
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dudes  the  possibility  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  individaal,  and 
salHnission  is  easy,  because  the  party  feels  that  the  decree  is  in 
accordance  with  an  established  principle,  to  be  impartially  applied 
in  all  cases  of  a  like  character.  A  law-abiding  habit  is  thus 
formed  which,  in  a  progressive  and  healthy  state  of  society,  grows 
stronger  with  every  generation  nntil  it  becomes  quite  ineradicable  ; 
while  the  number  of  questions  which  might  lead  to  litigation  con- 
tinually tends  to  diminish  by  being  assimilated  to  cases  already  de- 
cided.  Of  course  this  tendency  may  be,  and  commonly  is,  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  new  complications  in  the  relations  of  men 
to  each  other,  but  this  is  no  fault  of  the  system. 

There  is  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  thhig,  any  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  a  law  of  elections  growing  in  this  same  way,  and 
commanding  the  same  respect  from  all  interested  parties.  A  sys- 
tem of  such  law  would  be  far  simpler  than  that  of  the  common  law, 
because  of  the  less  variety  in  the  cases  to  be  adjudicated.  The 
methods  of  voting  and  making  the  returns,  and  indeed  the  whole 
process  of  determining  the  will  of  the  people,  are,  in  their  essential 
features,  the  same  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Union,  and  remain 
almost  unchanged  through  long  periods  of  time.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  wrongs,  whether  these  wrongs  consist  in  fraudulent 
voting,  fraudulent  ballots,  wrong  spelling  of  names,  mistakes  in 
counting,  failure  on  the  part  of  officers  to  comply  with  the  letter  of 
the  law  in  conducting  the  elections  and  formulating  their  reports, 
or  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  certify  the  re- 
sults of  elections,  has  remained  unchanged  within  the  memory  of 
every  reader,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  after  our  youngest  grand- 
children shall  have  passed  away. 

Yet  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  enunciating  a  single  principle 
which  the  Executives  and  Legislatures  of  the  States  would  feel  bound 
to  enforce  against  the  interests  of  their  party.  Let  us  look,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  very  first  point  which  would  be  taken  up  by  a  lawyer 
or  statesman  empowered  to  draw  up  a  code  of  election  laws.  The 
laws  of  the  Union  and  of  the  several  States  prescribe  certain  forms 
of  procedure  to  those  officers  who  conduct  elections  and  make  the 
returns.  As  examples,  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President 
must  give  in  their  votes  on  the  same  day  through  the  United  States; 
in  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  many  other  States,  the  selectmen  are 
required  to  make  public  declaration  of  the  votes  in  open  town  meet- 
ing ;  town  clerks  must,  within  ten  days,  transmit  copies  of  the  record 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.    Now,  suppose  some  of  these 
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formalities  are  not  complied  with :  the  electors  are  preyented  h 
snow-storm  from  meeting  on  the  prescribed  day;  the  selectd 
neglect  to  make  the  declaration  required ;  the  town  clerks  do  ] 
make  their  returns  antU  the  eleventh  day.  The  very  first  qaest 
which  would  occur  to  the  codifier  is,  IJnder  what  circumstan 
shall  the  votes  thus  discredited  be  counted,  and  under  what  ciron 
stances  rejected  ?  It  would  hardly  do  to  prescribe  that  the  fact 
the  informality  should  be  always  ignored  by  the  certifying  auth 
ity,  because  not  only  would  the  law  then  become  a  dead  letter,  1 
the  door  might  be  opened  to  successful  fraud.  On  the  other  hs 
it  would  be  contrary  to  sound  policy  to  require  that  all  such  retu 
should  be  unconditionally  rejected,  because  it  would  then  be  witil 
the  power  of  an  officer  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people  by  mere  n< 
lect,  and  scarcely  any  regulation  could  be  made  as  a  safeguard  wU 
might  not  become  a  pitfall  for  catching  the  votes  of  the  communi 
Some  course  between  the  two  extremes  would  therefore  have  to 
adopted.  That  a  judicial  tribunal  would  find  any  difficulty  in  f 
mulating  principles  by  which  such  cases  should  be  decided  we  i 
hardly  believe.  Common  sense  teaches  that  the  result  of  an  el 
tion  is  really  fixed  when  the  polls  are  closed,  and  that  the  object 
all  subsequent  proceedings  is  simply  to  ascertain  that  result,  j 
regulations  for  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  officers  are  design 
solely  to  make  the  process  of  ascertainment  certain  and  easy.  Hei 
only  such  errors  on  the  part  of  returning  officers  as  would  defi 
this  object  ought  to  lead  to  the  rejection  of  their  returns — sn 
errors,  for  instance,  as  were  purposely  coramitted  with  fraudulc 
intent. 

The  general  view  which  the  public  are  apt  to  take  of  this  cli 
of  questions  is  a  very  interesting  subject  of  study  in  connecti 
with  the  development  of  juridical  ideas.  Contrary  to  currc 
ideas,  the  layman  is  more  likely  to  exact  a  rigid  literal  interpret 
tion  of  the  law  than  the  educated  jurist.  The  views  of  the  relati 
stages  of  the  two  systems  of  law  which  we  wish  to  convey  are  w 
illustrated  by  a  case  said  to  have  occurred  in  an  Eastern  court  s€ 
eral  years  ago. 

The  defendant  was  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note.  The  ci 
against  him  was  so  clear  that  his  counsel  was  embarrassed  to  fi] 
any  plausible  defense.  Carefully  scrutinizing  the  note,  he  at  leng 
noticed  that  it  promised  something  entirely  different  from  what  t 
plaintiff  claimed.  He  triumphantly  informed  the  Court  that  I 
client  stood  ready  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  his  contract,  which  only  ] 
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quired  bim  to  pay  the  plaintifE  three  hundred  doUs.  We  can  readi- 
ly imagine  the  embarrassment  which  this  plea  might  have  caosed 
to  a  bench  of  Gkurcelons.  *'  In  this  case/'  they  would  have  reflected, 
*^  the  defendant  has  made  a  promise  in  plain  and  unambiguous  Eng- 
lish. The  plaintifE  now  appears  and  asks  judgment  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  contract  meant  something  radically  different  from  its 
literal  meaning.  If  we  admit  that  a  contract  can  say  one  thing  and 
mean  another,  where  shall  we  stop  ?  What  excuse  can  we  find  for 
supposing  that  the  defendant  meant  anything  but  what  he  said  ?  ^ 
But  in  the  actual  case  the  Court  had  none  of  those  scruples.  The 
only  answer  it  deigned  to  make  to  the  plausible  attorney  was, 
''Brother  Smith,  you  are  behind  the  age.'' 

This  answer  was  perhaps  more  philosophically  true  than  the 
Court  intended  it  to  be.  In  a  primitive  state  of  jurisprudence  the 
Judge  would  not  have  dared  to  decide  that  the  written  document 
meant  one  thing  when  it  said  another.  It  is  only  as  intelligence  and 
correct  ideas  of  justice  become  more  fully  developed  that  men  be- 
come ready  to  look  at  the  substance  rather  than  the  form — ^the  thing 
meant  rather  than  the  thing  expressed.  The  unlearned  public  are 
inclined  to  take  the  older  view,  and  to  form  an  extraordinary  idea 
both  of  the  necessity  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  outward  forms  of 
expression  and  procedure.  The  common  man's  idea  of  a  legal  gov- 
ernment is  embodied  in  an  apostolic  succession  of  written  certifi- 
cates, each  duly  signed  by  the  required  officer  and  embellished  with 
the  proper  seal  With  the  failure  of  any  link  of  the  chain  the  magic 
succession  is  broken,  and  all  that  follows  is  a  reign  of  anarchy,  and 
not  of  law.  Of  course  this  idea  carries  with  it  the  converse  one,  that 
whatever  bears  the  proper  impress  and  is  done  in  due  form  is  for 
that  very  reason  right.  Any  set  of  men  who  can  get  the  proper  cer- 
tificates form  a  legal  Legislature.  As  such  they  constitute  the  high- 
est law-making  power,  and  are  subject  to  no  law  except  the  Constitu- 
tion by  authority  of  which  they  assemble.  Men  whom  they  exclude 
have  no  right  to  a  seat,  debts  which  they  repudiate  are  no  longer 
due,  and  the  money  which  they  declare  legal  is  the  only  kind  that 
any  debtor  is  bound  to  pay. 

We  must  not,  however,  denounce  this  slavish  adherence  to  forms 
as  unworthy  of  all  sound  jurisprudence.  The  system  is  necessary 
in  a  certain  moral  state  of  society.  If  it  leads  us  to  Scylla  on  one 
side  there  is  a  Charybdis  in  which  we  may  be  ingulfed  on  the  other. 
If  the  Judge  deviates  from  the  letter,  the  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  is  that  of  being  governed  only  by  his  own  interests  or 
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prejudices,  and  of  Betting  to  society  an  example  of  laxitf  I 
followed  in  coses  where  it  will  do  more  mthtchicf  tban  a.  rigoroas 
adherence  to  the  letter.  When  we  deviate  from  the  letter,  it  ia 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  be  guided  by  a  clear  and  well- 
defined  appreciation  of  the  substance.  Now,  this  presappoees  an 
advanced  stage  of  juridical  ideas,  and  the  practicability  of  the 
change  roust  depend  on  the  state  of  society.  It  is  a  question  which 
every  one  can  consider  for  himself,  whetbcr  wo  have  reached  this 
stage  of  progress. 

An  excellent  illuatration  of  the  points  we  are  seeking  to  eluci- 
date is  afforded  by  the  recent  dispute  in  Maine.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  proceedings  which  finally  resulted  in  giving  the  con- 
trol of  affairs  to  the  Republicans  fully  satisfied  the  popular  ideas 
of  political  law,  and  whether  many  excellent  people,  having  no 
sympathy  with  the  course  of  Governor  Garcelon  and  his  Council, 
have  not  felt  that  the  Court  was  governed  more  by  the  political 
exigency  of  the  case  than  by  sound  law,  in  deciding  that  men  who 
held  no  certificate  from  the  Governor  could  legally  take  seats  in 
the  Legislature  before  the  fact  of  their  election  had  been  formally 
inquired  into  by  that  body.  That  the  exigency  was  an  imperative 
one  must  have  been  plain  to  any  one  able  to  devote  a  little  calm 
and  impartial  reflection  to  the  case.  The  theory  on  which  the 
Governor  proceeded  was  that,  in  counting  and  examining  the  votes, 
ho  was  bound  to  reject  any  and  all  returns  which  he  might  be 
pleased  to  consider  informal.  We  have  his  word  that  be  applied 
this  theory  with  such  impartiality  that  he  rejected  more  Demo- 
cratic than  Republican  returns.  But  so  great  was  the  proportion 
of  rejected  returns  that  the  small  surplus  of  Republican  majorities 
thrown  out  was  sufficient  to  deprive  some  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  elected  members  of  their  seats,  and  to  change  the  polilicttl 
complexion  of  the  Legislature,  Now,  it  is  plain  to  any  one  who  will 
look  into  the  subject  that,  if  this  system  should  become  universal, 
the  continuance  of  a  republican  form  of  government  would  be  no 
longer  possible.  The  people  of  Maine  are  among  the  best  educated 
of  the  Union,  and,  if  their  town  officers  can  not  prepare  rctaros 
which  will  stand  the  scrutiny  of  examination,  it  is  ccrt^un  that 
those  of  no  other  State  can.  If  the  question  whether  a  return  is 
formal  ia  to  be  considered  and  decided  by  every  Governor  in  his 
own  way,  and  aceording  to  his  own  notions  of  formality,  people 
would  soon  conclude  that  it  was  useless  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
TOting.    The  advice  of  a  counoil  of  lawyers  at  tbo  table  of  every 
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retaming  board  would  not  suffice  unless  the  lawyers  knew  exactly 
what  the  Grovemor's  ideas  of  form  were.  Under  any  plan  which 
eoold  be  put  into  operation,  the  Executive  could  find  excuses  for 
rejecting  returns  enough  to  elect  a  majority  of  his  own  choice,  un- 
less the  majority  against  him  was  so  great  as  to  render  such  a  course 
suicidal. 

The  Supreme  Court  might  therefore  have  decided  as  it  did,  on 
the  ground  that  self-preservation  is  the  highest  law.  But,  if  we 
look  at  the  matter  closely,  we  shall  see  that  the  Court  did  nothing 
more  than  apply  to  a  political  case  the  very  same  kind  of  law  which 
is  every  day  applied  to  transactions  between  individuals.  The 
reader  may  derive  instruction  as  well  as  amusement  from  the  parallel 
between  tiie  view  of  one  of  the  returns  taken  by  Governor  Garce- 
lon  and  the  legal  plea  of  the  ingenious  Smith  already  referred  to. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  one  or  more  of  the  returns  the  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  for  some  of  the  candidates  was  indicated  by  writ- 
ing the  word  ^*  ditto  "  in  the  column  devoted  to  the  numbers.  These 
returns  were  all  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  the  number  of  votes 
was  not  stated.  The  Governor  made  no  serious  pretense  of  not 
knowing  what  the  returns  meant,  for  every  child  of  ten  years  old 
and  upward  is  well  acquainted  with  the  form  of  expression  used. 
The  meaning  was  clear  and  decisive,  the  only  fault  being  that  the 
statement  was  not  made  in  such  a  form  as  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  Executiva  So,  in  the  Boston  case.  Brother  Smith  made  no  pre- 
tense of  believing  that  his  client  meant  anything  but  dollars  when 
he  drew  his  note  for  dolls,  only  he  did  not  express  himself  in  the 
right  way.  It  is  perhaps  har^y  fair  to  the  zealous  lawyer  to  claim 
a  parallel,  for  his  case  was  certainly  incomparably  stronger  than 
that  of  the  fastidious  Gk)vemor,  insomuch  as  doU  is  a  well-known 
English  word,  and  he  only  asked  the  Court  that  the  note  should  be 
adjudged  to  mean  what  it  said,  while  the  Governor  asked  that  plain 
English,  or  at  least  conmiercial  English,  should  be  ruled  out  on  the 
ground  (we  suppose)  of  not  expressing  anything. 

Far  from  being  an  opinion  to  suit  an  exigency,  no  more  whole- 
some and  timely  lesson  in  political  morals  and  jurisprudence  was 
ever  given  to  the  American  people  than  that  contained  in  the  an- 
swers of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  to  the  questions  submitted. 
The  men  who  had  the  courage  and  penetration  to  frame  these  an- 
swers deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  men  without  regard  to  party,  and 
the  principles  on  which  the  decision  was  based  should  be  taught  in 
our  public  schools  throughout  the  land.    The  substance  of  the  prin- 
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ciples  is  that  the  highest  authority  m  the  State,  in  issning  certiBcates 
of  election,  ia  bound  by  the  same  kind  of  law  that  rulea  between  man 
and  man  ;  that  a  fraudulent  or  incorrect  paper  ia  of  no  value  ;  that 
a  political  party  hoB  no  more  right  to  take  advantage  of  technical 
defects,  or  of  certificates  wrongly  issued,  than  an  individual  haa  ; 
and  that  the  men  who,  on  the  face  of  the  honest  returns,  appear  to 
be  elected  to  the  Legislature,  have  a  right  to  meet  and  organize, 
even  if  they  do  not  have  the  official  certificates.  Democrats  who 
now  denounce  this  law  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  the  very  law  under 
which  their  party  took  possession  of  the  State  governments  of  Lou- 
isiana and  South  Carolina  in  1877,  after  their  certificates  of  election 
had  been  refused  by  proceedings  quite  analogous  to  those  of  Gov- 
ernor Garcclon  in  Maine.  The  close  parallel  between  the  two  cases 
shows  how  little  room  there  is  for  bringing  partisan  considerations 
into  the  matter. 

Why  ia  it  that  our  political  law  is  so  far  behind  our  private  law  ? 
To  state  the  question  more  exactly,  why  do  we  find  in  our  political 
management  a  total  absence  of  those  well-established  habits  of  reg- 
ulating disputes  which  naturally  grow  up  in  every  civilized  com- 
munity ?  The  answer  is,  that  we  have  excluded  from  our  politics 
that  plan  of  deciding  questions  which  the  experience  of  ages  shows 
to  be  the  only  one  under  which  a  system  of  jurisprudence  can  be 
developed,  namely,  the  plan  of  submitting  all  disputes  to  indepen- 
dent and  impartial  tribunals,  bound  to  do  justice,  and  to  assign  the 
reasons  for  their  decisions.  The  growth  of  political  law  was  made 
impossible  when  we  introduced  from  the  mother-country  the  con- 
stitution^ provision  that  Legislatures  should  be  the  sole  judges  of 
the  elections  of  their  members.  However  sonnd  may  have  been  the 
reasons  for  this  provision  in  England,  or  in  times  past,  in  onr  own 
land  they  have  all  passed  away  with  the  changes  in  our  political 
feelings,  and  the  practice  is  now  only  a  source  of  mischief.  That 
the  qualities  we  have  described  as  attaching  to  judicial  decisions 
can  never  attach  to  the  decisions  of  a  largo  deliberative  body,  hard- 
ly needs  argument.  In  the  first  place,  unless  the  case  is  a  very 
simple  one,  only  an  insignificant  number  of  the  members  can  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  its  merits.  They  are  neither  sworn  to  do 
justice,  bound  to  give  reasons  for  their  action,  nor  expected  to  fol- 
low any  precedent.  They  may  vote  one  way  to-day  and  directly 
the  opposite  to-morrow,  without  being  called  to  account.  Their  de- 
cisions form  no  precedent  for  themselves  or  any  one  else.  At  party 
contests  increase  in  virulence,  we  see  a  oonstant  tendency  to  divide 
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on  party  lines  in  all  cases  of  contested  elections,  and  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  party  fealty  always  to  vote  for  the  party  contestant.  Un- 
less some  moral  revolution  occurs^  the  practice  will  continue  grow- 
ing worse,  and  we  may,  in  time,  expect  to  see  all  cases  of  the  kind, 
in  which  there  is  the  smallest  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  de- 
cided by  a  party  vote. 

The  only  cure  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  introduce  the  system 
of  submitting  all  cases  of  contested  elections,  and  all  cases  involving 
the  duties  of  the  various  officers  engaged  in  conducting  and  declar- 
ing them,  to  regularly  constituted  courts.  The  habit  of  submission 
to  law,  which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  national  character,  would 
then  insure  a  peaceable  and  satisfactory  determination  of  every 
case,  and  the  growth  of  a  system  of  political  law  as  permanent  and 
well-defined  as  the  law  regulating  the  relations  of  individuals.  The 
only  strong  objection  which  is  likely  to  be  made  to  such  a  course  is, 
that  the  questions  to  be  submitted  are  political,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  decided  by  a  court  of  law.  One  of  the  strongest  objec- 
tions to  the  Electoral  Ck>mmission  was,  that  it  brought  the  Supreme 
Court  into  politics.  The  fact  that  a  question  was  a  political  one 
has  been  adduced  as  a  reason  why  the  courts  should  refuse  to  decide 
it.  At  the  bottom  of  these  objections  is,  no  doubt,  the  fear  that  the 
Court  might  pronounce  a  decision  contrary  to  the  popular  will,  and 
that  the  latter  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  sure  to  be  executed  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Court,  which  would  thus  fall  into  contempt. 

We  may  begin  with  the  consideration  of  this  last  objection. 
Under  the  proposed  plan  a  court  could  not  possibly  decide  against 
the  popular  will  for  the  reason  that  its  office  would  be  to  determine 
what  that  will  was,  and  to  pronounce  such  judgments  that  it  should 
be  certainly  executed.  To  claim  that  political  questions  ought  not 
to  be  the  subjects  of  judicial  decision  is  either  to  mistake  what 
political  questions  are  or  to  claim  that  our  political  practices  should 
not  be  amenable  to  law.  Such  questions  as  whether  A  or  B  is 
elected  to  Congress  ;  whether  an  officer  could  be  considered  2iA  pri- 
ma facie  entitled  to  a  seat  without  a  certificate  from  the  Executive 
of  his  State ;  whether  a  disputed  return  should  or  should  not  be 
considered  valid  ;  whether  this  person  or  that  had  a  right  to  vote, 
are  not  properly  political,  but  so  vitally  affect  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals that  they  are  proper  to  be  decided  by  a  court  of  law.  The 
purification  of  our  political  practices,  in  this  one  way  in  which  it 
can  be  effected,  must  continue  to  become  a  matter  of  more  impera- 
tive necessity.    The  further  society  advances  in  wealth  and  civili- 
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zatioD,  and  the  more  complex  the  relation  between  different  mM 
and  different  Classen,  the  mora  complex  and  the  more  exact  must  bi 
the  legal  syatem  by  which  thoae  relations  are  regulated.  Rulea  o 
right  and  wrong,  which  would  entirely  suffice  in  a  new  mining  town 
would  be  wholly  insufBcicnt  in  a  great  city.  The  «mple  laws  unde; 
which  our  ancestors  lived  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  would  be  whoUi 
insufficient  at  the  present  time.  What  would  be  our  social  state,  i 
during  our  whole  history  wo  had  adopted  a  plan  of  settling  pri 
vate  disputes  under  which  no  permanent  development  of  law  wai 
possible  ?  What  would  have  been  tolerable  a  century  ago  woul< 
now  be  destnictive  of  all  progress.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  wi 
have  done  in  onr  plan  of  settling  cont«sted  elections.  There  an 
strong  reasons  for  an  improvement,  which  do  not  exist  in  any  otha 
country,  and  which  have  not  before  existed  in  our  own,  but  whid 
we  are  very  apt  to  overlook.  We  can  look  to  no  other  country  foi 
our  precedents,  because  in  no  other  enlightened  country  are  eleo 
tions  so  frequent,  the  officers  to  be  elected  so  numerous,  and  thi 
legal  questions  connected  with  them  so  complex  The  fact  that  i 
given  system  has  sufficed  for  England  affords  no  reason  why  i' 
should  suffice  for  ourselvca 

Another  thing  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  case  is  thi 
consolidation  of  certain  political  habits  within  the  present  genera 
tion  which  ncecssitatc  our  taking  new  views  of  many  public  ques 
tions.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  and  exact  definition  d 
what  these  changes  consist  in  :  they  are  rather  to  be  inferred  fron 
the  several  features  exhibited  by  a  sorrey  of  our  political  feeling; 
and  habits. 

One  of  these  features  to  be  noted  is  the  great  development  of  tbi 
art  of  poliUcal  mant^ment,  of  which  ve  are  all  witnesses,  but  d 
which  no  one  can  see  the  nltimate  resolt.  Oar  political  oontesti 
now  bear  the  same  relation  to  those  of  half  a  century  ago  that  t 
battle  between  two  tarreted  ironclads  does  to  the  battles  of  DraU 
or  Nelson.  The  people  are  still  the  soorce  of  power,  but  mnch  H 
the  same  way  that  the  sailors  who  work  tbe  gona  of  an  ironcUi 
are  the  arms  of  victory.  The  primitive  idea  of  a  repabUc,  as  \ 
government  under  which  all  questions  are  decided  by  an  indepeif 
dent  opinion  of  each  individoal  citizen,  has  almost  vanished.  Ninl 
tenths  of  the  voting  population  are  organized  in  the  similitude  q 
two  opposing  armies,  and  go  to  the  polls  tmder  a  moral  influend 
which  seems  to  be  aa  effective  as  if  they  were  actually  members  m 
regimeate  and  battalions,  and  were  compelled  to  vote  aa  their  ofl 
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cere  directed.  We  have  a  something  which  every  one  feels,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  it  exactly — a  thing  which  its  friends  call 
**  <Mrgamzation  "  and  its  enemies  **  the  mxushine.^  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  written  and  said  against  this  something,  it  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  power  and  efficiency.  It  distributes  offices, 
decides  who  shall  be  candidates,  brings  a  half  million  voters  to  the 
polls  who  otherwise  might  have  remained  home  through  indiffer- 
ence, raises  money  for  election  expenses,  plans  political  campaigns, 
and  is  what  every  one  has  in  mind  when  he  thinks  how  an  election 
is  to  be  carried.  How  far  the  *^  machine  "  is  inimical  to  our  political 
welfare  ;  in  what  measure  it  tends  to  dishonesty  ;  to  what  extent 
its  sole  work  may  be  to  give  effect  to  the  popular  will,  with  a  speed 
and  certainty  before  unknown — are  questions  respecting  which  the 
most  divergent  opinions  may  be  honestly  entertained.  But  there  is 
one  thing  connected  with  it  which  we  think  can  not  be  disputed, 
namely,  that  the  opposing  machines  of  the  two  political  parties  are 
dangerous  fighting  engines  which,  as  they  become  more  and  more 
powerful,  are  required  by  the  best  interests  of  society  to  be  brought 
into  greater  subjection  to  law. 

Closely  connected  with  this  feature  is  another,  of  yet  greater  in- 
terest to  the  political  philosopher,  namely,  the  purely  factitious  lines 
by  which  parties  are  now  separated.  Ail  our  traditional  notions  of 
political  parties,  their  purposes,  their  objects,  and  the  nature  of 
their  contests,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  completely  reversed.  The 
original  conception  of  such  a  party,  and  the  conception  which  has 
found  expression  in  our  Constitutions,  is  that  of  a  body  of  men 
drawn  into  sympathy  with  each  other  by  common  ideas  of  public 
policy,  and  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  out  definite 
views,  shared  by  all  in  opposition  to  the  members  of  opposing  par- 
ties. It  was  supposed  that  the  strongest  political  antagonisms 
would  be  those  between  different  interests,  different  sections,  differ- 
ent views  of  governmental  policy  and  different  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  representatives  from  one  State  would,  by  virtue  of 
their  peculiar  situation,  and  the  habits  of  their  x)eople,  have  one 
political  interest,  and  those  from  other  States  others  ;  the  courts 
would  represent  one  set  of  views  and  the  Legislatures  another.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  there  would  be  more  or  less  reason  for  at- 
tempting, so  far  as  practicable,  to  preserve  the  complete  autonomy 
of  each  interest,  each  section,  and  each  branch  of  the  €k)vemment. 

The  curious  feature  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  is,  that  antagonisms  of  this  character  have  almost 
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ceased  to  figure  among  those  which  divide  political  parties  and  on 
which  courts  would  have  to  pass  judgment  in  cases  of  contested 
elections^  At  the  present  time  neither  of  the  parties  which  would 
appear  before  the  Court  in  such  cases  could  be  said  to  represent  any 
well-defined  policy  which  it  was  seeking  to  maintain  in  opposition 
to  the  other  party.  The  dead  level  was  reached  at  the  last  Presiden-^ 
tial  election,  when,  leaving  out  the  brutumfidmen  which  each  party 
discharged  at  the  other,  the  two  might  have  exchanged  platforms 
without  taking  any  embarrassing  pledges,  renouncing  any  favorite, 
policy,  or  alienating  their  respective  adherents,  and  when  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  name  a  debatable  measure  which  one  would  dis- 
tinctly oppose  and  the  other  favor.  If  any  original  party,  say  the 
Federalists  of  our  early  history,  or  the  Republicans  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  had  been  offered  power  on  condition  of  reversing  their 
policy,  they  would  have  inquired  with  wonder  what  use  power  could 
be  to  them  if,  in  order  to  attain  it,  they  had  to  surrender  the  sole 
purpose  of  desiring  it,  namely,  the  execution  of  the  policy  they  were 
organized  to  carry  out.  But,  at  the  present  time,  either  party  is 
ready,  within  such  limits  as  it  may  consider  reasonable,  to  take 
either  side  of  any  disputed  question,  if  it  can  thus  be  certain  of 
carrying  the  next  election.  Questions  which  before  were  fought 
out  between  two  opposing  parties  are  now  fought  out  within  the 
ranks  of  each,  without  any  serious  and  permanent  break  in  the  front 
which  it  presents  to  its  opponents.  Of  all  political  questions  since 
the  close  of  the  war,  that  in  which  the  greatest  interests  are  in- 
volved is  the  question  of  the  currency.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  another  question  which  will  come  home  to  every  family  in  the 
land  is  likely  to  arise  in  our  day.  Yet,  so  far  as  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  concerned,  each  party  has  divided  upon  it,  without  any 
breach  sufficient  to  weaken  it  in  the  coming  contest. 

It  may  be  maintained  that  this  is  only  an  abnormal  and  tempo- 
rary state  of  things,  which  will  cease  as  soon  as  an  exciting  question 
is  presented  to  the  people.  Ever  since  the  war,  good  men  have 
been  expecting  to  see  the  present  parties  disintegrate  and  new  ones 
formed  to  meet  each  other  on  the  new  issues  of  the  day.  Especially 
has  the  moribund  condition  of  the  Democracy  been  the  subject  of 
moralizing  on  the  part  of  Republicans,  who  seemed  about  ready  to 
put  on  mourning  for  their  old  antagonist ;  and  yet  both  organiza- 
tions are  to-day  more  compact  than  ever,  and,  could  the  Demp- 
cratic  party  only  keep  its  wayward  and  unruly  members  in  sub- 
jection, it  could  hardly  fail  to  elect  the  next  President.     We  see  no 
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leaflon  why  the  present  state  of  things  should  not  be*  permanent, 
and  all  questions  of  policy  be  fought  out  within  each  party  after 
the  example  of  the  currency  question.  When  a  new  question  arises, 
instead  of  joining  issue  upon  it,  each  party  takes  the  side  which  it 
thinks  will  secure  the  most  support  Neither  has  any  plan  which 
it  wishes  to  carry  out  in  opposition  to  the  popular  will  When,  in 
1875,  the  Democracy  laid  aside  its  time-honored  principles,  stepped 
upon  a  soft-money  platform,  and  adopted  the  wildest  vagaries  of 
its  old  enemy  Wendell  Phillips,  it  was  because  the  will  of  the 
people  was  supposed  to  favor  this  course.  When  this  proved  to  be 
an  error,  party  organs  were  quite  ready  to  apologize  for  the  mis- 
take, and  to  advocate  a  reversal  of  the  policy.  Party  organization, 
notwithstanding  the  factitious  character  of  its  antagonisms,  having 
proved  stronger  than  every  other  interest,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  it  will  continue  to  prove  so.  We  can  hardly  expect  within  our 
time  to  see  a  national  party  contest  on  well-defined  political  lines. 
With  this  state  of  things,  the  last  remaining  reason  for  continuing 
the  old  system  of  deciding  elections  is  annulled,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  better  one  made  imperative. 

What  has  already  been  said  of  our  present  and  future  political 
exigencies  will  now  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  conditions  which 
should  be  fulfilled  by  any  practical  plan  designed  to  settle  con- 
tested Presidential  elections.  A  number  of  measures  intended  to 
effect  this  object  have  been  introduced  into  the  present  Congress, 
although  none  have  been  finally  acted  upon.  It  is  discouraging  to 
see  how  feeble  the  public  demand  for  action  is,  in  view  of  the  great 
danger  we  are  running  for  want  of  it.  We  shall,  however,  throw 
out  some  hints  upon  the  most  pressing  requirements  of  the  ease, 
hoping  that  they  will  prove  not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  thinking  men. 

The  first  point  which  we  make,  and  the  one  which  overshadows 
all  others  in  importance,  is  that  the  decision  must  be  a  judicial  one. 
All  that  we  have  said  of  the  advantages  of  judicial  decisions  by 
permanent  courts  over  the  resolutions  of  deliberative  assemblies 
applies  to  the  case  in  hand.  From  this  point  of  view  a  fatal  objec- 
tion will  be  seen  in  one  feature  which  enters  into  a  number  of  the 
proposed  measures,  namely,  that  a  certificate  of  the  electoral  or 
other  vote  of  a  State  may  be  rejected  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  Others  go  yet  further,  and  propose  that 
a  controverted  certificate  shall  not  be  received  unless  both  Houses 
ooncur  in  doing  so.    Should  a  controversy  of  any  sort  arise,  can 
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any  one  f oi^  a  moment  suppose  that  it  would  become  anytldng  M 
a  party  question,  should  there  be  the  smallest  possible  ground  f  00 
difference  of  opinion  ?    We  must  not  judge  the  case  by  what  mi^ 
happen  in  the  first  instance,  because  it  is  one  which  constantly  tenl 
to  grow  worse.    As  we  have  already  shown,  the  system  is  one  undl 
which  precedent  is  the  only  recognized  law  ;  and,  when  one  pari 
begins  by  deciding  in  its  own  favor,  the  other  will  follow  whene^ 
it  gets  a  chance,  in  order  to  secure  equity.    We  can  hardly  dom] 
that  the  nature  of  the  vote  by  which  the  last  election  was  deti 
mined  operated  as  a  strong  incentive  on  the  Democrats  of  li 
Forty-fifth  Congress  to  avoid  taking  any  action  which  might  I 
their  hands  at  the  next  election.    But  why  reason  about  the  ma 
ter?     The  manner  in  which  contested  elections  to  Congress  a 
habitually  decided  shows  us  exactly  how  it  would  be  in  a  simil 
contest  over  the  Presidency,  where  the  motive  for  the  decision 
favor  of  the  party  would  be  incomparably  stronger. 

In  judging  the  case  we  must  remember  that  the  proposed  lai 
lay  down  no  principles  by  which  Congress  is  to  be  governed 
reaching  a  decision,  and  require  from  no  member  a  submission  of  t 
reasons  for  his  vote.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  individual  cc 
science  under  circumstances  in  which  conscience  has  no  rule 
guide  it.  We  must  not  be  understood  as  founding  our  objectic 
on  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  human  nature.  Men  would  v< 
for  their  party,  not  because  they  were  bad  or  unprincipled,  but  1 
the  simple  reason  that  no  law  or  principle  regulating  their  vote 
laid  down  for  their  guidance,  and  it  would  be  a  work  of  supereroj 
tion  for  any  one  to  be  better  than  his  neighbors. 

Among  the  bills  now  under  consideration,  that  of  Mr.  Bicku 
provides  that,  in  the  event  of  a  controversy  in  any  State  as  to  t 
appointment  or  eligibility  of  electors,  the  same  may  be  passed  up 
by  its  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  accordance  with  its  laws.  T 
proceeding  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  principles  we  have  L 
down,  but  unfortunately  it  gives  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  1 
power  to  reverse  the  State  decision,  and  indeed  to  reject  any  of  1 
electoral  votes  it  may  choose. 

Another  measure,  which  fully  complies  with  the  required  cob 
tions,  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Updegraff.  It  provides  for  carryin 
case  of  contested  elections  into  the  United  States  courts.  A  pen 
claiming  the  office  of  President,  in  opposition  to  the  count  decla 
by  Congress,  may  bring  action  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Uni 
States,  and  the  case  may  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Coi 
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It  seems  completely  adapted  to  carry  out  the  required  object,  ex- 
cepting on  a  single  point.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  any  such 
action,  one  House  of  Congress  must,  by  resolution,  express  dissatis- 
faction with  the  result  of  the  count.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that,  in  case  both  Houses  are  of  the  same  political  complexion, 
either  House  will  be  dissatisfied  with  the  choice  of  its  own  candidate. 
Nor  under  such  circumstances  is  it  likely  that  the  candidate  of  the 
other  party  would  be  declared  elected,  unless  the  case  in  his  favor 
was  BO  clear  as  to  preclude  all  doubt.  The  condition  in  question, 
therefore,  renders  the  plan  entirely  inoperative  unless  the  two 
Houses  are  of  opposite  politics,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case 
half  the  time.  We  fail  to  see  any  sound  reason  why  any  candidate, 
who  has  received  electoral  votes  and  considers  himself  unlawfully 
deprived  of  the  office,  should  not  be  allowed  to  sue  in  the  United 
States  courts. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  wanted  is  not 
simply  a  legal  and  political  but  a  moral  effect.  When  a  case  is 
decided  against  one  party,  we  want  that  party  to  feel  that  the 
decision  is  based  on  law,  and  not  on  mere  force  of  numbers,  because, 
without  this  feeling,  the  proper  effect  will  not  be  produced.  The 
party  thus  wronged  in  his  own  estimation  may  submit,  but  a  sore 
will  be  left  which  can  not  be  readily  healed.  The  reason  why  the 
decision  of  the  Electoral  Conmiission  of  18T7  has  been  demoralizing 
rather  than  otherwise  is  not  because  it  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Louisiana  Returning  Board,  nor  because  the  vote  was  eight  to  seven, 
but  it  was  because  the  Commission  divided  on  supposed  party  lines. 
If  two  or  three  Democrats  had  voted  with  the  Republicans,  and 
vice  versa^  it  would  now  be  very  much  easier  to  adopt  some  plan 
for  the  future,  even  though,  at  the  time,  the  result  had  been  the 
•ama  Under  the  actual  circumstances  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Democrats  to  feel  otherwise  than  that  they  lost,  not  because  they 
had  the  weaker  cause,  but  because  they  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  get  the  fifteenth  member  of  the  Commission.  On  the  whole,  we 
see  no  way  in  which  a  permanently  satisfactory  system  can  be 
inaugurated  except  by  making  every  decision  of  a  disputed  case  a 
judieial  one,  to  be  pronounced  by  some  permanent  Court. 

SmoK  Newcomb. 
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Had  Mr.  Fronde's  articles  on  ^^  Romanism  and  the  Irish  Race  ii 
the  United  States "  appeared  anonymonsly,  they  wonld  have  bed 
allowed  to  pass  by  unheeded,  as  a  very  ordinary  contribution  tl 
anti-Catholic  sensational  literature.    Our  ears  are  so  familiar  witi 
the  outcries  and  screams  of  the  alarmist  that  we  do  not  take  tB 
trouble  to  stop  to  ask  him  for  the  grounds  of  his  terror.    But,  who 
a  literary  Englishman  condescends  to  warn  us  of  dangers  ahead,  li 
can  DOt  but  feel  the  propriety  of  listening  to  him  with  at  least  a] 
parent  seriousness — to  such  an  extent  has  our  intellectual  provil 
cialism  become  a  second  nature  with  us.    It  is  pleasant,  howeve 
to  reflect  that  an  American  scholar  could  not  have  stooped  to  ti 
flippant  garrulousness  of  these  articles.     Polemics  of  this  kind  ai 
with  us  abandoned  to  the  more  vulgar  sort  of  men  ;  and  it  is  n< 
without  a  certain  sense  of  humiliation  that  I  undertake  to  point  oi 
some  of   the  misstatements  and  fallacies  of  this  popular  write 
There  is,  indeed,  no  special  reason  why  this  should  be  done  at  a^ 
other  than  the  very  flimsy  one  furnished  by  Mr.  Fronde's  name,  fc 
both  in  his  facts  and  his  arguments,  he  merely  treads  again  the  we 
beaten  path  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

A  writer's  method  gives  us  the  truest  insight  into  the  value  ' 
his  work  ;  and  Mr.  Fronde's  spontaneity  of  character  does  not  pc 
mit  him  to  conceal  from  his  readers  his  literary  secret.  "  It  oiU 
seems  to  me,"  he  says,  "  as  if  history  was  like  a  child's  box  of  h 
ters,  with  which  we  can  spell  any  word  we  please.  We  have  on 
to  pick  out  such  letters  as  we  want,  arrange  them  as  we  like,  ai 
say  nothing  about  those  which  do  not  suit  our  purpose."  *  The  i 
teUectual  frivolousness  which  permits  one  to  look  upon  history 
this  way  is  incompatible  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  there  is  but 
step  from  arranging  facts  to  falsifying  them. 

•  "  Short  Studies,"  vol.  I,  "  The  Science  of  History,"  p.  1. 
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Mr.  Fronde,  in  tbe  articles  under  review,  has  shown  us  how  he 
applies  this  historical  method  to  suit  his  purpose.  '^  In  1785,"  he 
says,  '^  there  was  one  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  the  United  States, 
with  fifty  priests  and  twelve  churches.  The  Roman  Catholic  pop- 
ulation was  French  or  Spanish.  They  had  neither  school,  college, 
convent,  nor  monastery.  They  were  declining  in  numbers,  or  were 
being  absorbed  into  the  preponderating  Anglo-Saxon  element. '^ 
Now,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  Roman  Catholic  bishop  at  all 
in  the  United  States  in  1785.  There  were  not  fifty  priests,  and  the 
Catholic  population  was  not  French  or  Spanish.  The  first  bishop 
was  consecrated  in  1790 ;  he  estimated  the  number  of  priests  to  be 
about  twenty-five,  and  the  forty  thousand  Catholics  then  in  the 
country  were  chiefly  Americans,  tiie  descendants  of  the  English  and 
Irish  Catholic  settlers  of  Maryland.  The  French  had  cok>nized 
Louisiana,  but  that  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  only  in 
1803.  The  American  Catholics  had  no  school  or  convent  in  1785, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  even  in  Maryland,  where  they  had  first 
proclaimed  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  the  colonial  legis- 
lation had  made  it  a  crime  for  a  Catholic  to  teach  school  or  hold 
public  worship  ;  but  that  their  numbers  were  diminishing  is  a  gra- 
tuitous assertion  for  which  there  is  no  evidence.  All  this  is  of 
course  unimportant,  except  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Froude  uses  his  historical  letter-box.  In  the  brief  passage  which  I 
have  quoted,  we  have  examples  of  the  triple  pseudo-historical  pro- 
cess of  falsification,  invention,  and  arrangement.  We  will  proceed 
to  a  more  weighty  matter.  ^'  Before  English  rule  had  established 
itself  in  the  shape  of  the  policeman,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  *'  the  num- 
bers of  the  Celtic  race  were  kept  down  by  internal  wars  and  feuds, 
and  want  of  food.  The  Irish  annals  are  a  monotonous  record  of 
fights  among  the  O^s  and  the  Mac's,  of  farmsteads  burned  and  cat- 
tle carried  off  as  spoil ....  the  people  lived  like  wild  animals  upon 
meat  and  grass ;  and  in  Spenser's  time  the  Celtic  population  scarcely 
amounted  to  half  a  million.  .  .  .  All  that  they  were  suffering  was 
laid  at  England's  door — ^and,  indeed,  in  a  sense,  with  justice ;  for 
except  for  us  they  would  never  have  been  alive  to  suffer." 

Mr.  Froude  wishes  to  prove  that  the  Irish  race  would  have  per- 
iled by  its  own  hands  had  it  not  been  preserved  from  destruction 
by  English  rule ;  and  he  does  this  by  telling  us  that  their  feuds  had 
been  so  incessant  and  bloody  that  the  Celtic  population  was  in  Spen- 
ser's time  reduced  to  half  a  million.  Now,  Spenser  lived  four  hun- 
dred years  after  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  and 
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ihe  diminished  popolation  of  his  day  vould  show  that  English  ral^ 
bad  been  fatal  to  Ireland.  Again,  when  Mr.  Froude  says  that  the 
Irish  population  was  reduced  to  half  a  miltion  in  the  time  of  Spen- 
ser, he  makes  an  assertion  which,  as  be  must  know,  can  not  he 
proved  to  be  true.  His  authority  is  Si>en8er  himself,  who,  in  the 
report  which  he  gave  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  condition  of  Ireland 
in  1596,  makes  this  estimate  of  the  population  ;  bat  bis  opinions  on 
this  subject  were  based  upon  conjecture,  and  he  was  besides  inter- 
ested in  making  it  appear  that  the  enemies  of  the  Queen  were  few. 
But,  even  in  the  supposition  that  he  was  not  far  astray,  the  condi' 
tion  of  Ireland  was  at  that  time  not  worse  in  this  respect  than  that 
of  England.  In  Spenser's  time  Sir  Edward  Coke  declared,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he,  together  with  Popham,  Chief  Justice, 
was  employed  to  take  a  survey  of  all  the  people  of  England,  and 
that  they  found  them  to  be  nine  bun<lri?d  thousand  of  all  sorts. 
Ireland  then  had  more  than  half  the  population  of  England,  where- 
as now,  after  two  centuries  more  of  English  police  protection,  it  has 
but  a  fifth,  Mr.  Froude  has  himself  elsewhere  explained  to  ns  the 
causes  which  reduced  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  brought  the 
people  to  live  like  wild  animals  on  meat  and  grass.  lie  is  speaking 
of  the  soldiers  of  Elizabeth  in  Spenser's  time  :  "When  sent  to  re- 
cover stolen  cattle,"  ho  says,  "  or  punish  a  night  foray,  they  camo 
at  last  to  regard  the  Irish  peasants  as  unpossessed  of  the  common 
rights  of  human  beings,  and  shot  or  strangled  them  like  foxes  or 
jackals.  More  than  once  in  the  reports  of  officers  employed  on  these 
services  we  meet  the  BickenJng  details  of  these  performances  related 
with  a  calnmess  more  frightful  than  the  atrocities  theroselv^  ;  yonng 
English  gentlemen  describing  expeditions  into  the  mountains  'to 
have  some  killing,'  as  if  a  forest  was  being  driven  for  battue." 
Again  :  "  She  did  not  conquer  Ulster,  but  she  bribed  the  inferior 
tribes  to  rise  against  the  O'Neilln.  She  made  nse  of  a  piratical  col- 
ony of  Scots,  who  had  settled  in  Antrim,  whom  Shan  had  injured. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  ravaged  Tyrone  and  fixed  a  garrison  in  Derry." 
Again  :  "  But  she  was  not  content  to  do  the  work  alone.  Against 
the  Irish  lighting  on  their  own  soil,  among  bogs  and  mountains  and 
forests,  other  allies  were  more  efficient  than  English  soldiers.  ~~ 
Butlers  were  let  loose  on  their  ancient  enemies.  Every  living  tl 
waa  destroyed  by  which  the  insurrection  could  maintain  itself, 
corn  was  burned  in  the  field  ;  the  cattle  were  driven  into  the  c 
and  slaughtered.  The  men  who  could  bear  arms  were 
their  chief  ;  the  aged  and  the  sick,  the  women  and  the  little  a 
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periahed  all  in  the  flames  of  their  burning  homes.  The  official  reo- 
ordfl  of  this  deadly  war  return  the  killed  and  hanged  in  tens  of 
thousands ;  and  famine  took  up  the  work  where  neither  sword  nor 
rope  could  reach."  Again  :  ^^  Lord  Mountjoy  took  his  place  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  conduct  of  a  war  that  had  been  too  long  trifled  with 
was  at  length  in  efficient  hands.  .  .  .  The  country  was  so  dread- 
fully wasted  that  children  were  killed  and  eaten  for  food.  In  one 
place  three  wretched  little  creatures  were  found  feeding  on  their 
dead  mother."* 

This  is  Mr.  Fronde's  own  account  of  Elizabeth's  Irish  wars  "in 
Spenser's  time,"  and  surely  there  is  no  need  to  hunt  up  the  fights 
among  the  O's  and  the  Mac's  to  explain  how  the  population  was 
reduced  to  half  a  million,  and  the  people  driven  to  live  like  wild 
animals  on  meat  and  grass.  It  would  have  been  beyond  the  pur- 
poee,  however,  to  have  given  these  facts  in  the  articles  on  "  Roman- 
ism and  the  Irish  Race  in  the  United  States,"  the  intent  of  which  is 
to  embitter  Americans  against  the  Irish  people  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  therefore  has  recourse  to  his  historical  letter-box, 
picks  out  the  letters  he  wants,  arranges  them  as  he  likes,  and  says 
nothing  about  the  rest.  It  is  an  application,  in  another  sphere,  of 
the  famous  maxim  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  politician — "  Addition, 
division,  and  silence,"  with  "  subtraction  in  the  place  of  addition." 
It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  clan-fights  were  common  in  Ireland 
during  the  middle  ages,  as  feuds  and  petty  wars  were  common  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  also  certain  that 
Spenser  put  the  population  of  Ireland  in  his  day  at  half  a  million. 
Mr.  Froude  takes  these  two  facts,  and  sets  them  side  by  side,  as 
though  they  were  cause  and  effect,  keeping  all  the  while  profound 
silence  concerning  the  butcheries,  and  burnings  and  hangings  and 
famines  by  which  the  English  Grovemment  had  brought  the  Irish 
race  to  the  verge  of  destruction. 

If  historic  truth  is  sacred,  dishonesty  of  this  kind  is  as  base  as 
thievery. 

Let  us  take  another  example  of  Mr.  Fronde's  method.  He 
wishes  to  make  light  of  the  heroic  fortitude  with  which  the  Irish 
people  have  held  to  their  faith,  by  showing  that  their  fidelity  was 
due  not  to  themselves  but  to  circumstances.  Had  Protestantism 
been  presented  to  them  in  its  Calvinistic  form,  they  might,  he 
have  accepted  it.    Why  ?    Because  "  Calvinism  suited  the 
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Celtic  nature.    It  was  bom  in  France ;  it  was  bred  in  Switzerland  f 
it  was  adopted  by  Scotland  ;  the  Highlanders  accepted  it  at  last  }j 
and  the  Welsh,  if  they  are  not  Calyinists,  are  Protestants  of  aa: 
extremely  emotional  type."    This  is  a  curious  example  of  the  way^ 
in  which  Mr.  Froude  picks  out  and  arranges  his  historical  letters  ta 
make  them  spell  the  word  which  he  wishes  to  bring  under  his  reacL 
er's  eye.     Calvinism  was  bom  in  France,  but  it  has  virtually  per« 
ished  there  :  it  was  adopted  by  the  Lowland  Scotch,  but  they  are 
not  Celts  ;  and  the  Welsh,  who  are  Celts,  are  not  Calvinists  at  all, 
but  Methodists  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Calvinism  is  the  religion 
of  the  Protestants  of   Holland,  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Protestants  of  Germany,  of  the  Puritans  of  Old  England  and  New 
England,  none  of  whom  are  Celts ;  and  Calvinism  too  is  precisely 
the  one  form  of  Protestantism  which  showed  life  and  zeal  in  Ire- 
land, and  which  the  Celtic  population  there  rejected  with  even 
more  aversion  than  the  Establishment,  which  was  too  hollow  a  sham 
to  excite  intense  feeling  of  any  kind.    It  is  not  probable  that  Mr. 
Froude  really  thinks  there  is  any  sympathy  between  the  Irish  charac- 
ter and  Calvinism  ;  he  means  something  quite  different  when  he  afr 
serts  that  Calvinism  suited  the  Celtic  nature,  as  the  following  wordi 
show  :  "  Oliver's  hand  was  hard,*'  he  says,  "  but  there  was  no  hypoo- 
risy  about  him.     Clear  action  was  for  once  taken  on  the  real  factf 
of  the  situation.     The  Irish  were  a  conquered  people  and  were 
treated  as  a  conquered  people.  .  .  .  Two  generations  of  the  iror 
hand,  and  the  Irish  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  followed  the  ex 
ample  of  the  Highlanders."     What  "  two  generations  of  the  iroi 
hand"  means,  we  all  know.     Mr.  Froude  has  told  us  what  Eliza 
beth's  Irish  wars  were  :  CromwelPs  were  yet  more  savage  and  mur 
derous.     In  his  butcheries  half  the  people  had  perished,  and  th( 
survivors  were  dying  of  hunger  in  the  bogs  and  glens  in  which  the^^ 
had  sought  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  troopers.     Wolves  prowle< 
around  the  gates  of  Dublin,  and  wolf-hunting  and  priest-huntini 
grew  to  be  lucrative  diversions.     Had  this  state  of  affairs  gone  oi 
for  two   generations,  the   Celtic  population   would  have  perishes 
utterly,  and  this  is  doubtless  l^Ir.  Fronde's  meaning  when  he  say 
Calvinism  was  best  suited  to  their  nature.     Tliis,  in  fact,  is  implie« 
in  his  reference  to  the  Irish  penal  code.     "  They"  (the  English)  h 
says,  "  extended  their  penal  laws  to  Ireland,  but  they  allowed  ther 
to  be  executed  only  far  enough  to  exasperate,  while  the  creed  whic 
they  were  designed  to  extinguish  intensified  its  hold.     Persecutio 
may  succeed  if  it  is  thorough-going.     It  is  the  wildest  of  follies  i 
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the  hand  is  lifted  only  to  show  that  it  can  not  or  will  not  strike.'' 
The  fault  he  finds  in  tiie  Protestant  persecution  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics is  that  it  was  not  thorough-going.  In  point  of  fact  it  stopped 
barely  short  of  the  destruction  of  the  Celtic  population  in  Ireliuidy 
and  what  Mr.  Froude  would  like,  therefore,  is  that  they  had  been 
blotted  out  of  existence  altogether.  His  desire  is  but  the  expres- 
sion of  the  policy  of  the  British  Govemment,  as  made  known  to  us 
by  Protestants  tiiemselves.  ^^The  favorite  object  of  the  Irish  Grov- 
emors,"  says  Leland,  *^  and  of  the  English  Parliament  was  the  utter 
extirpation  of  all  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Ireland  "  ;  and  Warner 
adds  that  ^'they  hoped  for  the  extirpation  not  of  the  mere  Irish 
only,  but  of  all  the  English  families  that  were  Roman  Catholic." 

Infamous  as  the  penal  code  was — ^the  contrivance  of  devils, 
according  to  Montesquieu,  which  ought  to  have  been  written  in 
blood  and  registered  in  hell — ^its  execution  was  even  more  cruel  and 
tyrannous  than  the  law  itself  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Froude  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  hand  of  the  persecutor  was  lifted  only,  but  did  not 
strike.  The  mental  state  which  renders  such  perversion  of  the 
most  universally  admitted  facts  of  history  possible  is  pathological, 
and  ia  interesting  even  as  a  study  in  psychology.  Mr.  Froude,  I 
would  fain  believe,  is  less  a  willful  and  conscious  perverter  of  historic 
truth  than  a  victim  to  the  Englishman's  inability  to  understand  or 
appreciate  anything  that  is  not  English  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
people  this  incapacity  is  intensified  by  the  action  of  that  low  and 
unworthy  instinct  which  prompts  us  to  hate  those  whom  we  have 
deeply  wronged. 

The  woes  and  miseries  of  Ireland  have  been  great  enough,  one 
would  think,  to  appease  the  fiercest  and  most  vindictive  enemy,  but 
they  seem  only  to  excite  the  rage  of  this  strange  man,  as  the  taste 
of  blood  rouses  the  fury  of  beasts  of  prey ;  and  the  cries  of  the 
famishing  multitudes  serve  to  remind  him  that,  as  the  starving  peo- 
ple will  be  again  driven  to  the  shores  of  America,  it  is  his  duty  to 
poison  the  public  mind,  so  that  even  here  the  Irish  Catholic  may  find 
no  refuge  from  the  blight  and  curse  of  English  oppression.  Enough 
of  this.  The  Irish  question  has  been  thrust  forward  by  Mr.  Froude 
in  the  present  instance  to  serve  as  a  cover  for  what  even  he  can 
not  but  feel  to  be  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  United  States.  The  secret  of  his  hatred  of  the  Church 
he  partly  reveals  in  the  following  words :  ^^  The  Catholic  Church 
has  sanctified  the  Irish  cause.  It  has  made  patriotism  respectable. 
It  has  given  the  peasantry  the  sympathy  of  Catholic  Europe. 
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Without  their  religion  they  would  have  yielded  long  ago."  A  lei 
ligious  faith  which  is  capable  of  inspiring  such  heroic  and  unwe» 
rying  resistance  to  tyranny  can  hardly  be  the  foe  of  freedom.  U 
Mr.  Froude's  inability  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood 
were  not  so  undeniably  manifest,  his  views  on  Catholicism  in  Amer 
ica  would  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  sheer  ignorance.  To  repro* 
sent  the  Church  of  this  country,  as  he  does,  as  a  purely  Irish  Church 
is  simply  absurd.  There  is  a  strong  German  element  in  the  Ameri 
can  Church.  Thirteen  of  our  bishops  are  Grermans  or  of  Germai 
descent.  The  descendants  of  the  Maryland  colonists,  together  witi 
the  converts,  are  chiefly  of  English  origin  ;  and  they  also  are  wel 
represented  in  the  hierarchy.  In  Louisiana,  and  in  several  States  oi 
the  East  and  West,  there  is  a  very  respectable  Franco- America! 
and  French-Canadian  Catholic  population.  It  is,  therefore,  simplj 
ridiculous  to  speak  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  as  simplj 
an  Irish  Church. 

In  a  work  published  some  seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Froude  declare! 
that  ^^  the  Irish  themselves  lose  their  papal  fervor  when  settled  ii 
countries  where  Popery  is  no  longer  identical  with  patriotism."  *  H 
now  shakes  up  his  box  again,  picks  out  other  letter^,  and  finds  tha 
the  words  which  they  spell  tell  quite  another  story. 

Far  from  losing  their  papal  fervor  in  this  country,  where,  a( 
cording  to  his  own  assertion,  their  faith  is  not  only  not  identica 
but  is  incompatible  with  patriotism,  the  Irish  manifest  here  a  Catt 
olio  zeal,  Mr.  Froude  declares,  which  goes  beyond  anything  claimc 
for  them  even  by  those  who  have  most  reason  to  be  delighted  wit 
the  fruits  of  their  religious  fervor.  "  The  Irish  in  America,"  he  sayi 
"marry  wholly  among  themselves  and  within  their  own  creed. 
Now,  this  is  absurdly  false,  as  the  chancery  records  of  every  di< 
eese  in  the  United  States  will  show.  Thev  marry  neither  wholl 
among  themselves  nor  wholly  within  their  own  creed,  though  th 
Church  strongly  opposes  mixed  marriages,  because  the  tendency  < 
such  unions  is  to  produce  religious  indifference  both  in  the  pareni 
and  the  children.  **  The  lapses  from  the  faith,"  he  continues,  "  on< 
relatively  large,  have  now  wholly  ceased."  This,  too,  I  regret  t 
be  compelled  to  say,  is  false.  The  number  of  those  who  fall  awa 
from  the  faith  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  Catholic  populatic 
than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  to  affirm  that  defections  ha^ 
wholly  ceased   is  to  be  regardless  of  facts.     "  The  Irish  race  tl 
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other  side  of  the  Atlantic,"  Mr.  Froude  goes  on  to  say,  ^'  remains  as 
separate  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  it  is  at  home.''  The  American 
is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon.  He  is  the  child  of  many  peoples  ;  in  his 
yeins  flows  the  intermingled  blood  of  the  English,  the  Irish,  the 
Scotch,  the  Grerman,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the  Swede,  and  other 
European  nations.  The  Yankee  even,  in  his  westward  progress,  in- 
termarries with  all  the  world.  To  affirm,  therefore,  that  any  race 
remains  separate  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  United  States  is  to 
talk  nonsense.  But  Mr.  Froude  evidently  means  to  say  that  the 
Irish  Catholics  form  a  body  apart  in  this  country,  and  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  the  American  people.  This,  again,  is  absurdly 
false  ;  and  the  gentleman  who,  as  he  informs  us,  told  him  in  New 
Tork  that  it  takes  about  half  an  hour  to  make  an  American  of 
an  Irishman,  spoke  the  truth.  If  an  Irishman  had  no  other  reason 
for  loving  this  country  than  our  victorious  rebellion  against  Eng- 
lish tyranny,  that  of  itself  would  suffice  to  make  him  loyaL  If  I 
may  speak  my  own  thought,  I  will  say  that  I  find  in  the  children 
of  our  Irish  Catholics  a  tendency  to  what  I  call  ultra-Americanism. 
They  are  so  intensely  American  that  they  often  fail  to  recognize 
the  obvious  defects  of  our  society  and  the  shortcomings  of  Amer- 
ican character.  Mr.  Froude's  prejudice  blinds  him  to  the  plain- 
est facts  when  he  imagines  that  the  Catholics  form  a  separate  and 
distinct  people  in  this  great  republic.  We  can  say  to  him  what 
Tfertullian  said  to  our  enemies  sixteen  hundred  years  ago  :  '^  It  is 
too  late  ;  we  are  already  everywhere ;  we  are  a  part  of  the  national 
life,  and  to  rage  against  us  is  to  be  cruel  to  yourselves." 

This  suicidal  strife  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Froude  desires  to  stir 
up  among  us ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  this  loyal 
Englishman  would  be  most  pleased  by  the  destruction  of  the  re- 
public or  the  ruin  of  the  Church.  Having  labored  earnestly  to 
persuade  his  readers  that  the  Catholics  of  this  country  form  an 
imperitim  in  imperiOy  he  next  proceeds  to  give  a  somewhat  rhetori- 
cal description  of  the  Catholic  revival  during  the  present  century. 
''In  the  great  war  against  the  English  Reformation,"  he  sayR,  ''the 
Catholics  have  won  the  first  campaign.  ...  A  united  Italy  may 
have  stripped  the  Pope  of  his  immediate  dominions  ;  but  in  every 
ooontry  in  the  civilized  world  the  Papacy  has  recovered  a  practical 
power  which  more  than  compensates  the  loss.  It  divides  France 
with  the  Republicans.  It  brings  to  terms  the  imperious  German 
statesman.  It  is  the  enemy  of  freedom,  yet  its  power  is  greatest 
under  the  freest  governments.    It  has  delivered  Ireland  from  Prot- 
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estant  ascendancy.  It  invades  America  by  Irisb  amis.  In  ] 
land,  if  not  aa  yet  politically  powerful,  it  has  converted  the  Angli-. 
can  Church  into  a  training-Bchool  by  the  infection  of  its  principles. 
Romanism  noquestionably  is  everywhere  recovering  itself,  putting 
oot  extraordinary  energy,  rousing  something  like  the  old  enthn- 
siaam,  and  making  progress  most  where  her  enemies  had  been 
strongest."  Just  two  pages  further  on  he  concludes  his  whole 
argument  by  declaring  that  "  Romanism  "  is  dead,  "  A  galvania 
grammar  of  asseiit,"  he  says,  "  may  make  the  dead  limbs  Beem, 
to  move  ;  hut  the  movement  is  artificial.  The  heart  does  not  beatj 
the  blood  docs  not  run  in  the  veins.  The  life  once  gone  doo« 
not  come  back  again."  It  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  there 
is  in  all  literature  anything  more  curious  than  this  ;  certainly 
stronger  evidence  of  the  pathological  condition  of  Mr.  Fronde's 
mental  state  could  not  be  desired.  Here  are  two  lengthy  e»> 
says  in  which  the  growiog  life  and  energy  of  the  Catholic  Cbnrcb 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  argument.  Her  vigor  ifl 
described  in  the  boldest  imagery :  "  The  belief  which  our  fathers 
had  believed  to  be  dead  is  rising  like  a  thunderstorm  against 
the  wind.  .  .  .  The  Church  is  growing  again  like  another  Antwo^ 
and  a  fresh  conflict  is  now  not  very  far  off.  .  .  .  Like  the  mytho- 
logical monster,  it  has  been  in  contact  with  the  hard  soil  of  fact, 
and  has  gathered  fresh  life  from  it."  In  the  New  World  "the 
lapses  from  the  faith  have  wholly  ceased,  and  the  Homan  Catholic 
body  is  the  largest,  strongest,  and  wealthiest  in  the  Union.  .  .  . 
Protestantism,  disorganized  and  disimited,  fights  at  frightful  disad- 
vantage against  the  homogeneous  Roman  army.  .  .  ,  The  Catholic 
revival  is  a  fact.  .  ,  .  The  forces  which  rule  the  evolution  of  hn^ 
manity  are  not  mechanical,  but  vital.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  religion  ii 
an  organic  force  of  this  kind."  And  then  comes  the  incredibll 
conclusion  of  the  whole  argument.  The  belief  which  is  rising  lib 
a  thunderstorm  against  the  wind  is  extinct.  The  Church  which  if 
growing  like  another  Antseus  is  dead.  The  Catholic  revival  is  not 
a  fact.  "  The  heart  docs  not  beat ;  the  blood  does  not  run  in  thi 
veins.  The  life  once  gone  does  not  come  back  again.  .  .  .  Lan 
gnage  of  this  kind,"  says  Mr.  Froade,  "  is  permitted  in  the  Neii 
World  because  of  its  absnrdity."  He  is  evidently  an  Hegelian,  am 
holds  that  the  principle  of  oontradictioD  has  no  logical  validity 
The  special  shock  vhich  roused  him  to  the  present  outburst  aguna 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Irish  race  he  received  from  a  bookn 
oently  published  in  New  York,  and  entitled  "  Roman  Catholioisn  H 
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the  United  States.''  It  is  an  anonymous  publicationy  and  anony- 
mons  diatribes  do  not  receive  the  serious  attention  of  men  of  sense ; 
but  Mr.  Froude  is  persuaded  that  this  writer  has  concealed  his  name 
through  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Church — of  that  mysterious 
living  organism  whose  heart  does  not  beat,  in  whose  veins  the  blood 
does  not  run.  '^  No  public  man  in  the  United  States,"  he  informs 
us,  ^  likes  to  provoke  the  animosity  of  a  party  which  is  so  powerful 
in  the  Eastern  cities.  The  attitude  is  one  of  astonishment  and  per- 
plexity.'' Would  it  be  possible  to  write  a  more  ridiculous  phrase  ? 
Party  lines  are  drawn  somewhat  close  in  this  country,  and  within 
the  party  liberty  of  speech  is  more  or  less  restricted ;  but,  when 
there  is  question  of  opening  up  on  the  foe,  the  reins  are  thrown 
down,  and  our  knights  of  the  quill  ride  at  full  tilt.  Moreover,  the 
spirit  of  vindictive  hate  is  neither  in  the  character  nor  the  customs 
of  Americans.  We  forgive  and  forget ;  we  live  and  let  live.  The 
Know-nothing  party  was  the  most  fanatical  organization  which 
has  ever  sought  to  harm  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  yet 
it  happens  again  and  again  that  men  who  were  prominent  Know- 
nothings  are  elected  to  office  by  Catholic  votes.  Mr.  Froude  could 
give  no  better  proof  of  his  ignorance  of  our  habits  of  thought  than 
the  assertion  that  an  honest  man  here  has  anything  to  fear  in  making 
an  open  and  honorable  attack  upon  the  Catholic  Church.  The  thing 
is  preposterous  on  its  very  face.  We  are  but  a  feeble  minority  ; 
the  Protestant  tradition  concerning  Catholicism  is  still  more  or  less 
current  among  the  masses  ;  and  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Sterne,  the 
Pope  is  a. real  godsend  to  many  a  verbose  and  brainless  fellow. 
When  an  American  conceals  his  name  in  order  to  attack  the  Church, 
it  is  not  because  he  is  afraid,  since  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  though 
it  may  be  because  he  is  a  coward  of  the  kind  that  conscience  makes. 
Mr.  Fronde's  anonymous  writer  I  have  not  read;  but  the  quotations 
from  him,  given  in  these  articles,  show  him  to  be  merely  a  common- 
place anti-Popery  declaimer.  To  Mr.  Froude  he  proves  a  veritable 
Will-o'-the-wisp,  who  leads  him  into  all  sorts  of  intellectual  quag- 
mires, in  which  he  flounders  about  without  being  able  to  reach  the 
solid  ground  of  a  definite  solution  of  the  problem  which  so  sorely 
vexes  his  anxious  soul.  The  anonymous  guide  informs  him  that 
America  is  '*  the  chief  representative  of  the  liberty,  progress,  and 
civilization  with  which  the  Pope  refuses  to  reconcile  himself."  Mr. 
Froude  replies  in  tones  sad  enough  to  be  the  echo  of  the  voice  of 
Dante  following  Yirgil  to  the  gate  over  whose  high  arch  was  i|i- 
ieribed  the  ^'  ZaacicUe  ogni  speranza  voi  cA^entrcUe,^    '^  Progress  I " 
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he  ezclaimB  ;  '*  bnt  progress  whither  ?  Liberty  !  but  what  use  is  id 
be  made  of  it  ?  What  aim  are  we  to  set  before  ourselves  ?  It  is 
exactly  by  these  undefined  commonplaces  that  the  wearied  man,  to 
whom  life  is  an  earnest  thing,  who  believes  that  he  has  been  placed 
in  this  world,  not  to  exercise  his  rights,  but  to  learn  his  duty  and  to 
do  it,  is  driven  back  upon  a  system  which  at  least  knows  what  it  is 
about.  Men  can  not  live  on  bottled  moonshine  or  feed  on  fractions 
whose  denominator  is  nothing.  Modem  civilization  builds  fine  cities 
and  houses,  and  constructs  railways,  and  sends  the  lightning  on  itf 
message;  but,  when  the  ordinary  human  being  inquires  to  what  pur- 
pose his  powers  are  to  be  directed,  the  answer  is,  that  he  is  to  make 
money  and  improve  his  circumstances ;  and  he  knows  that  he  is 
made  for  something  better,  and  turns  away  in  disgust.  If  this  is 
all  which  civilization  means,  he  will  take  the  Pope  in  preference.** 
This  nameless  American  guide  has  put  the  canonizer  of  Henry  Villi 
and  the  def amer  of  Mary  Stuart  in  no  sweet  mood.  ^'  It  is  one 
thing,"  the  cicerone  goes  on  to  explain,  ^'  to  allow  to  all  men  the 
right  to  choose  any  religion  they  please  ;  it  is  quite  another  to  allow 
a  Church,  as  dangerous  and  powerful  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  dissolution  and  destruction  without  doing  something  tQ 
check  the  evil  in  its  stages  of  incipiency."  "  Doing  something  I " 
cries  Mr.  Froude  impatiently ;  "  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

The  danger  "  must  be  encountered,"  answers  the  guide,  "  with  8 
renewal  of  Protestant  energy  and  the  robustness  of  thought  whicl: 
that  energy  produces."  "  Bottled  moonshine  !  "  retorts  Mr.  Froude 
angrily  ;  "  Protestantism  has  failed,  we  can  not  live  upon  negations 
we  must  have  convictions  of  a  positive  sort,  if  our  voyage  througl 
earthly  existence  is  to  be  an  honorable  and  successful  one.  And  nc 
Protestant  community  has  ever  succeeded  in  laying  down  a  chan 
of  human  life  with  any  definite  sailing  directions.  .  .  .  They  "  (th< 
Catholics)  "know  what  they  mean,  and  we  do  not  know  what  w< 
mean  ;  and  modern  Protestanism  will  and  must  fight  a  losing  bat 
tie  against  a  communion  which  professes  to  value  truth  and  claimi 
to  teach  it,  till  it  has  some  truth  of  its  own  to  insist  upon."  The» 
pilgrims  make  but  poor  progress,  and  there  seems  to  be  dange: 
lest  they  stick  fast  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  so  fail  in  the  higl 
emprise  of  showing  how  the  Great  Dragon  may  be  slain.  W 
will  continue  to  follow  their  movements.  **  The  American,"  sug 
gests  the  guide,  "who  is  proud  of  his  country,  and  believes  in  th 
institutions  which  have  made  it  great,  perceives  that  Romanism  i 
as  inconsistent  with  a  republican  form  of  government  as  slaver 
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.•*  The  gloomy  brow  of  Mr.  Froude  lights  up  with  sudden  joy. 
^The  allusion  to  slavery,"  he  says,  ''is  extremely  significant. 
The  Americans  are  thorough-going  when  they  are  roused.  The 
civil  war  showed  what  they  would  do  if  their  country  or  their 
principles  were  really  in  danger,  and,  if  the  progress  of  Romanism 
creates  difficulties  with  which  the  Constitution  can  not  deal,  they 
will  not  sacrifice  realities  to  scruples  of  form.  A  Falk  law  in  the 
last  extremity  may  not  be  impossible.  .  .  .  Before  Romanism  can 
become  dominant  the  question  will  have  to  be  fought  out  with 
bullets  instead  of  with  balloting-papers ;  and  though  the  zeal  of 
the  converts  is  hot  enough  to  build  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
produce  libraries  full  of  sentimental  theological  literature,  we  doubt 
whether  it  is  of  the  sort  that  would  figure  respectably  on  a  battle* 
field."  The  insult  is  gratuitous  and  wanton.  It  is  not  even  a  smart 
hit.  Englishmen  certainly  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  lack  of 
courage  in  Catholics,  as  shown  on  American  battle-fields  by  such 
soldiers  as  Lafayette,  DeKalb,  and  Kosciuszko ;  and  Americans 
know  that  some  of  the  bravest  generals  of  the  republic  are  Catho- 
lics, and  in  part  converts.  But  Mr.  Froude  is  altogether  astray 
when  he  imagines  that  this  is  a  question  which  can  be  settled  by 
bullets.  If  bullets  were  efficacious  against  the  faith  of  the  immor- 
tal soul,  there  would  to-day  be  no  question  of  the  Catholic  Church 
at  all,  either  in  England  or  in  Ireland.  In  Germany  the  battalions 
and  bullets  are  all  on  the  side  of  Bismarck ;  and  yet  Mr.  Froude 
himself  declares  that  the  Church  has  brought  the  imperious  Chan- 
cellor to  terms.  Falk  laws  have  been  carried  into  execution  there 
with  a  rigor  which  would  not  be  possible  in  a  republic ;  and  the 
most  obvious  result  is  a  reawakening  of  Catholic  life  and  zeal.  Suf- 
fering degrades  or  ennobles  ;  makes  brutes  or  heroes.  To  suffer  per- 
secution and  yet  to  be  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world 
is  a  curse  fraught  with  all  evil ;  but  to  suffer  persecution  for  righ- 
teousness' sake,  trusting  in  the  God  who  will  not  permit  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  him  to  be  confounded  for  ever,  is  to  be  the  child 
of  benediction.  "  Blessed  are  ye,"  said  the  Saviour,  "  when  men 
shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you."  The  mere  worldly  life  is  felt 
to  be  such  a  paltry  thing  that  those  who  really  believe  think  them- 
selves fortunate  when  they  are  permitted  to  throw  it  away  in  some 
worthy  cause.  In  degenerate  ages,  above  all,  the  nobler  souls  have 
a  kind  of  thirst  of  martyrdom,  as  the  only  fit  protest  against  the 
degradation  of  mere  animalism.  What  can  we  ask  of  Nero  and 
Domitian  and  their  crowd  but  that  they  put  us  to  death  ?    The 
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most  fatal  miBtake  wMch  the  skeptic  and  sclf-indalgeiit  world  c 
make  is  to  torture  thoae  who  have  faith  and  whose  lives  are  imig 
cent.  Peraecution,  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  may  succeed  if  it  is  thol 
ough-going  ;  but  it  never  can.  be  thorough -going  when  the  victim  hai 
a  higher  and  mightier  faith  than  his  tormeuter.  To  persecute  ti 
some  purpose,  a  man  must  believe  that  he  is  thereby  doing  a  servio 
to  God  ;  that  he  '\&  working  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  and  infintt 
purposes  of  the  Creator. 

To  make  martyrs  of  men  because  there  ia  danger  lest  they  be  h 
the  way  of  our  getting  a  comfortable  place  at  the  great  feed-trou^ 
of  this  cattle-p(;n  of  a  world  is  to  otFend  common  sense.  Universa 
eufErage,  political  constitutions,  and  government  by  majorities  art 
after  all,  only  contrivances.  They  are  machines  which  do  thei 
work  weU  or  ill,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  which,  as  time  goes  oi 
need  to  be  patched  up  and  readjusted.  Our  grandfathers  thougb 
that  the  American  Constitution  was  a  part  of  the  eternal  fitness  t 
things ;  but  we  have  hammered  and  tinkered  away  at  it  until  w 
have  discovered  that  it  is  merely  the  handiwork  of  man.  A  syi 
tematic  persecution  whose  only  justification  is  political  expodieno 
vould  bo  a  mockery  ;  for  political  expediency  is  at  best  but  a  maki 
r  shift,  and  commonly  means  oothing  more  than  that  it  is  most  desL 
I  able  that  certain  sets  of  men  should  be  in  office  and  live  on  the  fi 
of  the  land.  In  a  sociely  in  which  the  craving  for  money  and  tl 
interests  of  trade  are  supreme,  public  opinion  will  not  approve  ( 
persecution  ;  for  it  unsettles  values  and  shakes  confidence.  TI: 
oommercial  spirit  is  practical ;  its  philosophy  is  profit  and  loss  ;  an 
it  holds  principles  and  beliefs  cheap.  It  would  not  barter  its  goldt 
calf  for  all  the  theologies  in  the  world  ;  and  the  enemies  whom 
most  abhors  are  the  fanatics  who  seek  to  stir  up  religious  strif 
Now,  wo  are  essentially  a  commercial  people,  and,  so  long  as  th 
remains  the  dominant  feature  of  our  social  life,  there  ia  little  dangi 
of  any  serioas  persecution  of  the  Catholic  or  any  other  Church.  ] 
fact,  we  have  never  been  guilty  of  each  atrocioas  bnngling  in  ar 
other  business  as  in  this  matter  of  Catholic  persecution.  Oi 
Native- American  and  Enow-nothing  parties  fatally  fall  into  tl 
hands  of  moba.  Plug-uglies,  thugs,  and  bullies  of  high  and  lo 
degree  come  to  the  front,  and  for  a  brief  day  riot  in  arson  ai 
murder  and  the  butchery  of  women  and  children,  and  then  slii 
back  into  their  lairs  from  the  face  of  an  outraged  humanity.  Pub) 
opinion  recoils  from  these  horrors,  and  Catholics  arc  less  bated  tbr 
they  were  before;  while  they  themselves  feel  how  fortunate  it 
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that  the  plug-uglies  and  thugs  are  unable  to  serve  the  Church  in 
any  other  way  than  by  murdering  her  children*  But  Mr.  Froude 
iniiitakeH  the  desires  of  his  own  heart  for  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  people.  They  neither  love  religious  persecution  nor  be- 
liere  in  its  efficacy.  Had  he  kept  his  temper  and  listened  with 
more  docility  to  his  anonymous  American  guide,  he  might  have 
learned  from  him  the  views  on  this  subject  of  our  most  extreme 
anti-Popery  partisans.  ^'  We  can  not  remedy  the  evil,''  says  this 
writer,  ^^by  resorting  to  repressive  measures.  Repressive  measures 
defeat  themselves,  and  can  not  be  recommended.''  For  myself,  I 
am  confident  my  strong  persuasion  that  serious  persecution  of 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  b  not  probable  does  not  spring 
from  any  dread  of  its  consequences.  In  such  a  trial,  whatever 
cause  might  suffer  harm,  the  Church  would  be  the  gainer.  Even 
those  who  look  upon  the  Catholics  of  this  age  as  degenerate  must 
admit  at  least  that  they  have  not  forgotten  Gk>d's  secret  to  the 
Church — ^the  divine  power  there  is  in  suffering  for  righteousness' 
sske.  Whatever  else  they  may  have  lost,  they  stiU  know  how  to 
suffer ;  and  the  world  takes  care  that  this  training-school  at  least 
shall  be  prepared  for  them  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  well ;  it  is 
the  part  of  worldly  wisdom  to  permit  this  power  to  lie  dormant. 
The  ancient  proverb  was,  '^Let  Camarina  alone,  for  it  is  best  let 
alone." 

But  there  is  no  need  of  taking  so  solemn  a  tone,  when  it  is  more 
natural  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Froude.  He  has  heard  that  the  Yankees 
are  a  dyspeptic  race,  and,  as  his  power  of  accounting  for  things  is 
unlimited,  he  straightway  seeks  and  finds  the  cause,  which  of 
course  can  be  none  other  than  '^  the  growth  of  the  Irish  elemedt." 
"They  have  absorbed,"  he  says,  "a  substance  which  they  have 
been  unable  to  assimilate,  and  it  interferes  with  their  digestion." 
Kow,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  in  all  this  great  country  a  medical 
practitioner  who  will  say  that  this  diagnosis  is  correct.  It  is  not 
the  growth  of  the  Irish  Catholic  element  that  makes  the  Yankees 
dyspeptic  —  it  is  doughnuts  and  apple-pies.  "The  growth"  of 
afanoBt  anything  is  precisely  what  your  genuine  American  most 
delights  in.  He  has  the  greatest  country,  the  longest  rivers,  the 
highest  mountains,  the  broadest  prairies,  the  most  thundering 
cataracts,  and  the  largest  cities  of  any  man  who  walks  thd  earth  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Froude  and  his  guide  very  properly  remark,  "  there  are 
times  when  the  American  eagle  screeches  itself  hoarse  in  proclaim- 
ing the  greatness  of  the  nation." 
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^^The  figures  in  the  census  startle  Americans,"  says  Mr.  FrondaJ 
Innocent  man,  who  does  not  know  that  *'  the  figures  in  the  oen<^ 
gas''  are  our  joy  and  our  pride.     There  is  hardly  a  town  from^ 
Maine  to  Florida  that  does  not  make  its  population  a  third  greatest 
than  it  is.    Jew  and  Gentile,  African  and  heathen  Chinee,  are  alk 
received  with  delight  because  they  swell  '^  the  figures  in  the  cen--^ 
sus."    Startle  an  American  with  figures  I     The  thing  is  prepofK'' 
terous.    There  are  seven  millions  of  Catholics  here,  and  the  Ameri-f 
can  feels  that  there  ought  to  be  fourteen  millions,  for  the  veij- 
simple  reason  that  there  ought  to  be  more  of  everything  here  thiod 
anywhere  else.    We  grow  more  wheat  and  com,  we  raise  more; 
hogs  and  cattle,  we  build  more  railways,  we  dig  more  gold,  woi 
print  more  newspapers,  we  have  more  patriots  and  statesmen  than, 
any  other  people  on  the  globe  ;  and  why  shouldn't  we  have  more 
Catholics  ?    '^  Strange  country  I "  said  the  bewildered  Frenchman^ 
''where  there  are  a  hundred  religions  and  but  a  single  sauce.** 
Some  apology  might  be  made  for  him,  but  Mr.  Froude  ought  to 
know  that  upon  no  account  would  Americans  consent  to  part  witb 
even  one  of  their  religions,  and,  if  they  suspected  that  he  had  reallj 
serious  intentions  of  destroying  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  countryi 
they  would  give  him  no  countenance  whatever. 

"  The  Americans,"  he  says,  "  are  light-hearted  "  ;  but  he  is  prob- 
ably the  only  intelligent  man  in  the  world  who  thinks  so.  Thej 
are  serious  even  in  their  amusements,  and  their  very  laughter  telb 
of  hearts  weighed  down  by  the  cares  of  life.  They  are  not,  indeed, 
as  melancholy  and  solemn  as  John  Bull,  but  they  are  eager  an^ 
anxious,  which  the  light-hearted  are  not.  In  a  word,  it  is  in  cvcrj 
way  abundantly  manifest  that  this  Englishman  has  no  real  knowl 
edge  either  of  Americans  or  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America 
Ilis  intrusion,  therefore,  into  our  affairs  is  simply  an  impertinence. 

The  main  head  of  Mr.  Froude's  attack  upon  American  Catholic 
remains  still  to  be  considered.  That  the  Catholic  Church  in  thi 
country  is  a  powerful  and  well-organized  body,  while  Protestantism 
broken  up  into  warring  sects,  bewilders  its  own  adherents  "  with  it 
confusions  and  ineffectualities,"  is  a  proposition  which  I  am  no 
going  to  deny.  But  I  can  not  see  what  this  state  of  affairs  has  to  d 
with  the  Government  or  politics  of  the  United  States.  I  have  bee 
brought  up  to  believe  that  this  is  a  secular  government — that  ther 
is  here  no  union  of  Church  and  state  ;  that  the  American  citizen,  a 
such,  is  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic,  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile 
that  it  is  not  within  the  competency  of  Congress  "  to  make  la^ 
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respecting  the  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof.''  If  this  chnrch  grows  strong  or  that  dies  out,  the 
American  Grovemment  has  no  more  right  to  seek  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  one  or  to  revitalize  the  other  than  it  has  to  prescribe 
what  shall  be  the  uniform  of  the  French  army.  Interference  in  such 
matters  would  be  in  open  violation  of  one  of  the  cardinal  articles  of 
the  organic  law  of  the  land.  Why,  then,  should  our  politics  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church  ? 

To  say  wiUi  Mr.  Froude  that  it  is  because  this  religion  ^'is  by 
its  own  choice  at  war  with  every  other "  is  not  to  the  point.  The 
Government  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  differences,  disputes,  and 
controversies  of  the  various  churches,  so  long  as  there  is  no  breach 
of  the  peace.  Now,  American  Catholics  disagree  with  Protestants 
on  various  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  as  Protestants  disagree 
among  themselves  on  similar  heads  ;  but  we  dwell  together  in  mu- 
tual good  will  and  helpfulness,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  any  one  to 
imagine  that  the  politics  of  the  country  are  in  any  way  concerned 
with  theological  dogmas  and  articles  of  faith.  Mr.  fVoude,  how- 
ever, is  troubled  by  the  English  notions  concerning  a  divided  allegi- 
ance, and  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  loyal  both  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  American  state.  A  good  Catholic,  he 
holds,  can  not  be  a  true  American  citizen.  ^  Every  true  Catholic,** 
to  quote  his  words,  *'  is  bound  to  act  and  think  as  his  priest  tells  him, 
and  a  republic  of  true  Catholics  becomes  a  theocracy  administered 
by  the  clergy.  It  is  only  as  long  as  they  are  a  small  minority  that 
they  can  be  loyal  subjects  under  such  a  Constitution  as  the  American. 
As  their  numbers  grow,  they  will  assert  their  principles  more  and 
more.  Give  them  the  power,  and  the  Constitution  will  be  gone. 
A  Catholic  majority,  under  spiritual  direction,  will  forbid  liberty  of 
worship,  and  will  try  to  forbid  liberty  of  conscience.  .  .  .  That  it 
will  try  to  do  all  this  as  long  as  it  accepts  the  Ultramontane  theory, 
which  at  present  passes  current,  is  as  certain  as  mathematics.'' 

These  are  grave  charges,  and  they  are  boldly  made.  We  will 
cidmly  and  seriously  examine  them.  '^  Every  true  Catholic  is  bound 
to  act  and  think  as  his  priest  tells  him."  Is  this  a  fair  state- 
ment? Do  good  Catholics  believe  that  they  are  bound  to  consult 
their  priests  as  to  how  they  shall  carry  on  their  business,  or  how 
they  shall  vote,  or  what  legitimate  pursuits  they  shall  engage  in  ? 
Do  they  believe  that  it  is  their  duty  to  ask  their  priests  what  they 
are  to  think  concerning  the  cause  of  yellow  fever,  or  of  the  political 
oorruption  or  dishonesty  in  business  that  is  so  prevalent ;  or  what 
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is  the  best  form  of  goyemment ;  or  which  party  in  the  late  civil 
war  was  in  the  right ;  or  whether  Mr.  Froude  is  insincere,  or  sim-  \ 
ply  incapable  of  discerning  tmth  from  falsehood?  No.  Upon  -^ 
these  and  a  thousand  other  subjects  Catholics  think  for  themselves,  •] 
and  consequently  do  not  think  or  act  alike.  They  believe,  indeed,  . 
that  the  Pope  is  infallible  when,  in  his  official  capacity  as  head  of  \ 
the  Church,  he  gives  an  ex  cathedra  definition  in  matters  of  faith  ^ 
and  morals  ;  but  this  no  more  interferes  with  their  practical  liberty 
than  the  finaUty  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  makes  slaves  of  American  citizens.  If  the  principle 
of  religious  authority  is  received  at  all,  it  necessarily  implies  the 
existence  of  some  tribunal  whose  decrees  shall  be  accepted  as  final, 
and  therefore  practically  as  infallible ;  but  this  is  equally  true  of 
all  civil  authority,  and  such  a  tribunal  is  protective,  not  destructive, 
of  liberty.  The  political  action  of  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States  is  as  little  controlled  by  the  Church  as  that  of  Protestants  or 
infidels.  The  bishops  and  priests,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  wholly 
abstained  from  intermeddling  in  political  contests  ;  and  were  they 
to  attempt  to  use  the  influence  which  their  spiritual  office  gives  them 
to  such  ends,  the  first  to  condenm  them  would  be  the  Catholic  peo- 
ple themselves.  How  it  happens  that  the  great  body  of  our  .people 
vote  with  the  Democratic  party,  I  know  not ;  but  X  do  know  that 
the  Church  is. in  no  way  responsible  for  this  preference.  Catholics 
have  as  little  to  hope  from  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party  as 
they  have  to  fear  from  that  of  the  Republican.  Protestant  preach- 
ers have,  as  occasion  offered,  thrown  their  influence  with  this  or 
that  party  or  faction  ;  have  gone  so  far  even  as  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  bullets  and  denounce  the  Constitution  as  a  compact  with  hell ; 
but  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  have  contented  themselves  with  de- 
nouncing conspiracies  against  the  rights  of  the  Church  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution.  The  only  colony  of  the  original  thirteen 
founded  by  Catholics  was  also  the  first  in  which  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration  were  made  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  whereas 
the  only  attempt  to  found  a  theocracy  in  the  New  World  was  made 
by  Protestants.  In  the  Old  World  there  is  to-day  greater  religious 
liberty  in  Catholic  France  and  Austria  than  in  Protestant  Prussia 
and  Denmark.  The  attempt  to  predict  what  any  body  of  men 
would  do  were  absolute  power  given  them  is  a  kind  of  speculation 
into  which  the  wise  will  never  enter.  There  is  in  various  centers 
of  thought  and  influence  in  this  country  a  suspicious  leaning  toward 
a  centralized  government  and  the  rule  of  strong  men,  to  use  the 
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popular  phrase ;  but  we  do  not  therefore  despair  of  lib^ty,  and  de- 
dare  that  our  feverish  political  life  will  find  rest  and  a  grave  in 
OflBsarism.  Neither  do  caref ol  men  pretend  to  foresee  that  the  fate 
of  other  republics  will  not  also  be  the  fate  of  ours.  The  destinies 
of  nations  and  of  civilizations  are  Gk>d's  secret.  No  man  can 
know  with  certainty  what  he  would  do  in  trying  circumstances, 
when  the  path  of  duty  itself  seems  to  fade  away  from  sight ;  much 
less  can  he  know  what  vast  bodies  of  men  would  do  in  imaginary 
contingencies ;  and,  when  Hr.  Froude  undertakes  to  predict  with 
mathematical  accuracy  what  a  Catholic  majority  in  the  ITnited 
States  would  try  to  do,  he  takes  his  place  among  weather-prophets 
and  soothsayers.  The  superstitious  may  believe  him.  Credat  Ju- 
daug  (xpeUa. 

The  appeal  to  the  middle  ages,  which  he  makes,  is  not  perti- 
nent. To  argue  that  Catholics  in  the  nineteenth  century  hold  the 
political  views  of  those  of  the  twelfth,  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would 
be  to  suppose  that  the  New-Englanders  of  to-day  approve  of  burn- 
ing witches.  In  barbarous  ages  the  ignorant  multitudes  are  little 
subject  to  moral  influence,  and  hence  society  appeals  to  force,  and 
this  appeal  is  necessarily  attended  with  abuse.  We  may  not  deny, 
as  a  principle,  that  the  power  of  religion  and  the  power  of  the  state 
should  work  in  harmony,  but  the  relations  of  Church  and  state 
which  best  promote  this  end  vary  with  the  changing  conditions  of 
social  life.  The  medisBval  political  connections  of  the  Church  were 
in  no  way  ideal  They  were  the  outcome  of  the  accidents  of  the 
time  ;  and,  as  the  past  does  not  return,  they  will  not  return.  That 
the  Church  survives  the  destruction  of  social  forms  which  seemed 
to  be  a  part  of  her  life,  and  develops  new  strength  in  surroundings 
which  had  been  held  to  be  fatal  to  her  very  existence,  is  one  of  the 
evidences  of  her  chronic  vigor  and  indefectible  power.  Mr.  Froude 
himself  declares  that  men  must  be  judged  by  their  professions,  and 
nothing  more  is  needed  to  put  this  whole  question  at  rest  so  far  as 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  are  concerned.  From  the  day 
<m  which  Charles  Carroll  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  this  hour,  our  words  and  our  acts  and  our  blood  have  borne  tes- 
timony to  our  devotion  to  the  principles  upon  which  this  govern- 
ment rests  ;  and,  were  we  nine  tenths  of  the  total  population,  we 
should  no  more  think  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of  those  who 
differed  with  us  in  faith  than  do  the  Catholics  of  Belgium  who  are 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  population  of  their  country.  Catho- 
lics accept  the  principles  of  American  government  as  they  take 
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their  wives,  for  better  or  worse,  and  until  death.  These  are  our 
professions,  and  these  are  our  honest  and  heart-felt  sentiments.  Mr. 
Froude,  however,  in  spite  of  his  maxim  that  men  must  be  judged 
by  their  professions,  refuses  to  admit  that  we  can  be  loyal  to  our  ft 
country  ;  and  with  his  well-known  courage  he  proceeds  to  prove  to  j 
us  that  he  is  right.  "  The  American  Constitution,"  he  says,  ^'  is  the  \ 
political  expression  of  the  principles  which  the  Pope  has  violently  |i 
oondenmed."  This,  of  course,  is  false.  No  pope  has  ever  con*  i 
demned  the  American  Constitution,  even  by  implication.  "  But,**  j 
insists  Mr.  Froude,  'Hhe  Syllabus  says  that  men  are  not  free  ;  that  j 
they  are  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves ;  that  the  laity  in 
the  most  important  matters  must  be  guided  and  governed  by  the  r] 
clergy ;  that  the  press  ought  to  be  under  censorship  ;  that  the 
Catholic  religion  being  true,  all  others  are  false,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated." 

The  Syllabus  is  a  list  of  eighty  propositions  which  Piux  IX.,  at 
various  times  during  his  pontificate,  declared  to  be  errors ;  but  1 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which  asserts  the  principles  which  Mr. 
Froude  would  have  us  believe  the  Pope  has  condemned,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  any  one  who  has  read  that  document  could  | 
be  capable  of  writing  the  sentence  which  I  have  just  quoted.  ! 

Getting  his  arguments  as  his  facts  at  second  hand,  he  has  con- 
fused the  Syllabus  with  the  Encyclical  of  December  8,  1864,  in 
which  Pius  IX.  condemned  the  following  proposition  :  "  AU  citizens 
have  the  right  to  an  eyitire,  unlimited  liherty  to  manifest  and  de- 
clare publicly,  by  voice  or  the  press,  or  in  any  other  way,  their 
thoughts — whatever  they  may  he — and  no  authority,  either  ecclesias- 
tic  or  civil,  can  in  any  way  restrict  this  liberty."  This  the  Pope 
declares  to  be  an  error,  but  so  does  common  sense.  There  is  no 
government  on  earth  which  could  stand  the  strain  of  such  a  doc- 
trine as  this.  Does  our  own  grant  entire  and  unlimited  liberty  to 
publish  libel,  or  to  print  and  circulate  obscene  writings,  or  to  utter 
seditious  and  rebellious  speech  ?  Political  society  necessarily  sup- 
poses that  each  member  of  it  renounces  a  portion  of  bis  natural 
liberty  in  exchange  for  benefits  without  which  liberty  itself  is  a 
doubtful  good  ;  and  the  error  which  the  Pope  here  condemns  is  that 
of  the  Socialists,  who  would  overthrow  all  authority,  human  and 
divine.  Mr.  Froude  himself,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  his  concluding 
article^  openly  takes  sides  with  the  Pope  in  this  matter.  "  A  state 
of  things,"  he  says,  "  in  which  the  action  of  government  is  restricted 
to  the  prevention  of  crime  and  statutable  fraud,  and  where  beyond 
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these  limits  all  men  are  left  to  go  their  own  way — to  be  honest  or 
dishonesty  pore  or  profligate,  wise  or  ignorant,  to  lead  what  lives 
they  please  and  preach  what  doctrines  they  please — may  have  been 
a  necessary  step  in  the  evolution  of  humanity  ;  but,  as  surely,  if 
no  other  principle  had  ever  been  heard  of,  or  acted  on,  civilization 
would  have  stood  still,  hardly  above  the  level  of  barbarisnL  As 
surely,  unless  the  wheel  of  progress  is  to  turn  backward,  and  we 
are  to  decline  as  we  have  risen,  the  natural  superiority  of  truth  to 
falsehood,  and  right  to  wrong,  will  recover,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
the  form  of  practical  authority ;  and  it  Is  this  principle  of  author- 
ity which  Romanism  has  all  along  insisted  on."  Mr.  Froude,  then, 
and  the  Pope  are  friends  at  last ;  and,  while  the  curtain  falls  upon 
the  tableau,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  say  but  another  word. 

Authority  and  liberty  are  as  essential  to  the  order  of  the  social 
world  as  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  to  the  harmony  of 
the  universe.  Excess  of  authority  is  tyranny,  and  excess  of  liberty 
is  anarchy ;  and  tyranny  begets  anarchy,  and  anarchy  ends  in  tyr- 
anny. In  Christianity  religion  is  organized  into  a  separate  power, 
and  endowed  with  the  highest  moral  authority  which  has  ever  in- 
fluenced the  destiny  of  mankind.  Henceforth  Church  and  state 
are  for  ever  distinct :  and  the  Church  leans  more  to  the  side  of  au- 
thority, and  the  state  more  to  the  side  of  liberty  ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  man  attains  to  greater  freedom,  he  ought  more  and  more  to 
recognize  the  divine  authority  of  religion.  The  Catholic  Church 
is  the  highest  representative  of  this  authority  which  the  world  has 
ever  known  ;  and  it  is  surely  not  rash  to  think  that  she  has  a  great 
and  beneficent  mission  to  fulfill  in  an  age  and  a  country  in  which 
the  individual  has  attained  to  the  possession  of  the  fullest  liberty. 

John  Lancasteb  Spaldino,  Bishop  of  Peoria. 
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The  Life  and  Works  of  Gilbert  Staart. 
Tlie  Letters  of  Chorlee  Bickeoe. 
Memoirs  of  Madame  de  BSmuBat. 

Ohb  of  the  most  striking  literary  features  of  the  last  decade  of 
jears  has  been  the  number  of  interesting  biographies,  memoirs,  etc 
Lives  of  artists,  men  of  letters,  soldiers,  statesmen,  distingaislieq 
vomen,  men  of  all  professioas  —  the  recently  dead  and  t|ie  long 
buried — Lave  been  published  by  scores ;  yet  the  public,  like  Oliyer 
in  the  novel,  ask  for  more,  and  the  "cry  is  still  they  come."  "The 
Life  and  Works  of  Gilbert  Stuart "  is  perhaps  the  most  ambitiooa 
biographical  work  that  has  ever  appeared  in  American  literature. 
The  subject  is  singularly  interesting,  not  only  to  artists  and  schol- 
ars, but  to  all  American  readers. 

Gilbert  Stuart  was,  beyond  all  question,  the  greatest  head- 
painter  this  country  has  yet  produced,  and  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful colorists  of  modem  times.  lie  lived  at  a  period  full  of  extraordi- 
nary events.  Bom  December  3,  1755,  he  was  a  young  man  during 
the  American  Revolution;  in  middle  life  ho  saw  Europe  convulsed 
by  the  French  Revolution  ;  he  witnessed  the  rise  of  N.ipoleon,  his 
dazzling  career  of  military  glory,  his  final  downfall  at  Waterloo,  and 
hia  death  at  St.  Helena.  Love  of  art  was  inborn  in  Gilbert  Stuart, 
and,  at  an  age  when  other  boys  are  playing  marbles  and  flying  kites, 
ho  was  tilling'  the  sides  of  bis  father's  bam  with  chalk  and  charcoal 
drawings.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  painted  poVtraits  for  money. 
Fortunately  for  the  young  genius,  he  was  able  to  go  to  England 
and  to  become  a  pupil  of  Benjamin  West,  who,  pleased  with  lus 
precocious  talents,  treated  him  with  paternal  kindness.  He  remained 
abroad  seventeen  years,  during  which  time  he  established  his  repu- 
tation as  a  portrait- painter  of  the  first  class.  He  painted  George 
m.,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  other 
eminent  persons.     He  lived  splendidly,  for  he  had  as  many  sitters 
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at  he  could  paint,  and  charged  nearly  as  mnch  for  his  pictures  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

In  1792  Stuart  abandoned  the  brilliant  career  that  was  before 
him  in  England,  and  returned  to  America.  The  character  of  Wash- 
ington had  filled  him  with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  an 
intense  desire  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  was 
the  principal  object  that  he  had  in  view  when  he  left  England. 
The  wish  of  the  artist  was  gratified  in  the  winter  of  1794-'95,  when 
Washington  sat  for  his  portrait  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  a  very 
pleasing  description  of  Stuart's  studio  during  the  time  he  was  paint- 
ing Washington  :  Gknend  Knox,  General  Henry  Lee,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, the  Viscount  de  Noailles,  Miss  Nellie  Custis,  Miss  Harriet 
Chew,  and  Mrs.  Washington  were  frequent  visitors.  After  he  had 
finished  the  picture  of  Washington,  Stuart  was  overrun  with  orders 
for  portraits.  Among  his  sitters  at  that  time  were  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, Mrs.  Madison,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  (Nellie  Custis),  the  Mar- 
chioness d'Yrujo,  and  other  beautiful  women  who  adorned  the  re- 
publican court.  It  was  said  of  Gilbert  Stuart  that,  when  he  paint- 
ed a  beautiful  woman,  the  angels  inspired  his  penciL  He  expended 
his  genius  upon  the  head  of  his  subject ;  the  dress  and  its  accesso- 
ries he  always  treated  with  indifference.  Upon  one  occasion,  when 
asked  by  a  lady  to  make  some  change  in  the  drapery  of  her  picture, 
he  testily  replied,  '*  I  am  not  a  milliner." 

When  we  read  of  the  wonderful  achievements  of  Stuart's  pencil 
— of  the  illustrious  men  and  lovely  women  telling  with  mute  but 
touching  eloquence  the  power  of  his  art,  and  made  almost  to 
breathe  and  live  again  by  the  magic  of  his  brush  ;  when  we  read  of 
his  pictures  being  so  natural  and  lifelike  that  one  feels  half  afraid  of 
violating  the  rules  of  good  breeding  by  staring  directly  into  their 
faces — when  we  read  of  these  things,  and  turn  to  the  portraits  in 
this  volume,  we  confess  a  feeling  of  disappointment  comes  over  us. 
We  see  only  shadows ;  the  harmonious  blending  of  light  and  shade 
is  not  there.  We  are  told  that,  during  Lafayette's  visit  to  this 
country  in  1824,  he  was  shown  one  of  Stuart's  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington, when  he  exclaimed, "  That  is  my  noble  friend  indeed ! "  We 
do  not  think  he  would  have  been  so  enthusiastic  at  sight  of  the 
Washington  portrait  reproduced  by  the  photogravure  process  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume.  Stuart's  portrait  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Willing  (Mrs.  Jackson)  is  one  of  the  loveliest  ornaments 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  but,  when  we  examine 
the  picture  in  the  work  before  us,  we  fail  to  discover  anything 
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attractive.  We  view  the  canvas  from  wliich  Madame  Bonaparte's 
^^  dainty  head,  in  triple  pose  of  loveliness,  smiles  in  unfading  witch-, 
ery,"  and  then,  taming  to  the  "  counterfeit  presentment "  given  in 
this  book,  we  see  the  ghost  only  of  that  enchanting  beauty  which 
moved  the  hearts  of  captains  and  of  kings. 

The  arrangement  of  this  book  is  defective  ;  too  much  space  ia 
given  to  a  list  of  the  works,  and  too  little  to  the  life  of  the  artist. 
About  one  half  of  the  bulky  volume  is  made  up  of  a  catalogue 
of  the  portraits  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  giving  the  biographical 
sketches  already  alluded  to.  This  latter  feature  of  the  book  is 
excessively  annoying  as  well  as  uncomplimentary  to  the  reader,  who 
is  supposed  to  know  at  least  the  rudiments  of  American  history. 
He  does  not  wish  to  be  told  when  and  where  John  Adams  was 
bom,  and  that  he  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Every  American 
schoolboy  knows  that  fact.  Such  trite  historical  statements  are 
childish,  and  should  not  have  been  printed  in  this  pretentious  vol- 
ume, even  for  the  purpose  of  '^  padding."  If  the  list  of  Stuart's 
works  had  been  compressed  into  one  tenth  the  space  they  now 
occupy,  if  the  life  had  been  expanded  to  three  times  its  present  size^ 
and  a  careful  selection  of  his  historical  and  female  portraits  had 
been  reproduced  on  steely  a  beautiful  and  entertaining  duodecimo 
volume  would  have  been  the  result  ;  instead  of  which  we  have  an 
unhandy  quarto,  the  binding  of  which  suggests  the  temporary 
covers  put  on  books  belonging  to  Sunday-school  libraries. 

We  did  not  expect  much  from  "  The  Letters  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens," and  were  not  disappointed.  Yet,  as  a  revelation  of  his  own 
character  by  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  this  century,  it  if 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  that  has  appeared  since  "  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Byron  "  delighted  the  world  fifty  years  ago. 
The  book  has  been  eagerly  anticipated  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  The  public  were  not  satisfied  with  Forster's  "  Lif( 
of  Dickens,"  which  only  contained  in  full  the  correspondence  of  the 
novelist  with  his  biographer. 

We  are  told  that,  when  Robert  Bums  made  his  appearance  ii 
the  fashionable  drawing-rooms  of  Edinburgh,  his  fascinating  con 
versation  carried  duchesses  off  of  their  feet.  After  this  transieni 
gleam  of  social  success,  the  poet  naturally  hated  to  return  to  th< 
obscurity  and  poverty  of  his  home.  The  fortunes  of  Charles  Dick 
ens  were  very  different.  He,  too,  had  known  poverty,  want,  an( 
suffering,  but,  from  the  moment  that  the  "  Pickwick  Papers "  es 
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tabliflhed  hk  repntation,  wealth  and  fame  were  his  portion  in  this 
life.  His  literary  career  was  an  extraordinary  succesSy  parallel  only 
to  that  of  Scott  and  Byron  ;  yet^  for  a  short  time,  it  was  in  danger, 
the  **  IHckwick  Papers  "  being  a  decided  failure  until  the  fifth  nnm- 
bcTy  and  the  publishers  were  considering  the  advisability  of  discon- 
tinuing it,  when  Samuel  Weller  made  his  appearance  and  saved  the 
publication.  The  result  was  that  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  made  a 
clear  profit  of  $100,000,  after  paying  Dickens  $18,500. 

Charles  Dickens  was  an  excellent  correspondent — punctual, 
r^rnlar — and,  when  he  had  said  all  that  was  necessary,  he  stopped. 
His  letters  are  easy,  simple,  and  unafl^ected,  and  show  him  to  have 
been  a  frank,  genial,  vain,  generous,  egotistical  f eUow.  His  spirits 
were  high,  his  enjoyment  of  life  keen,  and  he  was  an  industrious 
and  indefatigable  literary  worker ;  in  the  latter  respect  he  was  like 
Soott^  but  he  differed  from  the  author  of  ^^  Waverley  ^  in  being  a 
very  painstaking  and  laborious  writer.  These  letters  open  to  us 
glimpses  of  Dickens's  domestic  life  which  are  calculated  to  increase 
our  interest  in  their  author.  He  was  essentially  a  domestic  man  ; 
hifl  children  ever  occupied  the  first  place  in  his  thoughts ;  and, 
when  absent  from  them,  his  letters  were  very  frequent,  and  evinced 
the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  concerned  them.  His  letter  to  his 
youngest  son,  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  on  his  departure  for  Aus- 
tralia, is  full  of  excellent  advice,  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  pater- 
nal affection,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  any  young  man  start- 
ing out  in  life.  In  concluding  this  letter  he  says  :  ^'  Never  aban- 
don the  wholesome  practice  of  saying  your  own  private  prayers, 
night  and  morning.  I  have  never  abandoned  it  myself,  and  I  know 
the  comfort  of  it.'' 

These  letters  show  that  Dickens  was  completely  spoiled  by  his 
amazing  success,  both  as  an  author  and  a  reader  :  his  constant  com- 
plaint about  small  things  is  childish  ;  especially  is  this  the  case 
during  his  last  visit  to  America  in  1867-'68,  when  a  ^'  cold  in  the 
head  ^  is  mentioned  in  every  letter  written  about  that  time.  We 
r^pret  to  say  that  nothing  in  his  correspondence  removes  from  our 
mind  the  impression  that  Dickens's  feeling  toward  America  was 
something  like  Dean  Swift's  feeling  for  mankind :  he  hated  man- 
kind, but  loved  a  few  men — ^Pope,  Gay,  Bolingbroke,  etc. ;  so  Dick- 
ens disliked  America,  but  he  liked  a  few  Americans — Irving,  Long- 
fellow, Fields,  and  "  one  Mr.  Childs,  a  newspaper  proprietor." 

TTjji  unfavorable  opinion  of  this  country  was  expressed  not  only 
in  the ''  American  Notes  "  and  ^'  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  but  in  private 
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letters  written  to  his  friends  from  tbe  United  States.  Wlien  h 
came  here  in  1841  and  waa  received  everywhere  as  a  oonqueriq 
hero,  he  thas  expressed  himself  aboat  the  country  which  was  hoooi 
ing  him  :  "  I  am  disappointed.  This  is  not  the  republic  I  came  t 
see  ;  this  is  not  tbe  republic  of  my  imagination,  I  infinitely  proft 
a  liberal  monarchy — even  with  its  sicliening  accompaniments  e 
oonrt  circles — to  atich  a  government  as  this.  The  more  I  think  s 
its  yoTith  and  strength,  the  poorer  and  more  trifling  in  a  thousan 
aspects  it  appears  in  my  eyes.  In  everytliing  of  which  it  has  mad 
a  boast — except  its  education  of  the  people  and  its  care  for  po( 
children — it  sinks  immeasurably  below  the  level  I  had  placed  i 
npon  ;  and  England,  even  England,  bad  and  faulty  as  tbe  old  hui 
is,  and  miserable  as  millions  of  her  people  are,  rises  in  the  compar 
son.  ...  If  I  bad  been  bom  hero  and  written  my  boolis  in  ih' 
country,  producing  them  with  no  stamp  of  approval  from  anyothi 
land,  it  is  my  solemn  belief  that  I  should  have  lived  and  died  poa 
unnoticed,  and  a  '  black  sheep'  to  boot.  I  never  was  more  col 
vinced  of  anything  than  I  am  of  that." 

In  the  following  paragraph  Dickens  gives  an  account  of  | 
enthusiasm  with  which  be  was  received  :  "  I  can  ^ve  you  no  ca) 
ception  of  my  welcome  here.  There  never  was  a  king  or  empen 
upon  the  earth  so  cheered  and  followed  by  crowds,  and  entortainc 
in  public  at  splendid  balla  and  dinners,  and  waited  on  by  pubt 
bodies  and  deputations  of  all  kinds.  I  have  bad  one  from  the  fl 
West — a  journey  of  two  thoasand  miles  !  If  I  go  out  in  a  cirriag 
the  crowd  surround  it  and  escort  me  home  ;  if  I  go  to  the  theatr 
tbe  whole  house  (crowded  to  the  doors)  rises  as  one  man,  and  tl 
timbers  ring  again.  You  can  not  imagine  what  it  is.  I  have  fii 
great  public  dinners  on  hand  at  this  moment,  and  invitations  froi 
every  town,  village,  and  city  in  the  States." 

We  do  not  think  the  people  of  Boston  will  appreciate  the  foUoi 
ing  passage  from  a  letter  written  during  his  last  visit  to  the  Unit* 
States,  to  his  sister-in-law,  Miss  Hogarth  :  "All  New  England 
primitive  and  puritanical.  All  around  and  about  it  is  a  pnddle  i 
mixed  human  mnd,  with  no  anch  quality  in  it."  His  opinion  on  tl 
subject  of  negro  suffrage  ia  thus  expressed  :  "  The  stupendous  a] 
surdity  of  making  him  (the  negro)  a  voter  glares  out  of  every  rfl 
of  his  eye,  stretch  of  his  mouth,  and  bump  of  his  head."  He  mat 
the  singular  discovery  that  Mr.  Beecher  was  a  "  bachelor,"  bl 
"  clever  and  unparsonic."  The  great  man  complained  that  d 
American  newspapers  called  him  *' Dickens"  without  the  "Hj 
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We  think  this  was  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise ;  we  do  not 
say  Mr,  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Milton,  Mr.  Pope,  etc.  We  are  delighted 
that  Dickens  appreciated  at  least  one  genuine  American  institution, 
and  this  is  the  way  he  speaks  of  it  to  his  friend  Fechter,  the  actor : 
^If  I  conld  send  yon  a  'brandy  cock-tail'  by  post  I  would.  It  is  a 
highly  meritorioas  dram,  which  I  hope  to  present  to  yon  at  Gads. 
My  landlord  made  me  a  '  Bocky  Mountain  sneezer,'  which  appeared 
to  me  to  he  compounded  of  all  the  spirits  ever  heard  of  in  the  world, 
with  bitters,  lemons,  sugar,  and  snow.  You  can  only  make  a  true 
'  sneeser '  when  the  snow  is  lying  on  the  ground.'' 

We  do  not  find  in  the  letters  of  Charles  Dickens  the  enchanting 
grace  and  playful  humor  which  distinguish  the  epistolary  style  of 
Washington  Irving,  the  sarcastic  wit  of  Byron's  letters  ttom  Italy, 
or  the  elaborate  political  essays  which  Macaulay  addressed  to  his 
ciirreqwndents.  Although  these  letters  will  add  nothing  to  the 
literary  reputation  of  Dickens,  they  show  him  in  a  very  favorable 
light,  both  as  a  father  and  friend.  We  have  already  spoken  of  him 
as  a  father  ;  as  a  friend  he  was  equally  admirable.  The  friends  he 
had,  and  their  adoption  tried,  he  grappled  to  his  soul  with  hooks  of 
steeL  The  friends  of  his  youth  remained  his  friends  until  they  or 
he  died« 

We  are  disappointed  that  these  volumes  do  not  give  any  infor- 
mation concerning  the  most  unfortunate  event  in  Dickens's  life — 
the  separation  from  his  wife.  Not  a  word  is  said  upon  this  subject, 
and  his  letters  which  have  any  reference  to  it  are  carefully  sup- 
We  have,  however,  before  us  a  letter  written  to  his  confi- 
f riend  and  secretary,  Arthur  Smith,  three  weeks  after  the 
separation,  which  throws  some  light  upon  this  painful  affair.  In 
tibis  letter,  which  is  dated  May  25,  1858,  Dickens  said  that  he  and 
hia  wife  had  lived  unhappily  together  for  many  years,  that  they 
were  both  in  character  and  temperament  wonderfully  unsuited  to 
each  other,  that  no  two  persons  were  ever  joined  together  who  had 
greater  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other  or  had  less  in  com- 
mon, that  for  years  Mrs.  Dickens  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  go  away  and  live  apart,  that  she 
feh  herself  unfit  for  the  life  she  had  to  lead  as  his  wife.  At  length 
it  was  thought  better,  for  the  children's  sake,  to  reconstruct  the  un- 
happy home,  and  John  Forster  was  empowered  to  treat  with  Mark 
Lenion,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Dickens,  as  to  the  terms  of  separation. 
Mrs.  Dickens  ''  gratefully  and  thankfully  "  accepted  the  terms  pro- 
posed to  her,  which  were  '^  as  generous  as  if  Mrs.  Dickens  had  been 
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a  lady  of  distinction  and  Mr.  Dickens  a  man  of  f  ortune.**  We  \ 
lieve  the  real  canse  of  their  unhappiness  was  owing  to  the  fact  tin 
while  Charles  Dickens  became  a  man  of  distinction  and  was  flatten 
and  spoiled  by  the  world,  his  wife  remained  the  same  plain  perm 
whom  he  had  married  years  before,  neither  appreciating  his  geni 
nor  flattering  his  vanity. 

The  '^  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  B^mosat "  will  prove  one  of  ti 
most  damaging  blows  the  Napoleonic  legend  has  ever  received,  an 
coming  so  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  it  won 
seem  as  if  this  book  was  intended  to  give  a  finishing  stroke  to  t' 
house  of  Bonaparte  by  making  its  great  founder  odious  and  ini 
mous.  The  courtiers  who  were  in  daily  attendance  upon  Loi 
AlV.  at  Versailles  were  so  dazzled  or  dazed  by  the  majestic  pn 
ence  of  the  Grand  Monarque  that  they  thought  him  a  man  of  t 
stature,  but  when  his  coffin  was  opened  during  the  Reign  of  Tern 
and  his  body  dragged  out,  he  was  found  to  have  been  a  little  mi 
The  courtiers,  marshals,  and  generals  who  surrounded  Napoleon 
St.  Cloud  and  the  Tuileries,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  his  milita 
achievements,  believed  him  to  be  something  above  humanity.  B 
there  was  at  the  imperial  Court  a  quiet,  observant  woman,  w! 
was  taking  notes  of  what  she  heard  and  saw,  and  the  result  is  n 
at  all  favorable  to  the  man  who  for  twenty  years  occupied  a  larg 
space  in  the  world's  history  than  any  other  person  who  ever  live 
The  book  is  full  of  details,  more  lively  than  delicate,  of  the  privj 
life  of  the  imperial  court.  We  are  entertained  with  the  rival 
between  the  Bonapartes  and  the  Beauharnais,  and  the  jealousy 
the  sisters  of  Napoleon  toward  Josephine  and  Ilortense.  The  cc 
qucror  of  Europe  is  described  as  untruthful,  immoral,  cruel,  a 
utterly  selfish.  "  My  policy  "  was  Napoleon's  excuse  for  everythl 
he  did.  By  the  magic  of  that  "  sacramental  phrase "  he  crush 
one's  thoughts,  feelings,  and  even  impressions.  lie  declared  tl; 
he  was  not  an  ordinary  man,  and  that  the  laws  which  govern 
other  men  were  not  made  for  him.  Excess  of  power  dazzled  a 
intoxicated  him  ;  his  own  good  fortune  became  a  superstition  wi 
him  ;  success  was  his  aim,  and  for  many  years  he  rarely  missed 
He  says  himself  that  he  did  not  understand  much  about  the  Fren 
Revolution,  but  he  saw  in  the  idea  of  equality  an  opportunity 
elevate  himself,  and  was  attracted  bv  it.  lie  saw  the  mob  man 
ing  upon  the  Tuileries  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  ho  said  to  himsc 
"  The  ringleaders  of  this  attack  will  not  profit  by  the  Revolution, 

Sprung  from  a  Revolution  which  proclaimed  liberty  and  equali 
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to  ftll.  Napoleon,  by  his  supreme  military  genioSy  raised  himself  to 
the  imperial  throne  and  ruled  more  despotically  than  Louis  XIY. 
^I  found  the  crown  of  France  lying  on  the  ground,"  said  he,  ^^  and 
took  it  up  on  the  point  of  my  sword."  It  was  necessary  to  dazzle 
the  people  by  a  series  of  astonishing  feats,  "  hence  those  intermi- 
nable wars,"  says  Madame  de  R^musa.t,  ^^  whose  duration  was  so  all- 
important  to  him  that  he  always  called  the  peace  which  he  signed  a 
'halt.'  When  he  was  quiet  he  let  us  perceive  the  reality  of  our  ser- 
vitude ;  when  our  sons  marched  away  to  plant  our  standards  on 
the  ramparts  of  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  that  servitude  disap- 
peared." Madame  de  lUmusat  gives  the  followilig  description  of 
Napoleon^s  appearance :  '^  Napoleon  is  low  of  stature,  and  rather 
ill-proportioned ;  his  bust  is  too  long,  and  so  shortens  the  rest  of 
his  figure.  He  has  thin  chestnut  hair,  his  eyes  are  grayish  blue, 
and  his  skin,  which  was  yellow  while  he  was  slight,  became,  in  later 
years,  a  dead  white,  without  any  color.  His  forehead,  the  setting 
of  his  eye,  the  line  of  his  nose — all  that  is  beautiful,  and  reminds 
one  of  an  antique  medallion.  His  mouth,  which  is  thin-lipped,  be- 
eomes  agreeable  when  he  laughs  ;  his  teeth  are  regular.  His  chin 
is  short,  and  his  jaw  heavy  and  square.  He  has  well-formed  hands 
and  feet ;  I  mention  them  particularly,  because  he  thought  a  good 
deal  of  them."  She  goes  on  to  say  that,  ^^  if  it  were  possible  for 
any  human  being  to  exist  without  that  portion  of  our  organization 
which  makes  us  desire  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  I  should  say,  in  his 
creation  his  heart  was  left  out."  Napoleon's  views  of  love  are  thus 
expressed  :  '^  Josephine  is  always  afraid  that  I  shall  fall  seriously  in 
love.  Does  she  not  know,  then,  that  I  am  not  made  for  love  ?  For 
what  is  love  ?  A  passion  which  sets  all  the  universe  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  beloved  object.  I  certainly  am  not  of  a  na- 
ture to  give  myself  up  to  any  such  exclusive  feeling.  What,  then, 
do  these  fancies,  into  which  my  affections  do  not  enter,  matter  to 
her?"  These  memoirs  show  how  dangerous  a  successful  soldier 
may  be  to  a  republic.  Napoleou  dazzled  France  out  of  her  liberty 
by  a  succession  of  brilliant  military  achievements.  The  nation  was 
intoxicated  by  glory,  which  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  a  republic. 
Success  in  war  enabled  Caesar  to  change  the  Roman  Republic  into 
an  empire- ;  what  Caesar  did.  Napoleon  imitated. 

Eugene  L.  Didieb. 
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PART  L 

A  FULL  history  of  General  McClellan's  services  to  the  country, 
from  the  time  when  he  led  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  a  position 
of  safety  on  the  James  River  at  Hajrison's  Landing,  to  the  trans- 
fer of  that  army  to  General  Pope's  command,  and  thence  to  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  has  never  been  written.  Li  that  part  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  official  report  which  covers  this  period,  there  is  hardly 
more  than  a  skeleton  of  events,  made  up  of  dispatches  and  letters, 
connected  by  a  thread  of  narrative,  in  which  the  personal  inter- 
views, the  oral  communications,  the  anecdotes,  and  the  acts  of  in- 
dividuals, are  for  the  most  part  wanting.  That  singularly  dramatic 
scene,  which  witnessed  the  withdrawal  of  McClellan's  army  from 
the  James,  the  defeat  and  disorderly  retreat  of  Pope,  McClellan's 
resumption  of  the  command  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  request 
of  President  Lincoln,  his  restoration  of  order,  his  provisions  for  the 
safety  of  Washington,  his  march  into  northern  Maryland,  his  repulse 
of  Lee,  his  advance  into  Virginia,  and  his  recall  at  the  moment  when 
his  preparations  had  been  so  made  that  nothing  could  probably  have 
stayed  his  entrance  into  Richmond,  is  now  to  be  described.  It  is 
understood  that  this  journal  opens  its  pages  for  the  purposes  of 
history,  amcmg  others.  It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  making  a  contri- 
bution to  history  that  we  write.  Of  the  four  principal  actors  in  this 
remarkable  drama,  Lincoln,  Stanton,  Halleck,  and  McClellan,  the  last 
vol-  oxxx. — ^NO.  281.  21 
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alone  snrvivea.  In  what  we  shall  say  of  the  conduct  of  each  o 
three  others  toward  the  General  who  saved  the  capital,  we  may  pre- 
sent to  oar  readers  unexpected  explanations  of  many  thitigs  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  view  differently,  or  which  have  re- 
mained hitherto  in  obscurity.  They  will  nnderstand,  however,  that 
we  do  not  speak  at  random,  and  that  we  do  not  ask  for  their  belief 
without  having  had  ample  means  for  forming  our  own. 

The  present  narrative  will  commence  at  the  point  of  time  when 
General  MoCIellan  delivered  personally  into  the  hands  of  President 
Lincoln  a  letter  on  the  general  subject  of  the  war,  which  has  long 
been  public,  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism.  The 
true  history  of  that  letter  we  are  able  to  give.  While  General 
MoCIellan  was  encamped  on  the  Chickahominy,  in  June,  18C2,  await- 
ing the  reBnforccments  which  he  so  much  needed  for  his  advance  on 
Richmond,  he  said  in  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  the  President,  relating 
to  other  matters,  "  I  would  bo  glad  to  lay  before  your  Excellency, 
by  letter  or  telegraph,  my  views  as  to  the  present  state  of  military 
affairs  throughout  the  whole  country."  The  President  answered 
on  the  next  day,  as  follows  :  "  If  it  would  not  divert  too  much  of 
your  time  and  attention  from  the  army  under  your  immediate  com- 
mand, I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  views  as  to  tlie  present  state 
of  military  affairs  throughout  the  country,  as  you  say  you  would 
be  glad  to  give  them.  I  would  rather  it  should  be  by  letter  than 
by  telegraph,  because  of  the  better  chance  of  secrecy."  To  this 
(jenoral  MoCIellan  replied  that  under  the  circumstances  he  would 
defer  for  the  present  the  communication  he  desired  to  make.  It 
was,  however,  only  deferred.  General  McCIellan  felt  that  what  he 
desired  to  say  to  the  President  was  too  important  to  be  forborne, 
but  he  postponed  the  preparation  of  his  letter  until  a  more  con- 
venient time. 

On  tbo  25th  of  Jane,  McCleUan,  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
whose  force  amounted,  aocori^ng  to  his  best  information,  to  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  telegraphed  to  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  as  follows : 


I  have  just  retomed  from  the  field,  and  found  your  dispatch  in  rt^ard  Id 
Jackson. 

Several  contrabande,  just  in,  give  information  confinmng  supposition  that 
Jaoksoo's  advance  is  at  or  near  Hanover  Oonrt-noose,  and  thai  Besoregud 
arrived,  with  atroDg  roenforcementB,  in  Rinhmond  jerterday. 

I  incline  to  think  that  Jockaoa  will  attack  mj  right  and  rear.    The  rtbd 
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force  is  stated  at  (200,000)  two  hundred  thonsand,  inolading  Jackson  and 
Beanregard.  I  ahall  have  to  contend  against  vastlj  saperior  odds  if  these 
reports  be  true.  Bat  this  army  will  do  all  in  the  power  of  men  to  hold 
their  position  and  reptdse  anj  attack. 

I  regret  mj  great  inferiority  in  numbers,  but  feel  that  I  am  in  no  way 
responsible  for  it,  as  I  have  not  failed  to  represent,  repeatedly,  the  necessity 
of  refinforoements ;  that  this  was  the  decisive  point,  and  that  all  the  available 
means  of  the  Gk)vemment  should  be  concentrated  here.  I  will  do  all  that  a 
General  can  do,  with  the  splendid  army  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  and, 
if  it  is  destroyed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  can  at  least  die  with  it,  and 
share  its  fote. 

But,  if  the  result  of  the  action  which  will  probably  occur  to-morrow,  or 
within  a  short  time,  is  a  disaster,  the  responsibility  can  not  be  thrown  on  my 
shoulders;  it  must  rest  where  it  belongs. 

Since  I  commenced  this,  I  have  received  additional  intelligence,  confirm- 
ing the  supposition  in  regard  to  Jackson's  movements  and  Beauregard's 
arrival.  I  shall  probably  be  attacked  to-morrow,  and  now  go  to  the  other 
dde  of  the  Ghickahominy,  to  arrange  for  the  defense  on  that  side.  I  feel 
that  there  is  no  use  in  my  again  asking  for  reinforcements. 

G.  B.  McGleixan,  Major- General. 

Eownr  M.  Stantoh,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  26th,  the  day  upon  which  McClellan  had  fized  for  his 
final  adyance,  although  the  reinforcements  which  he  had  bo  earnest- 
ly and  repeatedly  called  for  had  been  withheld  from  him,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  enemy  in  strong  force  on  his  right.  He  was  thus^ 
compelled  to  tnm  his  attention  to  the  protection  of  his  communica- 
tions and  depots  of  supply.  "  This,"  he  says  in  his  report,  "  was  a 
bitter  confirmation  of  the  military  judgment  which  had  been  reit- 
erated to  my  military  superiors  from  the  inception  and  through  the 
progress  of  the  Peninsular  campaign."  Then  followed  The  Seven 
Dats,  through  which  he  fought  his  way  for  a  change  of  base  to  the 
James  River,  in  a  series  of  desperate  conflicts,  in  every  one  of  which 
the  Confederates  were  baffied,  until,  on  the  night  of  the  Sd  of  July, 
the  last  of  the  wagon-trains  reached  the  new  base  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, and  the  wearied  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  bad  battled  with 
such  heroic  endurance  under  his  skillful  guidance,  rested  in  security, 
protected  by  their  own  batteries  and  the  gunboats  which  lay  in  the 
river.  The  three  following  days  were  occupied  by  McClellan  in 
strengthening  and  guarding  his  position,  and  in  a  fruitless  tele- 
graphic correspondence  with  the  ^^Vesident,  to  convince  the  latter 
that  reinforcements  ought  to  be  sent  to  him,  so  that  he  could  ad- 
vance on  Bichmond  from  the  James.  "  To  reinforce  you,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  ''so  as  to  enable  you  to  resume  the  offensive  within  a 
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month,  or  even  sbt  weeks,  U  impossible.  .  .  .  Under  tliese  circtuO'J 
stances,  the  defensive,  for  the  present,  must  be  yoar  only  care.4 
Save  tlie  army,  first,  where  you  are,  if  yon  can  ;  and,  secondly,  by] 
removal,  if  you  must."  ' 

While  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  thus  resting  in  the  defen- 
Bive  at  Harrison's  Lauding,  General  McClellan  wrote  to  the  Preai- 
deot,  on  the  7th  of  July,  the  letter  which  he  had  obtained  permlB- 
sion  to  write.  It  is  but  fair  to  take  hia  own  account  of  the  motiTeaj 
which  actuated  him  in  making  this  communication  to  the  President.'^ 
"  While  General-in-Chief,"  he  said  in  his  report,  "  and  directing  thai 
operations  of  all  our  armies  in  the  field,  I  had  become  deeply  im*l 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  adopting  and  carrying  out  certain 
views  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
were  essential  to  its  objects  and  success.  Daring  an  active  cam- 
paign of  three  months  in  the  enemy's  country,  these  were  so  fully 
confirmed  that  I  conceived  it  a  duty,  in  the  critical  position  we  then 
occupied,  not  to  withhold  a  candid  expression  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  views  from  tlie  Commander-in-Chief  whom  the  Con- 
stitution places  at  the  head  of  the  armies  and  navies,  as  well  as 
of  the  Government  of  the  nation."  This  letter,  conceived  in  this  " 
spirit  and  privately  delivered  into  the  President's  own  hands,  is  the 
one  that  has  been  so  long  misrepresented  as  a  political  manifesto  of 
General  McClellan,  intended  to  promote  his  pursonal  prospects  for 
the  next  Presidency. 

The  letter  having  been  completed  and  signed,  General  McClellan 
was  about  to  intrust  it  to  the  hands  of  General  Marcy,  his  chief  of 
staff,  who  was  going  to  Washington,  for  delivery  to  the  President, 
when  intelligence  was  unexpectedly  received  that  the  President  was 
coming  down  to  Harrison's  Landing.  He  arrived  on  or  about  the 
8th  of  July.  General  McClellan  went  on  board  the  steamer  to  receive 
the  President,  and,  after  they  had  been  together  for  a  short  time  in 
the  cabin,  ItlcCIcllan  placed  his  letter  in  the  President's  hands.  Mr. 
Lincoln  read  it  through,  folded  it  up,  and,  with  no  comment  save 
the  two  words  "  All  right,"  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  remained  at 
Harrison's  Landing  for  forty-eight  hours,  in  constant  intercourse 
with  McClellan  of  the  most  confidential  nature,  and  never  once 
alluded  to  this  letter  with  either  commendation,  criticism,  censure, 
or  complaint.*     How  this  letter,  never  intended  for  publication  as 

*  TVIiilc  Mr.  Liii»)ln  sas  on  ehore  st  nutriaon's  Landing,  the  soldiers  exhibited  do 
digpojitioD  locbGcrhim.  !□  (act.  tbe  rank  und  file  of  the  army  received  iiim  vcrjooldlj. 
General  UcGleUau  caused  the  oiea  to  bu  told  that  the  Frceldciit  Bbould  be  cbeotcdi 
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its  context  shows,  came  long  afterward  to  be  given  to  the  press  is 
not  known.  It  was  not  done  by  Greneral  McClellan,  or  by  his  per- 
mission. 

Hbadquabtxbs,  Asmr  or  the  Potomac, 
Camp  hxab  Habbisoh's  Lakdiho,  VzBoiinA,  July  7, 1862. 

Mb.  Prssidxnt  :  You  have  been  duly  informed  that  the  rebel  army  is  in  our 
front,  with  the  purpose  of  overwhehning  us  by  attacking  oar  positions,  or  re- 
ducing Qs  bj  blocking  oar  river  communications.  I  can  not  bat  regard  oar  con- 
dition as  critical ;  and  I  earnestly  desire,  in  view  of  possible  contingencies,  to  lay 
before  yoor  Excellency,  for  your  private  consideration,  my  general  views  con- 
cerning the  existing  state  of  the  rebellion,  although  they  do  not  strictly  relate 
to  the  situation  of  this  army,  or  strictly  come  within  the  scope  of  my  ofBcial 
daties.  These  views  amount  to  convictions,  and  are  deeply  impressed  on  my 
mind  and  heart  Our  cause  must  never  be  abandoned ;  it  is  the  cause  of  free 
institutions  and  self-government.  The  Oonstitution  and  the  Union  must  be 
preserved,  whatever  may  be  the  cost  in  time,  treasure,  and  blood.  If  seces- 
sion is  successful,  other  dissolutions  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  future.  Let 
neither  military  disaster,  political  faction,  nor  foreign  war  shake  your  settled 
purpose  to  enforce  the  equal  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  people  of  every  State. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Government  must  determine  upon  a  civil 
and  military  policy  covering  the  whole  ground  of  our  national  trouble.  The 
responnbility  of  determining,  declaring,  and  supporting  such  civil  and  mili- 
tary policy,  and  of  directing  the  whole  course  of  national  affairs  in  regard  to 
the  rebellion,  must  now  be  assumed  and  exercised  by  you,  or  our  cause  will 
be  lost  The  Oonstitution  gives  you  power  sufScient  even  for  the  present 
terrible  exigency. 

This  rebellion  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  war ;  as  such  it  should  be 
regarded,  and  it  should  be  conducted  upon  the  highest  principles  known  to 
Ohristian  civilization.  It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  people  of  any  State,  in  any  event  It  should  not  be  at  all  a  war  upon 
populations,  but  against  armed  forces  and  political  organizations.  Neither 
confiscation  of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  territorial  organiza- 
tion of  States,  nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a 
moment  In  prosecuting  the  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons 
should  be  strictly  protected,  subject  only  to  the  necessity  of  military  opera- 
tions. An  private  property  taken  for  mUitary  use  should  be  paid  or  receipted 
for;  pillage  and  waste  should  be  treated  as  high  crimes;  all  unnecessary 
trespass  sternly  prohibited,  and  offensive  demeanor  by  the  military  toward 
citizens  promptly  rebuked.  Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in 
places  where  active  hostilities  exist,  and  oaths  not  required  by  enactments 
eonstitntionally  made  should  be  neither  demanded  nor  received.     Military 

tod  then  he  was  cheered,  but  not  with  the  slightest  enthastasm.  The  men  felt  too 
deeply  that  the  Government  had  left  them  to  encounter  terrible  perils,  without  proper 
support ;  and  they  also  felt  that,  after  all  their  exertions  and  endurance,  they  ought  to 
be  reinforced  and  allowed  to  resume  the  offensive  for  which  they  ardently  longed. 
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govemmont  ahonld  be  confined  to  the  preservatioii  of  pubHo  order  and  the 
protectioD  ol  political  rights.  Military  power  should  Dot  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  relationa  of  Bervitnde,  either  by  sopporting  or  impairing  lfa» 
Batbority  of  the  master,  except  for  repreeaing  disorder,  as  in  other  coses. 
Slaves  contraband  nnder  the  act  of  Congress,  seeking  military  protection, 
sbonld  receive  it  The  right  of  tfae  GoTemment  to  ^propriate  permanently 
to  its  own  service  claims  to  slave-labor,  shoold  be  asserted,  and  the  right  ol 
the  owner  to  compensation  therefor  ahonld  be  recognized. 

This  principle  might  be  extended,  npon  gronnds  of  military  oeoessity  and 
security,  to  all  the  slaves  within  a  particolar  State,  thus  working  maninniauon 
in  SQch  State ;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Virginia  also,  and  pos^- 
hly  even  in  Maryland,  the  expediency  of  such  a  measnre  is  only  a  qneition  of 

A  system  of  policy  thus  consljtntional  and  aonEcrvative,  and  perroded  tij 
the  inflnencca  of  Christianity  and  freedom,  wonld  receive  the  sopport  of 
almost  oil  trnly  loyal  men,  wonld  deeply  impress  the  rebel  masses  and  alt 
foreign  nations,  and  it  might  be  humbly  hoped  that  it  wonld  commend  \t»Si 
to  the  favor  of  the  Almighty. 

TTnless  the  principles  governing  the  future  oondaot  of  our  stmggle  shall  be 
made  known  and  approved,  the  effort  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be  almost 
hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radical  views,  espedally  npon  slavery,  will  rapidly 
disintegrate  onr  present  armies. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  mnst  be  supported  by  concentrations  of 
mflitary  power.  The  national  forces  should  not  be  diapersed  in  expeditions, 
posts  of  oocnpation,  and  nnmerons  armies,  but  should  he  mainly  coUeoted 
into  masses,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  Statea. 
Tbose  armies  tliorongbly  defeated,  the  politicol  structure  whicli  they  support 
would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy  which  yon  may  form,  yon  will  require 
a  Command or-in-Ohief  of  the  army — one  who  possesses  your  confidence, 
onderstands  your  views,  and  who  is  competent  to  execate  your  orders  by 
directingtbe  military  forces  of  the  nation  to  the  accomplisbmentof  the  objecta 
by  you  proposed.  I  &o  not  nsk  that  place  for  myself.  I  am  willing  to  serve 
you  in  such  position  bb  you  may  assign  me,  and  I  will  do  bo  as  faithfully  as 
ever  subordinate  served  enperior. 

I  may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and,  aa  I  hope  for  forgiveness  from  my 
Maker,  I  have  written  this  letter  with  «ncerity  toward  you,  and  from  love  for 
my  conntiy. 

Very  respectfnUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  B.  Mc€lkluii. 

Hii  EicelleoBy  A.  Lniooui,  Prc^dcnt. 

Tho  President  returned  to  Washington,  carrying  with  him 
Oencrnl  McGlellan'e  letter,  on  or  about  the  lOth  of  July,  ucdedded 
as  to  the  future  military  operations.  The  dispatches  which  fol- 
low^ed  tiis  return  are  very  important.     On  the   12th  Blc0cllaii 
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telegraphed  to  him :  ^^  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  this 
i^nny  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  here,  bat  promptly  rein- 
forced and  thrown  again  upon  Richmond.  If  we  have  little  more 
than  half  achanoe,wecan  take  it.  I  dread  the  effectsof  any  retreat 
upon  the  morale  of  my  men.*^  Again,  on  the  17th  he  telegraphed 
to  the  President :  ^  I  have  consulted  f  uUy  with  General  Bumside, 
and  would  conmiend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  General's 
plan  for  bringing  seven  additional  regiments  from  North  Carolina, 
by  leaving  Newborn  to  the  care  of  the  gunboats.  It  appears 
manifestly  to  be  our  policy  to  concentrate  here  everything  we  can 
possibly  spare  from  less  important  points,  to  make  sure  of  crushing 
the  enemy  at  Richmond,  which  seems  clearly  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant point  in  rebeldOm.  Nothing  should  be  left  to  chance  here.  I 
would  reconmiend  that  Greneral  Bumside,  with  all  his  troops,  be 
ordered  to  this  army,  to  enable  it  to  assume  the  offensive  as  soon 
as  possible.^  On  the  18th  he  repeated  this  advice,  adding:  '^Am 
anxious  to  have  determination  of  Grovemment,  that  no  time  may  be 
lost  in  preparing  for  it.  Hours  are  very  precious  now,  and  perfect 
unity  of  action  necessary." 

Ten  days  passed  away,  and  still  no  decision  had  been  made  at 
Washington.  On  the  S8th  McClellan  telegraphed  to  Halleck,  the 
€teneral-in-Chief :  '^My  opinion  is  more  and  more  firm  that  here  is 
the  defense  of  Washington,  and  that  I  should  be  reenf orced  at  once 
by  all  available  troops,  to  enable  me  to  advance.  Retreat  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  army  and  the  cause.  I  am  confident  of  that."  On 
the  3(Hh  he  again  telegraphed  to  Halleck  :  **  I  hope  it  may  soon  be 
decided  what  is  to  be  done  by  this  army ;  and  that  the  decision 
may  be  to  reinforce  it  at  once.  We  are  losing  much  valuable  time, 
and  that  at  a  moment  when  energy  and  decision  are  sadly  needed." 

We  must  pause  here  to  explain  that,  at  the  time  of  this  indeci- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  question  was  whether  the 
enemy  should  be  attacked  by  McCleUan  advancing  on  Richmond, 
and  be  thereby  confined  to  the  defense  of  his  capital,  or  whether  he 
should  be  allowed  to  advance  on  Washington  by  way  of  Fredericks- 
burg, thus  compelling  the  Federal  Government  to  defend  their 
capitaL  As  a  military  question,  considering  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  attack  and  defense,  and  the  dangers  that  would  follow 
from  a  defeat  of  the  Federal  forces  in  the  front  of  Washington, 
there  was  not  much  room  for  doubt.  If  McClellan  were  to  be 
reinforced  and  ordered  to  attack  Richmond,  the  troops  of  the  Con- 
federates would  have  to  be  concentrated  for  its  defense.    If  Mo- 
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Clellan  had  been  defeated  in  thia  attempt,  his  defeat  moBt  t 
co»<t  the  enemy  bo  much  that  he  could  hardly  have  been  in  a  t 
dition  to  Beriously  menace  WaBhington  before  a  sufficient  f<J 
could  hare  been  interpoBed  for  its  defense.  McClellan,  be  it  I 
served,  did  not  ask  for  all  the  forces  that  were  at  the  disposa 
his  Government ;  he  asked  for  all  that  were  "available,"  wbiolL| 
explained  to  mean  "  everything  that  we  can  possibly  spare  i  _ 
less  important  points  " — a  meaning  that  the  military  authorities  I 
Washington  must  have  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  if  McClel 
lan'e  army  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  James,  the  enemy  woul 
be  practically  invited  to  advance  on  Washington  ;  and,  if  he  ehon] 
defeat  the  Federal  armies  gathered  in  front  of  that  capital,  it  woul 
be  in  a  great  peril.  A  vast  deal,  too,  would  depend  upon  the  coo 
mander  who  was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  defense  of  Washinglof 
in  case  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  should  be  withdrawn  from  tl 
James,  thus  encouraging  the  enemy  to  stake  his  utmost  efforts  up( 
a  great  battle,  or  a  seriee  of  battles,  in  front  of  the  Federal  capiti 
At  the  time  when  this  momentous  decision  was  to  be  made  t 
our  Government,  they  contemplated  a  reliance  upon  General  Po] 
to  encounter  General  Lee  ;  and  to  encounter  Lee,  not  after  he  hi 
been  crippled  by  a  previous  contest  with  McClellan,  but  in  the  fl 
etrength  which  would  remain  to  him  without  that  contest.  It 
impossible,  therefore,  to  read  McClellan'e  dispatches  at  this  peril 
of  the  President's  indecision,  without  being  impressed  by  the  CC 
viction  that  McClellan  was  right  in  his  military  judgment,  even 
M-e  do  not  look  forward  to  what  actually  followed.  The  elemei 
for  a  sound  determination  were  as  patent  to  the  authoritiw  ■ 
Washington,  between  the  10th  of  July  and  the  6th  of  Augns^ 
they  were  to  McClellan.  But,  unfortunately,  other  counsels  p 
vailed  over  his. 

Between  the  30th  of  July  and  the  3d  of  August  the  enemy  ml 
some  attempts  to  feci  McClellan's  position,  by  demonstrations  W 
light  batteries,  hut  they  were  driven  back  toward  Petersbnrg,  i 
Coggin's  Point,  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  was  occupied 
the  same  day  by  McClellan,  aJid  fortified.  On  that  day  also  he  s 
forward  a  force  of  cavalry  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  vh 
drove  back  s  body  of  five  hundred  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  con 
sion.  His  whole  position  ou  the  James  was  now  therefore  sect 
and  he  was  in  a  condition  to  advance,  if  he  could  have  Bums 
whom  he  again  asked  for  on  the  2d  of  Aagtist.  "  Give  me  Bnmsij 
he  telegraphed  to  Halleck,  "  and  I  will  stir  these  people  up." 
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On  the  dOth  of  July  the  Goyemment  was  apparently  still  unde- 
cided, but,  from  the  tenor  of  Halleck's  dispatches  of  that  day  and  the 
next,  McClellan  had  some  reason  to  expect  orders  to  advance  on  Rich- 
mond. Thus  on  the  30th  Halleck  sent  two  dispatches.  The  first 
said  :  ^'  A  dispatch  just  received  from  General  Pope  says  that  de- 
serters report  that  the  enemy  is  moving  south  of  James  River,  and 
that  the  force  in  Richmond  is  very  small.  I  suggest  that  he  be 
pressed  in  that  direction,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case." 
But  again,  on  the  30th,  Halleck  telegraphed,  rather  ambiguously  : 
'^  In  order  to  enable  you  to  move  in  any  direction,  it  is  necessary  to 
relieve  you  of  your  sick.  The  Surgeon-General  has  therefore  been 
directed  to  make  arrangements  for  them  at  other  places,  and  the 
Qiiartermaster-General  to  provide  transportation.  I  hope  you  will 
send  them  away  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  advise  me  of  their  re- 
moval" And,  on  the  3l8t,  Halleck  telegraphed,  "Gteneral  Pope 
again  telegraphs  that  the  enemy  is  reported  to  be  evacuating  Rich- 
mond, and  falling  back  on  Danville  and  Lynchburg."  These  were 
the  only  data  McClellan  then  had,  from  which  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Grovemment.  They  had,  in  fact,  at  this 
time,  no  fixed  intentions,  but  the  dispatches  looked  as  if  McClellan 
might  be  allowed  to  advance. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  General  Hooker,  by  General  McClellan's 
orders,  advanced  with  a  large  force  to  Malvern  Hill,  a  strong  posi- 
tion of  the  Confederates  fourteen  and  three  quarter  miles  distant 
from  Richmond,  and  drove  the  forces  of  the  enemy  back  toward 
New  Market.  Malvern  Hill  controlled  the  direct  approach  to  Rich- 
mond. It  was  equally  necessary  to  occupy  it,  for  a  time,  whether 
Richmond  was  to  be  attacked  by  McClellan  from  the  James,  or 
whether  he  was  to  be  ordered  to  abandon  the  Peninsula.  On  the 
5th  McClellan  was  himself  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  thence  he  tele- 
graphed to  Halleck  at  1  p.  m.  :  ^'  This  is  a  very  advantageous  po- 
sition to  cover  an  advance  on  Richmond,  and  only  fourteen  and 
three  quarter  miles  distant,  and  I  feel  confident  that,  with  reenf orce- 
ments,  I  could  march  this  army  there  in  five  days."  To  this  there 
came  the  answer  from  Halleck,  on  the  6th,  '*  I  have  no  reinforce- 
ments to  send  you." 

The  correspondence  at  this  time  shows  the  utmost  impatience 
on  the  part  of  Halleck  and  the  utmost  exertions  of  McClellan  to 
comply  with  his  orders.  By  day  and  by  night  McClellan  carried 
on  his  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  sick  by  all  the  means  of 
transportation  at  his  command.     On  the  subject  of  the  withdrawal 
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of  the  army,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  this  cor  reap  ondencc  c 
The  determination  of  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  army  f 
the  Fcninsala  was  made  known  by  a  telegram  which  HaUeclcj 
on  the  3d  and  which  McClellan  received  on  tho  4th.  In  thi 
patch  Halleck  said  :  "  Ton  will  take  immediate  measures  t 
this,  covering  the  movement  the  best  you  can.  Its  real  objeofi 
withdrawal  should  be  concealed  even  from  yonr  own  officers.  1 
matiriel  and  transportation  should  be  removed  first.  Yoaj 
assume  control  of  all  the  means  of  transportation  within  your  ri 
and  apply  to  the  naval  forces  for  all  the  assistance  they  can  rA 
you.  .  .  .  The  entire  execution  of  the  movement  is  left  toj 
discretion."  I 

"  I  proceeded,"  says  McClellan,  "  to  obey  this  order  witi 
possible  rapidity,  firmly  impressed,  however,  with  the  eonra 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  Hani 
Landing,  where  its  communications  had,  by  the  cooperation  ofl 
gunboats,  been  rendered  perfectly  secure,  would  at  that  timaj 
the  most  disastrous  effect  npon  oor  cause.  I  did  not,  as  the  1 
mander  of  that  array,  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without  dist^ 
setting  forth  my  views  upon  the  subject  to  the  authorities."  k 
very  impressive  dispatch  in  which  McClellan,  on  the  4th,  plaoM 
fore  the  General-in-Chief  the  whole  of  the  military  argument  a|^ 
the  order  for  the  removal  of  his  army  is  too  lengthy  to  be  quotl 
full,  but  it  was  remarkable  for  the  cogency  of  its  reasoning  and 
simple  earnestness  of  its  tone.  It  reads  now  like  prophecy, 
like  the  prophecy  of  one  wbo  was  too  sincerely  anxious  for  tho 
cees  of  the  cause  to  be  gratified  in  the  end  by  the  fulfillment  ol 
predictions.  Yet  he  did  not  refrain,  as  a  patriot  should  not  ! 
refrained,  from  letting  the  Government  understand  plainly  wh| 
plainly 'foresaw.  "  Your  telegram  of  last  evening,"  he  said  to 
leofc, "  is  received.  I  must  confess  that  it  has  caused  me  the  gro 
pain  I  ever  experienced,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the  order  to  ^ 
draw  this  army  to  Aqula  Creek  will  prove  disastrous  to  onr  a 
I  fear  it  will  be  a  fatal  blow.  Several  days  are  necessary  to  * 
plete  the  preparations  for  so  important  a  movement  as  this, 
while  they  are  in  progress  I  beg  that  careful  consideration  ms 
given  to  my  statements."  He  then  enters  into  the  argument,  A 
ing  that,  with  his  army  then  in  excellent  discipline  and  conditio 
was  only  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  and  that  the  gunl 
could  supply  the  army  by  water  during  its  advance  to  within  til 
miles  of  that  capital,  whereas  the  result  of  the  retrograde  morq 
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that  had  been  ordered  would  be  a  inarch  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  miles  to  reach  the  same  pointy  and  without  the  aid  of  the  gun- 
boats and  water  transportation.*    He  then  concludes  as  follows  : 

Add  to  this  the  certain  demoralization  of  this  army  which  would  ensue, 
the  terribly  depressing  effect  upon  the  people  of  the  North,  and  the  strong 
probability  that  it  would  influence  foreign  powers  to  recognize  our  adver- 
.sariesi  and  there  appear  to  me  sufficient  reasons  to  make  it  my  imperative 
duty  to  urge,  in  the  strongest  terms  afforded  by  our  language,  that  this  order 
may  be  rescinded,  and  that,  far  from  recalling  this  army,  it  be  promptly  rein- 
forced to  enable  it  to  assume  the  offensive. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  reinforcements  available.  I  point  to 
Bnmside^s  force ;  to  that  of  Pope,  not  necessary  to  maintain  a  strict  defen- 
sive in  front  of  Washington  and  Harper's  Ferry;  to  those  portions  of  the 
Army  of  the  West  not  required  for  a  strict  defensive  there.  Here,  directly 
In  front  of  this  army,  is  the  heart  of  the  rebellion ;  it  is  here  that  all  our  re- 
sources should  be  collected  to  strike  the  blow  which  wiU  determine  the  £eite 
of  the  nation.  All  points  of  secondary  importance  elsewhere  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  every  available  man  brought  here.  A  decided  victory  here,  and 
the  military  strength  of  the  rebellion  is  crushed ;  it  matters  not  what  partial 
reverses  we  may  meet  with  elsewhere.  Here  is  the  true  defense  of  Washing- 
ton ;  it  is  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  that  the  fate  of  the  Union  should 
be  decided. 

Clear  in  my  convictions  of  right,  strong  in  the  consciousness  that  I  have 
ever  been,  and  still  am,  actuated  solely  by  love  of  my  conntry,  knowing  that 
no  ambitious  or  selfish  motives  have  infiuenced  me  from  the  commencement 
of  this  war,  I  do  now,  what  I  never  did  in  my  life  before — I  entreat  that  this 
order  may  be  rescinded. 

If  my  counsel  does  not  prevail,  I  will  with  a  sad  heart  obey  your  orders 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  directing  to  the  movement,  which  I  clearly  fore- 
will  be  one  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  difficulty,  whatever  skill  I  may 


Whatever  the  result  may  be,  and  may  God  grant  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my 
fbrabodings,  I  shaU  at  least  have  the  internal  satisfaction  that  I  have  written 
and  spoken  frankly,  and  have  sought  to  do  the  best  in  my  power  to  avert 
disaster  from  my  country. 

GiOBOB  B.  MoOlellan,  MajoT'OtJieral  commanding. 

The  answer  of  General  Halleck  was  at  first  communicated  by 
telegram,  on  the  5th,  saying  that  the  order  would  not  be  rescinded, 
and  that  it  must  be  executed  with  all  possible  promptness.  He 
promised,  however,  to  reply  more  fully  by  mail ;  and  on  the  6th  he 

*  Aqoia  Creek  would  be  seTenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  with  only  land  trans- 
portatioii  all  the  way.  From  Harrison's  T»anding  to  Fortress  Monroe  would  bs  a  land 
Bsrdi  of  seventy  miles. 
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wrote  to  McClellan  a  long  letter,  which  set  forth  in  dcb^  ■tf 
site  argument  and  the  reasona  for  the  decision  whieh  had  b 
Without  meaning  to  detract  in  any  degree  from  the  earnest 
General  Halleck's  convietiona,  and  conceding  that  he  had  a 
military  predicament  to  deal  with,  in  consequence  of  the  divi 
the  Federal  forces  and  the  opportunity  for  the  enemy  to  fal 
McClellan  or  upon  Pope,  at  his  pleasure — a  difficulty  which  C 
Hallect  did  not  create — there  is  atill  one  question  that  rem 
be  considered,  and  in  reference  to  which  the  Government  n 
held  to  have  made  a  fatal  mistake."  When  it  had  hcen  deta 
to  mass  the  Federal  armies  in  front  of  Washington,  the  ( 
of  a  commander,  who  was  to  bo  intrusted  with  the  def 
Washington  and  with  the  advance  npon  Richmond,  if  hapl 
advance  of  the  tinited  armies  should  prove  to  he  practicabl 
certainly  one  of  the  last  importance.  Why  was  not  this  con) 
pven  to  McClellan  ?  This  question  may  be  asked,  and  it  m< 
answered,  without  reference  to  any  wishes  that  he  may  b^ 
posed  to  have  had  on  the  subject.  We  do  not  know  that  || 
any.  But  we  do  know,  that  when  a  government  haa  a  militaij 
mand  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bestow,  it  (v-ill,  if  it  is  swaj 
the  only  motivea  that  are  fit  to  govern  it,  select,  of  its  own  unpf 
ed  and  unbiased  accord,  the  General  who  is  most  tit  for  t] 
gency.  It  may  be  said  with  perfeot  trrilh  that  McClellan,  t 
moment  when  it  was  detenu iut'd  to  concentrate  both  the  Ar 
Yirginia  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  front  of  Washii 
was  the  only  General  within  the  reach  of  the  Government  wb 
qualified  to  take  such  a  command. 

From  the  President  down,  through  the  various  ranks  ol 
ticians  or  soldiers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  all  knew  in 
hearts  that  the  only  reaaon  why  McClellan  had  failed  to  reach 
mond,  and  been  obliged  to  execute  his  flank  movement  to  the  J 
was  because  McDowell  had  been  arrested  by  eipress  orden 
Washington  on  his  march  to  effect  a  junction  with  McCli 
right.  Everybody  knew  that  McClellan  had  handled  his  arm} 
consummate  skill,  on  that  flank  movement,  and  had  saved  it  1 
vastly  superior  force  of  the  enemy  ;  that  under  him  that  arm 
fought,  on  tbeir  perilous  march,  with  almost  unexampled  br 

*  It  ia  Klmott  too  pU!n  to  rcqmr«  saggMtion  that  if,  on  the  one  huid,  ihs 
erttea  oouM  f*U  npon  HcClelltn  uid  upon  Pope  HcpKratetf,  eo  also  it  tu  cq 
tha  povH  of  the  Federml  GoremineDt  to  divide  and  attack  tlie  ConfcdenlM, 
rate  maiiea,  by  oidering  UcClellan  aod  Pops  both  to  push  toward  Ricbmo&d. 
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preserving  their  discipline,  and  never  once  breaking  into  disorderly 
retreat,  thus  winning  for  their  commander  and  themselves  the  ap- 
plause .and  admiration  of  the  most  competent  military  judges  at 
home  and  abroad.  These  were  the  patent  facts  that  were  before 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers,  in  regard  to  McClellan's  Peninsalar 
campaign.  Previous  to  that  campaign,  they  knew  what  he  had 
achieved  in  the  West,  before  he  was  called  to  Washington,  and 
what  he  had  done  after  he  came  to  the  capital,  in  creating,  organ- 
izing, and  disciplining  the  best  army  that  the  United  States  had 
hitherto  ever  had.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Grovemment  at  Wash- 
ington had  before  them  the  very  important  fact  that  there  was  no 
general  in  their  service  who  could  inspire  officers  and  men  with  such 
an  attachment  to  his  person,  and  such  devotion  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  fought,  as  McClellan  could,  and  always  had  from  the 
first.  They  knew  him  also  to  be  unselfish,  never  waiting  for  arrange- 
ments that  would  promote  his  own  ambition,  never  making  any 
conditions  but  such  as  the  good  of  the  service  demanded.  Yet  Mc- 
Clellan was  not  asked  to  take  this  command. 

Why  was  this  ?  Must  this  question  be  answered  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  McClellan  had  written  a  letter  to  the  President  which  had 
displeased  him  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  the  Harrison's  Landing  letter  had  not  been 
made  public,  and  that  it  could  have  been  seen  only  by  the  few  per- 
sons in  Washington  to  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  may  have  shown  it.  As 
will  hereafter  appear,  there  was  at  least  one  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Cabinet  who  knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  this  letter  until  the 
following  winter.  This  gentleman,  the  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair, 
was,  although  not  intimate  with  General  McClellan,  one  of  his 
steadiest  supporters.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  was  always  understood  to  hold  General  McClel- 
lan's military  capacity  and  his  patriotism  in  the  highest  estimation, 
knew  nothing  of  this  letter  at  this  time.  But  there  were  other  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  especially  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Stanton, 
who  were  exceedingly  hostile  to  McClellan,  to  whom  the  President 
undoubtedly  did  show  this  letter,  soon  after  he  received  it.  If  we 
are  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  personally  displeased  with 
General  McClellan  because  he  had  written  to  him  a  private  letter 
recommending  a  certain  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
that  this  was  the  reason  why  the  command  of  the  combined  armies 
was  not  offered  to  McClellan,  we  are  irresistibly  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Lincoln  allowed  his  personal  feelings  to  prevent 


Um  from  availJDg  himself  and  the  country  of  the  servims  o 
eral,  in  comparison  with  whom  Grcseral  Pope  was  not  to  be  a 
ID  the  same  centnry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  tmposGiblc 
McClellan'a  earnest  adrice,  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  h 
mitted  to  remain  at  Harrison's  Landing  and  be  reinforced  fori 
advance  on  Kichmond,  as  any  solid  reason  for  not  offering  f 
tho  command  of  the  combined  forces  when  it  had  been  deter^ 
to  withdraw  that  army  from  the  Peninsula.  Everybody,  the  ! 
dent  included,  knew  that  McCleUan  always  did  hia  whole  dat^ 
ever  shaped  the  campaigns,  or  however  contrary  the  military  ] 
of  the  Grovernment  might  bo  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  jadgni 
One  thing,  however,  will  be  found  to  be  true,  as  we  pn 
namely,  that  there  was  a  malign  influence  in  the  President's  . 
sels,  which  had  always  been  adverse  to  McClellan.  We  b 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  was  not  indisposed  to  place  a  ver] 
degree  of  confidence  in  General  McClellan'a  military  ability  ai 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Union ;  but,  having  al 
some  of  MoClellan's  bitterest  enemies  to  see  the  private  lettori 
McClellan  had  written  to  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  put  it  in  their  poi 
do  McClellan  great  injury.  Ample  as  were  Mr.  Lincoln's  oppo 
I  ties  for  knowing  McClellan,  we  do  not  think  that  he  ever  a| 
t  ated  the  straightforward  sincerity  and  guilelessness  of  McCli 
nature.  The  two  men  were  very  unlike.  The  moral  qualities 
won  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  other  men,  and  wbicl 
in  BO  marked  a  degree  united  in  McClellan  with  rare  military 
ties,  we  believe  were  not  understood  by  President  Lincoln.  E 
ore  not  at  all  disposed  to  adopt  thn  theory  l^at  t2iii  Harrieoa'a 
ing  letter  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  any  personal  offense  ;  and,  whi 
believe  that  he  did  not  wish  to  do  General  McClellan  injnstii 
feel  bound  to  relate  the  facts  as  they  occurred,  and  to  give 
all  the  bearing  which  they  should  have  upon  a  theory  whi' 
been  suggested  respecting  the  removal  of  McClellan  from  thi 
mand  of  the  army  after  the  battle  of  Antietam. 

General  McClellan  remained  at  Harrison's  Landing  unt 
16th  of  August,  superintending  and  providing  for  the  remo 
his  army,  with  its  immense  trains  and  equipage.  On  the  afti 
of  that  day,  everything  being  arranged  for  the  departure  • 
different  corps,  he  left  with  an  escort,  and  overtook  the 
that  were  marching  toward  Fortress  Monroe.  He  paeet 
colanm,  and  arrived  at  that  post  on  the  19th.  On  the  33d  l| 
oeeded  with  bis  staff  to  Aquia  Creek,  where  he  arrived  M 
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break  on  the  24tlu  Thence  he  telegraphed  to  Halleck  the  position  of 
his  troops,  adding :  **  Please  inform  me  immediately  exactly  where 
Pope  is,  and  what  doing.  Until  I  know  that  I  can  not  regulate 
Porter's  movements ;  he  is  much  exposed  now,  and  decided  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  at  once.  Until  I  know  what  my  command 
and  position  are  to  be,  and  whether  you  intend  to  place  me  in  the 
command  indicated  in  your  first  letter  to  me,  and  orally  through 
Gteneral  Bumside  at  the  Chickahominy,  I  can  not  decide  where  I 
can  be  of  most  use.  If  your  determination  is  unchanged,  I  ought 
to  go  to  Alexandria  at  once.  Please  define  my  position  and  duties." 
Eblleck  replied  on  the  same  day  that  he  did  not  know  where  Pope 
was,  or  where  the  enemy  in  force  was ;  he  said  nothing  about 
McClellan's  future  position.  But  on  the  26th  he  telegraphed  to 
McClellan,  ''Perhaps  you  had  better  leave  General  Bumside  in 
charge  at  Aquia  Creek,  and  come  to  Alexandria,  as  very  great 
irregularities  are  reported  there.''  On  the  27th,  therefore,  McClellan 
sailed  for  Alexandria.  He  left  his  cavalry  escort  at  Fredericks- 
burg, for  Creneral  Bumside.  Every  part  of  the  army  which  he  had 
lately  commanded  went  forward  to  be  under  Pope's  command. 
McClellan  took  with  him  nothing  but  his  personal  staff,  a  few  or- 
derlies, and  the  infantry  guard  of  his  headquarters,  about  five  hun- 
dred men  all  told.  He  encamped  with  these  at  Alexandria,  in  a 
field  near  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  town,  and  reported 
for  orders.  There  he  was  employed  in  forwarding  troops  and  am- 
munition to  Pope  until  the  30th.  On  the  morning  of  that  day, 
heavy  artillery-firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Fairfax  Court- 
House.  In  the  afternoon,  McClellan  telegraphed  in  answer  to  Hal- 
leck :  ''  I  have  no  sharp-shooters  except  the  guard  around  my  camp. 
I  have  sent  off  every  man  but  these^  and  will  now  send  them  as  you 
direct.  I  will  also  send  my  only  remaining  squadron  of  cavalry 
[now]  with  General  Sumner.  I  can  do  no  more.  You  now  have 
every  man  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  who  is  within  my  reach." 

Seated  in  his  tent,  with  nothing  more  that  he  could  do,  McClel- 
lan was  left  by  the  Government  to  listen  to  the  ominous  preliminary 
sounds  of  the  great  battle  that  was  then  conmiencing,  separated 
from  the  troops  who  had  loved  and  obeyed  him  with  almost  unpar- 
alleled devotion,  and  who  now  terribly  needed  his  guiding  hand 
and  his  inspiring  presence.  It  needs  no  words  of  ours  to  figure  to 
the  reader  the  situation  of  this  faithful  officer.  As  in  all  the  great 
trials  of  hia  life,  so  now  in  this,  perhaps  the  greatest  to  which  he 
ever  subjected,  his  own  feelings,  expressed  with  his  habitual 
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franknesfi,  aro  tho  best  guido  to  his  character.  At  half-past  teo 
o'clock  of  that  eveiuiig  (30th  of  AugoBt)  he  telegraphed  to  Halleok 
as  f  oUoTB : 

Caa  KiAB  Aleiahdbia,  Avfuil  SO,  1B8S — lO.SO  r.  K. 

I  have  sent  to  tbo  front  all  mj  troops  with  the  oxoeption  of  Oonch'*  di- 
vinon,  and  have  givon  the  orders  mcsssuxj  to  iiiBure  its  beiog  disponed  of  a* 
jou  directed.  I  hourl/  expect  the  return  of  oae  of  m;  aidaB,  vho  will  giva 
aathontio  newe  from  the  field  of  battle. 

1  can  not  express  to  jon  the  pain,  and  mortification  I  have  experienced 
to-daf  in  listening  to  the  distant  sound  of  the  firing  of  m;  men.  A&  I  can  b« 
of  no  furtlier  nso  hero,  1  respectfully  aak  that,  if  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
conflict  being  renewed  to-morrow,  I  may  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  scene  of 
battle  with  my  ataft,  merely  to  be  with  my  own  men,  if  nothing  more ;  they 
will  6gbt  none  the  worse  for  my  being  with  them.  If  it  IB  not  deemed  bett 
to  intrust  me  witJi  the  command  even  of  my  own  army,  I  amply  ask  to  be 
permitted  to  share  their  fate  on  tlie  field  of  battle.  Please  reply  to  this  to- 
night. 

I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  few  hours  in  doing  what  I  can  to  make 
arrangementa  for  the  womtdod.  I  have  started  out  nil  the  ambuianoes  now 
landiJ.  As  I  have  sent  my  escort  to  the  front,  I  would  be  glad  to  take  aome 
of  Qregg's  cavalry  with  me,  if  allowed  to  go. 

G.  B.  MoOlell&k,  Ma}oT-0*nmaL 

To  thie  earneflt  appeal  to  be  permitted  to  ehare  the  fate  of  biB 
own  men,  there  came  tardily  on  the  next  morning  from  Uallecfc 
the  cold  reply,  "I  can  not  answer  without  seeing  the  President, 
as  Gieneral  Pope  is  in  command  by  his  order  of  the  department," 
Not  one  word  of  recognition  of  McClellan's  patriotic  and  noble 
offer  graced  the  dispatch  of  the  General- in -Chief.  On  the  next  day, 
the  Slat,  Ilalleck  sent  the  following  dispatch,  dated  at  10.7  p.  h.  : 
"  Since  receiving  your  dispatch  relating  to  command,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  answer  any  not  of  absolute  necessity.  I  have  not  seen 
the  order  as  published,  but  will  write  to  you  in  the  morning.  Ton 
will  retain  the  command  of  everything  in  this  vicinity  not  tempo- 
rarily to  be  Pope's  army  in  the  field.  I  beg  of  yon  to  assist  me 
in  this  crisis  with  your  ability  and  experience.  I  am  entirely  tired 
out." 

The  "  order"  referred  to  in  this  dispatch  was  one  that  em.aaAted 
on  the  previous  day  from  the  War  Department,  by  direction  of  Seo- 
t«tary  Stanton,  who  now  thought  it  well  to  utter  a  sneer  at  McClel- 
Ian,  while  defining  the  commands  of  the  different  generals.  Tbo 
order  read  as  follows : 
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Wab  DsPAxnoBHT,  Augud  80, 186S. 

The  f oOowing  are  the  oommandera  of  the  armies  operating  in  Virginia : 

General  Bnmaide  commandi  his  own  oorps,  except  those  that  have  been 
temporaril  J  detaohed  and  assigned  to  General  Pope. 

Oeneral  McClellan  eammandt  that  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomae 
that  hoi  not  been  sent  forward  to  General  Pope'^e  command. 

General  Pope  commands  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and  all  the  forces  tempo- 
rarOj  attached  to  it. 

All  the  forces  are  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Halleck,  General- 
in-Chief. 

£.  D.  TowuBKND,  Auutant  Adjutant- General. 

We  have  italicized  the  sting  of  this  order,  as  most  persons  who 
read  it  at  the  time  italicized  it  in  their  own  minds.  The  whole 
coimtry  knew  that  eyerything  had  been  taken  from  McClellan's  late 
command  and  sent  forward  to  Pope ;  bnt  the  pnblic  knew  nothing 
of  McClellan's  earnest  entreaty  to  be  sent  into  the  field  in  any  ca- 
pacity in  which  he  conld  be  of  nse.  Mr.  Stanton  saw  fit,  therefore, 
to  say  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  '^  We  have  shelved  McClellan, 
and,  as  he  sits  there  in  his  tent  at  Alexandria  with  a  body-guard  of 
a  hundred  wounded  men,  you  can  look  at  him  if  you  like.''  But,  in 
a  few  short  and  disastrous  hours,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  turned 
toward  the  General  who  could  not  be  permitted  to  risk  his  life  on 
the  battle-field,  in  leading  even  a  brigade  or  a  regiment,  because 
General  Pope  was  in  conmiand. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September,  McClellan,  appealed  to 
by  Halleck  for  assistance,  rode  into  Washington  and  went  directly 
to  Halleck's  office.  He  told  Halleck  that  Pope  had  been  beaten. 
Halleck  did  not  credit  it.  McClellan  then  told  him  that  he  ought  to 
go  out  and  see  for  himself.  Halleck  answered  that  he  was  too  busy  to 
go.  **  How  can  the  General-in-Chief,"  said  McClellan,  "  have  more 
important  business  than  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  army  that 
ia  so  near  ?  ^  Finally,  Halleck  said  he  would  send  his  Assistant 
Adjutant-General,  Colonel  Eelton.  McClellan  advised  Eelton  to 
see  the  general  officers  and  learn  the  exact  state  of  things.  On  the 
same  afternoon,  McClellan,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Halleck,  met 
the  President  at  Halleck's  house.  The  President  expressed  a  fear 
that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  not  cheerfully  cooperating  with 
and  supporting  General  Pope  ;  that  he  (Mr.  Lincoln)  '^  had  always 
been  a  friend  "  of  McClellan,  and  he  now  asked,  as  a  special  favor, 
that  McClellan  would  use  his  influence  in  correcting  this  state  of 
things.  McClellan  assured  the  President  that  his  fears  were  ground- 
less. Mr.  Lincoln  was  much  moved,  and  he  again  requested  Mo- 
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Clellan  to  telegraph  to  "Fitz  John  Porter  or  somo  otTier 
friendB,"  and  try  to  do  away  with  any  feeling  that  might  exist, 
iog  that  no  one  but  McClellaa  could  rectify  this  evil,     "I 
upon  told  him,"  says  McClellan,  "  that  I  would  cheerfully  telej 
to  General  Porter,  or  do  anything  else  in  my  power,  to  gratifjj 
wishes  and  relieve  hU  anxiety ;  apon  which  he  thanked  me 
warmly,  assured  me  that  he  could  never  forget  my  action 
matter,  etc.,  and  left. 

"  I  then  wrote  the  f  ollow^ing  telegram  to  General  Porter, 
was  sent  to  him  by  the  GeQeral-in-Cbicf "  : 

WAnmaToa,  Siptimhir  1, 

Major-Gensbal  Fobtxr  ;  I  aafe  of  ;on  for  mj  sake,  and  tbat  of  the 
trf ,  and  the  old  Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  joii  and  all  rij  friends  nil 
the  follest  and  most  cordial  cooperation  to  Geoeral  Pope  in  oil  the  opeG 
now  going  on.  The  destinies  of  our  country,  the  honor  of  our  arniy,  | 
etilto,  and  all  depi^nda  not;  npon  the  cheerful  oo6per&tion  of  aU  in  tbi 
This  veck  is  the  crisis  of  our  fate.  Say  the  same  thing  to  my  friendi 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  that  Ibe  last  request  I  have  to  malio  of  tbi 
tb^  for  thrir  coontry's  sake  they  will  extend  to  General  Pope  tbo  sami 
port  they  ever  have  to  me. 

in  charge  of  the  defenses  of  Waabington,  and  am  doing  all  I  fl 

ider  jour  retreat  safe,  should  that  become  accessary.  ; 

Obobgs  6.  UcClelljI 

TOBTKa'a    BBFLT. 

.  FuBFAi  Comtr-Eonai,  10  a.  v.,  S^itaiibtr  2,  IB 

Ton  may  rest  assured  that  all  your  friends,  as  well  as  cverj  lover  < 

oonntry,  will  ever  give  as  they  have  given  to  General  Pope  their  cordii 

operation  and  consi«nt  support,  in  the  execution  of  all  orders  and  plans. 

killed,  wounded,  and  enfeebled  troops  attest  our  devoted  duty. 

F.  J.  PoBn 

It  was,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  very  natural  for  the  I 
dent  to  make  this  request,  and  equally  natural  for  McClell 
comply  with  it,  unnecessary  as  he  knew  it  to  be.  At  such  & 
a  man  like  McClellan  conld  not  stop  to  consider  what  implic 
he  might  leave  to  be  made  by  his  enemies  and  the  enemies  c 
lieutenants,  by  sending  such  a  dispatch  to  his  friends  in  the  j 
of  the  Potomac.  Porter's  noble  reply  was  characteristic.  He 
that  McClellan  could  not  have  volunteered  to  ask  htm  to  d 
duty.  It  was  just  as  plain  to  him  that  McClellan  had  been  as) 
send  this  dispatcb  as  if  the  words  "  at  the  request  of  the  Predi 
had  been  written  at  the  top  of  it.     When  Porter  penned  hiB  ai 
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he  was  siirrotmded  by  the  proofs  of  what  he  and  his  ofScers  and 
men  had  done ;  bnt,  alas !  these  proofs  were  not  at  that  moment 
visible  at  Washington,  and,  when  the  time  for  investigation  came, 
the  dark  clonds  of  prejudice,  passion,  misconception,  and  misrepre- 
sentation shnt  out  the  truth.  It  was  reserved  to  a  better  day  and 
to  discoveries  almost  providential,  after  long  years  of  unmerited 
obloquy,  to  give  to  Greneral  Porter  the  most  signal  vindication  that 
is  recorded  in  the  military  annals  of  any  nation. 

After  his  interview  with  the  President,  in  the  afternoon  of  Sep- 
tember 1st,  General  McClellan  went  to  the  house  in  Washington 
where  his  family  then  resided,  and  remained  there  that  night.  At 
half -past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2d,  the  door-bell  rang^ 
and  the  President  and  General  ELalleck  were  ushered  into  the  parlor. 
They  said  that  Colonel  Eelton  had  returned  and  repolrted  a  great 
disaster ;  that  there  Were  fifty  thousand  stragglers  already  on  the 
roads  leading  into  Washington,  and  that  the  city  could  not  be  saved. 
The  President  was  deeply  moved.  He  asked  General  McClellan  if 
be  was  willing  to  take  the  command,  in  that  state  of  things,  Mc- 
Clellan expressed  his  willingness  to  take  the  command,  and  his  belief 
that  he  could  save  the  capital.  Both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  General  Hal- 
leck  reiterated  their  fears  that  the  enemy  would  enter  the  city.  Mc- 
Clellan said  he  would  stake  his  head  on  its  safety.  The  President 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  take  the  command,  and  he  assented  with- 
out hesitation,  without  making  a  single  condition  or  asking  for  a 
single  promise  of  any  kind.  But  what  command  did  he  then  take  ? 
The  whole  arrangement  was  verbal  only,  made  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
treme periL  Not  a  scrap  of  written  order  was  made  when  the  Presi- 
dent left  General  McClellan's  house. 

Here,  therefore,  we  must  again  pause  to  consider  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  the  man  to  whom  this  appeal  was  made,  and  to  note  the 
peculiar  magnanimity  of  his  conduct.  We  will  not  ask  our  readers 
to  praise  him  for  forgetting  the  injuries  and  indignities  that  he 
had  received  from  every  member  of  the  Administration  who  had  it 
in  his  power  and  was  disposed  to  harm  him.  Patriotism  can  help 
even  an  ordinary  man  to  separate  his  country  from  those  who  ad- 
minister its  affairs.  But,  when  a  general  is  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  that  in  which  McClellan  stood  at  that  supreme  moment,  does 
not  a  rational  and  allowable  regard  for  his  own  future  demand  ihsLt 
he  make  some  provision  for  his  own  safety  against  the  chances  of 
war  ?  "  Will  you,"  asked  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  distress — "  will  you, 
dare  you,  take  the  command  in  such  a  dangerous  crisis?"    The 
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question  was  a  considerate  one.  It  was  meant  to  briDg  to  McCtd- 
lan's  mind  the  risk  that  he  woald  run,  and  it  was  a  kind  and 
thoughtful  act  to  remind  him  of  it.  The  peril  waa  instantly  as- 
somed  hy  McClellan,  without  a  thought  concerning  himself.  But 
why  did  he  not  ask  for  a  written  order?  If  he  had  no  selfish  con-" 
dilions  to  make,  no  promises  to  exact,  why  did  he  not  ask  for  a 
written  order,  defining  the  command  which  the  President  wished 
him  to  take  ?  It  could  have  been  written  in  three  minutes.  The 
question  which  we  have  asked  is  very  important,  for  two  reasons : 
That  he  did  not  stipulate  for  a  written  order,  shows  how  little  ho 
was  considering  his  own  safety.  Ag^n,  as  will  appear  hereafter, 
Ms  want  of  written  orders  from  that  time  forth  exposed  him  to 
perils  far  beyond  the  loss  of  reputation  that  would  have  followed 
bis  failure  to  save  the  capital  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Confederates.  Let  him  be  blamed,  if  there  are  any  who  ore  dis- 
posed to  blame  him,  for  not  exercising  the  average  prudence  of  one 
who  owes  it  to  hunself  to  be  made  as  safe  as,  in  a  perilous  enter- 
prise, he  can  he.  But  let  no  generous  and  just  person  fail  to  see 
what  be  risked,  or  withhold  from  him  the  recognition  of  his  ex- 
traordinary forgetfulness  of  himself  when  be  bad  to  confront  a 
great  danger  for  bis  country.  That  a  written  order  defining  Mo- 
Clellan's  command  could  have  been  prepared  on  the  spot,  and  that 
it  must  have  been  given  if  he  had  asked  for  it,  can  not  be  doubted. 
Both  the  President  and  the  General-in-Chief  knew  that  Pope  had 
been  beaten,  very  badly  beaten,  and  that  he  could  not  be  relied 
upon  to  save  the  capital.  They  knew  that  he  was  in  full  retreat, 
and  that  there  was  great  disorder.  Delicacy  toward  Pope,  at  Buch 
a  moment,  should  not  have  restrained  them  from  superseding  him, 
or  anybody  else,  by  ordering  McClellan  to  go  to  the  front  and  as- 
sume the  supreme  command,  if  he  had  asked  for  such  orders.  Nor 
was  there  afterward  any  good  reason,  whether  McClellan  asked  for 
them  or  not,  for  not  giving  him  written  orders  defining  his  com- 
mand and  his  duties,  before  he  marched  into  Maryland,  fought  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  and  drove  Lee  back  into 
Virginia.    But  we  roust  return  to  our  narrative. 

Wlien  the  President  and  General  Halleck  left  General  Model- 
lan|s  bouse  on  the  morning  of  September  2d,  the  latter  immediatelj 
sent  for  his  staff  and  got  on  horseback.  He  at  once  visited  Tariotu 
points  in  and  around  the  city,  and  made  provisional  arrangoiDpnta 
for  receiving  and  disposing  of  the  troops.  It  was  his  intention  to 
go  to  the  front  and  tijce  the  command  of  the  retreating  army.    Bat 
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In  aa  boor  or  two  a  staff  officer  came  to  him  from  Gcoeral  Halleck 
with  a  message  that  he  vas  not  to  go  out  and  tako  the  command, 
bat  tUat  be  was  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  troops  just  in  frout  of  the 
defenaes  of  Washington.  He  then  spent  the  morning  iu  perfecting 
tlM  arraDgements  for  receiving  the  troopa.  The  troth  is,  that  many 
of  the  military  and  civil  authorities  in  Washington  at  that  mo- 
t  believed  the  city  to  be  in  siieh  peril  that  the  Pre^dcnt  did 
not  dare  to  permit  McClellan  to  go  beyond  the  immediate  defenses 
of  the  capitaL  It  was  believed  that  the  Government  would  have  to 
fly,  until  MeCIellan's  arrangements  had,  during  that  night,  restored 
something  like  confidence  to  the  officials  and  the  inhabitants. 

At  about  one  o'clock  on  that  day,  McClcllan  rode  out  to  Up- 
ton's Hill,  throe  or  four  miles  on  the  Virginia  side  of  Washington- 
He  arrived  there  between  two  and  three  o'clock.  At  this  spot  he 
met  the  first  brigade  of  the  retreating  forces,  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  main  body.  Generals  Pope  and  McDowell  rode  in  the 
middle  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  General  MoCtellan  said  to  Gen- 
eral Pope  that  he  would  relieve  him  of  the  command,  and  asked 
for  information  of  the  roads  on  which  the  different  corps  were  then 
retreating.  Nothing  very  satisfactory  was  obt^ned.  At  that 
point  heavy  artillery- firing  was  heard  in  the  distance.  General 
Pop©  said  that  the  attack  was  on  Sumner's  corps.  General  Me- 
Clellan  asked  if  it  was  a  severe  attack,  and  General  Pope  replied 
that  he  thought  it  was.  McClellan  then  said  that  he  should  go 
forward  to  the  scene  of  this  cannonading.  Generals  Pope  and 
McDowell  asked  if  they  could  go  into  Washington,  and,  on  being 
informed  that  they  could,  they  rode  on,  McClellan  went  forward 
with  one  aide  and  three  orderlies  across  the  country  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  firing,  to  reach  the  troops  engaged.  He  struck  the 
column  on  the  Lewinsville  road,  about  six  miles  from  Upton's  Hill. 
At  this  point  the  first  body  of  troops  of  the  regular  service  recog- 
aiied  him,  and  instantly  raised  a  great  shout,  which  went  down  the 
lines  for  miles  back.  The  men  who  did  not  see  him  inferred  from 
the  shouts  of  their  comrades  that  he  was  again  in  command.  Those 
who  were  about  him  insisted  on  his  leading  them  back  against  the 
enemy.  But  no,  it  could  not  be  ;  his  orders  restrained  him.  It 
was  now  evening,  and  darkness  had  settled  down  upon  the  land- 
scape. McClellan  pushed  on  toward  Sumner's  rear,  and  found  that 
the  firing  had  ceased  ;  from  which  he  concluded  that  Sumner's 
corps  could  reach  in  safety  the  position  he  had  assigned  for  it.  He 
Iheo  returned  mpidly  to  Washington,  and  remained  the  greater 
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part  of  the  night  near  the  chain-bridge,  receiving  reports  and  ^^ 
isg  orders.  During  that  oight  the  troops  as  they  came  in  were 
posted,  and  the  nest  day,  the  3d,  was  spent  by  McClellan  in  recti- 
fying their  positions.  During  that  day  the  enemy  disappeared 
from  the  front  of  Washington,  and  McClellan's  information  satis- 
fied hira  that  he  intended  to  cross  the  Upper  Potomac  into  Mary- 
land. "  This,"  he  saya  in  hia  report,  "  materially  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  operations  ;  for,  in 
case  of  a  crossing  in  force,  an  active  campaign  would  be  necessary 
to  cover  Baltimore,  prevent  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  clear 
Maryland."  On  the  3d  McClellan  reported  to  Ualleck  in  person 
that  he  had  sent  forward  the  Second,  Twelfth,  and  Ninth  Corps  to 
various  positions  on  the  roads  north  of  Washington.  Halleck  aaked 
who  had  been  put  in  command  of  those  corps.  McClellan  answered 
that  he  had  designated  no  one  to  command  them,  hut  if  there 
should  be  any  necessity  for  them  to  act,  in  consequence  of  the 
enemy  suddenly  crossing  the  river,  be  would  command  them  him- 
self. Ualleck  replied  that  it  had  not  been  determined  who  should 
command  the  troops  sent  ont  from  Washington.  McClellan  there- 
fore rejoined  that  he  would  not  assign  any  one  to  command  those 
troops,  but  would  look  out  for  them  himself.  At  least  on  two  or 
three  other  occasions,  Halleck  repeated  what  he  had  said  about  the 
command  of  troops  sent  out  from  Washington  as  a  thing  not  de- 
termined. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  previous  day,  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  on  which  the  President  and  General  Halleck  ordered 
Genera]  McClellan  to  take  command  and  bqvo  the  capital.  At  some 
time  during  that  day  the  following  order  emanated  from  the  War 
Department  : 

'Was  Dbtartiibht,  AiijUTAirT-OEnniju.'>  Orncs, 
WiiiUHOTOH,  S^temba-  3, 18«2. 

Uajor-Oeneral  MoClellui  will  have  command  of  the  fortificatioiu  of 

Washington,  and  of  all  the  troops  for  the  defenso  of  the  cnpttnl. 

(B7  order  of  U^or-OoDcral  Halleok.) 

G.  D.  TciicSEEVii,  Aai^ant  Adjutant-Oentrat. 

Construed  by  the  existing  state  of  things  on  that  day,  when  it 
was  eipected  that  the  fortifications  of  Washington  would  bo  imme- 
diately assailed  by  the  enemy,  the  meaning  of  this  order  was  plain. 
Construed  by  the  state  of  things  on  the  following  day,  when  iho 
enemy  was  moving  north  with  an  evident  pnrpoae  to  cross  into 
Maryland  above  Washington,  what  did  thb  order  meao  ?     Where 
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would  then  be  the  defense  of  Washington  ?  Within  its  f ortifica- 
XXquBj  or  beyond  them?  What  wonld  be  the  'Hroops  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  capital,"  with  the  command  of  which  General  McClel- 
lan  had  been  invested  ?  Strange  to  say,  this  was  the  only  written 
order,  defining  McClellan's  command,  that  ever  proceeded  from  the 
War  Department  from  that  day  until  after  McClellan  had  driven 
Lee  across  the  Potomac.  We  have  seen  that  General  Halleck  on 
the  3d  did  not  consider  the  command  of  troops  advancing  beyond 
the  immediate  fortifications  of  Washington  as  settled  ;  nor  was  it 
formally  settled  at  any  time  thereafter  until  McClellan  was  dis- 
placed by  Bumside.  It  was  practically  impossible  for  McClellan, 
while  forwarding  the  troops,  to  busy  himself  with  the  settlement  of 
the  precise  limits  and  scope  of  his  command.  He  had  consented, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  President  and  Greneral  ELalleck,  to 
undertake  for  the  safety  of  the  capital 

The  rapidly  shifting  scenes  of  this  extraordinary  drama,  en- 
larging every  hour  the  sphere  of  defensive  operations  until  they 
would  have  to  pass  into  offensive  movements,  left  no  time  for  Mc- 
Clellan to  ask  for  more  expanded  orders.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  foresee  and  provide  for  the  moment  when  he  would 
have  to  go  out  of  the  fortified  defenses  of  the  city,  and  defend 
it  and  Baltimore  and  Pennsylvania  by  aggressive  attacks  on  the 
advancing  hosts  of  the  Confederates.  But  for  this  they  never 
provided,  by  written  orders,  defining  McClellan's  command.  Mc- 
Clellan kept  on  for  four  days,  making  movements  of  the  troops  on 
the  roads  which  led  north  from  Washington.  On  the  7th,  he  or- 
dered up  his  staff  and  escort  and  started  for  the  head  of  the  mov- 
ing colunms.  But,  before  he  rode  out  of  Washington,  he  left  his 
card  as  major-general  for  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Greneral  Halleck.  The  President  and  General  Halleck  he  saw. 
Halleck  did  not  object  to  the  movement  of  the  troops.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  General  McClellan  if  he  had  seen  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  begged  him  to  do  so  as  a  personal  favor.  McClellan  called 
upon  Mr.  Stanton,  who  received  him  with  exuberant  expressions 
of  affection,  said  that  he  had  always  been  McClellan's  best  friend, 
that  bad  men  had  made  mischief  between  them,  but  that  he  should 
nevertheless  always  continue  to  support  him  cordially.  Embracing 
the  General  with  tenderness,  Stanton  bade  him  God-speed.  But 
the  Greneral  had  not  been  gone  from  the  War  Department  five  min- 
utes, when  the  Secretary  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  gross  and  shock- 
ing abuse. 
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Whether  lie  trasted  or  distniBted  the  Secretary  at  that  1 
there  was  nothing  for  McClellan  to  do  but  to  go  forward  and  J 
the  command.  There  was  no  one  else  who  could  take  it- 
else  who  could  handle  that  army.  He  could  not  stop  to  i 
conditions.  He  could  think  of  but  one  thing — bow  to  a 
descent  of  Lee  upon  Waahington,  and  to  drive  him  back  into  1 
ginia.  Shortly  before  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  which  occoi 
on  the  14th,  General  Lee  wsb  seated  in  his  tent  reading  a  dispal 
that  had  been  brought  to  him  at  that  moment.  General  Loi 
street,  who  was  with  him,  asked  for  the  news,  "  Tho  worat  p 
aible  newB,"  said  Lee  ;  "McClellan  is  ag^un  in  command."  f 

We  do  not  propose  to  describe  battlee,  the  details  of  whiola 
familiar  to  all  who  have  read  of  them.  One  thing,  however,  isl 
to  be  overlooked.  During  the  first  five  days  that  followed  McC 
lan'e  return  to  active  duty,  there  had  been  no  time  to  properly  c< 
plete  the  re^quipment  of  the  troops  which  came  pouring  into  Wa 
ington  after  Pope's  defeat.  All  military  persons  know  that  wl 
ever  may  be  the  spirit  of  an  army,  after  such  fighting,  buc] 
defeat,  and  such  a  retreat,  to  put  it  again  in  active  and  aggreitE 
movement,  with  the  proper  material  for  long  marches  and  enco 
ters  with  the  same  foe,  is  a  mighty  work.  The  best  that  McClel 
could  do,  before  he  marched  out  of  Washington,  was  to  reston 
some  degree  the  shattered  organizations  of  the  different  corps,  i 
to  assign  to  them  their  lines  of  march.  Hia  movements  northw 
had  to  be  made  carefully,  bo  as  not  to  uncover  Washington  bel 
the  enemy's  position  and  plans  were  developed.  But  he  was  < 
Btantly  impeded  by  General  Halleck's  cautions  not  to  be  too  prec 
tate.  On  the  10th  he  learned  from  his  scouts  that  Lee's  army 
probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Frederick.  On  the  13th  an  order  isB 
by  General  Lee  on  the  9th  fell  into  McOlellan's  bands.  It 
vealed  the  whole  of  Lee's  plans.  On  the  14th  the  battle  of  Sc 
Mounts  occurred,  in  which  the  Confederates  were  defeated,  ^ 
a  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  1,500  prisoners  were  tal 
The  aggregate  Federal  loss  was  1,568,  On  the  following  day, 
dispatch  came  from  the  President  to  General  McClellan  : 

S^tembet  15, 1662—2.13  r.  H 

Tour  dispatch  of  to-day  received.    .God  bless  foo,  and  sll  with  ; 
Destroy  the  rebel  army  if  possible. 

'  A.  Lnoou 

T«  M^or-^onual  HoCullui. 
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General  McClellan  pressed  forward  his  army  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  17th  the  long  and  desperately  contested  battle  of 
Antietam,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  troops  on  both  sides 
were  actively  engaged,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Confederates. 
On  the  night  of  the  18th  the  Confederate  army  recrossed  the 
Potomac  into  Virginia,  leaving  2,700  of  their  dead  unboried  on  the 
field.  Thirteen  g^ns,  thirty-nine  colors,  upward  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand stand  of  small-arms,  and  more  than  six  thousand  prisoners, 
were  captured  by  the  Federals  in  the  three  battles  of  South  Moun- 
tain, Crampton's  Gap,  and  Antietam,  without  losing  a  single  gun  or 
a  single  color.  The  grand  aggregate  of  the  Federal  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing,  in  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  12,469.  The  total 
number  of  the  Federal  forces  was  87,164  men.  The  enemy  had 
about  10,000  more. 

On  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  McClellan  anxiously 
deliberated  whether  he  should  pursue  the  enemy.  If  he  had  done 
so,  and  had  lost  the  next  battle,  Lee  could  have  marched  as  he 
pleased  on  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York.. 
Nowhere  east  of  the  Alleghanies  was  there  another  organized  force 
that  could  have  arrested  his  march  through  an  undevastated  coun- 
try, levying  tribute  as  he  went  from  populous  and  wealthy  cities. 
It  would  not  do  for  McClellan  to  risk  another  battle  with  less  than 
absolute  assurance  of  success.  The  elements  of  even  a  probable 
assurance  of  success  were  entirely  wanting.  The  troops  were 
overcome  by  the  fatigue  and  exertion  of  the  prolonged  and 
severe  battle  of  the  17th,  and  the  day  and  night  marches  of  the 
three  previous  days.  The  supply-trains  were  in  the  rear,  and  the 
troops  had  suffered  from  hunger.  They  required  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. The  means  of  transportation,  if  the  troops  had  been  pushed 
across  the  Potomac,  were  inadequate  to  furnish  a  single  day's 
supply  of  subsistence  in  advance.  Ten  general  officers  and  many 
regimental  and  company  officers,  and  a  great  number  of  the  enlisted 
men,  had  been  killed  or  disabled.  Above  all,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  army  which  had,  under  McClellan,  thus  fought 
and  won  these  two  sanguinary  battles,  was  the  same  army  that  had 
come  back  to  Washington  disheartened  by  the  defeat  which  it  had 
suffered  under  General  Pope,  and  that  many  of  its  organized  bodies 
had  left  behind,  lost,  or  worn  out  the  greater  part  of  their  clothing 
and  camp  equipage,  which  required  renewal  before  they  could  be  in  a 
suitable  condition  again  to  take  the  field.  General  McClellan,  there- 
fore, properly  determined  that  the  army  should  rest  and  be  refitted. 
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But  now  there  broke  forth  from  all  the  organs  of  the  AdmisiB- 
^tion  the  bitterest  reproaches  of  McClellaD  and  accusations  of  bis 
slowness  and  inefficiency.  Why  did  he  not  pursue  Lee  ?  Why  did 
he  not  follow  up  the  advantages  he  had  gained  ?  Ilesitation,  too 
much  deliberation,  a  total  want  of  "  dash  " — these  were  his  supposed 
failings.  The  people  of  the  North  did  wot  know,  or  did  not  heed, 
the  fact,  that  McCtellan  held  no  orders  but  that  one  which  had  in- 
vested him  with  the  command  of  the  troops  for  the  defense  of 
Washington.  It  waa  only  hy  acting  on  the  military  principle  of 
offensive- defensive  war  that  be  could  lead  bis  army  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  from  Washington  in  aggressive  attacks  npon  Lee.  When  he 
had  reached  the  Potomac  and  driven  Lee  beyond  it,  bis  order,  ujion 
the  broadest  construction,  was  exhausted.  But,  while  a  senseless 
clamor  was  incessantly  dinned  into  the  public  ear.  General  Mc- 
Clellan  was  constantly  occupied  in  reorganizing,  drilling,  and  en- 
deavoring to  supply  bis  army,  and  in  watching  and  guarding  all 
the  passes  of  the  river  for  a  long  distance.  While  this  wiLS 
going  on,  the  President  determined  to  make  a  visit  to  the  army, 
and  to  leain  for  himself  the  real  state  of  affairs.  He  arrived  at 
General  McClellan's  headquarters  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  re- 
mained there  three  days.  He  rode  over  the  field  and  made  him- 
self fully  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  battle.  To  several  of 
General  McClellan's  olbccrs  be  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms 
bis  thanks  for  what  had  been  done,  spoke  of  McClellan  with  great 
praise,  and  said  that  his  confidence  in  hira  was  entire.  On  the  last 
day  of  his  visit  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  McCleUan  himself. 
They  sat  together  on  a  rock  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  General's 
tent,  some  of  the  staff  standing  near.  The  President  said  to  Mo- 
Clellan  that  the  only  fault  be  bad  ever  had  to  find  with  him  wu 
that  he  was  too  "slow";  that  he  bad  thought  bo  heretofore,  but  that 
he  now  saw  his  mistake ;  that  he  was  the  only  General  in  the  ser- 
vice who  could  handle  a  large  army  ;  that  he  had  bis  absolute  and 
entire  confidence  ;  that  he  must  go  on  and  do  what  he  thought 
right — move  when  be  was  ready,  and  not  before — and,  when  he 
moved,  do  as  he  thought  best ;  that  be  must  make  his  mind  easy, 
that  he  should  not  be  removed  from  the  command,  and  that  he 
should  have  his  (Mr.  Lincoln's)  full  and  unqnalified  support.  The 
Presiilent  bad  seen  the  destitute  condition  of  the  army,  and  prom- 
ised that  it  should  be  remedied  as  quickly  as  practioable.  He  tbra 
went  away. 

It  appears  to  na  that  the  Freeident,  after  his  retnni  to  Waabinp 
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ton,  contiDued  for  a  short  time  to  be  as  firm  in  his  support  of  Mc- 
Clellan  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  be  in  regard  to  anything.  But 
the  bad  influences  soon  began  to  work  anew ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln  ap- 
parently did  not  fortify  himself  against  those  influences,  by  mak- 
ing known  to  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  who  were  unfriendly  to 
McClellan  the  pledges  that  he  had  given  on  the  field  of  Antietam. 
On  the  6th  of  October,  about  three  days  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  return, 
G^eral  Halleck  sent  the  following  dispatch,  which  General  McClel- 
lan received  on  the  7th : 

WABHXiroTOV,  D.  C,  Oddbtr  6, 186S. 
Majob-Genkbal  MoOlellait  :  I  am  instracted  to  telegraph  yon  as  follows : 
The  President  directs  that  yon  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  hattle  to  the 
enemy,  or  drive  him  south.  Your  army  mast  move  now,  while  the  roads  are 
good.  If  you  cross  the  river  between  the  enemy  and  Washington,  and  cover 
the  latter  by  your  operations,  you  can  be  retoforoed  with  thirty  thousand 
men.  If  yoa  move  ap  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  not  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  can  be  sent  to  you.  The  President  advises  the  interior 
lino  between  Washington  and  the  enemy,  but  does  not  order  it.  He  is  very 
desirous  that  your  army  move  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will  immediately 
report  what  line  yon  adopt,  and  when  you  intend  to  cross  the  river.  Also 
to  what  point  the  reinforcements  are  to  be  sent  It  is  necessary  that  the 
plan  of  your  operations  be  positively  determined  on  before  orders  are  given 
for  building  bridges  oud  repairing  railroads.  I  am  directed  to  add  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  General-in-Ohief  fully  concur  with  the  President 

in  these  instructions. 

H,  W.  Hallbok,  Generat-in-Ch^f. 

This  order  was,  of  course,  entirely  inconsistent  with  what  the 
President  had  said  to  McClellan  only  three  or  four  days  previously — 
that  he  was  to  move  when  he  was  ready  and  not  before.  But  the 
order  is  to  be  explained  by  the  "  pressure  "  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
often  spoke,  and  which  was  constantly  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
whenever  and  wherever  McClellan  was  concerned.  The  last  sentence 
of  the  dispatch  shows  the  quarter  from  which  the  pressure  came. 
The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  General-in-Chief  had  persuaded  the 
President  to  speak  in  this  order  as  if  he  did  not  intend  to  leave 
General  McClellan  to  act  on  his  own  judgment  as  the  President 
had  voluntarily  promised  to  do.  The  whole  occurrence  is  a  strong 
illustration  of  the  folly  of  giving  such  orders  to  a  general  in  the 
field  who  must  know  whether  his  army  is  in  a  condition  to  march 
into  the  enemy's  country  better  than  his  government  at  home, 
unless  he  is  entirely  unfit  for  his  place.  If  he  is,  he  should  be  at 
onoe  superseded*    If  he  is  not  unfit  for  his  position,  his  judgment 
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Bhoald  be  followed,  and  everything  should  be  done  for  him  that  u 
needful.  As  we  proceed,  we  shall  adduce  not  only  the  old  but  some 
entirely  new  and  conclusive  proof  that  General  McClellan  was  right, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  General-in-Chief  were  wrong. 

At  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch  of  the  Gth,  notwith- 
standing the  appearance  of  a  peremptory  direction  to  march  which 
the  Secretary  and  the  General-in-Chief  had  infused  into  its  words, 
it  is  apparent  from  the  context  that  something  was  left  to  General 
McClellan'a  discretion  as  to  the  line  of  movement,  and  that  the 
President  could  not  be  persuaded  to  make  the  order  peremptory  in 
this  particular.  Moreover,  General  McClellan  had  to  construe  this 
order  by  the  solemn  assurance  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  given  him,  only 
a  few  days  before,  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  move  on  the 
enemy  before  he  was  ready.  Whether  he  was  to  invade  Virginia 
by  either  of  the  two  lines  indicated  in  the  order,  the  fact  of  his  be- 
ing or  not  being  in  a  condition  to  make  an  aggressive  movement 
into  the  enemy's  country  remained  exactly  as  it  in  truth  was.  The 
condition  of  his  army  was  a  most  essential  clement  in  the  problem, 
by  whatever  line  he  was  to  move.  That  condition  had  not  changed 
in  the  three  days  that  elapsed  from  the  time  when  the  President 
himself  saw  what  it  was  ;  and,  as  we  go  on,  we  shall  show  that  it 
had  not  so  materially  changed,  for  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  this 
order,  that  the  army  could  have  been  safely  marched  upon  a  new 
and  aggressive  campaign  in  the  enemy's  country. 

General  McClellan  fought  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam  without  any  written  order  defining  his  command,  except- 
ing the  ambiguous  one  of  September  2d — arabiguoufl,  that  is  to  say, 
after  the  date  on  which  it  was  issued  from  the  War  Department. 
What,  then,  would  have  been  his  fate  if  he  had  lost  those  battles, 
and  especially  the  last  ?  We  must  carry  the  reader  back  to  a  period 
when  mean  rivalries,  deep  hatreds,  and  vengeful  prejudices  had  their 
Bway.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that,  if  MeCIellan  had  been  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  he  would  have  had  to  answer  for  it  be- 
fore a  court-martial,  and  that  his  blood  would  have  been  demanded. 
We  know  what  deeds  were  done  in  that  period  under  the  forms 
and  mockeries  of  military  justice.  McClcUan's  bitterest  enemies 
were  among  those  who,  from  their  official  stations,  would  have 
had  the  power,  which  they  would  not  have  scrupled  to  use,  to  ar- 
raign him  for  having  assumed  a  command  to  which  be  had  not  been 
legally  assigned.  They  could  have  pointed  to  the  narrow  scope  of 
the  ordex  of  September  2d,  and  they  would  have  pointed  to  the 
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lires  of  brave  men  that  had  been  lost  and  the  public  property  that 
had  been  destroyed  beyond  what,  they  would  have  contended,  was 
the  scope  of  the  only  authority  that  he  had  received  which  could 
avail  him  as  a  legal  order.  In  suffering  McClellan  to  be  thus  ex- 
posed, President  Lincoln  would  seem  to  have  been  unconscious  of 
what  a  strain  might  be  brought  upon  his  own  sense  of  executive 
justice  if  any  disaster  should  befall  the  Qeneral  who  had  taken  the 
cpmrnand  at  his  earnest  personal  entreaty,  and  who  had  been  left 
without  a  proper  legal  authority  for  the  acts  which  he  was  expected 
to  perform.  Beyond  all  doubt  it  would  have  cost  Mr.  Lincoln  the 
deepest  pain  if  any  misfortune  had  exposed  one  hair  of  McClellan's 
head  to  any  danger.  At  the  base  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  statue  which  stands 
in  the  heart  of  this  metropolis,  and  is  passed  every  day  by  half  a  mil- 
lion of  people,  th^re  is  inscribed  a  legend  which  imputes  to  him  that 
he  had  ^^  charity  for  all,  malice  toward  none.''  We  may  believe 
that  the  ascription  is  just.  But  what  would  Mr.  Lincoln's  ami- 
able qualities  have  availed  against  the  hatreds,  the  machinations, 
and  the  devices  of  McClellan's  enemies  if  he  had  not  been  victo- 
rious in  the  battles  which  he  fought  without  other  than  an  im- 
plied authority  for  fighting  them  ?  When  McClellan  overtook  and 
gave  battle  to  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  Antietam,  he  may  without 
exaggeration  be  said  to  have  twice  taken  his  life  in  his  hand.* 

G.  T.  C. 

*  Oeneral  McClellan  was  under  fire  daring  the  battle  of  Antietam  eereral  times, 
and  on  each  ooeaaion  for  a  considerable  period,  and  with  great  exposure.  His  duties 
raqidred  him  to  expose  himself  both  to  artillery  and  infantry  fire,  at  many  critical 
periods  of  the  day.  At  one  time,  he  rode  along  the  lines  for  the  very  purpose  of 
drawfaig  the  fire  of  a  supposed  concealed  battery,  in  order  to  rereal  its  position.  It 
opened  upon  him  and  his  staff  as  soon  as  they  were  within  range. 


It  can  not  bo  undesirable  that  the  people  of  tbe  United  t9l 
should  make  theniBelves  acquainted  with  the  commercial  polU 
a  people  with  whom  they  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce, 
whose  railroads  and  canals  are  used  for  the  transportation  of  Ui 
Stales  jyoducts  in  common  with  their  own.  The  modern  polit 
Great  Britain  toward  her  colonies  and  dependencies  is  80  wi 
different  from  what  it  was  within  the  last  half-centnry,  that  : 
doubtful  whether  the  people  of  the  United  States  realJEe  ths 
that  Canada  ia  practically  an  independent  nation,  enjoying  a 
of  government  which,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  gives  as  d 
general  satisfaction  to  its  inbabilante  as  any  that  could  be  dcvif 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  in  a  country  whore  the  ut( 
freedom  of  discussion  is  permitted,  and  which  adjoins  a  grea( 
tion  like  the  United  States,  there  were  no  individuals  entertainB 
preference  for  republican  institutions,  and  more  especially  whi 
is  borne  in  mind  that  many  influential  inhabitants  of  our  priof 
cities  have  either  theraselvca  immigrated  from  the  United  Si 
or  are  descendants  of  citizens  of  that  country.  It  is,  howi 
worthy  of  notice  that  any  dissatisfaction  which  has  been  exprc 
with  the  political  state  of  Canada  has  been  based,  not  on  the  in 
f  ection  of  the  system  of  government,  but  on  the  obstructions  to 
commercial  intercourse  which  have  existed  since  tbe  abrogatie 
the  treaty  of  reciprocity  negotiated  in  the  year  1854,  Since 
termination  of  that  treaty  agitators  have,  from  time  to  timg 
deavored  to  create  disaffection  among  the  people  by  represet 
the  advantages  that  would  result  from  a  commercial  union,  k 
they  maintain  is  unattainable  so  long  as  the  Canadian  Domini 
a  dependency  of  Great  Britain.  Ample  proof  can  be  giveai 
^e  untiring  efforts  of  the  few,  who  have  endeavored  to  creatl 
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affection,  have  been  wholly  unavailingy  but  it  is  likewise  desirable  to 
convince  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  for  many  years  Canada 
has  enjoyed  practical  independence.  This  fact  has  been  conceded 
by  a  writer  (Mr.  Goldwin  Smith)  who  has  no  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  its  existing  institutions.  In  his  essay  on  ^^  The  Political 
Destiny  of  Canada,"  in  the  London  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  of  April, 
1878,  the  following  passages  occur :  *^  Self -government  is  indepen- 
dence ;  perfect  self-government  is  perfect  independence  ;  and  all  the 
questions  that  arise  between  Ottawa  and  Downing  Street,  including 
the  recent  question  about  appeals,  are  successively  settled  in  favor 
of  self-government.  ...  In  Canada,  government  being  parliament- 
ary and  constitutional,  monarchy  is  the  delegation  of  a  shadow.  •  •  . 
Canada,  though  adorned  with  the  paraphernalia  of  eight  constitu- 
tional monarchies  (one  central  and  seven  provincial)  is  a  democracy 
of  the  most  pronounced  kind  ;  the  Governor-General  was  not  wrong 
in  saying  that  she  is  more  democratic  than  the  United  States,  where 
the  President  is  an  elective  king,  and  where  the  Senate,  which, 
though  elective  is  conservative,  possesses  great  power,  whereas  the 
nominated  Senate  of  Canada  is  a  cipher." 

In  the  exercise  of  its  self-governing  powers,  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament has  recently  enacted  a  tariff  which  has  created  a  good  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  in  Great  Britain,  while  in  the  United  States  an 
impression  has  been  created  that  its  main  object  was  to  retaliate 
against  that  country  for  its  persistent  refusal  to  entertain  any  mea- 
sure for  establishing  reciprocal  free  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  products  and  manufactures  which  are  natural  to  both.  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  such  an  inference  might  be  drawn  from 
statements  made  in  the  course  of  heated  party  discussions,  but  the 
impression  is  by  no  means  strictly  correct.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
to  which  special  reference  will  be  made,  the  Canadian  tariff  may 
be  deemed  retaliatory,  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  du- 
ties are  almost  invariably  the  same  on  the  products  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  States  as  on  those  of  Great  Britain,  against 
which  country  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  retaliation,  it  may 
fairly  be  urged  that  the  United  States  can  have  no  just  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  Canadian  tariff. 

In  order  to  place  the  subject  fairly  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  imports  into  Canada, 
and  to  the  course  of  its  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  last  published  trade  returns  are  for  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1878,  and  a  fair  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  that 
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year  and  the  one  ending  June  30,  1875,  there  having  been  no  n 
rial  difference  in  the  tariff.  It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the 
bulk  of  Canadian  imports  arc  received  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  proportions  having  been,  in  the  year  1878,  from 
Great  Britain  $37,431,180,  from  the  United  States  148,628,169,  and 
from  all  other  countries  85,136,658,  Of  the  goods  imported  from 
the  United  Statea  $25,163,686  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  and 
$23,468,053  at  various  rates  of  duty,  white  from  Great  Britain 
$5,281,397  were  free  and  $32,139,783  were  subjected  to  dnly.  In 
that  year  there  were  esporta  of  the  value  of  $11,104,878  not  the 
produce  of  Canada,  of  which  over  $9,000,000  were  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Thus  the  bona  Jide  free  imports  from  the  United  States 
must  be  reduced  to  about  $14,000,000.*  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1875,  the  aggregate  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  $60,347,067, 
and  from  the  United  States  $50,802,899.  The  dutiable  goodi 
from  Great  Britain  were  $49,239,119,  and  from  the  United  Sutes 
$22,023,665,  the  free  gooda  from  Great  Britain  $11,107,94$,  and 
from  the  United  States  $28,779,2^. 

On  comparing  the  imports  of  1875  and  1878  it  will  be  found 
that  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  Geventeon  millions  of  dutiable 
goods  from  Great  Britain,  while  there  was  a  decrease  of  a  little 
over  one  million  from  the  United  States  ;  aad,  when  the  ahrinkage 
in  the  value  of  gooda  ia  taken  into  conaideration,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  quantity  in  1878. 
The  duties  in  1875  were  in  the  aggregate  $15,354,616,  and  in  1678 
$12,795,693.  While  such  was  the  decrease  in  the  principal  branch 
of  revenue,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
of  the  public  debt  of  nearly  a  million.  The  facts  stated  afford  con- 
clusive proof  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  additional 
revenue,  irrespective  altogether  of  any  question  cither  of  Tetali» 

*  Knee  tMa  arllcle  wu  in  tjpe  tbe  CinxJItn  XrtA^  retunii  for  th«  jrew  fading 
Jane  30,  1S79,  bavo  been  laid  beroro  Parliitnieat,  bdiI  it  mijr  be  inlcrestlng  to  giT« 
tbo  latest  figures.  Tho  nggregato  imports  from  Great  Brilun  were  $C0,ttl£,T03,  ot 
wbich  (27,026,210  ircre  dutiable  and  $3,917,493  free.  From  tho  roiled  Slates  Ibo 
aegregatB  nas  $48,626,027,  at  which  $33,693,309  were  dutiable  and  $IS,9>l,GSe 
free,  i'rom  all  other  countries  the  imiiorU  were  $a.e09,3S9,  of  which  about  •  mlUton 
w«re  free.  Tho  faUlog  ofF  m  imporli  from  I8SB  ws>  about  fl  1,000,000.  TIt«  ei- 
porU  not  the  produce  of  Canada  amounied  to  (8,Ssa,644— chicS;  Bgricultntal  prad- 
Dcts— whicli  will  reduce  tbe  free  imports  (rotn  the  tTnllwI  Stoi™  to  $1  l.ST7,0!4.  fti 
eompariog  the  returns  for  187B  with  those  of  1S7B,  It  will  be  tound  that  In  dotlaU* 
goods  there  was  a  deereoec  from  Great  Brilain  of  tB,118,l)TS,  ttnd  ui  iiiiiiiMlii  (Kn 
tbe  United  Sutes  of  |21S,S0e. 
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tion  or  protection.  The  decrease  in  the  imports  between  the  two 
yean  ia  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  shrinkage  in  values 
CAQsed  by  the  commercial  depression,  which  was  severely  felt  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  depression  was  doubtless 
the  cause  of  the  proportionately  largely  increased  imports  from 
the  United  States,  and,  as  many  of  the  industries  in  that  coon- 
try  are  similar  to  those  of  Canada,  tbe  competition  was  bitterly 
complained  of  by  manufacturers  who  were  completely  excluded 
from  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  *l"he  great  extent  of  the 
home  market  of  the  United  States  enables  the  manufacturers  of 
that  country  to  produce  goods  cheaper  than  tbey  can  possibly  be 
supplied  in  n  country  with  such  a  limited  demand  as  that  of  Can- 
ada. During  the  period  between  1873  and  1878  the  demand  for 
protective  duties  became  very  general  among  large  classes  of  the 
Canadian  people.  The  Canadian  Administration  then  in  power 
was  favorable  to  free  trade  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  levying 
customs  duties  on  articles  produced  antl  manufactured  in  the  coun- 
try. Being  desirous  of  establishing  satisfactory  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  it  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  to  the  opening  of  a  fresh  negotiation 
with  tbe  republic.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1874,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Thornton,  the  resident  British  Minister  at  Washington,  and 
the  Hon.  George  Brown,  a  Senator  of  the  Dominion,  were  duly 
accredited  as  joint  plenipotentiaries  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  fisher- 
ies, commerce,  and  navigation  with  the  United  States. 

The  negotiations  at  Washington  in  1874  are  but  little  known 
to  the  public  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate to  entertain  a  proposal  which,  after  much  deliberation,  and  after 
Bomeroua  cooccssions  on  the  part  of  the  British  Commissioners, 
had  rocolved  the  approval  of  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  of  Canada.  In  his  speech  in  the  Canadian 
Senate,  on  the  subject  of  the  negotiations,  Senator  Brown  adverted 
to  tbe  alarm  which  had  been  created  in  tbe  United  States,  owing 
CDtircly  to  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  as  to  tbe  provisions  of 
tb«  contemplated  treaty.  He  mentioned  that  there  bad  been  an 
«xcit«d  meeting  of  New  York  druggists  to  denounce  the  injurious 
influence  of  tbe  treaty  on  their  trade,  although  not  a  single  artiole 
ia  ibeir  business  was  touched  by  its  provisions. 

Tb«  leading  principle  of  the  treaty  of  1854  was  that  natural 
Ljmxlncta  of  both  countries,  including  agricultural  products,  animals, 
Jombcr,  ooal,  ores,  wool,  etc.,  should  be  admitted  into  each  free  of 
'         Tou  cxix.— KO.  281.  23 


duty,  and  the  valuable  privilege  of  fishing  in  Canadii 
conceded  to  the  United  States,  The  desire  of  Canada 
the  new  treaty  should  be  subatantially  the  same  as  that  of 
but,  as  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  by  the  negotiators 
part  of  the  United  States  that  certain  manufactures,  suppos 
be  commoD  to  both  couutries,  should  be  included,  the  British 
missioners  consented  to  their  demands,  and  accordingly  a  I 
manufactures  was  agreed  to  which  it  may  be  interesting  U 
eify.  It  included  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds,  axles 
kinds,  boots  and  shoes  of  leather,  boot-  and  sLoe-makiDg  mao 
bnffalo-robcB  dressed  and  trimmed,  cotton  grain-bags,  cottc 
nil"',  cotton  jeans  unbleached,  cotton  driUioga  unbleached  ;  < 
piaids  and  tickings  ;  cottonnadea  unbleached ;  cabinet  wan 
furniture  or  parts  thereof ;  carriages,  carts,  wagons,  and 
wheeled  Tehicles,  and  sleighs  or  parts  thereof  ;  fire-engines  oi 
thereof  ;  felt  covering  for  boilers  ;  gutta-percha  belling  am 
ing  ;  iron  —  bar,  hoop,  pig,  puddled,  rod,  sheet,  or  scrap  j 
nails,  spikes,  bolts,  tack^,  brads,  or  springs  ;  iron  castings ;  ! 
rubber  belting  and  tubing ;  locomotives  for  railways 
thereof  j  lead,  sheet  or  pig  ;  leather,  sole  or  upper  ;  hameaj 
saddlery  ;  mill  or  factory  or  steamboat  fixed  engines  and  mad 
or  parts  thereof  ;  manufactures  of  marble,  stone,  slate,  or  g^ 
manufactures  of  wood  solely,  or  of  wood  nailed,  bound,  hing( 
locked  with  metal  materials  ;  mangles,  washing-machines,  wria 
machines,  and  drying-machines, 
newspapers,  paper-making  macl: 
presses,  and  folders,  paper-cuttt 

machines,  and  stereotyping  and  electrotyping  apparati 
thereof  ;  refrigerators,  or  parts  thereof  ;  railroad  cars,  carriage 
trucks,  or  parts  thereof  ;  satinets  of  wool  and  cotton  ;  steam-ea 
or  parts  thereof  ;  steel,  wrought  or  cast,  and  steel  plates  and 
tin  tubes  and  piping  ;  tweeds  of  wool  solely  ;  water-wheel  mai 
and  apparatus,  or  parts  thereof. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  Canada  did  not  desire  at 
for  the  reciprocal  free  admission  of  a'  single  article  in  the 
going  list.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  msnnf  aotnres  were  beii 
ported  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  at  duties  varyinj 
five  to  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  chii 
the  higher  rat«.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  imports  of 
goods  in  1878  was  about  three  million  dollars,  and  the  dntiei 
five  hundred  thonsand  dollars,  an  amonnt  which  the  Canadian 
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siiry  could  badly  afford  to  lose.  When  it  became  known  in  Canada 
that  reciprocal  free  trade  in  natural  products  had  only  been  ob- 
tained by  the  sacrifice  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  addition  to 
the  fisheries,  there  was  considerable  alarm  and  indignation ;  but 
it  never  occurred  to  any  one  that  it  would  be  justifiable  to  reject 
an  arrangement  deliberately  entered  into  by  the  two  €k>Temments. 
When  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  had  refused  even  to  consider  the  President's  message,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  feeling  of  indignation  or 
of  relief  preponderated. 

When  the  Senate  rejected  the  treaty  negotiated  in  England  by 
their  own  Minister  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  the 
feeling  was  very  similar,  and  was  caused  by  a  failure  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  difference  in  the  two  systems  of  govemment.  In 
Canada,  as  in  England,  there  is  a  government  which,  during  its 
incumbency  of  office,  is  armed  with  substantial  power,  and  may  be 
almost  said  to  be  absolute  in  its  negotiations  with  foreign  pow- 
ers. The  particular  transaction  may  be  severely  criticised,  and  the 
opposition  may  endeavor  to  influence  public  opinion  in  a  direc- 
tion hostile  to  the  Government ;  but  a  foreign  (Government,  when 
dealing  either  with  the  Imperial,  or  any  Colonial  (Government,  may 
rest  assured  that  any  agreement  made  with  a  duly  accredited  agent 
will  be  scrupulously  carried  out.  The  republican  system  is  one  of 
checks,  and  the  government  of  the  day  can  only  undertake  to  sub- 
mit a  treaty  to  the  Senate  accompanied  by  its  recommendation.  It 
would  seem  advisable,  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  deeming  it 
expedient  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  those  of  its  own  citizens 
who  are  favorable  to  freer  commercial  intercourse  with  Canada, 
that  it  should  formulate  a  distinct  proposition  which  the  Canadian 
Gk>vemment  would  at  once  accept  or  reject. 

The  proposition  to  appoint  commissioners  to  go  over  the  ground 
again,  after  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  between  the  Grovemment 
of  the  United  States  and  Sir  Edward  Thornton  and  Senator  Brown, 
is  not  likely  to  be  acceptable.  The  most  formidable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question  is  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  States  in  the  Union  have  no  interest  in  it,  and  that  the  vol- 
ume of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  would  be  so 
small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  former  with  other  countries  that 
it  is  felt  to  be  undeserving  of  notice.  The  time,  however,  is  approach- 
ing when  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  reconsider  the  whole  sub- 
ject^ in  connection  with  the  termination  of  the  present  arrangement 
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regarding  the  fisheries.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the  airard  of  the 
arbitrators  as  to  the  value  of  the  fishing  privilegt's  was  verj  general 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  those  who 
rejected  the  draft  treaty  are  responsible  for  it.  An  extract  from 
Senator  Brown's  speech  in  the  Canadian  Senate  on  this  point  may 
not  be  without  interest : 

"  Mr.  Rothcry,  a  distinguished  English  jurisconsult  and  Reg- 
istrar of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  arrived  in  Canada  shortly 
before  the  late  Govemment  left  office  in  1873,  as  the  duly  ap- 
pointed agent  of  the  British  Government  to  get  np  the  case  of 
Canada  in  the  fishing  arbitration  provided  for  by  these  articles.  I 
know  nothing  of  what  passed  between  either  the  late  or  the  pres- 
ent Government  and  Mr.  Rothery,  while  he  was  at  Ottawa ;  but 
in  passing  through  Toronto,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  Mr.  Roth- 
ery saw  several  prominent  public  men  with  a  view  to  acquiring 
information  as  to  the  value  of  our  scacoast  fisheries  and  the  best 
mode  of  collecting  evidence  to  sustain  our  claim,  and  among  them 
I  had  the  honor  to  he  included.  I  availed  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  Mr.  Rothery  my  strong  conviction  that  the 
BubmisBion  to  any  three  arbitrators  of  the  power  to  place  a  cash 
value  on  our  great  sea-fisheries  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  Canadian  people.  I  i-eminded  him  that  Canada 
in  1354  conceded  these  fisheries  to  the  United  States  for  a  term  of 
years  as  part  of  a  commercial  arrangement  between  the  two  conn- 
tries;  and  I  ventured  to  suggest  how  much  better  it  would  be  wer« 
the  same  thing  repeated  now,  and  the  concession  of  the  fisheriea 
merged  in  a  general  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  for  a  term  of 
years  and  on  a  mutually  advantageous  bani8.  I  expressed  my  belief 
to  Mr.  Rothery  that  if  he  could  succeed  in  bringing  this  about  he 
would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  both  countries,  and  establish  good 
relations  between  them  for  years  to  come,  and  that  probably  he 
might  find  the  United  States  Govemment  not  disinclined  to  enter- 
tain the  proposition.  Who  that  owns  a  property  of  enormooa  v&lae 
would  voluntarily  consent  to  dispose  of  it  for  a  price  to  be  detvr- 
mined  by  three  persons  of  whose  very  names  be  was  ignormt? 
Would  he  not  say:  'Let  us  dispense  with  arbitrators;  tell  me  the  com- 
pensation you  propose,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  if  I  will  dispose  of  it 'f 
Who  can  tell  what  view  may  be  taken  of  our  fisheries  by  the  utnpiiv 
selected  by  the  Austrian  Ambassador?  Would  the  Americaiu  b« 
satisfied  if  ho  gave  an  award  equal  to  the  great  estimate  that  we 
pUce  upon  them  ?    And  what  would  be  the  feeling  of  our  peopl*  if 
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he  named  a  som  much  under  their  expectation  ?  Nay,  in  view  of 
the  vast  annual  value  now  drawn  from  the  St.  Lawrence  fisheries 
— the  exhauBtless  character  of  those  fisheries — the  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  of  this  continent  dependent  on  them  for  daily  sup- 
plies of  fish — and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  fishery  in  the  world 
to  enter  into  competition  with  them — what  greater  folly  could  be 
imagined  than  to  have  a  money  value  placed  upon  these  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Rothery  went  on  to  Washington,  and  some  weeks  after  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  him  that  he  had  suggested  the  substitution 
of  a  general  commercial  treaty  for  the  fishery  arbitration,  and  there 
was  some  hope  of  its  being  favorably  entertained.  But  meantime 
the  Canadian  Government  had  been  moving  in  the  matter,  and  in 
February  of  last  year  I  was  informed  by  them  that  there  was 
some  movement  in  Washington  in  favor  of  a  renewal  of  the  old 
reciprocity  treaty,  and  they  were  anxious  I  should  visit  that  city 
unofficially  and  ascertain  what  were  the  prospects  of  success.  I 
went  immediately  to  Washington  and  had  the  advantage  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  with  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
republic.  I  heard  a  very  general  desire  expressed  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  better  commercial  relations  with  Canada  if  terms 
could  be  arranged  to  mutual  satisfaction  ;  this  I  communicated  to 
the  Government  on  my  return  home.  Of  the  official  action  that 
followed  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but  on  the  17th  of  March 
a  commission  was  issued  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  ap- 
pointing Sir  Edward  Thornton  and  myself  joint  plenipotentiaries 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  fisheries,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States.'' 

It  must  be  evident,  on  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  extract,  that 
the  Canadian  (Government  spared  no  effort  to  prevent  the  fishery 
privileges  being  made  the  subject  of  an  award  in  money,  and  that 
there  was  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  (Government  of  Presi- 
dent Grant  to  meet  the  British  Commissioners  in  a  conciliatory  spirit. 
Senator  Brown  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  following  words  : 

^  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  regret  that  heated 
partisans  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  should  have  spoken  of 
the  attitude  held  by  the  United  States  Government  in  these  nego- 
tiations as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  delude  or  overreach.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unfounded  or  unjust.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  all  the  other  distin- 
guished persons  who  took  an  interest  in  the  negotiations,  with 
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hardly  an  exception,  showed  the  most  friendly  feeling  toward  (. 
ads,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  about  more  satisfactory  com- 
mercial relations.  True,  tbey  naturally  enough  looked  at  the  qnea- 
lion  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  sought  to  get  an  advanta- 
geous arrangement  for  their  own  country ;  but  they  never  concealed 
or  undervalued  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  success,  and 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  and  the  financial  difficul- 
ties now  pressing  for  adjustment  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  at- 
tributed the  unfavorable  advice  in  the  matter  recently  given  to 
the  President  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

In  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  negotiations  proceeded, 
Senator  Brown  stated  that  the  American  Government  suggested  an 
enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  old  treaty,  which  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Fish  suggested  the  enlargement  of  the  Canadian  canals,  and 
was  at  once  assured  that  the  Canadian  Commissioners  would  treat 
for  their  enlargement.  Mr.  Fish  likewise  suggested  the  addition 
of  manufactures  to  the  free  list,  and  this  was  acceded  to,  to  the  ex- 
tent already  stated.  If  the  impressions  made  on  Senator  Brown's 
mind  were  correct,  the  difficulties  wliich  existed  in  1874,  and  which 
he  believed  to  have  caused  the  unfavorable  advice  given  by  the 
Senate,  have  been  entirely  removed.  The  United  States  has  since 
resumed  specie  payments,  and  there  are  no  longer  financial  difficul- 
ties. It  has  been  ascertained  since  1874  that  the  fishing  privitegea 
are,  in  the  estimation  of  a  disinterested  umpire,  much  more  valua- 
ble than  the  United  States  has  been  willing  to  acknowledge.  And 
yet  it  is  not  many  years  since  the  strongest  testimony  was  given  by 
United  States  Commissioners  to  the  valne  of  the  fisheries.  In  Mr. 
J.  D.  Andrews's  report  be  says,  "  Without  participation  in  the 
sea-fiaheries  near  the  shores  of  the  colonies  our  deep-sea  fisheries 
in  that  region  will  become  valueless"  ;  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  E. 
H,  Derby  be  says,  "  Nearly  one  fourth  of  our  fishing  fleet,  with  R 
tonnage  of  40,000  to  50,000  tons,  worth  $5,000,000  to  47,000,000 
annually,  fish  near  the  three-mile  line  of  the  province." 

It  will  be  most  unfortunate,  having  reference  to  the  fisberTT 
award,  if  future  negotiations  for  privileges  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  United  States  should  be  conducted  with  reference  to 
pecuniary  considerations.  And  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  has  beui 
sufficiently  established  that  the  fisheries  are  of  great  value,  aad 
that  the  Canadians  are  fully  aware  that  tliey  are.  Reference  has 
been  already  made  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  among 
infiaential  classes  in  Canada,  when  it  became  known  that  Senator 
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Brown  had  yielded  to  the  pressing  demand  of  Mr.  Fish  that  the 
varioQB  manofactnres  already  specified  should  be  included  in  the 
free  list.  Senator  Brown  did  not  fail  to  advert  to  this  subject  in 
the  speech  from  which  quotations  have  been  already  made.  The 
following  are  the  reasons  which  he  assigned  for  consenting  to  it : 

**  These  articles  were  selected  with  a  triple  object.  The  first 
was,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  they  should  be  articles  of  com- 
mon daily  use  among  the  people  or  affecting  the  prosecution  of 
our  leading  industries.  The  second  was  that  they  should  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  difficult  to  smuggle  across  the  lines,  and 
easy  of  identification  as  the  genuine  production  of  Cauada  or  the 
States,  and  the  third  was  that  they  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
the  productions  of  branches  of  industry  natural  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  in  which  a  considerable  intertraffic  between  the 
two  countries  might  reasonably  be  expected.  And,  if  the  list  is 
carefully  examined,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  articles 
fairly  fulfill  these  three  conditions.  Could  anything  be  more  impoli- 
tic than  the  imposition  of  customs  duties  on  such  articles  as  these !  ^ 

The  failure  of  the  negotiations  at  Washington  in  1874  gave  in- 
creased influence  to  the  advocates  of  protection  in  Canada,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  opposition  proclaimed  themselves  the 
advocates  of  what  has  since  been  termed  a  national  policy.  When 
the  general  election  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1878  the  Protec- 
tionist party  received  the  support  of  a  considerable  majority,  and 
its  leader.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  was  in  due  course  called  upon  to 
form  1^  government.  During  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  the 
tariff,  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  so  much  complaint,  was 
enacted,  though  not  without  vehement  protests  from  the  opposition. 
It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
increase  the  duties  in  order  to  obtain  more  revenue,  and  it  wiU  be 
found  that  the  tariff  has  been  defended  chiefly  on  the  ground  of 
necessity.  In  one  of  his  speeches  on  ttj^Ljmbject  during  the  past 
autumn,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  replyingto  th^ charge  against  the 
Government  of  having  increased  the  taxation  of  the  country,  said : 
^  Those  that  point  to  the  increased  taxes  that  were  necessary  for 
Parliament  to  impose  keep  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  for  the  past 
four  years  there  was  an  average  deficiency  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year,  that  had  to  be  met  if  our  credit  was  to  be  maintained. 
Gkndemen,  the  Parliament  of  which  I  am  a  member  decided  that^ 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  these  accumulated  defi- 
ciencies must  be  met,  that  deficiencies  must  be  stopped  in  the  f  uturOi 
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and  that  the  income  and  the  expenditure  must  be  made'C 
It  can  not  be  alleged  that  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  for  introducing  a  new  tariff  was  not  justifiable,  and  there  i« 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  many  of  the  alterations  that  were  made, 
which  are  in  a  great  measure  based  on  the  principle  of  the  tariff  of 
the  United  States.  A  considerable  portion  of  tJie  Canadian  revenue 
is  obtained  from  duties  on  woolens,  cottons,  hardware,  and  other 
staple  manufactures,  and  the  principal  change  in  the  new  tariff  was 
to  substitute  for  the  ad  valorem  duties  others  in  which  specific  and 
ad  valorem  duties  were  combined.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
protection  of  native  industriea  was  kept  constantly  in  view,  but  it  is 
likewise  certain  that  the  imposition  of  specific  duties  was  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  serious  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  fluc- 
tuations in  the  value  of  goods,  as  well  as  from  the  frauds  which  are 
invariably  perpetrated  when  there  are  very  high  cid  valorem  ratea 
of  duty. 

Another  subject  requires  serious  consideration  :  Under  the  old 
tariff  a  number  of  articles  used  in  manufactures  were  admitted 
either  duty  free  or  at  low  duties,  and  as,  in  order  to  obtain  reve- 
nue, it  became  necessary  to  subject  these  articles  to  duty,  it  was 
deemed  only  fair  to  increase  the  duties  proportionately  on  the  fin- 
ished article.  Among  other  articles  on  the  free  list  was  coal,  and 
there  has  always  been  a  strong  desire  in  Canada  that  this  natural 
product  of  both  countries  should  be  admitted  into  both  free  of  duty. 
As,  however,  the  United  States  insists  on  levying  a  duty  on  Cana- 
dian coal,  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  including  that  article  among  du- 
tiable goods  at  a  time  when  increased  revenue  was  required.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  revenue  will  be  obtained 
from  it,  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  is  an  unpopular  tax,  and 
that  it  bears  heavily  on  many  of  the  manufacturers  and  on  the  rail- 
way and  steamboat  companies.  This  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
retaliatory  taxes,  and  the  Oovemment  has  taken  authority  to  repeal 
it,  and  some  other  duties,  if  the  United  States  can  be  induced  to 
reciprocate. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oncontage 
the  direct  importation  of  tea  from  China  and  Japan  by  imposing 
an  extra  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  teas  imported  from  places  aito- 
ated  westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some  years  ago  Can- 
ada adopted  a  similar  policy,  but  during  the  admin istratioD  of 
the  Heform  Government  the  countervailing  duty  was  repealed, 
and  all  tea  was  placed  on  the  same  footing.    In  the  last  tariff  tl»  , 
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fonner  policy  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  €k>yeniment  was  rete- 
tabliahedy  and  the  same  duty  which  is  imposed  by  the  United 
States  on  tea  imported  from  Canada  is  placed  by  Canada  on  tea 
imported  from  the  United  States  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  direct 
importations.  This  may  be  considered  retaliatory,  but  it  would  be 
taken  off  at  once  if  the  United  States  would  set  the  example. 

The  sugar  duties  have  been  a  prominent  subject  of  discussion 
for  several  years.  It  was  maintained  by  the  Canadian  sugar-refin- 
ers that,  owing  to  the  bounties  granted  by  the  United  States  on 
the  export  of  refined  sugar,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  refiners,  and  their  statements  were  borne 
out  to  some  extent  by  the  United  States  (Government  reports. 
After  unavailing  efforts  to  induce  the  Government  to  impose 
countervailing  duties  on  sugar,  which  had  received  the  drawback, 
the  principal  sugar-refinery  in  Montreal  closed  its  business,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Canada  was  largely  supplied  with  United 
States  sugar  prior  to  the  present  tariff  coming  into  operation. 
Under  that  tariff  the  duty  on  sugar  is  a  combined  specific  and  ad 
valorem  rate,  but  it  requires  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  should  be 
levied  on  the  long  price.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  Mon- 
treal refinery  has  been  reopened  for  business,  and  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  the  direct  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  which  had  been 
almost  completely  abandoned.  Of  the  manufactured  articles  on 
which  increased  duties  have  been  imposed  by  the  present  tariff,  the 
principal  are  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  iron,  and  steel.  The 
old  duty  on  woolen  manufactures  was  17^  per  cent. ;  under  the 
present  tariff  there  are  a  variety  of  rates,  all  not  enumerated  being 
admitted  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  the  rate  in  the  United 
States  is  50  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent.  Clothing,  which  is 
charged  as  high  as  any  other  description  of  woolens,  is  10  cents  per 
pound  and  25  per  cent,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  50  cents 
per  pound  and  40  per  cent.  The  old  duty  on  cotton  goods  of  all 
kinds  was  17^  per  cent. ;  the  present  one  is  20  per  cent,  on  all  not 
specially  enumerated.  On  bleached  and  unbleached  sheetings, 
drills,  ducks,  etc.,  not  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  the  ad  valorem 
rate  has  been  placed  at  15  per  cent.,  with  a  specific  duty  of  one  cent 
per  square  yard.  On  jeans,  denims,  drillings,  etc.,  2  cents  per  yard 
and  15  per  cent.  On  cotton  wadding,  batting,  warps,  etc.,  not 
bleached,  dyed,  or  colored,  3  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent. ;  on 
cotton  clothing,  30  per  cent.  The  aggregate  imports  of  cottons  in 
1878  were  about  17,000,000,  of  which  about  two  thirds  were  re- 
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oeived  from  Great  Britain,  and  ono  third  from  the  TTnited  SUt«s. 
The  valae  of  the  cotlon-woo!  imported  into  the  Domiaion  was 
under  1600,000,  so  that  the  estent  of  the  domestic  manufactares 
may  easily  he  estimated. 

Many  of  the  articles  subjected  to  specifio  duties  will  be  found 
in  the  list  which,  at  Secretary  Fish's  request,  Senator  Brown  bad 
consented  to  place  in  the  free  list.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
change  in  the  duties  on  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  Under 
the  old  tariff,  pig-iron,  railroad  bars,  iron  or  steel  chairs,  and  fish- 
plates, car-axles,  and  frogs,  were  admitted  duty  free  ;  while  bir 
and  rod  iron,  hoop  and  sheet,  blooms  and  billets,  boiler-plate,  bolts 
and  spikes,  nail  and  spike  and  scrap  paid  only  5  per  cent.  Loco- 
motive-engine frames,  axles,  cranks,  etc.,  paid  10  per  cent.  Under 
the  present  tariff  pig  aud  scrap  Iron  are  placed  at  $2  per  ton  ; 
slabs,  blooms,  and  billets  at  13^  per  cent.;  stoves  and  eastings  35 
per  cent.,  and  locomotives  also  25  per  cent.  The  highest  rates 
are  30  per  cent.,  and  the  duties  range  between  that  and  ISJ.  On 
a  comparison  of  the  Canadian  duties  on  this  branch  of  mannfac 
ture  with  those  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
latter  are  very  much  higher  than  the  former.  The  duty  on  pig 
and  scrap  iron  in  Canada  is  %'i  per  ton,  and  in  the  United  States 
V7  and  $8  respectively ;  on  slabs  and  blooms  in  Canada  I2J  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  United  States  35  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  products  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
present  tariff,  all  grain  was  admitted  duty  free  into  Canada,  and  au- 
thority is  given  to  the  Government  by  the  present  tariff  to  remove 
all  duties  imposed  by  it  on  such  products  whenever  any  measure  of 
reciprocity  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  United  States.  The  duties  im- 
posed are  IS  cents  on  wheat  against  20  cents  in  the  United  States; 
7)  cents  on  Indian  com,  against  10  cents  ;  and  50  cents  per  barrel 
on  flour,  against  30  per  cent.  As  the  price  of  many  of  these  prod- 
acts  is  regulated  by  the  European  demand,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  two  countries  should  be  obstructed  by  cus- 
toms duties  which  are  in  a  great  degree  inoperative.  In  the  case 
of  Indian  com  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  inexplicable. 
Canada  has  been,  and  would  continue  to  be,  a  largo  consumer  of 
Indian  com  under  free  imports,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  duty  will  interfere  very  much  with  the  consumption.  No  1d- 
dian  corn  is  exported  from  Canada,  and  none,  probably,  is  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  established  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
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demerits  of  the  Canadian  tariff,  it  is  not  one  of  which  the  United 
States  can  jnstly  complain,  especially  in  yiew  of  its  persistent  re- 
fusal to  renew  a  treaty  for  reciprocal  free  trade  between  the  two 
ooontries  on  a  practical  basis.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  good 
deal  of  misapprehension  prevails  in  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  public  opinion  in  Canada  on  the  subject  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  It  can  not  be  denied  by  the 
warmest  admirers  of  parliamentary  government,  which  is  necessa- 
rily a  government  by  party,  that  its  tendency  is  to  lead  oppos- 
ing parties  to  exaggerate  the  shortcomings  of  each  other.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  opposition  to  the  Government  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie  adopted  protection  to  native  industry  as  the  test  ques- 
tion at  the  general  election  for  the  Dominion  in  the  autumn  of 
1878,  and  the  tariff  of  last  year  was  the  consequence  of  their  suc- 
cess at  the  polls.  The  present  opposition,  having  gone  to  the  coun- 
try as  free-traders,  has  endeavored  to  represent  the  new  tariff  in  the 
most  objectionable  point  of  view  possible,  while  its  supporters  are 
willing  enough  that  it  should  be  considered  highly  protective,  under 
the  belief  that  public  opinion  is  with  them.  The  strong  feeling  in 
England  has  been  a  source  of  embarrassment.  The  exports  of 
Canada  are  all  admitted  duty  free  into  England,  and  it  has  not 
unnaturally  been  made  a  subject  of  great  complaint  that  British 
exports  should  be  subjected  to  protective  duties  in  a  colony  of  the 
Empire.  A  writer  in  the  ^^  Westminster  Review  ^  has  not  hesitated 
to  give  his  opinion  that  the  persistence  in  such  a  policy  must  lead 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  subsisting  connection,  but  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  such  an  opinion  will  find  any  support  in  Parliament 
worthy  of  notice.  The  Canadian  opposition  has  not  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  justice  of  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  in  Great 
Britain,  and  to  charge  the  Conservative  party  with  inaugurating  a 
policy  which  is  calculated  to  sever  the  connection.  In  defending 
themselves  the  Ministerialists  have  endeavored  to  represent  the  high 
duties  as  being  aimed  chiefly  at  United  States  manufactures,  and  as 
not  likely  to  affect  the  trade  with  Great  Britain.  Now,  it  must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  duties  are  precisely  the  same  on 
British  and  United  States  manufactures,  and  that,  to  whatever  ex- 
tent they  encourage  home  manufactures,  the  trade  with  both  coun- 
tries will  be  obstructed. 

No  reference  has  yet  been  made  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
desire  what  they  designate  as  a  Commercial  Union  between  the 
United  States  imd  Canada,  and  who  have  recently  been  making 
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efforts  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  former  coontrjn 
opinions  are  held  in  secret  by  many  prominent  politicians.  It  is 
very  ditBcult  to  meet  such  assertions.  The  interest  of  party  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  is  to  expose  the  shortcomijigs  of  their  adverea- 
ries,  and  most  assuredly  they  are  far  from  remiss  in  doing  so.  No 
allegation  has  been  made  by  the  leading  party  journals  on  either 
dde  that  their  opponents  hold  any  such  views  as  those  which  have 
been  attributed  to  them  by  eelf-constituted  agents.  Keither  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  nor  in  any  public  addresses  to  the 
electors  has  any  schemo  for  commercial  union  been  suggested,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable. It  would  render  a  common  tariff  necGGsary,  and  likewise 
a  fair  distribution  of  the  revenue  obtained  from  it.  Assuming  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  no  opposition  to  snch  a  scheme  were 
made  by  Great  Britain,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  United 
States  would  permit  Canada  to  have  a  voice  in  framing  a  com- 
mon tarill,  or  in  adjusting  the  distribution  of  the  revenue.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  even  a  single  individual  believes  is 
the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme.  It  is  proposed  by  persons  who 
are  in  secret  advocates  of  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  tbo  Unit«d 
States,  and  who  deem  it  wise  to  adopt  a  circuitous  mode  of  ac- 
complishing their  object.  Representaliona  have  lately  been  made 
that  the  only  practicable  mode  of  Canada's  obtaining  commercial 
trnion  is  by  separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  United  States  in  refusing  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity 
treaty  is  to  force  Canada  into  the  Union,  Whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  such  allegations  is  best  known  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  will  have  any  infin- 
ence  over  Canadian  public  opinion.  Unceasing  efforts  have  likewise 
been  made  by  the  advocates  of  separation  from  Great  Britain  to 
create  dissatisfaction  with  the  Imperial  Government.  Canada  has, 
since  the  period  of  confederation,  undertaken  some  great  public 
works,  notably  the  Intercolonial  Railway  connecting  the  cities  of 
Quebec  and  Halifax,  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  ship-canals.  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Canada,  the  Imperial 
Government  has  lent  its  aid  to  some  of  these  undertakings  tp  the 
form  of  a  guarantee  so  as  to  enable  Canada  to  obtain  tbo  money 
required  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  Those  hostile  to  British 
connection  have  maintained  that  Great  Britain,  by  affording  ila 
guarantee,  has  assumed  a  responsibility  for  these  undertakings  which 
aro  not  likely  to  be  remunerative,  and  were  never  expected  to  be 
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80 ;  and  that  the  deficit  in  the  reyenue,  which  has  been  the  prin- 
oipal  cause  of  the  high  tariff,  is  the  result  of  imperial  policy.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  Great  Britain  has  no  interest 
in  these  public  works,  and  that  they  were  never  encouraged  by  the 
Imperial  Ministers.  They  were  projected  in  British  America  for 
looal  objects,  and  the  Imperial  Government  was  generous  enough 
to  accede  to  the  urgent  request  of  Canada  to  assist  it  by  its  guar- 
antee. 

Another  argument,  that  has  recently  been  employed  to  create 
dissatisfaction  with  Great  Britain,  is  that  Canada,  as  a  colony,  can 
not  negotiate  conmiercial  treaties,  and  that  if  it  were  independent 
it  could  obtain  more  favorable  terms  from  foreign  nations.  France 
does  not  admit  Canadian  exports  into  her  markets  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  most  favored  nations,  although  Canada  has  always 
admitted  French  exports  on  the  same  terms  as  those  from  Great 
Britain.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  if  Canada 
were  independent  she  would  succeed  in  negotiating  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France  on  more  favorable  terms  than  she  can  do  with 
the  powerful  influence  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  at  all  times  avail- 
able to  the  Canadian  Ministers.  Reference  has  been  already  made 
to  the  aid  rendered  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  that  of  Canada 
in  the  negotiations  which  were  conducted  at  Washington  in  1874  by 
Sir  Edward  Thornton  and  Senator  Brown.  In  considering  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  is  highly 
important  that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  peaceable  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  is  a  very  improb- 
able contingency.  This  opinion  is  not  predicated  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Great  Britain  would  be  inclined  to  coerce  Canada  as  she 
attempted  to  coerce  the  United  States.  There  is  no  probability  that 
if  Canada  were  disposed  to  demand  separation  she  would  meet  with 
opposition.  Many  influential  British  statesmen  are  of  opinion  that 
the  colonies  are  not  a  source  of  strength  to  the  mother-country,  and 
that  the  adoption  of  a  protective  policy  has  weakened  the  tie  which 
bands  the  two  countries  together. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  the  London  '* Fortnightly  Review" 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it 
is  said  :  ^*  To  those  who  view  the  probable  separation  of  the  colo- 
nies from  the  mother-country,  at  some  period  more  or  less  remote, 
as  a  proof  of  our  degeneracy,  as  compared  with  those  who  founded 
tfaem,  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  observe  that  hardly  any  of 
these  settlements  at  the  present  day  are  answering  the  purposes 
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for  Tvhich  they  were  founded.  The  great  object  in  foimdiiig  % 
colony  was  undoubtedly  to  eecure  a  monopoly  of  its  trade,  and,  eo 
long  as  we  confined  ourselves  to  that,  the  American  colonies  were 
among  the  most  loyal  of  our  fellow  subjects."  Mr.  Lowe's  conclu- 
sion is  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  larger  colonies  will  make  a 
claim  to  have  a  voice  in  imperial  affairs,  and  he  maint^ns  that, 
when  that  day  shall  arrive,  "  there  ia  nothing  for  it  but  separation.'* 
But  even  Mr.  Lowe,  who  is  a  fair  representative  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  anti-Colonial  party  in  Great  Britain,  admits  that  "our 
wisdom  is  to  defer  the  change  as  long  as  possible."  Kow,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  there  is  any  desire  among  Canadians  to 
have  a  voice  in  imperial  affairs,  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  it  was  possible.  It  has  long  been  obvious  that  Imperial  Fed< 
eration,  if  practicable,  would  result  in  the  colonies  having  <o  share 
in  the  cost  of  the  military  and  naval  services,  and  in  all  others  of  a 
strictly  imperial  character,  and  this  Canada  would  be  unlikely  to 
consent  to.  There  ia  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Imperial  Fed- 
eration has  many  advocates  in  Canada,  and  it  has  been  condemned 
in  the  strongest  terms  by  those  favorable  to  separation.  There  ia 
no  reason  to  believe  that,  provided  Canada  ia  willing  to  continue 
the  connection  on  its  present  basis,  any  proposition  either  to  dissolve 
it  or  to  make  it  more  burdensome  will  emanate  from  Great  Britain. 
How,  then,  is  a  change  of  government  to  be  brought  about  ?  Up  W 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  public  manifestation  of  discon- 
tent ;  but,  on  the  assumption  that  those  favorable  to  separxtioD, 
whether  from  a  preference  for  republii^an  institutions  or  from  a 
conviction  that  in  no  other  way  can  satisfactory  commercial  relfr 
tions  with  the  United  States  be  established,  were  able  to  form 
a  party,  the  question  has  to  bo  considered  whether  there  la  the 
most  remote  probability  of  a  peaceable  revolution. 

Canada,  as  has  been  shown,  has  no  grievance,  and  it  would 
require  grievances  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  induce  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  to  engage  in  revolutionary  proceedings,  esp^ 
oially  when  those  who  prefer  the  institutions  of  the  United  Statea 
can  so  easily  remove  there  without  risk  of  life  or  sacrifice  of  prop- 
erty. Little  over  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  experimcnl  WM 
tried,  under  circumstances  much  more  favorable  than  are  likely  to 
occur  again.  In  1837  there  was  a  wretched  system  of  government, 
and  there  were  grievances  of  great  magnitude,  which  had  long  been 
the  subject  of  unavailing  complaint  by  the  representatives  of  tha 
Canadian  people,  and  yet  it  was  found  impossible  to  induce  anf 
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considerable  number  to  engage  in  rebellion.  A  statement  has  been 
made  that,  in  contemplation  of  some  renewed  attempt  of  a  similar 
character,  an  influential  citizen  of  the  United  States  lately  ob- 
served to  a  discontented  Canadian  that,  however  good  might  be 
the  intention  of  the  Qovemmcnt  of  that  country,  it  might  find  it 
impossible,  in  the  event  of  civil  war,  to  prevent  sympathizers  from 
joining  with  their  Canadian  neighbors,  and,  referring  to  the  rebel- 
lion of  1837,  he  added  that  '*  the  heart  of  Americans  was  with  Ca- 
nadians in  that  struggle.''  It  is,  of  course,  far  from  improbable 
that  if  a  rebellion  were  to  take  place  hereafter,  as  in  1837,  aid 
would  be  given  in  the  same  way  ;  but  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  likely 
that  Great  Britain  would  look  on  with  folded  arms,  while  the  loyal 
Canadians  were  attacked  by  foreign  sympathizers.  In  the  old  con- 
test, if  it  can  be  called  one,  the  United'  States  Government  did  not 
interfere,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  but  what  was  amicably  settled  by  the  diplomatists. 

The  rebellion  of  1837  was  preceded  by  a  long  period  of  dis- 
content, and,  before  there  was  a  resort  to  arms,  there  had  been 
strong  representations  from  the  Canadian  Legislatures.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  with  the  present  political  institutions  of  Canada  any 
discontent  could  provoke  rebellion  to  authority  ;  indeed,  the  advo- 
cates for  separation  never  pretend  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
civil  war.  It  is  consequently  delusive  to  speculate  on  revolution 
as  a  contingency  likely  to  occur,  unless  circumstances  wholly  un- 
foreseen at  present  should  arise.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  foregoing  statements  is,  that  the  United  States  has  no  just 
ground  to  complain  of  the  Canadian  tariff  ;  that  Canada  has  en- 
deavored to  renew  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
and  has  evinced  a  readiness  to  concede  all  reasonable  demands ; 
that  the  fishery  question  must  very  soon  become  again  a  subject 
for  negotiation  ;  that  there  is  no  probability  of  change  in  the  po- 
litical state  of  Canada ;  and  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  some 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  establish  satisfac- 
tory commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

F.  HmcKs. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  SOUTHEEN  PULPIT. 


Fkom  courses  of  reaaoniDg,  founded  upon  abstract  theory,  Lord 
Bacon  helped  greatly  to  turn  mankind  toward  a  reasoning  founded 
upon  fact.  lie  framed  a  logical  appeal  to  all  philosophers,  begging 
them  to  abandon  the  inquiry  hovr  many  angels  might  take  up  a 
position  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  espouee  the  question  how 
many  men,  women,  and  children  Ehould  live  in  u  room  ten  feet 
square,  or  how  many  bushels  of  wheat  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  an  acre  of  ground,  and  by  what  instrument  may  the  groin  be 
harvested,  and  by  what  bag  or  wagon  or  car  may  it  be  best  trans- 
ported to  a  market.  It  seemed  to  him  amazing  that  man  had  not 
gathered  np  all  the  facts  about  the  winds,  the  rains,  and  the  soilc, 
to  deduce  from  those  habits  or  qualities  lessons  of  immediate  ose- 
fnlness.  VirtuaUy,  Bacon  was  the  discoverer  of  earth  in  contt&- 
distinction  from  those  who  had  discovered  only  the  world  of  the 
spiritual,  and  fanciful,  and  the  enigmatical  Philosophy  haa  goae 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  hope  of  this  one  apostle,  and,  in  dismiM- 
ing  the  fanciful  and  in  clinging  to  the  actual,  the  pupil  at  last  oat. 
does  the  instructor.  The  children  of  this  great  earthly  house  ore 
studying  well  their  temporary  home,  trying  to  repair  it,  and  exen 
to  decorate  it ;  but  their  task  is  arduous,  for  great  was  the  damage 
done  the  mansion  in  all  the  middle  centuries. 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  passing  times  to  note  what 
Strange  results  are  coming  from  this  almost  universal  study  of  the 
earth  by  those  who  once  studied  only  an  abstract  theology  or  a 
metaphysical  form  of  science  ;  but  this  delight  is  yet  much  modi- 
fied by  the  unavoidable  reflection  that  many  individual  minds  and 
many  districts  of  country,  called  civilized  regions,  are  stilJ  "op  tn 
tbe  air  "  in  all  their  forms  of  theory  and  practice.  It  is  partJcularlj 
true  of  that  professional  pursuit  called  the  pulpit,  that  it  bctnya 
the  utmost  reluctance  to  a  faithful  building  ap  of  this  world  la  all 
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iU  temporal  interests,  and  in  maii^  ways  expresses  tlie  idea  that  tht> 
beat  religion  is  that  which  simply  jumpH  owr  earth  and  lands  upon 
Jordan's  better  side.  In  harmony  with  this  hamble  estimate  of 
tbifl  littlo  planet,  a  clergyman  recently,  after  performing  a  marriage 
ceremony  for  a  youthfol  couple  at  the  altar,  submitted  to  their 
thought  a  brief  addretts  to  the  effect  that  marriage  ta  only  a  band* 
maid  of  salvation,  that  the  chief  duty  of  husband  and  wife  is  la 
h«tp  hold  each  other  from  falling  into  the  sin  of  unbelief ;  an  ad- 
dnisa  not  particularly  bad,  but  indicating  how  wont  the  pulpit  at 
large  is  to  try  to  sail  through  the  sea  of  this  Ufe,  that  sea  of  a 
thousand  glorious  islands,  without  making  a  landing  in  a  single 
olliiring  harbor.  Many,  perceiving  this  defect  of  the  Christian 
dergy,  will  thank  John  Ruskin  for  his  recent  little  letters  to  a  group 
of  Churchmen,  in  which  ho  urges  them  to  condense  their  ('hris- 
tiinity  into  those  doctrines  outlined  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

While  it  is  evident  that  no  geographical  division  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  may  boast  of  a  pulpit  which  studies  sufficiently  the 
temporal  welfare  of  society,  or  which  sufficiently  erases  the  differ- 
ence between  man  in  time  and  man  in  the  assumed  eternity,  yet  it 
most  be  confessed  by  all  fair-minded  persons  that  the  pulpit  of  the 
old  slave  States  surpasses  its  companion  pulpits  in  the  \orth  and  in 
Europe  in  its  neglect  of  the  surrounding  multitudes,  and  perhaps  iu 
its  ignorance  of  their  wants.  Our  national  Government,  yielding  to 
the  public  taste  for  facts  and  for  information  particularly  regarding 
the  habiti^  and  riches  of  the  material  America,  has  recently  published 
maps  of  the  coal  formations  and  of  (he  limestone  and  ore  deposits  ; 
and,  gathering  courage  as  it  advanced,  it  has  even  issued  maps  of 
ferer  and  ague,  and  of  education  and  ignorance.  Having,  for  ex- 
annplfl,  adopted  ydlow  as  the  color  of  malarial  disease,  that  color 
do^ciia  where  th«  disease  increases,  and  fades  in  the  high  and  dry 
eMtntries,  so  (hat  a  person  not  fond  of  sickness  can  tell  by  a  glance 
at  bis  nap  where  he  and  his  little  ones  would  best  pitch  tent  for  a 
teuoD  or  for  life.  Thus  information  which  once  came  by  legend, 
or  by  a  fee  paid  a  physician,  or,  what  is  most  probable,  by  expe- 
rience, comes  now  by  a  simple  glance  at  an  open  map  of  human 
malady.  No  one  can  look  for  a  moment  upon  these  governmental 
leare*  without  wishing  that  our  statisticians  might  be  able  to  lay  be- 
fore US  charts  of  the  Christian  Pulpit,  revealing  to  our  wondering 
eyes  places  and  times  where  that  moral  and  mental  force  has  waxed 
and  waned  in  ages  past,  and  places  where  now  that  same  influence 
verc  rising  or  falling,  were  liviag  or  dead.  If  the  red  color,  the 
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common  emblem  of  lore  &nd  charity,  were  assumed  to  Btaoi 
this  gospel  power,  and  a  map  of  the  pulpit  were  elaborated 
difEerent  tints  of  that  general  hne,  it  la  evident  the  deepeai 
would  be  foucd  in  the  region  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Bl 
lyn  ;  for  it  Beems  equally  evident  that,  while  a  generation  ag) 
deepest  color  would  have  been  found   farther  north  where 
England  preached  and  prayed,  the  average  of  pulptt  grcatnen 
slowly  moved  away  toward  the  Hudson.     But,  leaving  in  debati 
exact  locality  of  the  deepest  red,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  ai 
color-wave  passes  into  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  it  percep 
fades,  and  passing  onward  into  Virginia  it  grows  paler  still, 
last  becomes  in  the  Gulf  States  too  delicate  a  tint  for  the  i 
eye  to  detect ;  and  the  one  tracing  the  interesting  stream  must 
bis  eyes  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  with  the  words,  "  No  gl 
nesa  of  pulpit  here."  | 

The  fact  is  not  pleasurable,  but  sad.  In  all  the  many  forfl 
happiness  and  human  welfare,  the  pulpit  of  the  past  has  an 
large  part  as  discoverer  and  advocate  and  defender.  Led  b| 
myBteriouB  sentiment  of  religion,  the  whole  human  family  has,! 
three  forms  of  youth  and  middle  life  and  old  age,  gone  up  t| 
tL-mple  of  the  Almighty  not  only  to  seek  for^veneos  of  sins,  1^ 
seek  guidance  in  the  paths  of  varied  duty.  In  the  absenoej 
visible  or  audible  God,  His  place  has  been  supplied  by  chosen 
called  rabbis,  or  magi,  or  priests,  or  preachers — one  in  essence 
cnliar  only  in  some  minor  qualities  of  dress  or  office.  These 
always  spoken  to  the  people  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  an 
only  teachers  on  earth  who  bave  ever  had  for  their  audience  a]] 
human  family,  and  who  have  had  the  ear  and  the  heart  of  all 
formative  years  of  youth  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  momentous, . 
spoken  to  the  mind  and  heart  as  aSiected  by  conscience,  and  b 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  an  impressive  world  to  come.  The  at 
men  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  an  audience 
nished  them  every  Sunday — an  audience  called  together  by 
science  and  by  a  powerful  mystery.  No  philosophers  or  oratoa 
common  casuists  have  been  permitted  to  address  constantly  all 
young  minds  of  any  generation,  and  to  add  to  their  words  the  i 
tion  of  the  Deity  and  those  motives  called  heaven  and  hell.  I 
been  the  privilege  of  the  clergy  alone  to  find  a  perpetual  autlu 
which  dissolves  only  to  reassemble,  and  which  comes  in  that 
of  youth  which  accepts  of  molding  words,  and  in  that  fofl 
mature  age  which  craves  guidance  and   consolation.      The  I 
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tack  or  the  Christian  mtiltita<les  asBembling  once  each  wt^el:  to  lis- 
lea  to  man  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  infinite  love  and  the  infinite 
wLsdom,  is  one  tbat  has  no  parallel  in  oar  world,  full  as  it  is  of  mul- 
tiform  inflnences.  If,  therefore,  any  one  mindful  of  this  vantage- 
ground  beld  by  the  clergyman  flball  look  throngb  the  Soathero 
Stwes  of  tfae  nation,  and  shall  see  there  a  ruined  or  a  failing  pal- 
jnL  hla  refieclious  will  not  be  pleasurable,  bnt  will  be  as  pathetic  as 
though  the  winds  were  repeating  to  his  heart  the  words,  "  How  are 
the  mighty  fallen  I  " 

This  failure  or  lamentable  ehortcoming  has  resulted  from  S 
combination  of  causes.  In  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  eioknesa, 
jrityaiciana  are  often  compelled  to  declare  that  several  diseases  have 
jnet  in  their  patient,  and  that  they  know  not  what  form  of  enemy 
to  attack,  nor  by  what  path  tfae  dlssolutioQ  wUl  come.  All  must  at 
first  smile  at  that  attending  doctor,  but  must  sympathize  at  last 
with  him  who  reported  as  canae  of  the  demise  of  a  citizen,  tbat  "  he 
never  *tas  utell."  Amid  a  complication  and  surplus  of  causes,  an 
exact  diagnosis  was  gracefully  declined  by  tfae  wise  man.  It  is  the 
first  impulse  of  all  who  think  of  the  Soathern  pulpit  to  abandon 
tbe  thought  with  the  generalization  that  "  it  never  was  well "  ;  but 
tbat  land  is  so  inviting,  the  people  bo  warm-hearted,  the  climate  so 
mild,  th«  women  so  beautiful,  tfae  present  and  future  so  full  of  peril, 
and  reform  po  perfectly  possible,  that  only  criminal  indolence  or  in- 
diffnVnce  can  dinmiss  with  a  contemptuous  word  the  average  cler-  : 
gyman  of  that  part  of  our  domain. 

AU  will  at  once  affirm  that  the  institntion  of  slavery  laid  !ow 
tills  organited  eloquence,  and  indeed  a  large  part  of  the  eiplana- 
tioD  mast  be  found  in  the  fact  that  two  hundred  years  ago  onr  an- 
cestors mixed  a  slow  poison  in  the  Sonthem  cup.  Unwittingly,  the 
tuhtn  poisoned  their  children.  Under  a  political  and  social  phi- 
losopby  which  stole  labor,  all  intellectual  pursuits  declined  on  ac- 
CO<nDt  of  a  violation  of  the  well-known  principle  that  the  mind  is 
bnaght  out  by  action,  just  as  the  luster  of  the  diamond  is  brought 
IbIo  extsteoce  by  the  [Kilishing  process  of  the  lapidary.  Of  all 
labor,  intellectual  toil  is  the  most  exhanstiug,  and  an  age  must  be 
fait  of  industry  of  all  forms  before  it  will  persuade  even  gifted 
b  to  bend  to  the  yoke  of  mental  and  spiritual  labor.  The  fact 
that  tile  largest  number  of  our  intellectual  leaders  passed  their  early 
jean  in  comparative  poverty  does  not  necessitate  the  conclusion 
tbat  poverty  is  the  mother  of  mental  greatness,  but  it  docs  announce 
to  tic  the  fact  that  tnanual  labor  most  precede  mental  labor,  and 
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that  cmel  porerty,  in  compelUiig  the  former,  prepares  its  \ 
the  latter.  Having  been  compelled  to  work,  man  accepts  reluctan 
of  vhat  he  at  first  thinks  a  misfortune,  and  at  last  finds  hie  caU 
ity  to  be  his  success.  In  importiug  workmen  from  Africa  in  on 
to  escape  from  the  misfortune  of  drudgery,  the  South  escaped 
the  same  moment  her  triumph,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  generatic 
came  into  the  scene  of  human  life  as  weak  and  as  ignorant  as 
had  been  idle.  While  she  stole  labor,  Nature  in  a  dreadful  eqi 
was  stealing  away  her  intellect  and  sentiment.  In  this  genera) 
of  mental  power,  which  included  the  brain  of  statesman,  and  sc: 
tifio  man,  and  noTelist,  and  poet,  the  clergyman  also  went  do 
In  anch  a  retrospect  must  be  foond  a  large  part  of  the  reason 
what  we  may  call  the  failure  of  the  Southern  pulpit ;  and  what  i 
by  a  slow  process  must  revive  with  equal  slowness. 

To  the  intellectual  sluggishness  which  the  prevalence  of  i 
sUtntioDal  labor  entailed  upon  all  the  forms  of  mental  activit 
common,  slavery  added  a  special  shape  of  misfortnne  to  the  lot  oi 
Southern  clergyman.  It  divided  society  into  three  castes,  and  n 
him  the  pastor  of  only  one  division.  In  a  slightly  modified  U 
caste  holds  or  held  the  South  as  firmly  as  it  held  India  before  it 
subject  to  British  rule.  Three  shapes  of  humanity  lay  before 
parson  of  the  cotton  States — the  slaveholders,  the  poor  whiter 
the  slaves.  Immense  merit  attached  to  the  first  class  ;  the  last ' 
lay  far  over  toward  the  animal  world,  and  salvation  followed 
law  of  decrease,  and  was  offered  with  some  zeal  to  the  first  f 
lies,  was  often  suggested  to  the  poor  whites  as  being  desirable, 
died  away  wholly  before  it  reached  the  ears  of  those  whose  i 
plexion  was  of  a  dark  or  mixed  character.  Prevented  thus  b; 
litical  interest  and  prejudices  from  dealing  with  those  who 
needed  the  teachings  and  pity  of  Hoaveu,  compelled  to  hard* 
heart  against  the  cries  of  those  in  bonds,  and  often  in  ton 
under  the  lash,  the  herald  of  Jesus  Christ  slowly  becamo  ft  A 
in  intellectual  abstractions,  or  an  apologist  for  a  shameful  in 
tion  and  its  attendant  personal  vices.  Without  doubt  the  situ 
was  peculiar  :  the  slave  was  too  contemptible  to  merit  any  baIti 
the  master  too  great  to  need  any.  Without  possessing  the  ni 
power  of  Seneca,  the  Southern  preacher  resembled  Ihal  moral 
the  sublimity  of  his  pupil.  Xero  was  so  illustrious  as  omperoi 
he  might  carry  on  any  form  of  revel  or  crime,  and  might  pD 
of  the  way  Km  own  mother  if  she  gave  signs  of  living  too  loi 
was  too  full  of  personal  thought  and  opinion.     The  plaato; 
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some  rach  a  piece  of  human  absolutism,  and  AiA  not  need  much 
rvbuk«  for  bidb,  nor  much  matraction  in  the  line  of  common  morale, 
iBssmnch  aa  bis  position  in  society  made  him  a  natural  heir  of  the 
good  things  of  the  two  worlds.  In  &tl  times  the  noblest  politics,  or 
phitantbrop7,  or  leligion  baa  been  that  which  has  carried  in  its 
heart  the  common  people  ;  and  the  caste  broaght  into  a  part  of  oiir 
lanil  bj  enforced  labor  was,  therefore,  a  perpetual  drying  up  of  that 
loT*  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  clergyman's  office.  Hence  the 
injury  of  the  pulpit  was  deeper  than  that  which  fell  upon  letters 
and  art  and  science,  for  they  were  only  robbed  of  most  of  their 
activity  ;  but  the  pulpit  suffered  more,  for,  besides  being  weakened 
in  iDtcilect,  what  life  and  love  remained  were  exhausted  upon  fami- 
liea  too  full  of  noble  blood  to  be  exposed  to  either  sin  or  perdition. 
The  aennons  fell  npon  only  a  small  area,  aud  fell  there  like  a  scanty 
abower  in  a  burning  desert. 

Let  us  advance  now  to  contemplate  a  third  reason  why  tie 
Southern  pulpit  most  bo  estimated  as  a  moral  failure.  It  faib 
Btt«rly  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  assumes 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  Christianity  is  to  save  the  soul  from  suffer- 
ings after  death,  and  to  secure  for  it  a  certain  great  positive  happi- 
neas  in  a  second  world  ;  whereas  that  religious  system  attempts  a 
release  also  from  sufferings  here,  and  offers  also  a  happiness  in  this 
fint  stage  of  man.  No  religion  has  ever  exhausted  itself  upon  the 
■eoood  life.  Whether  man's  religions  ideas  have  formulated  them- 
•dvM  in  Egypt,  or  \a  Persia,  or  in  India,  or  in  Palestine  under  the 
Hebrews,  they  have  made  the  virtue  and  the  sacceae  and  happiness 
of  these  threescore  years  at  least  the  one  half  of  their  message 
and  longing.  In  that  highest  form  of  philosophy  man  has  been  a 
aimple  unit,  and,  whether  bis  life  lay  outspread  here,  or  lay  reach- 
ing beyond  those  confines,  it  h.is  been  all  of  one  piece,  like  the 
nnity  of  childhood  and  middle  life.  If  we  open  a  Persian  reli- 
gion— the  religion  of  those  magis  who  came  in  such  affection  to 
honor  the  babe  in  the  manger — we  find  their  doctrines  to  be  shapes 
of  doty  and  of  success  on  this  side  the  grave.  The  Persians  prayed 
that  *'  they  might  never  be  carried  away  by  anger,  that  angry  words 
and  looks  might  seem  to  them  a  sin,  that  they  might  reply  to  an 
enemy  with  gentleness,  that  they  might  contend  constantly  against 
evil  morally  and  physically " ;  "I  would  praise  all  good  thoughts, 
words,  and  works  :  I  wonid  curse  all  evil  thoughts,  words,  and 
woriu  " ;  thus  disclosing  their  conviction  that  the  paradise  beyond 
dcatb  was  only  to  be  a  continttation  of  a  paradise  well  founded 


here.  Of  aimilar  purport  is  the  theology  of  the  itncient  Egyptiana. 
It  did  not  call  man  a  worm,  and  jump  over  tua  earthly  career  as 
being  contemptible,  but  it  placed  upon  tombs  these  epitaphs  :  "lie 
loved  his  father,  he  honored  his  mother,  he  loved  his  brethren  ;  he 
never  went  away  from  home  in  anger  ;  he  never  preferred  the  great 
man  to  the  humble  one  "  ;  "  He  gave  bread  to  the  hungry,  water  to 
the  thirsty,  clothes  to  the  naked,  ehelter  to  the  stranger." 

To  open  the  sacred  chapters  of  the  Greeks  is  to  find  in  Pythag- 
oras and  Plato  and  SocrateR  and  Xenophon  the  same  estimate  of 
religion,  an  estimate  which  makes  it  a  sublime  unfolding  of  bnman 
purity  and  charity.  Pythagoras  led  the  way  in  the  formal  state- 
ment of  the  divinest  truths  in  the  world  around  him.  He  said : 
"Man  is  perfected  by  communing  with  the  gods,  which  be  can  do 
only  when  he  abstains  from  evil  and  attempts  to  resemble  the 
diviae  nature,  and,  secondly,  by  doing  good  to  others,  .  .  .  We 
should  eliminate  from  the  body  disease,  from  the  mind  ignorance, 
from  the  appetites  luxury,  from  a  city  sedition,  from  a  bouse  dis- 
cord, from  all  things  immoderation."  Socrates  followed  with  bis 
notable  prayer  :  "  Grant  me  to  become  beautiful  in  the  inner  man, 
and  that  all  outward  things  may  be  at  peace  with  the  things  within. 
Hay  I  deem  the  wise  man  rich,  and  may  I  reach  only  such  a  por- 
tion of  gold  as  a  prudent  man  may  employ  1 "  Plato  took  up  the 
broken-off  music,  and,  in  his  loftier  notes,  approached  Christ's  great- 
est generalization,  and  uttered  the  words,  "  May  I  not  do  to  others 
what  I  would  not  have  them  do  to  me  I " — the  passive  shape  of  the 
coming  Golden  Rule. 

It  is  notorious  that  in  the  religion  of  the  greatest  Latins  this 
world  was  the  most  important  arena.  All  was  based  upon  the 
dignity  and  demands  of  this  life,  and  both  Aurelius  and  Seneca 
declared  that  the  very  essence  of  piety  was  to  do  the  will  of  God 
in  this  life,  and  leave  to  the  divine  knowledge  and  wish  the  exist- 
ence of  any  life  after  this.  Seneca  says  :  "  It  is  the  care  of  the 
wise  and  good  man  to  look  to  bis  manners  and  actions,  and  rather 
to  how  well  he  lives  than  how  long  ;  for  whether  he  shall  die 
sooner  or  later  is  not  bis  business,  but  whether  he  shall  die  ill  or 
well."  Exactly  such  sentiments  pervade  the  prayers  of  AureUua 
and  EpictetuB.  In  parallel  lines  with  all  such  pagan  thoughts  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  confessed  by  aQ 
Christians  to  be  the  immediate  fountain  of  the  New  TeRtaraent. 
But,  strange  to  say,  that  Mosaic  religion  was  wholly  occupied  in 
(he  reform  of  man's  earthly  affairs.    The  antagoniaU  of  the  theory 
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of  a  rereUtion  adduce  as  an  argument  that  the  Old  Testament 
makes  no  logical  use  of  a  future  life.  Evidently  the  mission  of 
Mosaism  was  to  build  up  an  improved  nation,  an  improved  morals, 
and  a  better  manhood.  It  made  no  effort  to  save  man  from  a  hell 
beyond  the  tomb.  The  theme  of  the  whole  period  rises  to  its  high- 
est eloquence  in  Isaiah  when  he  said,  ^  Cry  aloud,  spare  not^  lift  up 
thy  voice  like  a  trumpet^  and  show  thy  people  their  transgression, 
and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins.**  **  Is  not  this  the  fast  (the  wor- 
ship) that  I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness,  to  undo 
heavy  burdens,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  and  let  the  oppressed 
go  fi^?  Is  it  not  to  deal  out  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou 
bring  to  thy  house  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  ?  that  when  thou  seest 
the  naked  tiiou  cover  him,  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine 
own  flesh?**  Employed  chiefly  in  the  affairs  of  state,  when  the 
Hebrew  thought  moved  out  upon  the  absolute  doctrines  of  religion, 
it  invariably  made  its  altar  a  place  where  man  learned  his  highest 
duty  and  drank  in  his  noblest  impulses. 

Thus,  turn  whither  we  may,  go  back  as  far  as  all  records  will 
lead  us,  read  in  aU  the  old  manuscripts  or  stand  by  aU  the  old  sculp- 
tured columns  or  tombs,  and  one  song  comes  to  us  from  these  com- 
bined and  harmonious  voices,  the  burden  of  which  song  is  that 
religion  is  an  imitation  of  God  in  the  two  attributes  of  purity  and 
love.  It  is  a  purification  of  self  and  a  perpetual  intercession  for 
others.  You  can  not  travel  so  far  back  in  pagan  or  Hebrew  times 
as  to  get  away  from  this  general  doctrine.  Sir  William  Jones  found 
upon  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  carved  in  Arabic  over  the  door  of  a 
temple  of  God,  these  words  : 

The  world  was  given  for  oar  own  upbuilding,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  iumptaons  houses ;  life  for  the  discharge  of  moral  and  religions  duties, 
not  for  pleasurable  indulgence;  wealth  to  be  liberallj  bestowed,  not  avari- 
doualj  hoarded;  and  learning  to  produce  good  actions,  not  empty  dis- 


an  inscription  which  teaches  us  that  even  the  islands  of  the  sea 
unite  with  the  continents  in  assuring  us  that  religion  is  a  combined 
care  for  God  and  for  the  immediate  welfare  of  man. 

These  citations  and  reflections  come  in  now  to  justify  our  charge 
that  the  Southern  pulpit  has  come  to  a  condition  of  abject  power- 
lennees,  because  it  has  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  g^ospel  it 
has  presumed  to  preach.  It  separated  between  gospel  and  civiliza- 
fion,  and  made  what  pity  it  possessed  exhaust  itself  upon  some  re- 
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mote  miBfortune,  and  made  those  tears  fall  upon  hell  which  all 
have  fallen  upon  the  sorrows  of  thu  life.  If  this  pulpit  in  ib 
crepitude  could  frame  a  reply  to  this  charge,  it  would  say,  " 
have  cited  the  religions  of  heathen,  while  I  am  busy  with  the 
gion  of  Jesufl  Christ."  The  plea  ia  heard,  but  it  is  in  vain 
C'hrist  iB  only  the  final  synthesifi  of  all  the  imitation  of  God 
eerrice  of  man  of  which  all  other  times  have  dreamed.  St.  Au 
tine  in  the  fourth  century  perceived  this,  for  he  says,  "  Wb 
called  the  Christian  religion  existed  among  the  ancients,  and 
not  absent  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race  up  to  the 
when  Christ  came,  from  which  time  it  began  to  be  called  Cbiist 
But  one  may  easily  find  better  authority  than  Augustine  in  G 
himself.  Kis  discourses  lie  almost  wholly  within  the  field  of 
between  men.  They  are  a  perpetuation  of  all  those  morals  toi 
which  all  the  ancients  looked  with  more  or  less  clearness  of  sin 
having  been  the  office  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  to  survey  with  dl 
mind  what  man  had  attempted  to  see  through  the  veil  of  impofl 
sense.  It  was  this  One  wbo  came  at  last  to  say,  "  Thou  sbalt  j 
tby  neighbor  as  thyself."  Hence  the  Southern  putpit,  in  its  | 
neglect  to  preach  the  elevation  of  man  here,  to  proclaim  the  it 
and  the  rights  of  the  African  race  ;  in  its  long  cowardice  shonf 
ward  dueling ;  in  its  silence  over  street-encounters  between  % 
men,  and  over  the  sickening  assassinations  of  poor  negroes  bj* 
and  by  night ;  in  its  utter  want  of  even  middle-age  chivalry 
the  brutal  massacre  of  the  Chisolm  family  ;  in  its  neglect  to 
upon  young  men  the  unavoidable  duties  nf  industry  and  m< 
and  moral  culture — ^in  all  this  whole  catalogue  of  neglect  it 
revealed  not  only  its  inability  to  preach  the  religion  of  Jesna 
any  other  system  of  morals  or  piety  which  can  be  found  ev< 
pagan  annals.  Whenever  that  voice  which  claims  to  speak  th< 
of  God  to  the  cotton  States  has  touched  at  all  earthly  affairs,  i 
exhausted  its  logic  and  passion  upoo  apologies  for  slavery  ;  an 
deed  the  last  printed  form  of  piety  it  sent  over  the  world  w; 
argument  tending  to  show  that  the  bondage  of  the  negro  to  ill 
perior  white  race  was  &  relationship  natural  and  valuable,  and 
it  must  be  for  ever  esteemed  and  preserved.  Since  the  prsi 
defeat  it  sust^ned  intiiat  direction  the  Southern  pnlpit  has  let  t 
all  mundane  affairs,  and  has  confined  itself  witlk  groat  fideU 
metaphysical  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  Christ,  upon  the  : 
of  baptism,  the  necessity  of  faith,  the  futility  of  human  good  n 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  the  importance  of  making  some  fi 
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and  immediate  arrangement  touching  the  next  form  of  existence. 
Under  which  devotion  to  abstractions  even  the  duelist  has  sunk  to 
the  lower  condition  of  an  assassin,  and  what  was  called  once  a  states- 
man is  content  now  to  appear  at  night  only  and  in  the  masked  and 
sepulchral  dress  of  a  Ku-klux. 

Barbarous  as  was  the  old  practice  of  dueling,  its  history  has  be- 
come whitened  in  these  darker  days  which  have  substituted  for  it 
the  hideous  form  of  murder.  Much  as  one  may  denounce  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  thirty  paces  in  some  secluded  vale,  yet  all  must  regret 
that  Dixon  could  not  hare  had  the  privilege  of  some  self-defense, 
and  that  Judge  Elliott  had  not  been  invited  to  repair  to  some  field 
with  bis  weapons  and  his  second,  and  that  Chisolm  and  his  tender 
daughter  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  code  of  the  duello— a  compara- 
tive gospel  as  it  would  now  seem.  Not  that  all  these  vices  and 
crimes  can  be  charged  upon  the  deadness  of  the  adjoining  pulpit, 
bat  that  the  pulpit  might  have  checked  much  this  headlong  course 
of  crime,  or  might  at  least  have  made  itself  great  and  eloquent  in 
the  attempt.  It  was  the  hour  for  transforming  preachers  into  he- 
roes, but  an  hour  unread,  and  passed  by,  therefore,  in  a  peaceful  re- 
ligious sleep. 

The  pulpit  under  our  study  will  say :  '^  We  are  orthodox  clergy- 
men. We  preach  nothing  but  Christ  and  him  crucified.  We  do 
not  descend  to  such  political  and  social  strifes.  We  do  not,  like  a 
Starr  King  or  a  Theodore  Parker,  or  like  all  the  semi-infidels  of  the 
North,  go  before  our  people  with  essays  on  industry  and  liberty  and 
morality.  We  do  not  count  much  on  mere  morality.  We  preach 
salvation  by  faith  in  Jesus  Qhrist.'*  And  in  such  words  we  find  fur- 
ther reason  for  the  humble  condition  of  the  Southern  pulpit.  It 
has  misconceived  the  nature  of  even  its  own  form  of  orthodoxy. 
Admitting  that  certain  doctrines  called  ^^  orthodox  ^  do  belong  to 
the  Christian  system,  yet  they  do  not  exhaust  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  clergyman  ;  for  Paul  himself  made  Felix  tremble  by  a  dis- 
course upou  temperance  and  '^  mere  morality  ^  ;  and,  sacred  as  the 
hours  and  opportunities  of  Jesus  must  have  been,  instead  of  finding 
no  time  for  inculcating  the  lessons  of  the  earthly  life,  he  absolutely 
died  before  he  had  come  to  the  doctrines  which  his  followers  preach 
with  so  much  endless  repetition.  The  Master  preached  the  doc- 
trines of  human  righteousness  and  responsibility  in  a  manner  never 
equaled  since ;  and,  assuming  that  those  dogmas  called  orthodox 
are  true,  they  form  only  a  part  of  Christianity,  and  the  voice  of 
the  pulpit  sins  painfully  and  fatally  if  it  does  not  include  in  its 
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tfaemea  all  the  duties,  and  equities,  and  amenities  of  ttiia  earthly 
career. 

It  is  possible  that  a  special  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  Soath- 
em  clergy  may  be  found  in  that  narrowness  of  Christian  doctrine 
which  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  guilty  of  endless  repeti- 
tions. With  only  a  half  score  of  ideas  to  present,  in  the  nerer- 
ending  reappearance  of  these  the  audience  yawned  and  slept,  and 
at  last  disappeared  ;  and,  what  was  as  bad  as  the  gradual  eraport' 
tion  of  the  audience,  there  came  the  unwillingness  of  the  clergy- 
man  to  perform  the  labor  necessary  to  the  development  of  any  new 
application  of  truth  to  society.  It  is  the  quality  of  all  vain  repeti- 
tion that  it  kills  not  only  the  patience  of  the  audience,  but  the  mind 
of  the  performer.  And,  from  some  facts  in  the  history  of  persna- 
won,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  there  is  a  quantity  of  aiBnuation  which 
gradually  brings  infidelity  to  the  very  minds  to  which  the  innocent 
clergyman  imagines  he  is  bringing  faith.  Dr.  Robert  Hall  tells  of 
apreacher  who  proved  ho  earnestly  each  Sunday  the  deity  of  Christ, 
that  his  audience  became  at  last  Unitarians  from  the  mere  reaction 
of  too  much  argumentation.  The  convert  from  some  pagan  reli- 
gion to  Christianity  accepted,  after  Bome  logic  and  some  entreaty 
from  the  missionary,  the  story  of  the  whale  and  Jonah,  and  at  the 
next  Sunday  lesson  he  advanced  with  some  hesitation  to  the  epi- 
sode of  Samson  and  the  foxes ;  but  on  the  third  Sunday,  when  he 
was  asked  to  believe  in  the  narrative  about  the  three  children  in 
the  furnace,  he  failed,  and  said,  "  And  I  won't  believe  any  longer 
that  story  about  Jonah."  His  faith  died  of  excessive  argnmenL 
In  part  of  such  painful  illness  the  Southern  pulpit  entered  upon  its 
last  sickness  ;  for,  undoubtedly,  there  is  a  preaching  of  Christ  cru- 
cified which  leads  to  the  wonder  whether  such  a  being  a.s  Jnus 
lived  and  died,  and,  if  so,  for  what  purpose  ?  Under  repetition 
the  mind  grows  weary,  and,  being  taugbt  immersion  for  a  thoosaod 
Sundays,  it  goes  away  and  is  baptized  by  sprinkling  ;  or,  b^ng 
taught  for  a  thousand  Sundays  that  all  moralists  will  be  lost,  the 
mind,  from  a  strange  form  of  sympathy,  longs  more  and  more  to 
attach  itself  to  such  moral  companionship  and  risk  their  destiny. 

Let  US  assume  that  the  doctrines  of  "  orthodoxy  "  are  true  :  tbey 
are  not  the  whole  of  Christianity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tbey  ara 
only  for  the  most  part  the  diidne  side  of  theology,  and  in  preaching 
them  the  Southern  pulpit  has  generally  omitted  its  own  bn»inc«  to 
attend  to  that  of  the  Almighty.  The  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  details  of  any  settlement  made  betweco  him  and  the  Pallwr,  aie 
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\  only  in  the  coorts  of  heaTen  ;  bot  tbtt  man  must  obey  tho 

I  UvB  of  6od,  that  he  must  care  for  his  brother,  that  he  must  lift 

I  i>p  his  voice  agunst  all  crime  and  injustice,  sre  things  known  to 

I  suD,  and  here  is  where  his  preaching  must  Bwelt  np  into  eloquence  \ 

L  aixl  bciv,  in  this  department  of  haman  welfare  and  duty,  the  pul- 

I  pit  in  ita  most  evangelical  form  has  made  itself  felt  in  all  the  cen- 

t  turie«  which  have  come  and  gone  since  the  times  of  Jesus.     Uera 

I  and  tbore  heroic  Bervaols  of  the  Lord  have  appeared  to  espouse  all 

I  tlte  temporal  good  of  the  multitude,  and,  if  need  be,  to  fight  the 

I  bloodjr  battles  of  personal  and  civil  liberty.     The  remote  ancestors 

I  of  the  Southern  pulpit,  the  Enoxes  and  that  whole  school,  planted 

I  their  feet  firmly  upon  the  earth,  and  made  the  banners  of  the  cross 

I  mod  of  human  right  wave  from  one  staff.    Indeed,  it  is  the  glory  of 

II  the  evangelical  sects,  from  Presbyterianism  to  the  simplest  group 

Quakers,  that  in   their  histories   the  happiness  and  rights  of 

D  here  were  joined  to  his  salvation  hereafter,  and  were  mingled 

!  in  hymn   and   sermon  and  prayer.      The  pulpit  helped 

\  discover  her  right  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 

s,"  and  helped  ber  secure  that  right.     The  name  of  John 

ton  alone  will  suffice  to  illustrate  tho  right  and  the  un- 

■peakable  power  of  this  holy  office  to  help  the  people  when  dark 

days  have  come.     The  sermons  of  that  one  man  were  one  of  the 

most   powerful  guns  of  the  Revolution.     lie  became  at  once  a 

n  and  a  preacher,  and  each  office  made  the  other  more  po- 

teat.     la  all  the  noble  days  of  past  epochs  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

orthodox  clergy  hastened  to  the  front  to  lead  their  people,  not  to 

bntveo,  but  to  earthly  happiness. 

In  tb«  central  and  darkest  part  of  the  dark  ages,  persons  of  cul- 
tn  »nd  piety  were  deemed  too  good  for  any  mingling  with  ho- 
laa  affairs,  and  places  of  solitude  and  meditation  were  built  for 
these:,  that  they  might  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  heaven.  This 
withdrawing  of  the  relatively  learned  and  virtuous  brought  on 
the  midnight  of  the  period.  Both  parties,  those  in  retirement  and 
Ibow  in  the  world,  were  injured  by  the  separatioo.  The  monks 
ftnd  nuns  failed  mentally  and  morally  from  want  of  noble  occupa- 
a  in  the  outer  scenes  ;  the  courts  and  the  aristocracy  declined  from 
Ifae  want  of  daily  converse  with  what  men  and  women  there  were 
i  some  information  and  some  morality.  The  convents  were  full  of 
(  and  lecturers  and  contemplntivo  minde  ;  the  streets  were 
toll  of  kings  and  courtiers  of  low  morals,  and  of  loafers,  criminals, 
!  downs.    Thus  mind,  detached  from  the  daily  service  of  tho 
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pnblic,  failed  and  withered  as  a  plant  cut  off  from  light ;  and  B 
ignorance  and  low  vices  filled  the  great  lonely  buildings  in  i 
learning  and  piety  had  sought  a  retreat.  In  abandoning  the  fl 
wants  of  the  common  people,  learning  and  virtne  had  moved  t 
from  the  Bonrces  of  their  own  being.  Not  into  any  materiall 
vents  hidden  away  in  any  mountain  recees,  or  perched  upon  I 
inaccessible  rock,  has  tbe  SoQtbem  pulpit  betaken  itself,  but  ii 
small  and  dark  comer  of  a  badly  named  orthodoxy  has  it  softly! 
slowly  crept,  until  the  suffering  populace  no  longer  aces 
nor  grasps  the  hand  of  its  charity.  Out  of  a  few  dogma»-4 
deity  of  Christ,  a  commercial  atonement,  election,  immersioi^' 
greatness  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  littleness  of  earth — the  Gulf-d 
clergymen  have  made  the  stones  of  a  monastery  gloomy  and  la 
upon  a  bold  cliff,  up  the  sides  of  which  by  means  of  a  rope  I 
draw  up  a  basket  of  food  daily,  secured  by  pious  beggars  froni 
impoverished  hamlets  in  the  vale.  Thus  for  a  long  period  haM 
branch  of  mental  industry  been  retiring  its  capital  as  tboud 
tending  to  retire  from  the  Lord's  business,  and  few  will  deny! 
in  this  effort  it  is  meeting  with  abundant  success.  | 

It  is  easier  thus  to  mark  the  simple  facts  of  current  history] 
it  would  be  to  determine  the  quantity  of  guilt  or  reproach  « 
should  rest  upon  the  Christian  ministry  of  the  South  who  live  I 
the  facts.  As  men  who  live  upon  the  high  mountain -ranges  d< 
porooive  at  each  respinition  the  rarity  of  l>ie  air,  so  those  m 
however  gifted  by  nature,  vrho  have  long  lived  amid  a  certain 
dition  of  opinion  and  feeling,  do  not  detect  easily  the  new  dei 
of  the  hour,  but  permit  easily  the  morrow  to  be  as  the  yestei 
We  admire  Watt  and  Fulton,  and  congratulate  them  on  their  p 
to  contravene  the  old  implements  and  machines,  but  we  do  nc 
buke  the  men  who  before  Watt  and  Fulton  failed  to  see  the  et 
and  the  steamboat.  In  the  moral  world  the  heart,  acting  as  sp 
tator,  admires  those  who  saw  that  their  hour  had  come  for  mc 
against  the  old  and  sluggish  tide,  but  it  has  no  rebuke  for  ' 
who  lived  and  died  without  having  wakened  once  from  the  ' 
spread  lethai^.  We  admire  the  heroism  of  Orange  and  Enoi 
Wesley,  but  we  can  not  grow  angry  over  those  who  stood  ii 
deserts  of  Egypt  and  Syria  to  permit  starvation  and  thirst  an 
torrid  suQ  to  expel  sin  from  their  ffesh.  Toward  the  men  who 
revealed  great  prophetic  vision  all  look  with  reverence  and  ] 
tude,  but  toward  the  common  masses  that  see  and  feel  no  n«< 
pulse  all  look  witb  either  compassion  or  silence.    This  la  t«^ 
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dent,  that  the  Southern  Sates  are  now  offering  to  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  within  their  boundaries  an  arena  of  usef  uhiess  and  honor 
seldom  offered  to  the  calm  thought  of  age  or  to  the  ambition  of 
jonthu  The  religion  of  Jesus  being  an  infinite  sympathy,  being  a 
perfect  development  of  the  moral  resources  of  this  world,  it  longs 
to  build  up  the  schoolhouse  and  to  care  tenderly  for  the  education 
of  all  the  children ;  it  longs  to  help  the  African  become  an  educated 
and  moral  and  free  citizen  ;  it  stands  ready  to  persuade  the  men  of 
murder  and  violence  to  put  aside  the  weapon  and  touch  the  handle 
of  the  plow ;  it  waits  and  longs  for  lips  to  become  bold  enough  to 
declare  that  industry  is  one  of  the  saving  graces  of  Gk>d's  sanctu- 
ary ;  indeed,  it  mourns  the  long  absence  of  an  eloquence  which  shall 
declare  that  a  good  nation  is  a  good  church,  and  that  education  and 
industry  are  steps  in  the  path  of  salvation.  If  there  be  any  genius 
and  intellectual  fire  that  have  survived  the  calamities  of  the  past 
and  which  remain  to-day  in  something  of  freshness  and  hope,  there 
remains  for  this  residue  of  pulpit  force  a  great  success  if  it  shall 
cast  aside  its  hazy  discourses  on  the  nature  of  the  atonement  and 
the  exact  nature  of  Christ ;  shall  consider  as  dross  its  arguments  to 
prove  that  a  man  is  saved  by  faith  alone,  or  to  show  that  no  hu- 
man morals  will  avail  anything  in  a  remote  judgment ;  and  shall  fill 
a  heart  thus  made  empty  of  folly  with  arguments  for  the  school- 
house,  and  for  equality  and  righteousness,  and  for  a  general  imita- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ.  A  half  score  of  such  Southern  preachers  could 
make  the  South  rise  more  rapidly  than  the  wild-headed  politicians 
have  dragged  her  down.  Germany  had  only  one  Luther,  England 
began  with  one  John  Knox.  The  pulpit  stands  near  to  all  hearts. 
Youth  and  age,  even  childhood,  wait  upon  its  words ;  and  those 
words  sink  deepest  which,  spoken  by  men  of  kind  and  pure  lives, 
are  made  holy  by  the  invocation  of  God  and  by  grand  or  awful  re- 
lationsdo  a  hmd  beyond. 

David  Swnro. 


GENERAL  GEAST  ASD  A  THIfiD  rERM. 


Is  pollticB,  monK  sod  law  ihoe  u  a  field  for  pnmmption. 
*nte  fidd  u  m  limited  ooe,  nantOf,  bot  witfain  it  the  eon«luiMi> 
dnwn  are  w  tnutwoitlif  as  are  tbiwe  wlticli,  in  Htm  broader  field 
of  tetfbxioD  J,  reat  upon  poaitivie  proof. 

In  politics,  aod  is  the  light  of  tlus  day,  do  presomptioo  eaa  be 
more  jntt  and  reaaoaable  tban  the  preanmption  that  erery  Deino- 
crat  is  opposed  to  the  elecdon  of  General  Grant  to  the  I^i^aideacy 
for  a  third  time.  And  this  opposition  bv  Democrats  is  not  on  ao- 
coont  of  the  example  of  Washington,  or  of  the  tradition  of  a  eeo- 
tnry,  or  of  the  resolation  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives  of  18TS ; 
for  they  were  qoite  as  fiercely  opposed  to  his  first  election  in  1666, 
to  bis  second  election  in  1872,  when  the  example  of  Washingtoa 
was  inapplicable,  when  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  coold  not  bo 
dted,  when  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
exisL 

Among  Democrats  the  most  conspicnooB  Democrat  in  tbu  op- 
poEitioD  to  General  Grant  was  Jndge  Black,  of  Penngylvsnia  ;  and, 
in  the  March  number  of  the  "  Korth  American  Review,"  he  gives 
hia  friends  the  benefit  of  his  argnmcnt  against  the  third  election  of 
General  Grant,  and  inflicts  opon  his  enemies  the  fall  force  of  hi* 
passions.  He  has  seen  nothing  good  or  even  hopefnl  io  the  event* 
of  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  he  has  read  of  nothing  bad  in  the 
annals  of  Rome,  where  chiefly  his  studies  appear  to  have  been, 
whether  as  republic  or  empire,  which  he  does  not  apprehend  for 
America  in  case  of  the  election  of  General  Grant  for  a  third  term. 
Hia  argnment  against  the  election  of  any  person  to  the  Presideoey 
a  third  time  is  based  npon  the  example  of  Washington  aod  the 
declarationii  of  Jefferson.  The  authorities  are  good,  and,  when 
there  was  no  trnstworthy  history,  either  for  example  or  wanting, 
except  that  of  ancient  Rome  and  the  histories  of  the  medisral 
and  feudal  states  of  Europe,  the  argument  itself  was  not  bad. 
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In  the  course  of  his  article  Jadge  Black  has  made  many  refer- 
ences to  ancient  Rome.  His  excellence  herein  is  admitted.  At 
best  I  can,  make  but  one.  Gibbon  says  of  the  yarions  modes  of 
worship  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  world  that  ^'  all  were  con- 
sidered by  the  people  as  eqoally  true,  by  the  philosopher  as  eqoally 
false,  and  by  the  magistrate  as  equally  useful"  There  is  no  vio- 
lence in  the  assumption  that  Judge  Black  has  been  so  absorbed  by 
the  thought  that  the  example  of  Washington  and  the  teachings  of 
Jefferson  could  be  made  useful  to  the  Democratic  party  in  this  its 
exigency,  that  he  has  neglected  to  consider  with  care  the  question 
whether,  after  a  century  of  experience  in  free  popular  government, 
it  is  indeed  true  that  the  example  of  Washington  in  this  respect  is 
the  only  remaining  bulwark  for  the  protection  of  our  assailed  and 
imperiled  liberties.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  reputation  of  Washing- 
ton will  need  a  more  ardent — ^perhaps  I  may  not  be  permitted  to 
say  a  more  able — defender  than  even  Judge  Black  himself. 

Washington  was  President  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  Constitution  makes  every 
male  citixen  who  has  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  eligible 
and  reSligible,  without  limitation  as  to  times,  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  If  the  peril  to  the  country  from  the 
rq)eated  election  of  the  same  person  to  the  Presidency  was  believed 
by  Washington  and  his  associates  to  be  such  as  Judge  Black  now 
represents  it,  then  Washington  and  his  associates  are  wholly  with- 
out excuse  in  their  neglect  of  a  great  public  duty.  Nor  is  it  an 
answer  or  defense  to  say  that  Washington  intended  to  leave  an  ex- 
ample to  his  countrymen  which,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  would,  as  a 
tradition,  become  as  powerful  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  and 
liberties  as  would  be  a  written  constitutional  inhibition.  Life  is 
uncertain ;  death  is  certain ;  and  in  1787  Washington  could  have 
had  no  assurance  that  he  would  be  permitted  by  Divine  Providence 
to  hold  the  office  of  President  for  eight  years,  and  at  the  close 
to  give  an  example  of  voluntary  abstention  from  worldly  honors 
which  should  not  only  receive  the  approval  of  the  living  generation, 
but  also  command  the  respect  and  obedience  of  his  countrymen  in 
all  the  ages  of  the  republic. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  its  proceedings  in  many  particulars  were  not  ap- 
proved by  him.  But  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  more  than  to  any  one  else, 
18  the  oonntry  indebted  for  the  first  eleven  articles  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution — articles  designed  to  render  the  liberties  of  the 
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people  more  secnre  against  the  encroachments  of  power.  Batl 
amendmcnta  are  sileot  is  regard  to  the  Prosideotial  office, 
sion  U  made,  however,  that  persons  charged  with  crime  shall  fa 
perpetual  constitutional  right  to  compulsory  process  for  o 
witnesses  in  their  favor  ;  tliat  in  all  suits  at  common  law,  whei| 
value  in  controversy  exceeds  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trii 
jury  shall  be  preserved  ;  and  yet  no  constitutional  safegnq 
erected  against  a  manifest  peril,  a  continuing  menace  t 
tione  and  liberties  of  an  entire  people. 

If  Washington  and  Jefferson  estimated  the  peril  i 
Black  now  s.iys  the  peril  was  estimated  by  them,  and  as  in  fafl 
peril  really  i»,  who  is  sufficient  to  o&er  a  defense,  an  excn^ 
even  an  apology  for  the  Father  of  his  Country  or  the  AposI 
Liberty  ?  The  original  Constitution  was  wrought  out  in  the  j 
\-  ence  and  under  the  lead  of  Washington,  and  the  amendmenta' 
framed  at  the  dictation  of  Jefferson.  Eight  words  in  the  Con 
tion  or  in  an  amendment  would  have  furnished  ample  proM 
for  all  time.  The  words  are  not  there,  and  why  not  ?  Surel 
because  Washington  and  Jefferson  were  not  patriotic  men,  m 
cause  they  were  not  far-eeelng  men,  but  because  upon  rejection 
thought  it  unwise  to  place  any  limitation  upon  the  power  0 
people  to  elect  their  rulers  at  stated  times  and  in  prescribed  ' 
The  country  in  not  lacking  in  veneration  for  Washington  an( 
fereon.  That  veneration  will  survive  the  criticism  of  Judge  I 
it  will  ontlive  the  defense  of  Judge  Black.  And  may  one  il 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  example  of  Washington  ' 
warrants  the  opinion  that  this  Government  has  not  constita 
povrer  to  protect  its  own  life ;  or  anything  in  the  teachin 
Jefferson  inconsistent  with  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
elevation  to  citizenship,  their  equality  under  the  Constitution  > 
country  ;  or  if  there  is  anything  in  the  example  or  teachin 
Washington  or  Jefferson  which  justifies  Jadge  Black  and  the 
that  he  represents  in  the  attempt  that  was  made  to  overthro 
Union,  in  the  resistance  to  emancipation,  and  in  the  conti 
effort  to  subvert  the  Government  by  the  forcible  suppression 
popular  will  ?  In  every  age  there  are  those  who  build  the 
of  the  prophets  and  garnish  the  sepnlchres  of  the  righteoa 
yet  deny  justice  to  the  living  generation  of  men. 

If  Judge  Black's  argumeot  ^unst  a  third  term  shall  i 
only  that  degree  of  favor  which  haa  been  aocorded  to  hia 
teachinge  for  the  last  twenty  years,  he  may  be  aesured  that  tb 
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reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  party  with  which  he  is 
identified.  That  conduct  has  awakened  the  most  serious  appreh^i- 
flions  in  the  public  mind  touching  the  security  of  property  and  of 
personal  political  rights  ;  and  these  apprehensions  not  only  justify 
but  require  the  people  to  place  the  helm  of  goyemment  in  the  hands 
of  the  man  best  qualified  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  safely  through 
stormy  seas.  In  quiet  times  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  would  be 
Teq>ected,  and  this  without  a  careful  examination  of  its  value  or  of 
its  applicability  to  modem  affairs.  It  is  to  the  teachings  of  Judge 
BladCy  and  the  associates  of  tf  udge  Black,  that  the  country  is  in- 
debted for  the  circumstances  in  our  public  life  which  compel  us  to 
canvass  the  tradition  upon  its  merits,  to  examine  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  had  its  origin,  and  to  consider  and  determine  whether 
its  authority  is  such,  or  its  intrinsic  value  such,  that  in  a  grave  exi- 
gency in  public  affairs,  and  in  obedience  to  that  tradition  alone,  the 
man  best  qualified  to  protect  personal  rights  and  to  defend  public 
interests  shall  be  excluded  from  the  public  service.  If  a  strong  man  y 
is  needed  at  the  head  of  the  Grovemment,  the  necessity  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  of  resistance  to  the 
Ckmstitution,  is  manifested  by  a  large  class  of  citizens.  Those  citi- 
sens,  without  exception,  are  Democrats,  and  they  receive  aid  and 
encouragement  from  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Republican  party  to  suppress  that  spirit ;  to  render  it  powerless, 
mbeolutely,  both  in  personal  and  in  public  affairs.  And  it  may  hap- 
pen that,  in  accomplishing  this  result,  the  example  of  Washington 
and  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  will  be  disregarded.  I  admit  the 
example,  I  recognize  the  tradition,  and,  with  these  admissions,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  consider  their  binding  force  upon  the  country,  their 
liistori<»J  origin,  their  intrinsic  value  as  guides  in  public  affairs. 

There  has  been  a  serious  effort  to  establish  the  proposition  that 
^whaX  is  called  ^*the  tradition  of  the  fathers"  is  as  binding  upon  the 
oountry  as  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  people  would  be  if 
the  restriction  were  a  part  of  the  Constitution  itself.  Judge  Black 
sustains  the  notion,  and  gives  to  it  the  benefit  of  his  rhetoric  and  his 
emphasis.  Statement  alone  is  sufficient  upon  this  point.  Argument 
18  unnecessary.  The  opinions  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration  as  opinions — ^nothing  more. 
We  refuse  to  allow  the  hands  of  dead  men  to  control  the  soil  of  the 
oountry ;  and  shall  we  without  inquiry,  without  a  judgment  of  our 
own,  permit  the  opinions  of  dead  men  to  control  the  thought  and 
the  policy  of  the  country  ?  We  have  changed,  indeed  in  s<Hne  par- 
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ticulars  ve  havo  anaihUated,  the  Constitution  of  Wa^hingtoD,  tU 
stitution  of  the  fathers,  and  therefor  take  equal  houor  for  o 
and  for  them,  in  the  belief  that  if  thcj  -were  amoug  us  they  i 
accept  and  ratify  with  acclaim  the  changes  that  have  been  □ 

And  IB  the  unwritten  law  more  sacred?  May  the  pco]^ 
nol  the  written  law  of  the  fathers,  and  still  be  bound  perj: 
by  their  traditions  ?  It  would  not  be  strange  if  in  these  lat«r  j 
and  for  a  particular  reason,  the  importance  of  Washingtoal 
ample  bad  been  unduly  magnified.  When  he  prepared  his  Fai 
Address  to  his  countrymen,  the  most  important  document  thai 
came  from  his  pen,  be  omitted  all  reference  to  Ms  own  exam{i 
retiring  from  the  Presidential  oflSce  at  the  end  of  the  second  \ 
as  imposing  upon  all  hia  successors  a  corresponding  practicd 
November,  1806,  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  nominated  Mr, 
ferson  for  a  third  election  to  the  Presidency.  If  he  had  th^ 
alized  the  dangers  of  each  a  proceeding  as  they  are  now  set  I 
by  Judge  Black,  would  he  have  waited  till  December,  1807,  B 
he  announced  his  purpose  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reflection  ( 
It  id  a  satisfaction  that,  even  at  thin  somewhat  advanced  | 
of  the  discussion,  I  am  in  accord  with  Judge  Black  upon  one  [ 
■  He  says,  "  The  mere  authority  of  names,'^however  great,  ough 
\  to  command  our  assent."  This  is  a  sound  proposition  in  etlu< 
polilicn,  and  in  law.  All  through  these  weary  pai^ca  I  am  em 
oring  to  demonstrate  its  wisdom  in  matters  of  politics,  and  I  n 
the  tediousness  of  the  hour  by  a  single  illustration  designi 
show  its  importance  in  matters  of  law. 

Judge  Black,  speaking  of  real  estate,  and  not  of  politics, 
"A  lease  for  years,  renewable  and  always  renewed,  gives  the  ti 
an  estate  without  end,  and  makes  him  lord  of  the  fee."  Thii 
tence  is  admirably  turned,  and  its  rhetoric  is  above  criticism  or 
plaint ;  but  as  a  legal  proposition  it  ia  only  true  when  some  n 
possibly  implied  by  the  writer,  are  clearly  expressed.  It  shou 
written,  "A  lease  for  years,  renewable  at  the  will  of  the  tenant 
always  renewed,  gives  the  tenant  an  estate  without  end,  and  n 
him  lord  of  the  fee  " ;  and,  thus  written,  its  inapplicability  t 
question  under  discussion  is  fully  exposed.  The  tenure  of  the 
of  President  of  the  United  States  is  not  renewable  at  the  wtII  o 
tenant,  and  therefore  the  tenant  can  never  become  lord  of  th« 
It  is  only  renewable  at  the  will  of  the  lord  of  the  fee — the  po 


and,  being  so  renewable  only,  the  fee  must  ever  remain  in  tha 
however  often  the  Jeaee  may  be  renewed.  j 
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But  it  is  not  open  to  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  general  disin- 
clination in  the  American  public  mind  to  the  election  of  the  same 
person  to  the  Presidency  a  third  time ;  and  there  is  as  little  doubt 
that  that  disinclination  is  less  general  and  less  vigorous  than  it  was 
three  years  ago.  It  is,  however,  as  old  as  the  Gk>vemment.  It  had 
its  roots  in  the  experience  of  the  colonists.  In  Europe  hereditary 
power  had  fostered  standing  armies,  and  standing  armies  had  main- 
tained hereditary  power.  Both  were  the  enemies  of  personal  liberty 
and  popular  rights.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  founders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  render  standing  armies  unnecessary,  and  the  possession 
of  hereditary  power  impossible.  If  the  experience  of  a  century  is 
an  adequate  test,  the  end  they  sought  has  been  attained.  They  had 
observed,  also,  that  the  possession  of  power,  by  virtue  of  office,  for 
unlimited  periods  of  time,  tended  to  the  establishment  of  dynastic 
systems  and  to  their  recognition  by  the  people.  Hence  provision 
was  made  in  all  our  Constitutions,  State  and  national,  for  frequent 
elections  in  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  Govern- 
ment.  But  these  apprehensions,  whether  wise  or  not,  did  not  lead 
the  founders  of  the  republic  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  lim- 
ited the  powers  of  the  people  or  cast  a  doubt  upon  their  capacity 
for  self-government. 

The  term  of  the  Presidential  office  was  limited  to  four  years, 
but  the  constitutional  ability  of  the  people  to  continue  one  person 
in  the  office  through  many  terms  was  admitted  without  limit.  If 
the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  apprehended  evils  from  a 
third  or  even  a  second  election  of  the  same  person  to  the  Presi- 
dency, they  accepted  those  possible  evils  in  preference  to  a  limita-  / 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  people  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers.  The 
tenure  of  office  is  fixed,  but  the  Constitution  is  silent  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  wise  or  unwise  to  continue  the  same  person  in 
office  for  more  than  one  term. 

Washington  avoided  a  third  term,  and  his  example  has  had  large 
influence  in  leading  the  country  to  accept  the  opinion  that  a  con- 
trary policy  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  public  liberties.  Wash- 
ington's motives  and  reasons  are  not  clear.  He  was,  however,  no 
longer  young.  His  best  years  had  been  spent  in  the  public  service, 
and  he  naturally  yearned  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  private  life.  Nor 
can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  superadded  to  these  personal  considera- 
tions, was  the  thought  that  his  example  might  serve  as  a  restraint  in 
case  of  the  appearance  of  a  popular  leader  who  should  seek  to  sub- 
vert the  Government  through  successive  elections  to  the  Presidency. 
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Tb<3  syBtGiD  of  govornmeDt  which  Washington  and  his 
had  inaugurated  wae  a  novel  system.     GovemmGnt  of  tl 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  was  an  experimeat. 
could  tbsD  foresay  what  their  capacity  would  prove  to  be 
gencies,  or  even  in  quiet  times.    The  power  of  rulers  in  i 
oountries  was  much  more  absolute  a  century  ago  than  it 
and  the  extent  of  that   power  measured  the  danger  to  wbii^ 
the  estimation  of  our  fathers,  free  peoples  were  exposed.  i 

Washington's  example  was  set  off  and  made  impressive  Ih 
phenomenon  of  a  Corsican  corporal  passing  at  a  bound,  as  it  1 
from  the  ruins  of  a  republio  to  the  throne  of  an  empire,  displ| 
Icings  and  rulers,  and  fouading  a  family  dynasty  that  has 
nearly  a  century,  either  in  power  or  contending  for  power. 

The  experience  of  Europe  gave  rise  lo  the  opinion  in  Ami 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  permit  the  same  person  to  continue  ii 
chief  executive  office  for  a  long  period  of  time  ;  but  the  tradj 
ary  idea  that  the  danger-lino  in  the  Presidential  office  is  thd 
between  the  second  and  third  terms,  is  due  to  the  influenc 
Washington's  example. 

Aside  from  governments  in  which  office  is  conferred  by  I 
lar  suffrage  constitutioually  enjoyed  and  exercised,  there  aref 
methods  of  gaining  and  holding  power :  ' 

1.  PhysUal  force.  3.  The  claim  of  a  right  to  rule,  a 
time,-i  callt^d  the  divine  vi^hl  to  rulo,  which  is  the  result  ol 
enjoyment  of  power  in  a  family  for  a  long  period  of  time 
Recognized  mental  and  moral  supremacy. 

As  to  the  first  mode — the  establishment  of  a  personal  or  fj 
government  in  the  United  States  by  physical  force — it  is  to  b« 
that  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking,  or  even  its  attempt,  i 
remote  in  the  logic  of  events,  and  too  improbable  when  judge 
experience  or  tested  by  reason,  to  warrant  argument  or  to  comi 
attention.  The  destruction  of  a  government  is  always  a  pof 
fact,  and  no  one  can  predict  the  consequences  ;  but,  if  its  overt 
is  by  force,  the  aggressive  actors  are  parties  out  of  power,  an 
defense,  whether  vigorous  or  weak,  is  by  those  in  power. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  opportunity  for  a  Pres 
to  seize  the  Government  by  force  is  as  great  in  the  first  or  bc 
term  as  it  can  be  in  the  third ;  and  the  probability  that  a  man 
had  not  been  tempted,  or  who  bad  not  yielded,  in  the  first  ani 
ond  lerma  would  prove  faithless  in  the  third,  is  a  view  of  fa| 
nature  contrary  to  all  human  experience.     And  there  is  lees ' 
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ability  that  the  poesession  of  the  Presidency  for  eight,  or  twelve, 
or  twenty  years  would  induce  even  one  person  in  the  United 
States  to  admit  a  divine  right  to  rale  either  in  the  occupant  of  the 
office  or  his  family. 

Lastly,  if  mental  or  moral  supremacy  were  recognized,  that  rec- 
ognition would  find  expression  in  the  United  States  by  an  election 
through  constitutional  means. 

There  are  two  theories  of  political  action,  theories  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  both  unsound  and  both  maintained  and  propagated 
by  the  same  body  of  theorists  in  matters  of  government.  One 
theory  is  that  men  in  subordinate  places  should  be  continued  in 
those  places  as  long  as  they  are  faithful  and  competent,  and  this 
without  regard  to  their  political  opinions  or  to  the  qualifications  of 
contestants  ;  and  the  other  theory  is  that  in  the  chief  place  of  gov- 
ernment^ where  experience,  capacity,  and  integrity  are  of  more  con- 
sequence than  in  every  subordinate  place,  the  occupant  should  be 
excluded  after  four  or  certainly  after  eight  years'  experience,  how- 
ever competent^  wise,  and  just  he  may  have  proved  himself  to  be. 
If  a  public  policy  were  to  be  based  upon  reason,  the  stronger  argu- 
ments would  be  found  in  favor  of  continuing  the  President  in  office 
as  long  as  his  services  were  acceptable  to  the  people. 

In  truth,  however,  there  is  no  field  for  argument.  No  man  has 
a  right  to  an  office,  but  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  select  men 
for  place  who  in  their  opinion  are  best  qualified  to  do  the  work 
they  desire  to  have  done. 

Where,  by  the  Constitution,  appointments  are  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  courts,  or  in  the  heads  of  department,  the  same  right 
rests  in  those  constitutional  agents  of  the  people  ;  and  it  becomes 
their  duty  to  continue  men  in  office  when  the  public  interests  will 
be  best  promoted  by  so  doing,  and  to  remove  men  from  office  when 
their  places  can  be  supplied  by  persons  more  capable  of  rendering 
efficient  service.  There  can  be  no  title  to  office,  and  there  ought  to 
be  no  rule  of  absolute  exclusion  from  office. 

In  public  affairs,  as  in  private  life,  it  is  true  usually  that  our 
apprehensions  are  not  awakened  by  the  dangers  that  actually  men- 
ace us.  Executive  power  and  the  influence  of  office-holders  are  the 
dangers  apprehended  that  now  most  excite  the  public  mind.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  there  are  less  than  eighty 
thousand  office-holders  under  the  national  Gbvemment,  and  that  of 
these  not  twenty  thousand  are  appointed  by  the  President  directly, 
the  rest  receiving  their  conmiissions  from  heads  of  department  and 
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the  cotirtB.  This  army  of  office-holders  numbers  one  to  abc 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  there  are  probably  not  another  i 
thousand  intelligent  men  in  the  country  whose  political  infiaei 
lesH  than  theirs.  If  they  snpport  an  administration,  they  are  c 
terized  as  sycophants  ;  if  they  put  themselves  in  opposition  t 
they  are  branded  as  ingrates  ;  and  if  they  are  silent,  they  are  tra 
as  cowards.  There  is  indeed  no  place  in  politics  for  an  officc-h 
by  executiTO  appointment  where  he  can  exert  the  influence  t' 
accorded  to  an  independent,  energetic  private  citizen.  Office-h 
should  be  free  to  express  their  opinions  ;  above  all,  they  should 
free  from  any  constraint  proceeding  from  the  appointing  pu^ 
but  in  no  aspect  of  affairs  are  tbcy  a  dangerous  class  in  our  poll 
And  it  is  a  kindred  weakness  to  suppose  that  the  liberties  ofi 
country  are  in  danger  from  executive  powers.  Executive  authq 
is  diminishing  in  China,  Japan,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Engt 
and  in  all  those  countries  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislative  bran 
of  government  is  broader,  firmer,  and  more  respected  than  evei 
fore.  With  ua  power  tends  toward  Congress,  and  in  Congro( 
the  House  of  Represent atiTes,  In  these  four  years  we  have  | 
the  just  and  proper  authority  of  the  President  restrained  and  s 
lyzed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  during  the  adminu 
tion  of  Andrew  Johnson  his  dispositiona  and  purposes  were  chei 
and  thwarted  by  the  same  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  liberties  of  the  country  can  not  be  subverted  as  long  as 
branch  of  the  Government  which  can  open  and  close  the  Treasur 
the  nation  at  its  sovereign  will  is  true  to  its  duty  ;  and  that  bn 
will  remaiii  true  to  its  duty  while  the  constituency  is  both  inl 
gent  and  honest.  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  no  present  ■ 
ger  from  the  comparatively  small  body  of  office-holders,  none  1 
Presidential  patronage,  and  nothing  of  imminent  peril,  indeed,  i 
the  numerons  evils  marshaled  under  the  term  maiadministrM 
from  which  no  country  is  ever  entirely  free. 

With  these  observations  upon  questions  of  minor  important 
turn  to  the  one  topic  of  supreme  interest  and  of  real  peril- 
purpose  of  the  old  slaveholding  class  to  subvert  the  Govemz 
by  securing  the  mle  of  a  minority,  first  in  the  South,  and  then 
scquently  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  republic  ;  and  I  shall  then 
ceed  to  show  how  this  purpose  may  be  most  successfnlly  thwv 
by  the  election  of  General  Grant. 

We  all  know  that  this  undertaking  in  the  end  must  pn^ 
failure  ;  but  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  scheme,  and  the  spj 
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dissipation  of  the  idea  on  which  the  scheme  rests^  are  ess^itial  to 
the  reputation  and  welfare  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prosecution  of  the  scheme  is  an  obstacle  to  business,  a  constant 
peril  to  the  public  peace,  a  direct  assault  upon  the  interests  of  kbor 
in  eyery  section,  and  a  menace  to  free  goyemment  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  delusion,  a  criminal  delusion,  to  accept  the  notion 
that  there  can  be  unbroken  peace  and  continuing  prosperity  while 
any  number  of  citizens  are,  as  a  public  policy  of  communities  and 
States,  depriyed  of  their  equal  rights. 

And  it  is  a  delusion  not  less  criminal  and  eyen  more  dangerous 
to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  old  free  States,  containing  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  country,  will  peacefully,  and  through  a 
series  of  years,  submit  to  the  rule  of  men  in  the  executiye  and  legis- 
latiye  branches  of  the  Gk>yemment,  who  take  office*  and  wield  power 
through  proceedings  that  are  systematically  tainted  with  fraud  or 
crimsoned  with  innocent  blood. 

It  is  clearly  established  beyond  the  demands  of  legal  or  moral 
proof  that  there  are  persons  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
who  haye  no  better  right  in  equity  to«  the  places  they  occupy  than 
they  haye  to  seats  in  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes,  and  these  persons  constitute 
the  majority  in  each  branch.  Thus  has  our  former  indifference  to 
the  fortunes  of  our  brethren  in  the  South  been  yisited  by  a  direct 
penalty  upon  ourselyes. 

I  proceed  now  to  state  our  demand  of  the  South,  and  in  that 
statement  I  disclose  also  the  eyil  of  which  we  complain. 

Our  demand,  speaking  generally,  is,  that  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  eyery  person  who  has  a  right  to  yote  shall  be  permitted 
to  yote ;  that  his  yote  shall  be  counted ;  that  it  shall  be  honestly 
yalued  ;  and  that  the  goyemments  created  by^the  majorities  shall 
be  set  up  and  recognized.  The  contest  is  upon  this  proposition, 
and  upon  this  proposition  the  contest  will  be  waged  until  it  is  ac- 
cepted, practically,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Not  from  hostility 
to  the  South  will  this  contest  be  carried  on  ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  our  fellow  citizens  there  and  in  defense  of  our  rights  as 
citizens  of  the  republic  will  the  contest  be  prosecuted  to  the  end, 
whether  near  or  remote.  Under  the  system  of  suppression  and 
wrong  now  existing,  the  yote  of  a  white  citizen  in  South  Carolina 
or  Mississippi  is,  as  a  fact  in  goyemment,  equal  to  the  yotes  of 
three  citizens  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  Illinois.  Such  ine- 
quality can  not  long  continue,  but,  if  its  long  continuance  were 
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'.,  it  would  vork  the  deatmction  of  the  C 
The  issue,  then,  is  s  vital  one ;  and,  if  the  ultimate  r 
certain,  then  the  more  important  it  is  to  bring  the  contest  to  s  i 
speedily.  Delay  gives  birth  to  hopes  that  van&t  perish,  emUtteti 
contestants,  and  checks  or  paralyzed  private  and  public  proaperj 

There  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  North  who  is  free  from  Ki 
ability  or  beyond  the  reach  of  this  evil.  It  touches  with  ita  m 
nant  band  the  humbleat  laborer  and  the  wealthiest  capitalist, 
laborer  of  the  South  is  driven  in  poverty  from  his  home,  and 
laborer  of  the  North  is  cursed  with  an  unnatural  and  unbai 
competition.  Capital  loaned  or  used  in  the  South  is  withoQ 
curity.  It  finds  uo  protection  either  in  local  justice  or  in  pi 
ffuth.  By  the  force  of  events  the  laboring  population  of  the  S 
is  driven  into  the  North,  and  by  ths  force  of  the  same  evcBtl 
South  is  closed  to  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  world.  In  u 
aspects  the  South  is  the  chief  sufferer.  Even  now  it  appm 
the  admiasion  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  a  goot' 
twenty  years  more  it  will  accept  the  truth  that  there  was  M 
prosperity  except  through  justice  to  the  black  man. 

As  States  multiply,  as  population  increases,  s 
constituencies  are  enlarged,  the  power  of  the  individual  VOW 
of  the  State  diminishes.  "When  the  population  of  the  UntoD 
but  three  millions  and  the  States  were  but  thirteen,  the  vok 
Massachusetts  in  tbe  Senate  was  as  two  to  twenty-six.  Id  Ie«a 
a  hundred  years,  two  thirds  of  her  power,  speaking  relatively 
numerically,  have  disappeared.  Her  vote  in  the  Senate  is  n 
two  in  seventy-six,  or  one  in  thirty-eight. 

During  the  same  period,  however,  the  means  of  com 
■and  of  influence  have  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  ^ 
the  increase  of  population.  Maine  and  California  are  i 
each  other  than  were  New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania  ft  ban 
years  ago ;  and  there  are  now  no  States  bo  distant  from  the  ea 
oi  the  country  as  were  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  when  the  B 
was  formed.  The  articles  of  "  The  ■Federalist "  were  delayed  tltr 
snccessivc  weeks  before  they  reached  impatient  readers  in  db 
parts  of  the  country,  while  now  the  news  of  the  morning,  tliB 
Tcet,  the  court*,  the  Congress,  is  fnmislied  with  eqnal  accuraoj 
fullness  in  Washington,  in  Maine,  in  Texas,  in  Califontia,  an 
Oregon.  If  the  power  of  tlie  individual  ballot  is  less  than  it 
wae,  the  idea  behind  the  ballot  has  gained  a  bundred-fold  ia  o| 
tnnity  for  development  and  influence. 
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We  are  now,  therefore,  more  concerned  about  the  idea  which 
directs  the  ballot  than  we  are  about  the  name,  residence^  or  race  of 
the  voter.  All  opinions  and  all  politics  have  become  local,  and  all  y 
opinions  and  all  politics  have  become  national  Political  outrages 
in  Maine,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina  disturb  and  endanger  the 
political  rights  of  men  in  every  voting  precinct  and  school  district 
of  the  Union.  The  sovereignty  of  the  States  is  not  disputed  serious- 
ly ;  the  supremacy,  the  necessary,  the  inevitable,  the  constitutional 
supremacy  of  the  nation  is  everywhere  more  and  more  recognized  ; 
but  there  are  communities  which  deny  to  the  General  Gk>vemment 
the  power  to  protect  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  his  political 
rights  against  domestic  violence,  and  yet  have  no  scruples  about 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  Union  against  yellow  fever  imported  from 
Havana,  or  pleuro-pneumonia  threatened  from  Holland  or  liverpooL 

We  are  engaged  in  warm  debate  over  an  ancient  tradition, 
whose  origin  is  uncertain  and  whose  value  is  doubtful ;  we  vex  the 
public  ear  with  discussions  touching  appointments  to  office,  the 
dangers  of  executive  patronage,  the  power  of  office-holders,  the  du- 
ties on  quinine  and  steel ;  and  yield  a  quiet  submission  to  the  rule 
of  m  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  whose  majorities  were 
secured  by  the  grossest  usurpations,  made  possible  only  by  the  per- 
petration of  the  bloodiest  of  crimes. 

In  fine,  public  attention  and  the  powers  of  Gbvemment  are  di- 
rected to  topics  of  minor  and  temporary  importance,  while  the  real 
peril  to  which  the  country  is  exposed  is  either  denied,  or  its  consid- 
eration is  avoided,  or  its  importance  is  dwarfed. 

If  any  words  of  mine  can  have  value  in  the  contest  now  open- 
ing, those  words  must  relate  to  the  issue  I  thus  foreshadow. 

The   questions  which  I  now  treat  as   relatively  unimportant 
would  be  worthy  of  earnest  public  consideration  in  ordinary  times ; 
but  the  grave  question — ^the  gravest  of  all  questions — ^now  is,  Shall   ^ 
this  government  be  destroyed  or  su^erted  permanently  by  the  ueur- 
paHans  of  a  minority  f 

It  may  be  unpleasant  to  revive  recollections  of  the  war,  but  the 
war  itself  is  intimately  connected  with  recent  events  which  have  all 
the  ear-marks  of  a  powerful  and  continuing  conspiracy.  By  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  or  as  resulting  from  its  successful  issue,  the 
Union  was  saved,  slavery  was  destroyed,  the  blacks  were  enfran- 
chised, the  representative  power  of  the  old  slave  States  was  in- 
creased, and  all  by  the  efforts  and  concessions  of  the  Republican 
party.     More  than  this  :  By  the  magnanimity  of  the  same  party 
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the  authoFB  and  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were  not  only  relieved  from 
the  punishment,  and  the  peril  of  punishment,  due  to  their  crimes, 
but  they  were  restored  to  their  temporal  poesessions,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  aU  their  political  rights.  Uov  has  thia  magnuiiinily 
been  repaid  ?  By  the  seizure  of  State  after  Stale  through  bloody 
scenes  of  crime  and  by  criminal  procGSses  of  fraud.  Arlcansas, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina  have  been  sub- 
jugated to  the  Democratic  party,  by  the  perpetration  of  the  basest 
of  crimes.  Pover  thus  acquired  in  those  States  is  perpetuated  in 
the  hands  of  an  armed  minority  by  the  continual  practice  of  frauds 
which  the  majority,  intimidated  by  the  recollection  of  the  bloody 
past,  dare  not  either  resist  or  expos^^  The  conspirators,  encouraged 
by  their  successes  in  the  old  slave  States,  and  warned  by  the  accu- 
mulating evidences  of  an  adverse  public  sentiment  in  the  North, 
sought,  in  their  desperation,  to  render  their  supremacy  absolate  by 
the  fraudulent  seizure  of  the  always  free  and  intelligeut  State  of 
Maine.  There  they  have  met  their  first  defeat,  but  the  processes 
employed  connect  the  conspiracy  in  Maine  and  the  conspiracy  of 
the  South  with  as  much  certainly  as  we  connect  the  drifting  ice- 
bergs of  the  Atlantic  with  the  frozen  seas  of  the  north. 

The  patriotic  men  of  the  country  are  thus  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  great  conspiracy  which  embraces  the  entire  republic  within 
the  theatre  of  its  operations.  The  central  force  of  that  conspirAcy 
is  the  old  slave  jiower.  Its  purpose  is  to  subjugate  the  Govomment 
to  the  ideas  and  policy  of  the  slaveholding  class.  The  chief  means 
by  which  this  policy  can  he  made  successful  is  the  entire  soppna- 
sion  of  the  negro  vote  in  the  fifteen  old  slave  Stales.  For  the  linie 
this  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  Democratio 
Senate  and  a  Democratic  House  of  ReprcscntatiTes.  Shall  the 
Presidency  also  be  filled  by  a  Democrat,  and  by  the  same  meniis  ? 

This  conspiracy  is  within  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  its  ally.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  unimportant  to  in- 
quire whether  the  conspiracy  embrace  the  entire  party  or  not ;  it  iB 
enough  that  the  party  is  subservient  to  the  conspiracy.  The  oon- 
epiracy  triumphs  when  the  party  succeeds.  The  volumes  of  testi- 
mony taken  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  South  Carolina  prove  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy. 
They  prove,  also,  that  its  agents  were  sometimes  White-Leaguers, 
sometimes  Ku-klux,  and  sometimes  Regulators,  but  that  tb«tr  act* 
and  policy  were  always  the  same.  As  the  conspiracy  operat««  with- 
in and  gives  direction  to  the  Democratic  party,  it  is  maidfeat  thftt 
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the  Republican  party  is  the  only  political  organization  which  has 
either  the  disposition  or  the  ability  to  change  the  coarse  of  events. 
And  it  most  be  admitted  that  the  Republican  party  enters  the  con- 
test defying  a  conspiracy  which  is  already  triumphant  in  the  South. 
Of  the  fifteen  old  slave  States  it  has  usurped  power  in  six,  and  sup- 
pressed freedom  of  political  action  in  all  the  rest.  A  free  vote  and 
an  honest  count  would  insure  the  election  of  a  Republican  President  N 
and  majorities  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  This 
vote  can  not  be  had,  and  the  Republican  party  of  the  North  is 
thereby  deprived  of  the  aid  of  its  natural  and  trustworthy  allies  in 
the  South.  The  conspiracy  has  made  the  South  a  unit,  and  the 
sole  reliance  of  the  Republican  party  is  upon  the  North.  In  this 
exigency  that  party  must  nominate  a  candidate  who  can  command  an 
election,  and  who,  when  elected,  will  possess  ability  and  courage  to 
meet  and  master  the  difficulties  that  are  sure  to  confront  him.  As 
it  was  certain  in  1860  that  the  controlling  force  in  the  Democratic 
party  contemplated  rebellion,  so  now,  in  1880,  it  is  as  certain  that 
the  controlling  force  in  the  Democratic  party  contemplates  the  in- 
auguration of  the  candidate  of  that  party,  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
duly  elected.  The  gravity  of  this  contest  can  not  be  exaggerated. 
We  know  beforehand  that  the  election  of  the  Democratic  candidate  .. 
by  honest  means  is  an  impossibility ;  and  yet  the  declaration  of  his 
election  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  can  be  averted  only  by  a  vic- 
tory on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  so  decisive  as  to  leave  no  ground 
for  criticism  or  claim.  Such  claim  is  least  likely  to  be  made  when 
the  Republican  party  is  under  the  lead  of  General  Grant.  General 
Grant  is  a  man  of  peace  ;  but  his  capacity  and  firmness  in  defense 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country  have  been  so  often  tested 
in  great  exigencies,  that  no  further  evidence  is  required  either  by 
friends  or  enemies. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  States  of  the  South,  where  the  con- 
spirators have  usurped  the  governments  and  suppressed  the  ballot, 
are  to  be  counted  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  then  the  entire 
burden  of  the  contest  is  thrown  upon  the  State  of  New  York, 
Without  New  York  the  Republican  party  can  not  succeed ;  with 
New  York  the  Republican  party  is  sure  of  success. 

The  State  of  New  York,  in  its  position,  in  its  population,  in  its 
intelligence,  in  its  industries,  in  its  wealth,  b  the  representative 
American  State.  The  Republicans  of  that  State,  appreciating  the 
solemnity  of  the  crisis  and  the  importance  of  their  position,  have 
declared  their  purpose  to  support  General  Grant  for  the  Presidency. 


This  purpose  has  not  been  formed  hastily,  nor  hag  the  cj 
of  it  been  secured  by  extraordinary  means.    Something  may 

~  to  leadership,  but  men  in  masses  do  not  change  their  opinions 
dictation  of  leaders.  I  place  Mr.  Conkling  among  the  ft 
American  statesmen,  but  I  should  do  great  injustice  to  his 
ents  if  1  asserted  or  admitted  that  they  advocate  or  acc« 
nomination  of  Gleneral  Grant  under  the  influence  of  his  Ii 
deed,  not  onJy  in  Kew  York,  bat  throughout  the  entire  Noii 

I,  voters,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  as  they  are  often  desig 
are  more  uniformly  in  favor  of  Gteneral  Grant  than  are  the  le 
They  foel,  they  know,  indeed,  that  every  important  publio 
est  will  be  safe  in  Mb  hands.    If  the  industry  of  the  country  i 
promoted,  he  is  its  friend.     If  the  public  credit  is  assailed,  li 
stand  in  its  defense.     If  a  dishonest  financial  policy  is  pro] 
will  not  hesitate  to  resist  it.     If  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
Government  is  disputed,  he  will  marshal  and  use  all  the 
of  that  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  that  authority, 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  are  invaded,  he  will  empl< 
constitutional  power  for  their  protection.     No  doubt  other 
proposed  as  candidates  might  act  in  these  matters  precisely 
eral  Grant  would  act,  but  there  is  no  one  of  them  all  who  cas 
mand  as  great  a  following.    Beyond  all  others,  he  represenl 

'  military  spirit  and  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  country.  A 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  his  name  is  known  and  re 
by  the  colored  men  of  the  South.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  rt 
a  single  State  from  the  domination  of  military  rule,  but  some 
will  be  gained  if  the  victims  of  the  usurpation  are  led  to  mat 
serious  effort  more  in  defense  of  their  rights.  On  the  other 
the  violators  of  law  in  the  South  fear  General  Grant  more 
they  fear  any  one  else.  To  them  he  is  the  representative  o: 
power  by  which  the  rebellion  was  overthrown,  the  Union 
tabliehed,  and  slavery  abolished.  His  mastery  over  great 
culties  in  the  past  has  taught  them  the  important  lesson  that  I; 
confront  with  confidence  such  difficulties  as  may  arise  in  the  f 
To  the  friends  of  law  and  order  the  nomination  of  G 
Grant  is  the  best  security  that  can  now  be  had  for  peace  and  > 
to  the  enemies  of  law  and  order  his  nomination  means  the  e> 
of  power  and  the  administration  of  justice.  Of  this  they  n 
assured. 

Most  men  who  have  been  advanced  to  places  of  honor  uu 
have  been  charged  with  ambition.     General  Grant  has  not  a 
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the  charge.  The  ambition  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  honorably 
aerring  the  public  is  a  virtue  ;  the  ambition  to  rise  to  power  by  the 
orerthrow  of  the  public  liberties  is  a  crime.  General  Grant  may 
fairly  claim  the  virtuey  and  the  suggestion  that  the  crime  can  be 
laid  at  his  door  is  but  the  grossest  calumny.  In  a  public  experience 
of  nearly  forty  years  I  have  known  something  of  public  men,  and 
among  them  all  I  can  not  recall  one  who  gave  more  careful  atten- 
tion to  every  subject  within  the  sphere  of  his  duty. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  any  man  to  give  such  assurances  of 
fidelity  to  his  country  as  to  disarm  criticism  and  suppress  the  spirit 
of  malignity.  General  Grant  has  done  all  that  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  doy  and  no  one  has  done  more.  He  entered  the  service  early 
in  the  war,  and  without  regard  to  rank  or  position.  He  was  never 
advanced  upon  his  own  solicitation.  He  gave  everything  he  had, 
including  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  our  armies  by  President  Lincoln,  and 
at  the  head  of  our  armies  he  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion. 
When  the  hour  of  victory  came  he  was  the  trusted  leader  of  a 
million  enthusiastic,  trained,  veteran  warriors,  and  first  of  all  he  sug- 
gested and  earnestly  urged  the  disbandment  of  this  immense  force, 
and  their  speedy  return  to  the  arts  and  pursuits  of  peace.  Now,  in 
private  life,  crowned  with  every  honor  which  his  own  or  other 
lands  can  confer,  he  neither  seeks  nor  shuns  further  pubUc  service. 
In  the  contest  going  on  he  takes  no  part  If  by  the  unsolicited 
votes  of  his  countrymen  he  is  again  called  to  the  Presidency,  there 
ought  not  to  be  even  one  citizen  base  enough  to  suggest  that  he  is 
animated  by  any  purpose  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  the  office. 

This  article  is  already  burdened  with  the  personality  of  the 
writer,  but,  as  the  evil  can  not  now  be  remedied,  I  venture  to  in- 
crease it. 

My  relations  to  General  Grant  are  those  of  sincere  friendship ; 
but,  aside  from  that  friendship,  I  recognize  no  personal  obligation 
binding  me  to  him.  When  he  tendered  me  a  place  m  hb  Cabinet, 
I  declined  it  definitively  ;  and  it  was  only  when,  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, a  further  refusal  seemed  wholly  inconsistent  with  my  duty 
as  a  citizen  and  as  a  supporter  of  the  Administration,  that  I  accepted 
office.  My  position  was  an  independent  one,  and  I  can  now  pass 
judgment  upon  General  Grant  with  entire  freedom.  Pending  the 
election  in  November  last,  I  spoke  at  Bunker  HiU;  and  what  I  then 
said  oonceming  General  Grant  I  now  repeat : 
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"  For  the  first  time  eioee  General  Grant  left  the  office  of  E 
dent,  I  speak  bis  name  in  public,  and  I  do  so  notr  becauee  I  a 
that  many  persona  from  whom  I  did  not  expect  so  early  a  reofl 
tion  of  his  character  and  services  have  announced  that  the} 
disposed  to  support  him  for  the  Presidency  in  1880,  or  indiC 
the  opinion  that  they  expect  his  nomination  and  election, 
eay,  without  assuming  anything,  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  friend 
of  General  Grant  for  many  years,  and  I  am  not  aiixioue  thai 
\^  should  be  again  President  of  the  United  States.  But  I  foresee  1 
he  is  likely  to  he  President,  I  do  not  know  that  the  purpOHi 
elect  him  is  universal,  but  it  appears  to  be  very  strong  among] 
members  of  the  Republican  party,  and  I  am  disposed  to  see  wH 
is  that  they  look  to  General  Grant.  The  instincts  of  great  bj 
of  men  usually  have  some  good  foundation,  especially  whett! 
public  sentiment  runs  for  a  long  time  in  one  direction,  and  tbelf 
no  apparent  moving  force  to  the  current.  General  Grant  baa  } 
around  the  world.  He  has  been  in  all  the  principal  countries  of! 
rope  and  of  Asia,  and  if  in  those  countries  severally  there  baa  } 
one  person,  the  ruler  perhaps,  who  has  been  estimated  as  a  mor« 
portant  personage  than  General  Grant,  it  appears  to  be  but  a  re| 
[  tion  of  what  occurred  in  Greece  when  the  question  was  taken  ai9 
"the  commanders  upon  the  question  who  was  first  and  who  wsb 
ond.  Each  oflicw  vott'd  fur  himself  first,  and  Tliemlslodus  sei> 
If  you  consider  General  Grant's  career,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
that,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  be  is  among  the  first  six  me 
whom  history  has  preserved  any  account ;  and  if  in  future 
there  shall  be  those  who  claim  for  him  the  first  place,  it  will 
be  an  estraordinary  thing.  Do  you  consider  that  he  commai 
more  men  for  a  period  of  fifteen  months  than  were  ever  u 
the  command  of  any  other  general  in  ancient  or  modem  t 
since  the  days  of  Xerxes  ?  That  the  theatre  of  his  operai 
was  as  large  as  the  entire  scope  of  Napoleon's  campaigns  1 
Egypt  to  Russia  ?  That  he  never  received  a  suggestion  o 
order  from  a  superior  in  office  after  he  became  Lieutenant-Gei 
of  the  Army  ?  That  he  never  held  a  council  of  war  ?  Tba 
conducted  operations  at  the  same  time  up  and  down  the  Hiseis 
River,  across  the  continent,  along  the  coast  from  Annapol 
Galveston,  and  penetrated  the  Confederacy  at  two  or  three  p 
at  the  same  time  ?  That  never,  never  in  the  field,  where  he 
in  command  personally,  were  the  troops  under  hie  orders  m 
though  they  were  often  shattered  and  afflicted  by  the  seTeriti 
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the  enemy's  attacks  ?  That  they  were  never  disheartened,  discour- 
aged, demoralized,  much  less  never  routed,  and  that  he  hronght  to 
a  saccessf  al  conclusion  the  greatest  war  of  modem  times  ?  Is  it 
strange,  then,  that  in  all  countries,  even  when  stripped  of  the  dig- 
nities of  office  and  the  formalities  of  power,  he  everywhere  has 
been  recognized  as  the  first  personage  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ? 
Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  strange  that  the  Republican  party 
of  this  country  turns  to  him  ?  I  have  said  this  of  Greneral  Grant, 
not  because  I  want  him  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  I  think  it 
has  responsibilities  from  which  he  may  well  shrink.  I  do  not  know 
that  an  election  will  add  to  his  fame.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  increase 
his  happiness.  But  there  have  been  times  when  even  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  Republican  assemblies,  it  was  not  easy  to  represent 
General  Orant  as  he  is — a  man  of  imperturbable  spirit,  full  of  pa- 
triotism, animated  by  a  plain  and  loving  sense  of  justice,  and  anx- 
ious— ^more  anxious,  perhaps,  than  almost  any  other  American  citizen 
— for  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
national  honor,  and  for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  country." 

Geoboe  S.  Boutwell. 
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So  mnob  light  haa  been  already  throi 


a  the  land 


qaeetial 


Ireland,  by  the  combined  exertions  of  the  New  Yo 
and  the  Irish  landlords,  that  this  brief  article  might  seem  i 
superfluous.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  light  t 
on  a  subject  is  colored  to  suit  the  chromatic  tastes  of  the  iUtu 
tor.  I  propose,  in  writing  this  article,  to  bring  the  plain  d 
of  fact  to  bear  on  the  question  under  consideration. 

A  gentleman  of  great  intelligence  told  me,  a  short  time  agoJ 
if  he  were  an  Irishman  ho  would  not  consent  for  one  day  ti 
under  British  misrule,  and  that  he  thought  the  only  remed^ 
F  Ireland  was  to  transport  the  whole  Irish  nation  bodily  over  hei 

Katurally,  I  appreciated  the  compliment  this  gentleman  paid 
in  wishing  to  have  the  whole  "  scot  and  lot "  of  us  brought  ov^ 
America.  I  could  not,  however,  agree  with  him,  either  as  to 
practicability  or  the  advisability  of  his  suggestion.  If  I  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  accomplishing  the  reforms  we  desire,  tl» 
should  say  :  Tea,  let  them  come  over  here.  They  are  not  aU 
make  themselves  a  nation,  and  they  would  best  be  merged 
another  race  which  has  known  how  to  win  its  nationality. 

Fortunately,  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Irish  are  incapable  of  gaining  eventually  all  the  refonns  they  de 
even  the  last  and  noblest  one  of  all,  the  restoration  of  their  nati 
autonomy. 

Let  us  first  look  at  emigration  in  its  practical  and  then  ii 
sentimental  bearings.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  trana 
five  millions  of  people  in  a  body  to  America.  But  what  are 
practical  effects  of  emigration  as  exemplified  in  Ireland  aSta 
famine  of  '47  ? 

The  first  effect  is  the  throwing  out  of  cultivation  of  vast  i 
of  land.  The  landlords  turn  the  farms  into  pastures,  and  ntis^ 
tie  and  sheep  for  export  to  England  ;  the  money  they  rooeiTej 
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ffor  the  most  part  oatside  the  country.  Ton  roam  orer  milM 
1  miles  of  fertile  land,  or  land  that  might  be  made  furttle,  without 
•eeong  a  bouse  or  a  human  being.  Now,  facts  have  shown  that  the 
Bjfltent  of  turning  all  the  fertile  lands  of  Ireland  into  grazing-fielda 
luu  failed  in  the  very  object  for  which  it  waa  instituted.  The 
KiDounl  of  cattle  and  sheep  raised  in  Ireland  has,  of  late  years,  been 
Meodily  decreasing,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  cereal  crops.  The 
I  lies  close  at  hand  :  Ireland  is  a  damp  country,  and,  in  many 
pait^  the  soil  holds  rain  like  a  cup.  When  kept  properly  drained, 
there  ta  do  land  in  the  world  more  fertile  than  the  great  uninhabited 
gnuing-plains  of  Ireland  ;  but,  left  a»  they  are  year  after  year,  un> 
iflrained  and  unfertilized,  nnsown  with  new  grasa-seed,  quite  neglect- 
ed, in  fact,  every  farmer  in  America  will  understand  that  they  mnst 
gntdoally  become  unfit  for  grazing.  The  consequence  is,  that  re- 
cently  less  cattle  have  been  raised  every  year,  and  that  the  propor- 
on  of  w«8te  land  increases  instead  of  diminishing. 
The  second  effect  of  the  emigration  of  1646  has  been,  strange 
to  say,  to  increase  the  competition  for  land.  The  landlords  took 
advantage  of  the  emigration  to  effect  immense  clearances  of  land, 
which  have  never  since  been  pat  under  cultivation.  Those  of  the 
peasantry  who  did  not  emigrate  wera  driven  to  the  bogs  and  the 
barren  hillsides.  In  course  of  time  the  popalation  naturally  in- 
encased  j  with  this  increase  came  greater  competition  for  land  ;  but 
the  fertSs  lands  of  the  country  were  no  longer  open  to  competitors. 
The  ares  of  ground  left  to  agriculturists  was  greatly  lessened,  and 
th«  competition,  of  course,  became  fiercer  than  ever,  though  the 
ehances  of  the  peasant  to  better  his  condition  by  renting  land  were 
"so  fewer  than  ever,  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  land. 
The  effect  of  emigration  on  wages  and  the  prices  of  produce,  as 
coDiparrd  with  rents,  has  been  peculiar.  "When  I  was  a  child,  twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  the  day-laborer's  wages  averaged  from  six  to  nine 
■hillings  a  week.  Now  they  average  from  seven  to  ten.  The  prices 
of  pivduoe  have  risen  in  a  slightly  larger  proportion,  but  rents  of 
land  have  risen  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  and  in  some  cases  five 
bundred  per  cent.  This  is  an  unnatural  condition  of  things,  and  ia 
DvrtBg,  1  believe,  to  general  ondcr-population  of  the  country,  taken 
(  a  whole,  with  over-population  in  spots.  The  induHtries  of  the 
ponntry  have  been  rendered  stagnant  by  the  constant  drain  of  able- 
bodied  labor  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and  so  wages  have 
I  but  little.  The  supply  of  labor  is  very  small  in  Ireland,  but 
ind  is  very  small  also,  and  eo  labor  is  cheap,  though  scarce, 
vot.  cxxx — NO.  881.  26 
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Herd  !s  an  artificial  state  which  must  obviously  have  be4 
about  by  some  artificial  cause.     We  consider  that  forct^  c 
tion  is  this  caoBO. 

The  practical  worthles«ness  of  emigration  as  a  penuanent  n 
df  has  been  thoroughly  proved  by  the  history  of  Ireland  fron 
to  '80.  A  certain  amount  of  the  population  traa  removed  bj 
gration,  and  a  steady  flow  of  emigration,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
been  going  on  ever  since.  Still,  here  we  ar«,  in  pretty  much 
same  position  as  we  were  in  '16.  It  needs  only  one  more  bad 
vest  to  produce  a  famine  like  that  of  '47.  What  good,  then,  I 
has  all  our  emigration  done  us  1  Supposing  there  should  be  a 
harvest  next  autumn,  and  that  the  result  should  be  the  dea^ 
emigration  of  three  millions  of  people.  Would  it  benefit  t^e 
millions  left  behind  ?  Would  it  raise  the  wages  of  labor,  wit 
industries  to  give  employment  to  labor?  Would  it  lower  Uw 
of  the  tenants,  with  still  larger  quantities  of  land  turned  into  al 
walks?  Or,  again,  even  supposing  that  the  peasantry  were  H 
rarily  benefited  by  the  departure  of  so  many  competitors,  vhat 
prevent  the  two  millions  increasing  in  the  course  of  nature  ti 
other  famine  came  along  to  scatter  them  again  to  the  winds  ?  ', 
all  this  it  is  plain  that  emigration,  unaccompanied  by  other  ) 
dies,  only  causes  a  ceaseless  repetition  of  the  same  vicioua  ciri 
events  in  Ireland. 

To  prove  that  Ireland  is  as  a  whole  immensely  nnder-poini 
I  will  give  some  comparisons  between  its  acreage  and  popn 
and  those  of  other  countnes  where  a  peasant  proprietary  pn 
and  where  the  peasants  are,  as  a  rule,  comfortable  and  oontotl 

Ireland  has  an  area  of  20,819,829  statute  acr«a,  or  &1,8T4  I 
miles.  She  has  a  population  of  6,411,416.  Guernsey  (incladii 
jacent  blands),  which  is  entirely  divided  up  into  small  agrici 
holdings,  and  which  is  quite  as  damp  and  rainy  as  Indand,  \ 
areaof  19,605  statute  acres,  and  a  population  of  33,969.  Irelat 
thuB,  in  rough  numbers,  a  population  of  one  person  to  evei^ 
acres,  while  Guernsey  has  a  population  of  nearly  two  petw 
every  acre.  Yet  Guernsey  is  prosperous,  and  Ireland  is  mw, 
Guemsoy's  peasants  are  proprietors  ;  Ireland's  peasants  are  ti- 
at-will.  If  Ireland  had  a  population  in  proportion  to  that  of  ( 
Bey,  she  would  have  45,000,000  inhabitants. 

Germany  has  an  area  in  English  square  miles  of  S13,0U^ 
ulation  of  41,058,641,  giving  a  density  of  population  <^H 
mile  of  193,  while  that  of  Ireland  is  only  169.  ^H 
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Frsnce  liu  an  urea  of  201,900  English  gqnare  miles,  and  a  popu- 
ktion  of  36,102,9*21,  or  an  average  of  about  178  to  the  square  mik- 
The  land  is  more  lubdivided  in  France  than  in  any  other  conntrr. 
The  cDltivat«d  part  of  it  couaiats  of  abont  90,000,000  acres.  ThU 
ia  divided  into  5,550,000  properties.  Of  these,  the  properties  arer- 
■gtng  600  acres  number  60,000  ;  those  averaging  00  atrrea  500,000  : 
while  there  are  5,000,000  holdings  under  six  acres.  The  peasants 
are  well  off,  conservative,  and  contented,  though  a  hundred  yeare 
ago  they  were  juat  the  reverse  ;  and  nobody  has  ever  thought  of 
nying  that  Pranc«  is  over-populatod. 

Belgium  has  an  area  of  11,267  English  square  miles,  and  %  popu- 
lation of  H,087,105,  or  451  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Italy  has  an  area  of  113,677  English  square  miles,  and  a  poputa- 
tioo  of  36,706,253,  being  237  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  Italy  arc  agriculturists. 

The  Netherlands  have  an  area  of  20,R27  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  3,674,402,  or  179  to  the  square  mile. 

Switzerland  has  an  area  of  15,233  English  square  miles,  and  a 
papulation  of  2,669,147,  giving  a  density  of  175  per  square  mile. 
The  soil  of  Switzerland  is  very  equally  divided  among  the  people, 
only  about  half  a  million  of  the  total  population  owning  no  land. 

We  see  that  in  every  instance  these  couutries  are  more  densely  pop- 
ulated than  Ireland,  yet  there  is  no  cry  of  over-population,  and  the  emi- 
palion  from  them,  except  in  the  case  of  Germany,  ia  slight.  In  Gcr- 
naoy  it  is  not  the  land  system  that  causes  emigration,  but  the  conscrip- 
tion and  the  attractions  afforded  by  tfae  free  institutions  of  America. 

Writing  in  1830,  Mr.  N.  W.  Senior,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
Icodency  of  population,  in  all  countries,  where  the  oppo5it«  is  not 
produced  by  unnatural  laws,  is  to  iucrease  with  liM  rapidity  than 
Uw  m«ans  of  subsistence — a  thesis  altogether  opposed  to  the  false 
ide*  of  MalthuB — speaks  thus  ;  "  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  present 
State  of  the  world,  compared  with  its  state  at  our  earliest  records. 
b«on«of  relative  poverty,  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase 
Baor«  rapidly  than  subsistence  must  be  admitted.  ...  If  its  means 
of  sabsistPince  have  Increased  much,  more  than  the  number  of  its 
inhabitante,  it  is  clear  not  only  that  the  proposition  is  false,  but  that 
tbe  contrary  proposition  is  true,  and  that  the  means  of  subsistence 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  population.  Now. 
what  is  the  picture  presented  by  the  earliest  records  of  those  nations 
which  are  now  civilized,  or,  whirh  is  the  same,  what  is  now  th« 
stat«  of  savage  nations?    A  state  of  habitual  poverty  and  ooca- 
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aiooal  famine.  A  acatity  population,  but  BttU  acaiUier  mean$  of 
subsistence.  .  .  .  But,  if  a  single  i;ouiitry  can  aovr  be  found,  in 
which  there  ia  now  less  poverty  than  ia  univeraal  in  a  eavsge  UMa, 
it  muat  bo  true  that,  under  tbe  circumatancea  in  whicb  tbat  coontry 
has  been  placed,  the  means  of  eabstatence  have  a  greater  tendencj 
to  increase  than  tbe  population.  Now,  this  is  the  case  in  everj 
civilized  country.  In  our  own  early  history,  famines,  and  pesti- 
lences, the  coDaeqneucea  of  famine,  constantly  occur.  At  present, 
though  our  numbers  are  trebled  or  quadrupled,  they  are  unheard  of." 

Mr.  Senior  adds,  farther  on  :  "  It  may  be  generally  stated  that 
all  that  degrades  the  character  or  diminishes  the  productive  power  of 
a  people  tenda  to  diminish  ihe  proportion  of  subsistence  to  popula- 
tion, and  vice  versa  ;  and,  conaequently,  that  a  population  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence  is,  generally  speaking, 
a  symptom  of  miagoveminent,  indicative  of  deeper-seated  evils,  of 
which  it  ia  only  one  of  the  results."  • 

It  will  bo  remarked  here  how  well  Mr.  Senior's  description  of  a 
"  savage  country  "  applies  to  Ireland  :  "  A  state  of  habitual  poverty 
and  occasional  famine" — a  "scanty  population,  and  still  scantier 
means  of  eubsiateuce."  What  a  glory  it  is  to  England  that  the  cooD- 
try  she  has  ruled  for  five  hundred  years,  and  tbat  has  been  united  to 
hef  in  the  closest  bonds  for  eighty  years,  should  be  in  this  condition  I 

Sir  Kobert  Kane,  in  his  "  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,"  abowi 
that,  even  taking  Ireland  in  her  present  condition,  without  manu- 
factures or  industries,  she  could  support  from  thirty  to  thtrty-fiTe 
millions  of  inhabitants,  provided  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had 
euflicient  inducement  held  out  to  them  to  adopt  the  best  methods 
of  farming — that  is,  provided  they  were  assured  that  the  fruits  of 
their  increased  labor  would  not  be  only  increased  rents. 

Father  Thebaud,  alluding  to  this  etatetuent  of  Sir  Robert 
Kane's,  aays,  in  his  admirable  work  on  "  The  Irish  Race,"  written  in 
1873  :  "It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  pretended  surplus  popuUtioo 
of  Ireland  is,  as  Sir  Robert  Kane  says,  a  piece  of  ^ure  tmaginaUon, 
perfectly  ideal,  and  that  it  is  its  unequal  and  not  its  aggregate 
amount  which  is  to  be  deplored." 

After  quoting  freely  from  M.  Gustavo  de  Beaumont's  work  on 
Ireland  in  support  of  this  opinion,  Father  Thebaud  goes  on  to  say  : 
"The  celebrated  French  vrriter  bad  certainly  pointed  out  what  were 
the  real  causes  of  the  distress  in  Ireland.  He  had  shown  how  falsa 
wca-e  the  pretended  oauaos  then  assigned  for  it  by  EngUshmflo ;  tw 
■  "  Politic*!  Eoooomj,"  p.  118. 
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touched  the  key-note — ^the  land-tennre ;  and,  as  a  well-wisher  to 
Ireland,  deprecating  any  new  calamities,  he  was  firmly  opposed  to 
those  various  fancy  projects  "  of  emigration  tn  mousey  suggested  by 
numerous  British  writers,  many  of  whom,  such  as  the  editors  of  the 
London  ^  Times,''  were  induced  to  promulgate  them  by  their  deep 
hatred  for  the  old  race,  which  led  them  to  represent,  under  a  modem 
garb,  the  old  Norman  and  Puritan  philanthropic  desires  of  rooting 
out  and  sweeping  off  the  Irish  from  the  land. 

"TTie  projects  of  emigration,  therefore,**  he  says,  "tr«re  mast  ea- 
gerly advanced  by  the  enemies  of  the  Irish^  their  real  friends  be- 
ing, on  the  whole,  opposed  to  the  movement  at  the  time.  But  the 
true  causes  of  Irish  misery  being  either  unseen  or  unappreciated,  or, 
if  known,  studiously  fostered,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  the 
one  aim  which  ran  all  through  the  English  policy,  of  emptying  the 
island  and  destroying  the  race,  eventually  it  did  actually  become  a 
dire  necessity  for  the  people  to  fly.** 

These  remarks,  made  in  reference  to  the  famine  of  '48,  are  just 
as  applicable  now.  The  true  friends  of  Ireland  will  be  always  op- 
posed to  forced  emigration,  and  will  therefore  devote  their  efforts 
to  removing  the  causes  of  this  emigration,  rather  than  to  making  a 
desert  of  their  country  by  promoting  it.  Why,  too,  should  Ireland  be 
the  only  struggling  nationality  in  the  world  to  which  this  preposter- 
ous suggestion  of  an  emigration  en  masse  should  have  been  made  ? 

It  is,  in  fact,  not  an  emigration  from  Ireland  to  America,  but 
an  emigration  from  the  barren  hills  of  Connaught  to  the  fertile 
lands  of  Leinster  and  Munster  that  we  want.  The  old  cry  in 
Cromwellian  days,  ^  To  hell  or  Connaught ! "  has  been  virtually 
the  cry  ever  since  in  Ireland.  The  landlords  have  been  occupied, 
without  ceasing,  in  driving  the  peasantry  from  the  best  parts  to  the 
worst  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  our  principal  aims  is  to  cause 
a  return  movement,  and  this  can  only  be  produced  by  causing  large 
quantities  of  grazing-land,  in  the  eastern  and  middle  counties,  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  by  facilitating  the  purchase  of  it 
by  the  western  peasantry. 

One  of  the  natural  effects  of  the  depopulating  of  fertile  parts, 
and  the  overcrowding  of  barren  parts,  which  prevail  in  Ireland,  is 
a  fictitious  value  for  agricultural  land.  The  increased  fierceness  of 
competition,  already  alluded  to  as  arising  from  this  unnatural  ar- 
rangement, is  the  cause.  But  the  fierce  competition  is  made  still 
fiercer  by  the  abnormal  state  of  the  trades  and  manufactures  of 
Ireland.    The  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  and  the  condi- 
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tlon  of  the  manufaotnring  ones  react  mutually  on  each  ( 
may,  I  think,  be  laid  dowa  as  an  axiom  that  the  mannfactuiii 
indnatriea  of  a  country  can  not  be  Sourisbing  when  agriculture 
depresaed.  Id  the  same  way  stagnation  of  the  manufactoring  i 
teresta  injures  the  agricuitural  olasaes.  Most  of  the  prohibitions 
Irish  industries  have  been  removed,  and  laudable  attempts  are  t 
iug  made  by  well-meaning  persona  to  revive  some  of  them. 
ia,  however,  useless  to  attempt  to  revive  manufactures  in  Irelai 
unless  one  of  two  oonditions  be  fulfilled.  Either  the  agricultn 
ayatem  must  be  in  a  free,  wholeaome,  and  natural  condition,  or  i 
menae  sums  of  money  muat  be  spent  by  the  Imperial  Govemmi 
in  fostering  Irish  industries  of  all  kinds.  As  regarda  agricultun 
tenant-at-will  system,  with  rents  paid  in  cash,  and  the  losa  ihrot 
bad  harvests,  etc.,  falling  on  the  tenant  alone,  is  the  least  free  i 
the  least  wholesome  of  all  systems.  We  can  not,  therefore,  ti 
for  any  permanent  improvement  in  Irish  industries  until  the  eoil 
the  country  has  been  made  free,  or  until  England  has  restored 
Ireland  all  the  money  of  which  she  has  robbed  her  in  suppresa 
her  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  manufactures  are  drt 
ing,  we  can  not  expect  any  dimination  in  the  tremendous  comp 
tion  for  land. 

Here,  therefore,  we  find  two  causes  cooperating  to  impore 
Ireland.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  English  GoTentmen 
foster,  by  liberal  pecuniary  aid,  the  indnatries  it  so  long  suppres 
The  English  Government  has  never  done  this,  and  ia  not  likel 
do  it.  On  the  contrary,  for  every  aix  million  pounds  sterling  ■ 
it  takes  out  of  Ireland  in  revenue,  it  returns  but  four  million  ai 
half.  If  the  Government  did  its  duty,  and  extended  to  Ireland 
financial  help  in  her  industries  which  it  owea  her  as  a  mere  d«b 
honesty,  the  effect  on  agricultural  interests  would  show  itse) 
once.  The  immense  number  of  cottier  tenants  in  the  west  who 
tivate  one  or  two  acres  of  sterile  ground,  and  pay  their  rents  by  g 
over  to  England  to  work  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  leaving  1 
women  to  attend  to  their  own  little  patches,  would  be  dmn 
this  land,  which  in  England  would  rent  at  about  one  shiUing 
acre,  but  which  in  Ireland  rents  all  the  way  from  five  sbilliag 
ten  shillings  the  acre,  and  their  labor  would  be  direct«d  into  c 
nels  profitable  to  Ireland.  The  artificially  high  rents  of  those  ti 
mountain  holdings  would  then  fall  to  their  proper  level. 

Again,  a  change  in  the  Land  laws,  such  as  an  act  CQin|ri 
sale  on  reasonable  terms  of  lands  held  I 


'  absentees,  or  b 
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would  floon  react  most  favorsltly  on  Irish  m&aufactares,  by 
incTttBing  the  buying  power  of  the  agricultural  classes,  who  form 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  population.  In  either  case,  however,  Eng- 
laixl  would  have  to  supply  the  money.  She  would  have  to  put  her 
liaada  in  her  own  pockets  and  retransfer  to  Ireland  the  money  she 
hu  stolen  from  ber.  Here  is  England's  dilemma.  She  mast  ^ve 
money  to  help  Iiisb  industries,  or  she  mast  give  money  to  rcfonn 
IreUod's  land-tenore.  It  is  very  plain  that  she  will  do  neither,  if 
help  it.  A3  time  goes  by,  however,  it  may  be  possible  to 
bring  such  gentle  extraneous  pressure  to  bear  upon  her  as  may  mate- 
mlly  alter  her  present  intentions. 

I  said  above  that  the  expropriation  of  absentees  and  of  corpora- 
tions would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  Irish  trade.    I  beliere   - 
no  system  of  land  reform  will  be  of  much  use  to  Ireland  which  does 
not  include  the  erpropriation  of  both  these  classes  of  owners. 

There  is  no  use  in  any  scheme  that  has  been  proposed,  unless  such 
colossal  bloodsuckers  as  these  absentee  landlords  and  corporations 
be  snmmarily  abolished.  Here  is  a  drain  of  ^6,000,000  going  on 
every  year  which,  if  it  existed  in  America  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  population,  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  £54,000,000,  or,  in 
round  niimbem,  8270,000,000,  It  would  be  imposBible  for  the  Irish 
Land-Leagners  to  entertain  the  Idea  of  any  programme  that  did  not 
at  any  rate  disestablish  the  absentee  landlord  and  the  absentee  cor- 
poration. We  therefore  demand  first  the  expropriation  of  the  ab- 
•entees.  Resident  corporations  and  non-improving  resident  land-  , 
lords  might  follow  in  due  order.  By  that  time  the  rest  of  the  land- 
lords might  have  become  willing  to  sell,  and  no  further  compulsion 
migbt  be  needed. 

Having  thus  touched  generally  upon  two  or  three  of  the  princi- 
pal points  connected  with  the  land-tenure,  I  should  like  to  go  a  lit- 
tl«  into  the  details  of  the  agitation  commenced  over  a  year  ago  by 
tbs  Land  League.  The  objects  of  the  League,  as  announced  at  the 
public  meeting  at  which  it  was  first  formed,  are:  1.  To  promote 
organisation  among  the  tenant  farmers  ;  2.  To  defend  those  threat- 
ened with  eviction  for  refusing  to  pay  extortionate  rents  ;  3.  To 
facilitate  the  working  of  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act ;  4.  To 
obtain  such  a  reform  of  the  laws  relating  to  land  as  will  enable 
every  tecoant  to  become  the  owner  of  his  holding,  by  paying  a  fair 
rent  for  a  limited  number  of  years.  "  It  only  remains,  then,"  says 
O'Coaiwr  Power,  in  his  article  on  the  "  Land  Agitation,"  in  tho 
"Nineteenth  Century,"  for  December,  1879,  "  to  posh  forward  with 
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the  utmost  energy  those  minor  reforms  framed  to  mitigate  the  evUl 
of  the  eiiBting  system,  such  as  the  abolition  of  all  artificial  restrictioDB 
on  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail,  the  more  efficient  working  of  the  Bright  elausee  of 
the  Land  Act,  and  the  reclamation  and  distribution  of  the  waste  lands, 
while  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  maia  object  of  emancipating  the 
entire  agricultural  population  from  the  power  of  landlordism." 

This  "  main  object,"  with  whi»;h  O'Connor  Power  winds  up,  the 
Land-Leaguers  contemplate  bringing  about  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  emancipation  of  the  Prussian  peasantry  was  brought 
about  by  Hardcnberg.  Hardenberg  had  to  abolish  feudalism  and 
landlordism  both  at  one  blow.  This  be  did  by  the  famous  edict  of 
1811,  entitled  "An  Edict  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Relations  be- 
tween Landlord  and  Tenant."  In  the  preamble  to  this  edict  the 
King  of  Prussia  uses  the  following  remarkable  words  : 

"  We,  Frederick  William,  by  the  grace  of  tiod  King  of  Prussia, 
having  convinced  ourselves  both  by  personal  experience  in  our  own 
domains  and  by  that  of  many  lords  of  manors  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  have  accrued  both  to  the  lord  and  to  the  peasant  by 
the  transformation  of  peasant-holdings  into  property,  and  the  com- 
mutation of  the  rents  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  indemnity,  and  having 
consulted  in  regard  to  this  weighty  matter  experienced  farmers, 
ordain  and  decree  as  follows  : 

"  That  all  tenants  of  hereditary  holdings,  whatever  the  size  of 
the  holdings,  shall  by  the  present  edict  become  the  proprietors  of 
their  holdings  after  paying  to  the  landlord  the  indemnity  fixed  by 
this  edict." 

The  peasant  was  made  absolute  proprietor  of  two  thirds  of  his 
holding,  and  the  other  third  was  given  over  to  the  landlord  &b  in- 
demnity for  all  the  dues,  services,  etc.,  which  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem the  lord  was  entitled  to.  For  the  other  two  thirds  of  the  land, 
the  (rovemment  compensated  the  lord  by  issuing  to  him  bonds  bear- 
ing four  per  cent,  interest ;  the  tenants  repaid  the  state  the  principal 
and  interest  of  these  bonds  by  annual  installments  of  five  per  cent., 
extending  over  forty-one  years,  after  which  all  payments  ceased. 

Mr.  Kay,  in  his  "Social  Condition  of  England  and  Europe^" 
writes  :  "  Before  the  Prussian  Government  was  induced  to  try  tlw 
great  experiment  of  enabling  the  peasants  to  obtain  land,  and  of 
creating  a  great  class  of  peasant  proprietors,  it  endeavored  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  agriculture  throughout  the  kingdom,  by 
advancing  great  sums  of  money  to  the  great  landed  proprioton  "— 
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dmilarty  to  what  the  English  Gbvemment  is  doing  now  in  making 
Urge  loans  to  the  Irish  land-owners,  to  improve  their  estates  and 
carry  on  works  with — ''  with  the  view  of  enabling  them  to  intro- 
duce better  systems  of  farming  upon  their  lands.  Reichsperger 
says :  ^  Frederick  IL  gave  away  very  considerable  sums  of  money 
for  the  encooragement  of  agricultore.  According  to  the  Minister, 
Yon  Stertzbergy  between  the  years  of  1763  and  1786,  the  sums 
adyanced  in  this  manner  amounted  to  24,399,838  thalers.'  ^And 
yet,'  says  Thaer,  *  these  sums  of  money  have  in  reality  done  no 
good,  but  haye  often,  indeed,  been  most  injurious  in  their  effects."* 

^^  It  was  by  introducing  the  system  of  small  properties,''  says 
Mr.  Kay,  on  page  91  of  yoL  L  of  the  same  work,  ^'  that  the  great 
ministers  of  Prussia,  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  raised  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  peasants  of  Prussia  and  Prussian  Poland,  from  a  state 
previously  analogous  to  that  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  the  present 
day,  to  their  present  happy  and  flourishing  condition. 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  he  continues,  ^Uhat  five  acres,^tli|iv 
property  of  an  inteUigent  peasant,  who  farms  it  himself,  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  peasants  have  learned  to  farm,  will  always  produce 
much  more  per  acre  than  an  equal  number  of  acres  wUl  do  when 
farmed  by  a  mere  leasehold  tenant." 

Mr.  Kay,  after  enumerating  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietorship,  makes  the  following  just 
and  weighty  observations  on  the  Irish  problem  :  ''  Until  we  can 
find,"  says  he,  ^^  an  Irish  Stein  or  an  Irish  Hardenberg,  who  will 
grant  the  Irish  people  free  trade  in  land,  by  preventing  its  being 
tied  up  by  settlements,  and  who  will  interest  the  peasants  and  farm- 
ers of  Ireland  in  preserving  the  public  tranquillity  and  in  improv- 
ing the  agriculture  of  the  country,  we  shall  have  done  nothing^ 
poiUivelj/  nothingy  for  Ireland."  I  commend  this  last  statement  to 
the  special  attention  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

I  have  said  thus  much  to  show  the  direction  of  the  objects  and 
ideas  of  the  Land-Leaguers.  I  must  now  add  that  the  cause  which 
most  immediately  gave  birth  to  the  Land  League,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  was  the  refusal  of  the  majority  of  Irish  landlords  to  reduce 
their  rents,  spite  of  the  rapidly  approaching  famine. 

The  English  landlords,  always  less  grasping  than  Irish  landlords, 
had  quietly  reduced  their  rents  in  England  all  round,  months  be- 
fore, thus  avoiding  any  complications  with  their  tenants.  Not  so 
the  Irish  landlords.  They  saw,  of  course,  as  well  as  the  English 
ones  did,  that  the  harvest  would  be  a  failure,  but,  having  always 
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been  accustomed  to  take  the  last  pound  of  flesb,  they  ibonght  I 
could  do  it  again.  This  tiioe,  howerer,  thanks  to  the  manly  att^ 
taken  by  the  tenants,  they  have  been  disappointed. 

It  waa  well  known  in  Ireland,  last  July,  that  a  famine  was  ijJ 
table.  Members  of  Parliament  dinned  it  into  the  ears  of  the  \ 
emment.  ProfeBBOrs  of  political  economy  declared  it  could  n 
to  come.  As  time  went  on,  the  pitiless  rains  destroyed  the  last  ^ 
hopes  of  saving  at  least  something.  Then  it  was  that  we  aske^ 
landlords  what  they  Intended  to  do.  The  answer  was  not  a  t^ 
one.  They  intended  to  collect  their  rents  as  usual,  and,  if  the  j 
pie  could  not  pay,  to  evict. 

Undoubtedly,  if  they  had  been  left  to  work  their  own  St 
will,  if  the  tenant-farmers  had  not  been  organized  for  the  puM 
of  eelf-preaervation,  their  programme — their  foolish,  short-sigl 
programme,  looking  at  it  merely  from  the  point  of  Tiew  of  I 
own  interests — would  have  been  carried  out.  On  the  part  o^ 
people,  there  would  have  been  a  resort  to  assassination  ;  some  I 
lords,  agents,  and  bailiffs  would  probably  have  been  shot ;  the  i 
would  have  been  ovurwhelraed  with  torrents  of  denu&ciatioiu 
an  immense  tide  of  emigration  would  have  already  set  in,  sweJ 
away  all  the  best  and  most  vigorous  of  our  people  ;  while  the  h 
of  starvation  in  Ireland  itself,  bad  as  they  are,  would  have  be4 
tensiGed  a  hundred-fold. 

If  these  disasters  have  been  in  a  great  measure  averted, 
think  we  can  claim  that  it  has  been  owing,  directly  and  indire 
to  the  Land  League.  This  body  has,  from  the  beginning,  taka 
the  position  that,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  famine  before 
the  duty  of  the  tenant  was  first  to  preserve  the  Uvea  of  himself 
his  family.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  him  to  keep  as  a 
money  as  wonld  support  him  and  his  family  till  the  next  harvest, 
only  to  pay  to  the  landlord,  as  rent,  what  he  had  left  after  doiii 

After  teaching  the  tenant  that  be  must  save  his  own  life 
the  lives  of  his  children,  the  next  object  of  the  Land  Leagae  w 
show  him  bow  to  do  this.  Its  advice  to  the  farmer,  "Keep  a 
grip  on  your  homestead,"  has  become  proverbial.  How  did  it 
pose  that  the  farmer  should  obey? 

The  League  calculated  on  the  landlords  at  last  percej 
that  their  best  chances  lay  in  keeping  their  tenants,  even  at 
rents,  rather  than  in  evicting  them,  and  going  into  the  nnproft 
businesB  of  grazing  ;  for,  not  being  able  to  get  any  tenants  1| 
the  places  of  those  evicted,  that  was  the  only  resource  left  th4 
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Action  of  Buch  a  large  maJDrily  of  taodlordB,  in  r«dncing  ' 
Ihsir  renu,  ajter  the  League  bad  been  formed,  and  the  sy»l«m  of 
puuve  reBistance  fairly  ostabliabed,  showB    tbat  ibey  did  finally 
recogniM  tho  sitaation,  and  that  tbey  determined  to  make  the  beol 
of  it. 

In  fact,  Amerioau  competition  has  entirely  altered  the  oltannel 
of  landlord  interests.  It  does  not  pa^  the  Irisb  landlord  any  longer 
to  fill  the  places  of  bin  tenants  with  cattle  ;  and,  as  American  com- 
petition increases,  and  grazlng-land  in  Ireland  deterioratea  from 
neglect,  the  cattle-raising  business  will  soon  scarcely  pay  expenses. 
It  is,  therefore,  rather  political  motives  than  pecaniary  ones  tbat 
a  certain  number  of  Irish  landlords,  who  are  also  Tory  poli- 
»,  anxious  for  the  emigration  of  their  tenantry.  The  next 
general  election  is  imminent,  and  if  the  emigration  of  a  safficteot 
nomber  of  electors  of  Nationalistic  politics  to  insure  a  Tory  victory 
oonld  be  brought  about,  the  Irish  Conservative  landlord  would  will- 
ingly Bubmit  to  temporary  financial  loss.  Emigration,  they  know, 
woold  injure  their  pockets  for  the  time  being,  but  they  think  it 
would  eyentually  be  their  salvation,  by  eliminating  from  the  conn- 
try  all  tbe  young,  fiery  element  which  will  not  lie  down  quietly 
under  misery.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  all  tho  offers  made  by 
Iriah  landlords  to  send  emigrants  over  here — if  their  passage-tickets 
be  paid  by  benevolent  Americans — they  do  not  offer  to  send  chil- 
dren or  old  people,  but  young  men  and  women,  the  brain,  blood, 
and  nnew  of  the  country,  the  very  people  who,  under  natural 
conditions,  would  be  considered  the  greatest  possible  loss  to  any 
oonntry. 

Tbe  Land  League  saw  through  this  design,  and  defeated  it  by 
their  advice  to  the  people  to  resist  being  compelled  to  emigrate.  It 
told  them  to  refuse  to  pay  extortionate  rents — that  is,  rents  they 
oonld  not  pay  and  at  the  same  time  feed  their  families ;  it  told 
tbem  to  refuse  to  leave  their  homes  unless  forcibly  ejected,  so  that 
winter  might  not  find  them  without  a  shelter  to  their  heads  ;  and  it 
told  them  to  refuse  to  rent  farms  from  which  other  tenants  had 
1m«ii  evicted.  By  compliance  with  this  advice  twelve  millions  of 
doUan  have  been  kept  in  the  pockets  of  the  tenantry,  and  the  fam- 
ine hsa  been  diminished  by  that  amount.  The  simple  piece  of  ad- 
vice, "  Keep  a  good  grip  on  your  homesteads,"  has  thus  done  more 
In  st>ving  off  the  famine  than  all  the  relief  funds  pat  together.  It 
luM  also  saved  the  lives  of  landlords  and  agents  ;  it  has  roused  the 
1e  to  a  true  sense  of  the  power  they  can  wield  by  comparatively 


peaceable  means  ;  it  has  brought  many  landlords  to  their  sent 
will  end,  we  believe,  by  bringing  them  all  to  their  eensee.  Fii 
it  has  brought  the  two  greatest  statesmen  of  England,  Glad 
and  John  Bright,  to  a  perception  of  how  much  yet  remains 
done  to  Ireland.  And  not  only  these  two,  but  innnmerable  I 
thinkers  now  acknowledge  that  an  immeDsc  deal  must  yet  be 
before  Ireland  can  he  satisfied. 

It  ia  useless  to  say  that  telling  the  tenants  to  pay  no  rentl 
famine  year,  nnless  they  get  a  suffieieot  reduction  to  enable  i 
to  live,  is  communistic  and  revolutionary.  It  is  no  more  em 
nistic  than  to  compel  the  owner  of  a  private  board  of  provisio 
board  a  wreck  to  share  it  with  Iiis  starving  companions.  The 
ervatton  of  property  is  secondary  to  the  preservation  of 
Where  a  whole  community  is  in  danger  from  the  selfish  act* 
a  small  minority,  this  axiom  applies  with  full  force. 

An  able  letter  that  appeared  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  "  B 
Globe,"  on  the  subject  of  tlae  compulsory  expropriation  of  the 
lorda  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  with  the  full  consent  of  her  B 
Majesty,  furnishes  ua  here  with  an  apt  illustration,  more  recent 
the  action  of  Hardenberg.  Prince  Edward's  Island  is  not  a 
large  place,  but  it  is  the  principle  that  weighs,  not  the  size  d 
country. 

"  In  187S,"  says  the  writer,  "  the  Legislature  of  Prince  EdW 
Island  passed  an  act  compelling  the  landlords  of  that  provinc 
sell  their  estates  to  their  tenants,  upon  'terms  just  and  equitaM 
the  tenants,  as  well  as  to  the  proprietors.'  This  act  received 
royal  and  formal  assent  of  ber  Majesty,  through  her  representi 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  tinder  its  provisions  the  ■» 
of  the  land  was  irrevocably  settled,  and  the  landlord  was  pai^ 
price  set  upon  it  by  the  commission.  .  .  .  For  a  century  the  prol 
of  Prince  Edward's  Island  was  under  the  vicious  system  of  | 
lordism.  .  .  .  The  evil,  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  originated  ' 
the  Imperial  Government  ;  and  it,  too,  was  responsible  for  the] 
tinuance  of  the  evil.  Neariy  the  whole  island,  we  are  toldj 
alienated  in  one  day  by  the  Crown,  in  very  large  grants,  ehiej 
absentees,  just  as  millions  of  acres  in  Ireland  were  taken  froni 
rightful  owners  and  given  to  the  followers  of  Cromwell  and  oq 
The  people  of  the  island  never  admitted  the  rights  of  the  propi 
to  hold  the  land,  and  they  kept  up  the  agitation  of  the  land 
tion  from  the  day  it  waa  originally  granted  in  1767.  No 
were  left  untried  to  get  rid  of  the  incubus.     Petition  after 
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was  laul  St  tlie  foot  of  the  throne.  Tbe  people  met  in  masses,  and 
prayed  for  relief  ;  but  the  official  ear  was  deaf,  though  always  open 
to  the  complaints  an<I  representations  of  landholders  and  their  eatel- 
litos,  who  were  ever  scnsitiye  to  their  imaginary  rights,  but  totally 
obliviuaa  of  the  groans  of  an  oppressed  people."  So  similar  was 
their  coodition  to  that  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  it  was  seriously 
proposed  at  one  time  to  have  the  name  of  the  island  changed  to 
that  of  "New  Ireland."  "Frequently,  as  iu  Ireland  to^ay,  tbe 
people  forcibly  resisted  the  collection  of  rents  ;  and  on  one  occasion 
troops  were  transported  to  tbe  island  to  suppress  the  disturbance. 
Thus,  for  a  century  almost,  did  the  struggling  people  protest  against 
tbe  wrongs  under  which  they  were  suffering,  .  .  .  the  landlords 
frustrated  every  attempt  at  redress.  .  .  .  But  the  end  came" — 
tbe  eotopnlsory  land-purchase  act  of  1875. 

>ving  the  subject  of  the  temporary  remedies  which  the  agitation 
of  tbe  Land  League  has  procured  for  Ireland's  distress,  we  will  now 
examine  the  permanent  remedy  which  the  League  desires  to  apply. 

This,  in  brief,  b  that  the  Government  should  lend  money  to  the 
farmera  at  low  interest,  to  be  repaid  by  installments  extending  over 
a  period  of  tbirty-fiTe  years,  to  enable  them  to  buy  up  their  farms. 

Mr.  Brigbt's  plan  for  creating  a  peasant  proprietary  is  good,  so 
fw  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  be  of  any  use  except 
to  qnito  a  small  section  of  tbe  Irish  peasantry.  Ue  falls  into  tbe 
■auM  mistakes  as  he  made  in  the  Land  Act  clauses.  To  prove  this 
■tatvment,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  examine  the  results  of  theee 
Bright  clauses,  and  endeavor  to  point  out  how  they  have  failed. 

PartA  second  and  third  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870  deal  with  the 
nls  of  land  to  the  occupying  tenants,  and  contain  the  provisions 
OommoDty  known  as  the  Bright  clauses.  Part  second  contains  pro- 
inlended  to  meet  the  case  of  the  sale  of  individual  holdings 
lo  the  occupiers  by  mutual  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
Tb«sa  clauses  empower  a  landlord,  being  only  a  tenant  for  life  or 
otbei  limited  owner,  to  agree  with  any  tenant  for  tbe  sale  of  bis 
holding,  and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 

give  the  tenant  an  absolute  conveyance  in  fee  simple.  Fart 
Ihiid  deals  with  the  purchase  by  tenants  of  their  holdings,  where 

eotire  estate  has  been  ordered  to  be  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court.     Section  45  provides  that,  wh«n  an  estate  has  been  thus  or- 
to  be  sold,  the  Board  of  Worka  may  advance,  to  any  tenant 
of    purchasing   his   holding,   a  sum    not   exceeding  two 
of  tbe  purchase- money  of  the  holding.    The  Board  is  to 
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take  a  charge  for  the  money  so  advunced  on  tl 
tbe  form  of  an  annaitv  equal  to  five  per  ceot.  < 
which  annuity  pays  off  principal  and  interest  in  thirty-fiTe  3 
Then,  by  section  46  it  is  provided  that,  on  the  sale  of  entire  ei 
by  the  Court,  the  Court  shall, "  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  tbe ' 
ests  of  the  persons  interested  in  the  estates,  or  the  pnrchMe-B 
thereof,  afford,  by  the  formation  of  lots  for  saJc  or  otbenrii 
reasonable  facilities  to  occupying  tenants  deetrona  of  porofa 
their  holdings."  The  second  part  of  the  act,  dealing  with  th< 
of  individual  holdings  in  porsoancc  of  agreement  originatit^ 
nde  of  the  Court,  has  proved  wholly  inoperative.  One  O 
chief  reasons  is,  that  the  cost  of  investigating  the  title  to  bb^ 
erally  of  selling  one  holding  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  ll 
tically  the  same  as  the  cost  of  selling  the  entire  estate.  Tfait 
where  the  entire  estate  is  sold,  generally  forms  only  a  bduI 
centage  on  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money  ;  but,  where  %  1 
small  holding  is  sold  by  itself,  the  cost  is  simply  rainon& 
renders  it  practically  impossible  for  individnal  tenants  of 
farms  to  purchase  their  holdings  under  the  provisions  of  put  ■ 

Part  third  is  not  bo  open  to  this  objection  as  to  oosta,  eu 
only  deals  with  cases  where  entire  estates  are  sold.  It  has 
taken  advantage  of  in  a  few  isolated  cases  ;  but,  having  r^ 
the  great  number  of  estates  which  have  been  sold  in  the  L 
Estates  Coort  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  and  to  thi 
few  instances  in  which  the  provisions  of  part  third  have 
availed  of,  they  also  may  be  said  to  have  proved  a  deoidtdjM 
The  causes  of  this  failure  are  mainly  the  following,  t" 
construction  put  by  the  judges  of  the  Landed  Estates  I 
the  clause  directing  them  to  afford  facilities  to  tenants^ 
purchase,  by  dividing  the  property  into  lots,  etc.  ; 
tion  offered  to  the  working  of  the  clauses  by  landlord  owoon 
S.  The  fact  of  the  advance  by  the  Board  to  tenants  being  li 
to  two  thirds  of  the  purchase-money. 

1.  In  construing  section  46  of  the  act,  the  judges  of  the 
ed  Estates  Court  held  that  they  were  bound  to  regard  fir 
interest  of  the  owner  and  his  incumbrances,  and  they  do 
to  divide  the  property  into  lots  for  the  tenants  when  the  doi 
might  in  any  wise  prejudice  the  sale  of  the  whole.  For  exi 
suppose  that  some  of  the  tenants  desired  to  buy  their  holding 
the  rest  did  not.  In  such  cases,  it  was  urged  by  the  landlord 
if  the  estate  were  divided  into  lots  so  ss  to  suit  the  ttaxuA 
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wialied  to  bay  their  farma,  this  voald  leave  an  Invgular  remnanL 
to  dispose  of,  with  the  possible  result  of  the  sale  realizing  less  than 
if  the  entire  estate  were  sold  together.  The  Court  held  in  favor  of 
thfl  Undlords,  with  the  result  that  section  46  was  practicallj  ren- 
dered inoperative,  except  in  the  very  rare  ease  where  aU  the  tenants 
ia  a  position  to  buy. 

Bat,  even  wher«  all  the  tenants  were  able  and  willing  to  bay, 
aod  bid  the  highest  price,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  landlord 
wu  trttll  averse  to  allowing  them  to  purchase.  The  Irish  laod- 
Dwnen  are  a  privileged  and  exclusive  class.  The  holding  of  large 
with  it  certain  privileges  and  social  advantages 
vbich  have  no  parallel  in  America.  The  English  land  laws  bear 
strong  evidence  of  the  anxiety  of  the  land-owning  aristocracy  to 
prevent  that  breaking  up  of  estates  which  would  destroy  their 
class  ascendancy.  It  is,  therefore,  bat  natural  that  the  Irish  land- 
lords should  obstruct  any  provisions  having  for  their  object  the 
anbetitntton  of  a  system  of  peasant  proprietors  for  the  present 
feudal  ayatem  of  land-tenure.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of 
this  obstruction  occurred  in  the  well-known  Harene  Estate  case. 
WbeD  the  estate  was  pat  op  for  sale  in  court,  two  gentlemen  acting 
oo  behalf  of  the  tenants  offered  £81,500  for  the  entire  estate.  A 
nngbboring  landlord  offered  £81,000.  The  owner  preferred  to 
~  one  of  his  own  class,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  £500.  The 
Estates  Court  Judge,  however,  held  that,  under  the  Bright 
r  the  act,  he  had  power  to  give  the  tenants  a  preference, 
the  owner  did  not  thereby  sustain  any  pecuniary  loBS. 
therefore,  declared  the  trust«es  for  the  tenants  to  be  the 
of  the  estate.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  Appeal  Conrt 
the  decision  of  the  Landed  Estates  Conrt  Judge  waa 
The  tenants  tried  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
tlwir  appeal  was  dismissed  upon  a  technical  ground. 

&.  Owing,  in  the  main,  to  the  system  of  land  laws  under  which 
they  tire,  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  able 
to  pni  by  money.  It  might  often  happen  that  a  tenant  would  be 
anxioos  to  purchase  his  holding,  and  both  able  and  willing  to  pay 
off  the  purchase-money  by  annnal  installments  extending  over  a  suf- 
ficiently long  period,  and  yet  might  not  be  able  to  pay  down  imme- 
diately as  large  a  sum  as  one  third  of  the  purchase-money.  In  such 
casee,  th«  Government,  if  satiaGed  of  the  respectability  and  industry 
of  tJie  tenant,  would  be  safe  in  advancing  three  fourths,  or  four 
fifths,  or  the  whole  of  the  parch ase -money,  taking  the  repayment 
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by  iiiBtallments  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Brigiit  clauses. 
certainty  of  being  uudieturbed  while  the  installmenU  were 
and  the  prospect  of  becoming  absolute  owner  after  a  certain  an 
of  years,  would  stimulate  the  prospective  proprietor  to  eS 
dinary  efforts  to  pay  the  installments.  He  wonld  have  a  fixed 
to  pay,  instead  of  a  sum  that  could  be  raised  any  time  at  the  ci 
of  his  landlord,  and  be  would  feel  that  he  waa  working  for  hi 
and  not  merely  to  make  rent  for  his  landlord.  The  success,  ti 
the  act  which  made  the  tenants  of  the  Irish  Church  lands  pv 
tors  of  their  farms,  has  been  as  remarkable  as  the  failure  0 
Bright  clauses.  About  four  fifths  of  the  entire  number  of  h<A 
sold  have  been  purchased  by  the  occnpiers,  and  interest  an 
Btallments  have  been  regularly  pud  during  the  hard  times, 
instance  of  the  Church-land  sales  Is  valuable  as  showing  thi 
sense  of  security  and  the  prospect  of  ownership  have  the  san 
feet  upon  the  Irish  peasant  as  they  have  been  proved  to  en 
upon  the  peasantry  of  France  and  other  European  couatriea. 
deed,  one  should  have  thought  that  this  might  fairly  have 
assumed  without  proof,  yet  it  has  been  vigorously  denied  li 
Irish  landlords.  From  the  statements  contained  in  the  lette; 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  Lord  Dnnraven,  and  others,  it  wonld  seem  as  tl 
the  Irish  peasants  were  a  very  abnormal  race.  It  would  seen 
the  landlords  would  be  quite  willing  to  have  a  system  of  pfl 
proprietors  in  Ireland,  if  they  thought  it  would  do  any  good, 
they  are  quite  sure  it  would  not  do  any  good.  The  cause  ol 
evil  is  the  character  of  the  people,  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  i 
Stream,  overpopulation,  anything,  in  fact,  escept  the  land  laws, 
cording  to  these  gentlemen,  the  Irish  peasant  must  be  of  a 
generous  nature  indeed.  He  is  just  as  willing  to  work  for  hiB  | 
lord  as  for  himself.  He  alone  is  willing  to  work  as  hard  whfl 
knows  that  he  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  deprived  of  the  i 
of  his  industry  by  an  increase  of  rent  as  when  he  knows  that  1 
certain  to  enjoy  those  fruits  himself.  There  can,  perhaps,  b 
stronger  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  the  landlord  case  than  th« 
that  the  champions  of  landlordism  have  been  obliged  to  hai 
course  to  such  arguments  as  these. 

Having  given  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Bright  clauses,  aa 
reasons  that  have  made  them  a  failure,  I  would  point  out  c< 
remedies  that  at  least  would  make  them  workable,  thongh 
remedies  would  by  no  means  be  an  adequate  settlement  of  th« 
land  question : 
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1.  A  Board  o(  Commissioners  should  be  cBtablisbtid  in  Dublin, 
I  irho3«  doty  it  wonld  be  to  buy  entire  estates  in  the  Lauded  Eetates 
I  Court,  and  then  take  ibeir  own  time  to  sell  tliese  estates  in  lots  to 
I  the  occupying  tenants. 

2.  Tbe  Judge  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  abould  be  empow- 
I ered  to  sell  the  estate  to  the  Board,  uotuithstanding  uiy  objection 

■  by  the  owner,  not  only  wbeu  they  bid  the  highest  price,  but  also 
t  when  they  bid  as  high  a  price  as  any  other  bidder. 

8,  Proviaion  abould  lie  made  for  advaucing  to  the  tenants  a  sum 

\  not  to  exceed  (say)  five  sixths  of  the  purchase-money  to  be  paid  by 

I  them,  such  advance  to  be  repaid  by  them  in  installments,  in  a  man- 

ir  similar  to  that  provided  by  the  Bright  clauses. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  examination  of  the  Bright 

Idftiifies,  that  the  same  errors  which  made  them  abortive  liave  been 

■  Iitoorporated  by  John  Bright  in  his  present  scheme  for  establishing 

t  pcuant  proprietary.     He  docs  not  make  it  compulsory  on  any 
a  except  the  English  corporations  to  sell  their  lands  to  their 
1^  and  be  makes  no  provision  for  advancing  the  ivhole  of  the 
money  to  those  tenants  wbo,  from  causes  beyond  their 
\  W  imable  to  pay  down  in  a  lump  the  one  fourth  purchasc- 
irbich  bis  scheme  would  oblige  them  to  pay.     He  says  in  his 
rable  speech  at  Manchester  :  *'  Well,  then,  remember  that 
a  tenants,  having  all  these  traditions,  are  tlocking  about  the 
mtry,  that  they  are  all  tenants-at-will  nearly,  that  they  arc  snb- 
I  joot  to  the  fiercest  competition  for  land,  and  that  there  is  no  other 

■  industry  for  them  except  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  the  linen  eonn- 
I  try.  There  is  no  other  industry  for  them,  or  almost  none,  and 
I  therefore  they  struggle  for  the  bit  of  land  they  hold  as  being  their 
I  ooly  chance  of  living."  And  yet  he  proposes  that  these  poverty- 
Istrioken,  famine-stricken  people  should  be  compelled  to  pay  down 
■in  a  lamp  one  fourth  of  the  entire  purchase-money  of  their  hold- 

■  inga !  "  If  a  farmer  rents  a  holding  worth  £400,"  he  says,  "  let  tie 
I  Ooremraent  advance  him  £300,  and  let  him  pay  down  the  remain- 
I  ing  £100,"  But  where,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  the  average 
I  Coonaught  or  l^Iunster  farmer,  crippled  by  season  after  .season  of 
t  hard  times,  high  rents,  and  low  prices  for  farm  produce,  to  find  this 
IxIWJ,  unless  he  borrows  it  at  usurious  interest?  No  ;  Mr.  Bright 
Bjnost  go  two  steps  further,  before  the  Irish  can  accept  hia  plan,  cx- 
loeilent  aa  the  principle  of  it  is.     He  must  make  it  compulsory  on 

'  I  claeses  of  landlords,  already  specified,  and  including  by  far 
»  greater  portion  of  the  landlords  of  the  country,  to  sell  to  their 
2>l.  cxxx. — so.  281.  27 
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tenants ;  and  be  must  make  provision  for  adTa^ncing  to  the  V 
who  has  been  unable  to  save  enough  to  pay  his  one  fourth  < 
purchEiae-inoDey,  the  lehole  of  the  purchase-money,  if  need  be. 

While  criticiaing  Mr.  Bright's  clauses  and  his  present  sc 
we  desire  to  pay  all  duo  honor  to  him  for  bis  great  liberal- 
edncsK  and  impartiality  toward  Ireland,  and  his  evident  intes 
sire  to  do  her  justice.  To  the  majority  of  the  Radical  pa 
England  we  would  give  the  same  praise.  Their  conduct  am 
stand  out  in  specially  strong  contrast  to  the  villainous  scbci 
the  Tory  party  as  regards  Ireland,  especially  the  present  sche 
the  Tory  Government  to  create  a  famine  next  year  by  withh 
the  relief  of  public  works  from  the  people  until  the  time  t 
spring  work  comes,  when  the  Government  calculates  on  the  fi 
being  compelled  by  necessity  to  neglect  the  plowing  and  s 
of  their  farms  in  order  to  earn  enough  to  keep  body  and  s( 
gether  by  laboring  on  tbeae  public  works. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  Americans  that  England  should 
to  keep  Ireland  poor  and  miserable,  rather  than  to  make  bei 
perous.  But  Ireland  prosperous  would  moan  Ireland  populo 
strong ;  and  Ireland  populous  and  strong  would  mean  a 
nation  by  no  means  satisfied  to  remain  a  mere  province  of  Eb 
governed  by  an  English  Parliament.  Therefore,  though  E; 
would  find  such  a  splendid  market  for  her  goods  in  Ireland, 
were  wealthy,  and  though  her  revenues  from  Ireland  wo 
increased  to  an  enormous  extent,  she  prefers  to  lose  this  i 
and  this  chance  of  increased  revenues,  because  she  fears  tha 
independence  would  be  the  first  fruits  of  Irish  prosperity.  ] 
dreadful  contingency,  of  course,  England  would  not  get  an; 
nues  at  all  from  Ireland ;  so,  perhaps,  she  understands  h< 
business,  and  it  is  her  best  policy,  as  far  aa  her  pockets  & 
cemed,  to  keep  Ireland  weak  and  poor.  We  fear  that  the 
ture  saying  would  be  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  if  her  ii 
resources  were  developed,  and  her  agricultural  system  put  on : 
ral  basis :  "  Now,  when  Jeshuron  waxed  fat,  he  kicked." 

Chablbs  Stbwast  Pass 
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Reciprocity,  Bi-metalHsm,  and  Land-Tenure  Befonn. 

Free  Trade  and  Engliah  Commerce. 

The  Financial  History  of  the  United  States,  from  1774  to  1789. 

Thb  general  subject  of  Mr.  Wilaon's  admirable  book  *  will  hardly 
be  understood  from  his  disjointed  title-page.  It  might  haye  been 
more  strikingly,  perhaps  as  accnrately,  described  in  some  such 
phrase  as  ^  English  Conunercial  Distress  and  its  Remedy,**  but  eyen 
this  wonld  hardly  haye  coyered  all  the  phases  of  the  matter  which 
he  has  embraced  in  his  book.  But,  if  his  title  is  fragmentary,  his 
work  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  starting  from  the  consideration 
of  the  proposition,  of  late  so  freqnently  brought  forward  in  Eng- 
land, to  retaliate  on  countries  which  impose  duties  on  English  goods 
by  similar  duties  on  their  goods,  Mr.  Wilson  proceeds  with  an  or- 
derly, compact,  and  yigorous  argument  with  reference  to  the  essen- 
tial causes  of  the  distress  for  which  this  proposition  is  suggested  as 
a  remedy,  and  with  reference  to  other  remedies  that  haye  been 
produced.  The  subject  is  certainly  sufficiently  extended,  and  it  is 
only  because  Mr.  Wilson's  range  of  information  is  so  great  and  his 
power  of  simple  and  comprehensiye  statement  so  remarkable,  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  it  in  a  yaluable  and  interesting 
form  within  the  limits  of  250  pages.  Of  the  actual  distress  in 
erery  department  of  commerce  and  industry  in  England,  there  is 
only  too  much  eyidence.  Not  only  haye  exports  f aUen  off  steadily 
fdncel873,  but  the  agricultural  interest  has  suffered  equally,  while 
the  remarkable  disturbances  in  seyeral  of  the  banking  institutions, 
of  great  extent  and  importance,  haye  reyealed  a  condition  of  un- 
soundness in  general  business  that  Mr.  Wilson  yery  justly  charac- 
terizes as  **  alarming."    In  manufacturing  there  haye  not  only  been 

*  Bedprocity,  Bi-metalliBm,  and  Land-Tenure  Reform.  By  Alexander  J.  WHaoii, 
aotlior  of  "The  Resoarces  of  Modem  Countries,'*  "Banking  Beform,"  etc.  Loo* 
doo:  Macmfllan  &  Co.,  1880. 
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a  failures,  but  there  are  indications  that  a  very  li  _ 
portiou  of  the  enterprises  etill  m^t:utied  in  activity  and  no) 
solvency  are  bolstered  by  the  ejctravagant  favora  of  the  baukl 
are  liable,  if  a  favorable  tnra  does  not  soon  take  place,  to  go  A 
dragging  a  considerable  number  of  the  banks,  on  vhich  the]" 
depend,  with  them.  In  agriculture  there  is  a  general  cry  f 
reduction  of  rents,  a  general  protest  that,  eveu  with  a  reductl 
concession  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.,  farmers  "can  not  b|| 
themselves.  So  keenly  felt  is  the  suffering  in  this  direction] 
the  traditional  free-trade  policy  of  England  has  been  attacked  f 
and  boldly  at  its  very  foundatiou,  and  the  men  who  find  I 
Helves  unable  to  compete  with  the  grain-raisers  of  our  Korthwfl 
States  do  not  hesitate  to  d«maDd  the  enactment  of  something 
like  the  corn  laws,  with  the  repeat  of  which  began  the  freej 
regime  in  Great  Britain.  With  this  demand  is  naturally  oai 
that  of  manufacturers  for  protection.  The  curious  feature  of 
demands  is,  that  those  who  make  them  do  not  pretend  that  thi| 
be  of  any  direct  use  ;  they  do  not  claim,  as  do  our  own  prota 
ists,  that  protection  will  "  build  up  a  secure  home  market "  | 
for  food  or  for  manufactured  articles.  They  insist,  however,  i 
will  compel  protectionistB  in  the  United  States,  in  Grermany,  iq 
sia,  in  Spain,  and  intending  protectionists  in  France,  to  open 
markets  to  English  products.  To  tbiB  pretension  Mr.  Wilson  op 
the  very  simple  reply  tli;it  Ejiylaud  "-/'ursnol^'  tax  imports  of 
and  that  her  imports  of  manufactured  goods  are  so  slight  that 
exclnsion,  in  the  case  of  any  one  country  aimed  at,  would  not  ha' 
least  practical  effect.  For  the  patent  lever,  by  which  the  Ei 
protectionists  threaten  to  overturn  the  barriers  which  various  i 
have  erected,  or  are  erecting,  around  foreign  markets,  there  is 
ally  no  fulcrum.  Any  effort,  therefore,  which  its  inventors 
make  to  pnt  this  vaunted  instrumentality  into  operation,  woa 
coil  upon  themselves  in  direct  ratio  to  the  energy  expended. 
Wilson's  demonstration  of  this  fact  is  clear,  precise,  and  effe 
and  is  heartily  commended  to  the  attention  of  those  America 
oriats  who  ima^ne  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  legislative  ■ 
menta  to  arbitrarily  regulate  the  tremendous  and  complicated  : 
called  into  being  by  the  conditions  of  modem  trade. 

What,  however,  more  immediately  concerns  American  re 
is  the  light  which  Mr.  Wilson's  book  throws  upon  the  genera 
radical  causes  of  the  depression  in  England,  since  these  cans) 
by  no  means  absent  from  our  own  country,  and  are  equally  H 
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the  long  run,  to  work  out  similar  results  wherever  they  are  allowed 
to  operate.  "  The  true  cause,**  he  says,  "  of  such  *  over-production  • 
as  now  distresses  artisans  and  laborers,  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  England,  is  inflation  of  consumption  through  abuse  of  credit. 
Much  of  the  progress,  so  called,  about  which  we  hare  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  boast,  has  not,  in  other  words,  been  fair,  legitimate  prog- 
ress at  alL  It  has  been  an  eager,  passionate  effort  to,  as  it  were, 
forestall  and  overreach  the  future.  There  has  been,  accordingly, 
lavish  waste  of  capital  in  promoting  both  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  articles  beyond  natural  or  prudent  requirements.  .  .  . 
The  tendency  of  mankind  is  to  rush  to  extremes;  and,  some  years 
ago,  we  ran  to  an  extreme  of  production,  and  of  cost  of  production, 
which  has  brought  its  legitimate  and  inevitable  reaction.  A  man 
opened  a  coal-mine  and  found  it  pay.  Forthwith  he  mortgaged  it, 
and  opened  with  the  borrowed  money  half  a  dozen  more.  While  the 
years  or  months  of  an  inflated  prosperity  lasted,  he  called  himself 
rich,  and  perhaps  bought  a  landed  estate,  which  he  also  mortgaged. 
This  went  joyously  forward,  till  prices  shrank  and  demand  fell  off, 
when  he  at  once  found  himself  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  without 
a  farthing  in  the  world  he  could  call  his  own.  So  with  manufac- 
turers of  all  kinds.  They  rushed  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  career  of 
unlimited  production  on  borrowed  capital,  thus  artificially  stimulat- 
ing consumption,  and  must  now  sadly  learn  the  lesson  that  the  sole^ 
duty  of  mankind  is  not  to  buy  china-clayed  cottons,  '  shoddy  wool- 
ens,' or  steam-engines  at  makers'  prices  with  other  people's  money." 
Nothing  keener  or  more  complete  than  this  has  been  said  of  the 
radical  cause  which  has  brought  so  profound  depression  upon  Eng- 
land and  upon  the  United  States  as  well.  It  portrays  with  a  few 
bold  strokes  the  real  character  of  that  '^  progress  by  mortgage  "  in 
which  for  years  our  own  people  indulged  themselves,  and  which 
received  such  an  imperious  check  here  in  1873,  and  later  in  England. 
Further  on,  discussing  the  fall  in  silver,  for  which  bi-metallists  pro- 
pose the  remedy  of  "remonetization,**  Mr.  Wilson  points  out  how  far 
less  important  an  element  in  the  exchanges  of  the  world  metallic 
money  now  is  than  it  was  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  how 
it  has  been  replaced  by  various  forms  of  credit — ^bonds,  shares, 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  legitimate  or  fictitious,  and  book-accounts. 
And  he  refers  the  fall  in  silver,  as  he  does  the  decline  in  exports,  to 
the  fact  that  the  enormous  use  of  credit,  building  up  imaginary 
wealth,  has  exhausted  the  power  of  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  to  take  silver  as  well  as  other  commodities.    ^'The  borrower 
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obtains  money  to  epend,  and  in  spending  creates  a  demand  for 
modities,  which  demand  raises  their  price.  Push  this  descri 
of  progress  to  extremes,  carry  it  on,  nnth  bat  slight  breaks, 
generation  or  so,  then  behold  the  fabric  thus  raised  slowly  cruni 
to  pieces  before  your  eyes,  and  say  whether  the  great  wave  o 
preseion,  which  \&  now  passing  over  this  country,  may  not 
flomething  in  it  far  more  important,  far  more  fiUl  of  waruin 
the  future,  than  anything  that  monetary  disturbances  can  i 
We  have  created  a  fictitious  buying  power  ....  and  this  bl 
power  is  now  threatening  collapse.  Kay,  it  has  already  large! 
lapsed,  bringing  down  with  it  the  prices  of  all  goods  which  it 
previously  inflated.  The  '  book-entries,'  in  abort,  wMch  have 
more  and  more  to  represent  the  wealth  of  the  country,  have  g 
in  many  instances  hollow  and  nnreal ;  and  we  not  only  fin 
spending  and  producing  capacity  of  this  and  other  countrieoi 
tailed,  but  'trust' — that  confidence  which  lies  at  the  root  0 
wiUingncsB  to  take  payment  in  paper  for  goods  purchased — ta 
shattered."  j 

We  have  not  spaae  to  notice  the  portion  of  Mr.  Wilson's  | 
which  relates  to  land-tenure  reform  in  England,  able  and  a^ 
as  it  is.  We  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to  the  aj 
common  eense  of  bis  exposition  of  the  causes  of  commercij 
pression,  and  of  the  remedies  for  it,  which  lie  in  honesty,  prudi 
industry,  and,  as  absolutely  essential,  the  greatest  possible  free- 
This  country  owes  it  largely  to  its  great  resources,  to  the  en 
and  application  of  its  people,  to  their  aptitude  amounting  al 
to  genius  for  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise  within  ce 
limits,  that  it  has  recovered  to  some  extent  from  the  reaction  fol 
ing  the  abuse  of  credit.  But  public  opinion  here  still  receives 
ignorant  good  nature  the  nostrums  and  devices  that  selfish  and 
row  minds  invent  to  create  a  return  of  artificial  prosperity, 
absurd  tariff  is  still  allowed  to  hem  our  foreign  commerce  wi 
the  contracted  limits  of  food  exports.  Our  politicians  still  i 
the  illusion  that  the  use  of  "  cheap  "  silver  can  make  it  easier  tt 
to  exchange  products,  pay  debts  and  gather  wealth ;  and  tb 
worse  form  of  the  same  fallacy,  that  there  is  occult  power  to  ei 
in  the  issue  of  Government  paper  money,  has  by  no  means  died 
We  stand  for  the  moment  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  substant 
false  and  fictitious  resumption  of  payments  in  specie,  and,  i 
Congress  refuses  to  make  this  resumption  real,  a  furious  iofli 
of  credit  in  every  direction,  a  headlong  revival  of  tradia| 
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nurgina,"  a  "joyoos"  adding  up  of  "book-entry"  wealth  arc 
going  ofL  Nothing  ia  more  certain  In  haman  affairs  than  that  this 
w  most  in  the  long  run  bring  another  crash,  and  one  painful 
protracted  in  its  consequences  in  proportion  to  the  time  for 
which  we  pursne  the  course. 

Thu  little  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Mongredien,  forming  one  of  the 
publications  of  the  Cobden  Club,*  bears  out  in  an  effective  manner 
many  of  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Wilson.  It  differs  entirely  in  style 
and  method  from  the  work  of  the  latter  author,  giving  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  manner,  with  no  pretense  of  brilliancy  and  curioualy  color- 
statements  in  favor  of  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade  and  of 
thn  practical  impossibility  of  controlling  national  prosperity  by  in- 
terfering legislation.  The  basis  of  Mr.  Mongredien's  essay,  like 
that  which  more  or  less  obvioualy  underlies  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  la 
the  doctrine  that  all  modem  commerce  is  essentially  barter.  He 
out  with  the  proposition  that  "  the  amounts  due  by  a  country 
or  to  a  country,  whether  for  excess  of  imports  or  of  exports,  or 
settlement  of  a  debt,  are  paid,  not  in  bullion  or  specie,  but  in 
goods."  This  proposition  he  maintains  very  ingenionsly  by  an  elab- 
orate sorie^  of  tables  showing  the  ext«nt  to  which  England  has  for 
a  long  period  imported  more  than  she  has  exported,  and  the  fact 
that  she  has  not  only  not  paid  the  difference  in  precions  metals,  but 
tias  received  more  of  them  than  she  lias  given,  and  also  showing 
thjtt  the  eicess  of  imports  has  really  been  in  payment  of  the  princi- 
pal or  interest  of  debts  due  to  the  English  people.  This  general 
eoaehuion,  with  it«  specific  explanation  and  illustration  in  English 
affairs,  being  established,  the  author  goes  on  to  show  how  all  artifi- 
cial limitation  of  imports  is  necessarily  a  limitation  of  exports  as 
irell,  curtailing  foreign  trade,  neutralizing  the  benefits  of  division 
of  labor,  and  forcing  both  labor  and  capital  from  productive  into 
iprodnctive  channels  of  employment.  Admitting  the  falling  off 
in  exports  since  1874,  and  the  long-continued  depression  in  trade 
which  has  followed,  ftlr.  Mongredien  attributes  these  to  the  reaction 
from  the  unnatural  and  unhealthy  advance  in  prices  which  had  pre- 
Tiously  taken  place  from  various  canses,  and  especially  from  the 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  great  wars  which,  beginning  with 
vn  civil  struggle  in  1861,  was  continued  by  the  wars  of  Pmasia 
with  Austria  and  of  Germany  with  France.  He  also  attaches  much 
weight  to  the  default  of  interest  and  of  installments  due  on  the 

■  fna  Track  Mid  EngUab  Commerce.    BjAugoEtui  Moi^r«dieii.     Lmdaa,  Psrii, 
aad  N««  Voik :  Cusell,  Fetter,  Galpin  it  Co. 


principal  of  a  large  volnme  of  public,  corporate,  and  priV^ 
due  to  England,  producing  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  c 
to  pay  for  exports  from  that  country.  The  easential  60undi 
the  argument  against  arbitrary  restriction  and  regulation  of; 
in  the  liopc  of  making  it  more  profitable,  which  rests  on  the* 
nation  of  depression  by  general  causes  entirely  beyond  thrf 
of  legUlatioo,  is  andeniable.  It  is  one  which  the  United ' 
can  study  with  great  profit.  The  moment  that  it  is  accepts 
all  trade  is  in  substance  barter — the  exchange  of  goods  b( 
individuals  or  people*  seeking  a  market  to  sell  their  sur]>lu| 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  market  in  which  to  satisf 
wants — the  absurdity  of  the  protective  idea  becomes  ap] 
Left  to  themselvee,  labor  and  capital  tend  to  the  channels  a 
profitable  employment.  Men  produce  that  which  they  can  p 
best  and  cheapest,  and  buy  that  which  they  most  wish  whei 
can  get  it  on  the  best  terms.  To  enact  that  makers  of  iron 
United  States  shall  have  seven  dollars  a  ton  advantage  o 
foreign  competitors,  and  makers  of  steel  rails  twenty-eight 
per  ton,  is  to  say  that,  in  the  first  place,  all  American  con 
shall  be  restricted  in  their  choice  of  a  market  to  buy  in,  and 
second  place  that  everything  in  the  United  States  shall  ht 
more  costly  by  the  locking  up  in  these  industries  of  a 
amount  of  capilal  wliidi  is  iisc'il  citlior  lo  overcome  natural 
vantages  or  to  increase  profits  abnormally,  and  which  would 
wise  be  distributed  through  other  industries,  and  tend  to  redi 
cost  of  their  products.  If  this  process  is  not  readily  traced 
case,  it  is  mainly  because,  owing  to  oar  wide  area,  vast  res 
growing  population,  and  general  activity,  the  freedom  of  tb 
market  tends  to  neutralize  the  restrictions  placed  on  foreigi 
But,  the  more  rapidly  the  country  grows,  the  more  certain  a 
vious  must  become  the  costliness  of  the  attempt  to  bolster  ■ 
ited  industries  at  the  general  expense.  So  intense  and  pow4 
the  operation  of  the  forces  of  modern  trade  that  nothing  bl 
absolute  freedom  can  prevent  the  most  serious  disturbanc< 
have  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  trade  tends  to  obey  certai 
We  desire  to  emphasize  this  term,  since  much  of  the  embarrt 
that  has  been  experienced  by  the  advocates  of  the  proved  pri 
of  political  economy  has  been  due  to  their  habit  of  applyin; 
principles  without  the  qualification  made  necessary  by  tha 
feet  condition  of  freedom  which  prevails  among  the  mem' 
even  the  most  enlightened,  advanced,  and  energetic  conun 
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It  is  quite  sufficient,  however,  for  our  purpose  to  state  that  all  lib- 
erty of  action  tends  to  the  greatest  prosperity  of  trade  and  industry, 
and  all  restriction  tends  to  confusion,  waste,  and  loss.  Since  the 
primary  motive  of  exchange,  however  vast  and  complex,  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  individuals,  it  follows  that  the  individual  is  always,  in 
the  long  run,  the  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  means  by  which 
that  motive  can  be  most  completely  satisfied.  And  nothing  is 
better  established  than  that  it  is  only  under  conditions  of  the  great- 
est possible  liberty  that  the  faculties  of  the  individual — ^his  energy, 
his  foresight,  his  prudence,  his  invention — can  be  most  highly  de- 
veloped. So-called  protection  injures  quite  as  deeply  the  class  upon 
which  it  is  bestowed  as  the  classes — ^far  greater  in  number  and  im- 
portance— ^who  are  compelled  to  pay  for  it.  Mr.  Mongredien's 
pamphlet  helps  to  show  that  wherever  it  has  been  tried  it  has  in- 
flicted injury,  sometimes  compensated,  as  in  our  own  case,  by  the 
extent  of  the  home  market  and  the  actual  enjoyment  of  a  consider- 
able freedom  within  our  own  wide  borders,  but  nevertheless  always 
appreciable  and  always  increasing  with  the  growing  intimacy  of 
commercial  relations  between  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Professor  BoUes's  '^  History  "  *  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  period  of  extreme  interest,  of  which  the  careful 
study  has  been  too  much  neglected.  It  throws  much  light  on  the 
condition  of  public  opinion  as  to  finance  during  the  Revolutionary 
period;  on  the  devices  which  were  resorted  to  to  carry  on  the  strug- 
gle with  England,  and  on  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  influence 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  conmiunity.  At  the  present  moment,  it 
has  a  direct  association  with  the  works  already  noticed,  which 
might  not  at  first  be  recognized  ;  it  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of 
the  evils  of  a  credit  currency  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  and  a 
credit  currency  is  only  a  peculiar  and  conspicuous  embodiment  of 
the  idea  that  prosperity  can  be  legislated  into  existence,  and  that 
the  forces  which  control  the  dealings  of  men  with  each  other  can 
be  effectually  controlled  by  arbitrary  regulation.  The  colonies,  in 
1774^  were  a  congeries  of  industrious  and  active  but  relatively  fee- 
ble and  scattered  communities.  The  Continental  Congress,  which 
assumed  the  task  of  providing  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  with 
the  mother-country,  was  a  body  of  the  weakest  possible  character, 
hardly  more  than  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Colonial  or  State 

•The  Flnmndal  History  of  the  United  SUtes,  from  1774  to  1789:  Embracing 
liie  Period  of  the  American  Rerolation.  By  Albert  S.  BoIIea,  Lecturer  in  Political 
iDOOomy  in  the  Boston  Uniyersity.    New  Tork :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1879. 


Legislatures.  Yet  this  body  was  allowed  to  exercise  the  ei 
power  of  issuing  bills  of  credit,  which  were  given  the  qual 
legal  tender,  in  vast  amouats,  and  which,  as  no  adequate  pror 
was  made  for  their  payment,  operated  aa  a  constantly  inert 
tax  on  the  limited  resourcea  of  the  people.  These  bills,  at  & 
garded  in  their  real  character  as  a  temporary  loan,  were  soon  I 
as  a  sort  of  magical  money,  by  mea.ns  of  which  the  war  exj 
were  to  be  paid  without  cost,  and  every  one  was  to  get  rich, 
came  the  inevitable  depreciation,  the  repugnance  to  taxati< 
meet  their  honest  payment,  and,  finally,  their  disappearance 
was  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  nnder  very  different  conditions,  an  i 
pation  of  the  experience  through  which  we  passed  during  and' 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  which  came  near  ending  in  the 
disastrous  fashion. 

The  materials  which  the  author  has  been  compelled  to  oi 
scant.  No  record  exists  of  the  debates  in  the  Continental  Coil{ 
The  press  of  the  day  was  not  yet  made  a  channel  for  the  cOj 
ance  of  authentic  or  detailed  news.  Private  corresponded 
necessarily  imperfect,  treating  financial  matters  only  incidei 
and  often  inaccurately.  But  Professor  Bolles  has  certainly' 
L&ll  that  could  have  been  expected  within  the  limitations  iit^ 
'  npon  him.  He  has  given  a  faithful  account  of  all  measures  ad 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  and  as  clear  an  cxpl.ination  of  theij 
lives  and  the  results  which  followed  as  could  be  obtained  fnii 
sources  open  to  him.  He  has  wisely  emphasized  the  fact  tba 
fective  and  wasteful  as  the  policy  of  Congress  undoubtedly  wa 
blame  for  its  adoption  does  not  rest  on  that  body,  many  of  i 
members  clearly  saw  the  evils  which  they  were  inviting,  but 
powerless  to  resist.  Congress  could  borrow,  but  it  could  nc 
taxes  by  means  of  which  the  loans  could  be  pcud.  It  could 
"  recommend  "  the  States  to  levy  the  taxes,  and  it  accompani< 
recommendations  time  and  again  with  argument,  entreaty,  wai 
and  protest,  but  nearly  always  wholly  in  vain.  It  la  not  sir 
that,  in  this  anomalous  condition  of  affairs — the  power  to 
notes  being  lodged  in  and  freely  exercised  by  Congress,  an 
power  to  redeem  them  being  solely  in  tbe  hands  of  the  S 
which  refused  to  exercise  it — the  notes  should  have  rapidly  su 
worthlessness.  The  first  issue  was  made  in  the  summer  of  17T 
a  little  more  than  four  years  the  amount  had  swollen  to  (200,00 
and  in  less  than  five  years  the  Congress  was  compelled  to  p 
ly  acknowledge  a  depreciation  to  the  merely  nominal  value  o 
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and  a  half  cents  to  the  dollar,  and  even  this  depreciation  was  less 
than  that  actnally  existing.  The  acknowledgmenty  howeyer,  was 
the  final  and  fatal  blow  to  Continental  paper,  and,  within  a  few 
months,  it  ceased  to  circulate  as  completely  as  did  Confederate 
money  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion. 

Among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Professor  Bolles's  book 
is  that  devoted  to  the  views  of  prominent  public  men,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  opinion,  regarding  the  paper  currency.  Shrewd  old 
Benjamin  Franklin,  with  the  hard  common  sense  which  made  him 
sore  that  he  could  publish  an  unpopular  paper  so  long  as  he  could 
live  on  com  cakes  and  cook  them  himself,  opposed  legal-tender 
notes  from  the  first,  and  advocated  the  substitution  of  a  popular 
loan.  He  reasoned  that  the  only  way  to  carry  on  the  war  success- 
fully and  cheaply  was  to  make  the  people  pay  for  it  as  they  went 
along,  or,  if  money  was  to  be  borrowed,  to  create  a  direct,  popular 
interest  in  its  being  repaid.  John  Adams  declared  that  the  making 
of  paper  money  was  a  '^  theft  of  greater  magnitude  and  still  more 
ruinous "  than  reducing  the  weight  of  metal  in  coins ;  though  he 
apparently  conceded  the  necessity  of  the  measure  as  late  as  1778. 
Josiah  Quincy  wrote,  in  1780  :  '^  That  the  army  has  been  grossly 
cheated  ;  that  creditors  have  been  infamously  defrauded ;  that  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  have  been  oppressively  wronged  and 
beggared  ;  that  the  gray  hairs  of  the  aged  and  the  innocent  have 
gone  down  with  sorrow  to  their  graves,  in  consequence  of  our  dis- 
graceful depreciated  currency,  may  now  be  affirmed  without  hazard 
of  refutation  ;  and  I  wish  it  could  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the  war 
has  not  thereby  been  protracted."  But  these  voices,  and  the  few 
others  from  men  who  appealed  to  the  State  governments  to  provide 
taxes  to  sink  the  paper,  were  unheeded.  From  most  directions  came 
the  sophistries  and  illusions  with  which  our  recent  experience  has 
made  us  so  familiar.  "  Do  you  think,  gentlemen,"  said  a  delegate 
in  Congress,  in  1775,  '^  that  I  will  consent  to  load  my  constituents 
with  taxes,  when  we  can  send  to  our  printer  and  get  a  wagon-load 
of  money,  one  quire  of  which  will  pay  for  the  whole."  "  Let  it  be 
remembered,"  wrote  a  oonmiittee  of  Congress,  in  1779,  'Hhat  paper 
money  is  the  only  kind  of  money  which  can  not '  make  unto  itself 
wings  and  fly  away.'  It  remains  with  us,  it  will  not  forsake  us,  it 
is  always  ready  and  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  or  taxes, 
and  every  industrious  man  can  find  it."  This  extract  makes  the  cry 
of  Judge  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  '^  non-exportable  "  greenbacks 
a  grotesque  plagiarism.    Thomas  Paine,  anticipating,  by  nearly  a 
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hundred  years^  the  brilliant  discovery  of  General  Butler,  announced 
that  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  was  a  tax  levied  with  great 
impartiality  on  the  successive  holders  of  it.  Of  course,  this  argu- 
ment assumed  that  the  bills  were  either  not  to  be  paid  at  all  or  at  a 
very  great  reduction  from  their  nominal  value.  All  parties,  and 
nearly  all  prominent  men,  finally  agreed,  however,  that  the  paper 
currency  had  produced  incalculable  extravagance,  corruption,  con- 
fusion, and  waste.  We  have  not  space  to  more  than  allude  to  the 
very  interesting  account  given  by  F^f essor  Bolles  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  the  subsequent  administration 
of  Gouvemeur  Morris  as  Superintendent  of  Finance.  The  latter 
establishes  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Morris,  even  more  firmly  than  it 
before  rested,  on  the  solid  basis  of  great  services  and  achievements 
in  a  most  trying  position. 

Edwabd  Caby. 
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GENERAL  GRANT  AND  STRONG  GOVERNMENT. 


I  EXPECTED  to  write  for  tliis  number  of  the  **  Review  ^  an  essay 
on  '*  Strong  Gh>Temment,"  to  show  the  calamitous  evils  it  has 
brought  on  other  countries,  and  to  point  out  the  dangers  with 
which  our  own  is  threatened  hj  its  stealthy  approaches.  And 
herein  I  would  have  tried  to  make  plain  the  principle  of  State 
rights,  the  solemnity  of  the  compact  by  which  those  rights  were 
reserved,  the  dishonesty  (not  the  error)  of  the  interpretation  which 
denies  them,  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  them  as  the  sheet-anchor 
of  individual  liberty.  But  Mr.  Boutwell  turns  me  aside,  or  rather 
puts  me  back,  by  a  new  defense  of  the  third  term,  which,  upon  the 
prudent  principle  of  obsta  principiiSy  the  friends  of  free  govern- 
ment must  settle  first  of  all ;  for  this  third-term  innovation  is  to 
arbitrary  power  what  a  rat-hole  in  a  Dutch  dike  is  to  the  surging 
waters  of  the  ocean  :  if  not  stopped  up,  it  must  become  a  huge 
crevasse,  submerging  all  the  land. 

I  do  not  complain  of  Mr.  Boutwell's  article.  He  had  a  right  to 
interject  his  antagonism,  and  he  is  an  opponent  not  to  be  ignored. 
He  is  (or  has  been)  a  high-placed  gentleman — Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Representative  in  Congress,  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Besides,  he  is  a  man  of  authority 
in  his  faction,  and  trusted  to  do  their  polemics.  When  he  speaks 
it  is  with  a  voice  potential,  as  double  as  that  of  any  leader  among 
them  ;  and,  on  certain  points,  his  expressive  sUence  reveals  the  de- 
TOL.  cxxx. — vo.  282.  28 
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signs  of  his  aesociates  as  well  aa  his  own.  Moreover,  his  j 
has  some  fragments  of  precioas  truth,  which  he  has  dropped 
the  path  of  hia  argument,  apparently  unconscious  of  their , 
These  I  propose  to  gather  up  for  the  service  ot  liberty  and  ji 
to  which  all  truth  belongs. 

He  admits  that  Washington  and  JeflEerson  were  patriots 
f ar-sighted  men,  entitled  to  a  veneration  which  will  "  eurril 
criticism  of  Judge  Howe,  and  outlive  the  defense  of  Judge  £ 
(p.  372),  The  whole  American  Democracy  will  thank  Mr.  Bo 
for  this  unexpected  and  most  liberal  concession.  The  friends  \ 
government  in  every  land  and  clime  throughout  the  earth  i 
rejoiced  to  leani  that  the  Father  of  this  Republic  and  hij 
coadjutor,  the  Apostle  of  Liberty,  are  acknowledged  to  be  vei 
even  by  a  subverter  of  their  work,  a  contemner  of  their  great 
pie,  a  moat  obstinate  disbeliever  in  their  teachings.  I  am 
individually  under  special  obligations  to  Mr.  Boutwell  1 
gracious  permission  to  speak  well  of  Washington  and  Jc 
without  injuring  them  fatally  in  his  estimation.  When  he 
that  the  fame  of  those  illustrious  men  may  still  live,  notwitl 
ing  my  defense  of  them  against  the  aspersions  of  Mr.  Ho 
accords  me  a  high  privilege,  and  binds  me  to  him  "  with  ot 
perdurable  toughness." 

Mr.  Boutwell  gives  us  to  understand  (p.  371)  that  the  chi 
of  AVashington  is  not  be  attacked  just  now,  because  "  his  eiai 
not  the  only  rernaimng  bulwark  for  the  protection  of  our  a 
and  imperiled  liberties.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  reputation  of 
ington  will  need  a  more  ardent  defender"  than  I.  Tliere  ii 
obscurity  about  this  language,  but  the  unavoidable  infercno 
it  seems  to  be  that  the  projectors  of  a  "strong  government'" 
to  break  down  all  the  other  defenses  of  civil  liberty  first,  ant 
when  nothing  but  the  example  of  Washington  shall  be  left  ( 
people  to  rally  upon,  his  reputation  will  be  assaulted  so  fero" 
that  no  ardor  of  defense  can  save  it  from  destruction,  B< 
"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  ia  the  evil  thereof."  I  shall  be  out 
way  before  that  last  struggle  takes  place,  but  I  shall  die 
belief  that  the  great  name  of  Washington  will  continue  to  bo 
wark  of  civil  liberty,  invincible  forever.  If  the  worst  cornea 
worst  and  we  have  no  other  shield,  they  who  rash  upon  thi 
bosses  of  that  one  will  but  dash  themselves  to  pieces.  Evi 
ilr.  Boutwell  does  not  see  the  grandeur  of  Washington's  cb) 
or  the  impregnable  basis  upon  which  it  stands. 


Ida.     The  mor^ 
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I  of  it  on  the  lieart§  of  all  the  w^orld,  except  a  fev  tiarrow- 
1  uid  ignorant  enemies  of  constitational  govoronient,  is  much 
r  than  be  thinks. 
tut  this  is  a  point  on  which  tliere  is  not  cow  any  dispute  be* 
tveen  Mr.  Boatwell  and  me.  He  gives  it  op  that  both  Washington 
and  JcifiPerson  were  wise  and  patriotic  men,  for  whom  there  is  no 
tack  of  veneration.  It  is  not  tme,  however,  that  my  "  argument 
againsL  the  election  of  any  person  to  the  Presidency  n  third  time  is 
bftsed  {eiclusively)  npon  the  example  of  Washington  and  the  dec- 
Urfttiona  of  Jefferson."  Bo  was  bound  to  know,  and  if  he  read  th« 
paper  bo  was  answering  he  did  know,  that  I,  as  well  aa  all  tb« 
friends  of  the  two-term  rule,  based  our  support  of  it  upon  the  ad- 
ditional authority  of  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jaokson,  who  greatly 
■trengthened  the  principle,  and  increased  the  value  of  the  precedent 
by  repeating  it.  They  stood  as  palpably  in  the  way  of  the  third* 
tenners  as  Washington  and  Jefferson ;  and  yet  Mr.  Bontwell  has 
not  a  word  to  say  against  them.  I  take  this  aa  an  acknowledgment 
that  tbey  too  have  a  title  to  general  veneration  which  can  not  be 
qnestioQcd.  All  of  our  great  exemplars  are  allowed,  at  least  for 
tJM  present,  to  pass  with  the  lustcT  of  their  reputations  undimin- 
■sbod.  For  tliis  I  can  but  renew  the  expressions  of  my  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Boatwell  and  the  other  strong-government  men,  for  whom  he 
Bpe&ks. 

Bat  the  rule  is  not  established  only  by  the  example  and  precept 
of  the  retiring  Presidents.  It  has  a  still  broader  and  deeper  foun- 
dation in  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  whole  nation,  which  is  the 
highe«t  source,  the  best  authority,  and  the  strongest  support  of  all 
law. 

Mr,  Boatwell  tries  to  disparage  it  by  saying  that  Washington, 
JcfferaoD,  and  Madison  could  not  have  believed  in  it,  else  they  would 
have  made  it  a  part  of  the  written  Constitution.  He  says,  substan- 
tially, tbati  if  they  bad  thonght  a  limitation  upon  the  tenure  of  tfae 
executive  office  proper  or  necessary,  their  failure  to  pnt  a  provision 
for  that  purpose  into  the  organic  law  was  a  disregard  of  their  duty 
to  gross  that  it  admits  of  no  excuse  or  apology.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  reason  falsely  from  perverted  facts.  Mr.  Boutwell  would  never 
liave  tried  it  if  he  could  have  kept  clear  of  it ;  but  he  bad  to  con- 
tract his  argument  out  of  the  materials  which  the  strong-govern- 
tavfA  men  gave  him,  and  this  was  the  best  they  could  famiab.  The 
known  truth  contradicts  every  word  of  it. 

Washington  and  Madison  acted  throughout  the  session  of  the 
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CooventioD  in  steady  opposition  to  aaliniitcil  reSlectiUDS. 
why  the  provision  came  to  be  dropped  out  of  the  plan  at  tti 
close  of  the  session  needs  no  explanation  here :  it  is  oertaii 
Washington  and  MadiaoQ  were  iu  no  wise  to  blame  for  it. 
both  thought  it  a  misfortune,  and  to  this  convictiun  nil  thei 
duct  was  faithfnl  afterward  as  well  as  before.  When  Jef 
who  had  been  absent  on  the  mission  to  France,  returned  hoi 
conferred  with  them  and  others  on  the  beet  mode  of  remedyii 
and  some  other  defects  in  the  instrument ;  but,  fearing  iliat 
ous  or  protracted  opposition  might  cause  it  to  fall  througl 
gether,  they  concluded  to  advise  its  immediate  and  nncond 
ratification.  The  certainty  that  Washington  would  be  tb 
Resident,  and  the  belief  that  his  example  would  make  a 
effective  as  any  that  could  be  framed  iu  written  words,  reo< 
the  country,  and  gave  the  whole  people  faith  in  the  pcrpeti 
their  institutions.  That  Washington  considered  a  third  t( 
leading  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  and  Intended  h 
retirement  to  be  a  precedent  which  would  shield  us  froi 
danger,  is  a  fact  so  notorious  that  Mr.  Boutwell  himself  c 
shut  his  eyes  upon  it.  After  saying  (p.  3T5)  that  Wash 
"yearned  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  private  life,"  he  adf 
remarkable  language — remarkable,  I  mean,  as  coming  from 
"Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  superadded  to  these  [ 
siderations,  was  the  thought  that  his  example  might  i 
restraint  in  case  of  the  appearance  of  a  popular  leader  t 
aetk  to  sttbecrt  Ifie  Government  through  successive  eketto 

Truer  words  than  these  were  never  spoken.  But  ibej  i 
all  the  truth.  Mr.  Boutwell  should  have  added  that  Waslii] 
retirement  was  then  and  there  accepted  by  the  nation  as  m\ 
the  want  of  a  written  interdict  upon  a  third  term  ;  as  fill 
the  casus  omissus  in  the  Constitution  ;  as  making  a  part 
free  institutions ;  as  interposing  a  safeguard  against  a  m 
of  the  Government  by  successive  elections — as  the  begi 
ciutom  which  should  have  "  no  variableness,  neither  J 
turning,"  If  anybody  suspects  me  of  overstating  the  o 
look  at  the  record  and  be  satisfied. 

In  December,  1796,  Washington  opeued  the  eessioul 
Congress  that  assembled  under  his  Administration,  aa  n 
with  a  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  simply  refer 
nation  in  which  he  stood  for  the  last  time  in  the  i 
people's  representatives.     The  answer  shows  what  cons 
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then  given  to  his  condnct  in  declining  a  third  election  ;  how  grate- 
folly  it  WOB  accepted  and  how  highly  it  was  appreciated  as  a  prece- 
dent for  the  foture.  The  representatives,  speatEing  for  themselves 
]  the  nation,  of  whose  hearts  they  Relieved  themselves  the  faith- 
fal  int«q»reters,  said  that  "that  event,  of  itself  completed  the  luster 
of  a  chancter  ah^ady  conspicuously  unrivaled  by  the  coincidence 
of  virtue,  talents,  success,  and  public  estimation."  This  act,  like 
his  resignation  as  Commander-in •Chief,  they  sffirmed  to  be  "no  less 
larc  to  mankind  than  vcUiiable  to  a  republic" ;  and  concluded  thus : 
"For  your  country's  sake — for  the  »ake  of  reptibUcan  liberty — it  is 
Bt  wish  that  your  exampk  may  be  the  guide  of  your  bdo- 
omson,  and  thus,  after  being  the  ornament  and  tafeguard  of  the 
jmietU  age,  become  the  patrimony  of  our  detcendantt." 

Jefferson's  adoption  of  the  Washington  precedent  was  more 
■uuversally  approved  than  any  other  act  of  his  pure  and  beneficent 
life,  and  the  reasoning  by  which  he  showed  that  a  third  term  was 
inconsi9t«nt  with  the  safety  of  the  republic  has  never  been  contro- 
rerted  by  his  worst  detractors.  By  the  time  Madison  served  out 
'  a  two  terms,  the  rule  had  become  so  firmly  fixed  in  our  system 
that  even  the  Father  of  the  Constitution,  fresh  though  he  was  from 
ft  victorious  struggle  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation  in  Old  England 
wid  New  England,  could  have  done  nothing  either  to  strengthen  or 
to  weaken  it.  It  is  true  also  of  Monroe,  that  nothing  was  left  him 
bat  tnipUcit  obedience.  He  treated  the  two-term  rule  as  a  settled 
iutitution,  and,  if  he  had  shown  the  slightest  sign  of  disrespect  for 
H,  be  would  have  lost  for  ever  the  unbounded  popularity  which  be 
td  won  by  long  years  of  virtuous  survice. 
Jackson  was  as  faithful  to  it  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  be- 
lieved as  devoutly  as  they  did  that  the  continnaiiee  of  one  man  in 
the  Presidential  office  for  an  indefinite  time  wa^  in  deadly  conflict 
with  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  republican  government.  But  he 
doabt«d  the  stability  of  the  custom.  The  fervent  love  with  which 
0  was  wedded  to  his  country  made  him  jealous  of  the  efforts  whic)i 
■night  be  used  to  debauch  her  virtue.  He  had  seen  strong  govem- 
Bimt  raise  its  head  almost  as  impudently  as  we  see  it  now.  In  de- 
Tense  of  the  Constitution,  he  so  wounded  the  monster  that  most 
Bett  thought  it  for  ever  i^sabled.  But  he  was  fully  conscious  that 
w  had  "scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it."  He  feared  that  some 
tdventurons  enemy  of  equaJ  rights,  aided  by  a  combination  of  epe- 
1  interests  with  corrupt  politicians,  would  contrive  an  excuse  for 
iking  through  the   unwritten  law  and  get  a   following  large 
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ingU  to  do  it.  To  prevent  that  calamity  he  proposed  an  a 
ment  to  the  ConBtitution  which  would  put  an  express  lioutati 
the  right  of  reelection.  His  view  was  not  concurred  in.  Thl 
resentatives  of  the  people  and  the  people  themselves  thond 
custom  as  strong  as  any  amendment  could  make  it.  Jackafi 
quieseing,  waa  content  to  strengthen  it  by  adding  his  own  e^ 
to  the  others.  i 

From  that  time  to  the  summer  of  1875  the  wisdom  or  ne(l 
of  the  two-term  rule  waa  never  questioned.  Nobody  deni 
binding  force  on  the  national  conscience,  and  the  current  of  pi 
feeling  in  its  favor,  like  a  great  river  receiving  its  afflnentl 
every  region  it  drains,  became  wider  and  deeper  as  it  rolled 
through  the  agea.  Of  this,  the  most  unmistakable  evideno 
oould  bo  given  is  the  rebuke  so  solemnly  and  unanimously  | 
istered  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  General  Grant  w] 
began  to  he  pressed  for  a  third  election.  That  resolutia 
received  with  a  shout  of  universal  approbation.  Mr.  Bott 
studied  abstinence  from  all  allusion  to  it  shows  that  he  beli 
to  have  been  the  true  expression  of  a  determination  to  stand  1 
two-term  rule,  and  guard  it  well  against  the  vena!  ambition  > 
^y  breaking  it  down,  would  bring  our  free  institutions  into 
Both  the  Congress  of  1796,  which  thanked  the  Father  of  his 
try  for  making  th;\t  salutary  proftvlent,  and  the  Cougrew  o( 
which  refused  to  abandon  it  after  eighty  years  of  use,  faithfo 
terpreted  the  heart  of  the  nation  ;  each  was  a  mirror  of  m 
public  opinion  ;  and  each  "  gave  to  the  very  age  and  body 
time  its  form  and  pressure." 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  bad  certain  customs  which  made  th< 
freest  people  then  in  the  world.  Pew  of  those  cnstoms  w 
well  established  as  this  one  of  ours  by  uninterrupted  use  an 
versal  consent ;  but  they  were  customs  generally  acquiesced  i 
therefore  laws  which  enlarged  their  own  liberties  and  de 
their  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  monarchy.  Then 
king,  greedy  for  strong  government,  and  anxious  above  all  thi 
abolish  the  popular  customs  which  limited  his  power.  He  a 
corrupt  parasites  tried  all  that  in  them  lay,  now  by  insidioa 
and  again  by  threats  of  force,  to  get  a  surrender  of  those  o 
ary  rights.  But  the  barons,  speaking  for  themselves  and  i 
freemen  under  their  protection,  gave  him  that  memorable  ■ 
simple  to  be  sure,  but  made  sublime  by  the  occasion  :  "  Nbba 
gea  AnglicB  mutare."   ("  We  wiU  not  change  the  laws  of  En^ 
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This  substantially  was  the  answer  which  Orant  got  from  the  Con- 
gress of  1875  when  he  wanted  them  to  abandon  a  time-honored 
custom  which  was  ^^part  of  our  free  institutions.''  May  Ood  for- 
bid that  he  or  his  minions  should  ever  have  any  other  I 

Mr.  Boutwell  protests  most  vehemently  against  the  binding 
obligation  of  a  custom  ;  he  asserts  that  the  tradition  of  the  fathers 
with  respect  to  a  third  term  can  never  have  the  effect  of  a  written 
restriction — that  the  tradition  in  question  is  not  what  Congress  said 
it  was  in  1675,  a  part  of  our  free  institutions  ;  that  it  is  a  mere  opin- 
ion entertained  by  men  of  a  past  generation,  but  entitled  to  no  con- 
trolling influence  at  the  present  time.  He  will  not  condescend  to 
give  reasons  for  this  judgment ;  ^'  statement,"  he  says, ''  is  suffi- 
cient ;  argument  is  unnecessary."  And  here  is  the  statement : 
"We  re/Use  to  allow  the  h^nds  of  dead  men  to  control  the  soil  of 
the  country  ;  and  shall  we  without  inquiry,  without  a  judgment  of 
our  own,  permit  the  opinions  of  dead  men  to  control  the  thoughts 
and  the  policy  of  the  country?"  (p.  373). 

It  is  a  pity  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  a  gentleman  who  is  so 
happy  in  his  contempt  for  dead  men.  But  it  is  necessary  to  tell 
him  that  this  is  not  merely  an  impious  violation  of  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, but  an  utterance  void  of  all  reason  and  sense.  It  is  a 
bald  absurdity  to  say  that  we  refuse  to  aUow  dead  men's  hands  to 
cultivate  and  use  the  soil ;  for  the  hands  of  dead  men  were  never 
offered  to  us  for  that  purpose.  If  it  be  meant  to  say  that  our  right 
in  the  soil  is  not  defined,  and  our  use  of  it  regulated  by  the  laws, 
customs,  conveyances,  and  testamentary  writings  of  dead  men,  then 
the  writer  does  not  at  all  know  what  he  is  tidking  about ;  for  in 
that  sense  the  soil  is  controlled  by  dead  men.  Precisely  the  same 
is  true  of  public  affairs.  While  dead  men  do  not  vote  at  elections, 
or  collect  taxes,  or  fight  in  the  army,  or  sit  in  the  courts,  yet  their 
decisions,  customs,  opinions,  traditions,  and  enactments  define  the 
limits  of  power,  protect  the  liberty  of  the  people,  regulate  the  policy 
and  control  the  thought  of  the  country  upon  all  subjects,  religious, 
moral,  and  legal,  as  effectually  as  if  they  were  still  alive.  Without 
this  control,  society  would  go  all  to  pieces  in  an  hour.  Without  it 
we  could  have  neither  church  nor  state,  nor  family  nor  social  ex- 
istence. We  must  be  so  governed ;  and  it  is  the  mere  drivel  of 
communism  to  say,  "  We  re/use.^ 

Why  may  not  a  custom  like  this  become  binding  as  a  law? 
Congress  in  December,  1875,  declared  that  it  was  binding  law, 
which  could  not  be  disregarded  without  bringing  our  free  institu- 


tious  into  great  danger ;  tb«refar&,  it  onght  to  be  strictly 
to,  and  all  the  people  eaid,  Ameii  I    But  Hr.  Boutweli  considi 
a  mere  notion,  supported  by  nothing  better  than  rhetoric.     La 
and  his  disciples  reflect  on  it  a  little  further,  and  see  if  they  » 
mifitaken. 

It  is  a  principle  of  universal  jurisprudence,  which  previ 
every  civilized  country,  that  a  rule  of  public  or  private  coi 
spontaneously  adopted  and  continuously  observed,  becomes  tb 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  is  perfectly  binding  <( 
conscience  of  magistrate  and  people  provided  it  be  reasonabE 
just  in  itself,  notoriously  practiced,  of  long  standing,  generaf 
quiesced  in,  uniform  in  ite  operation,  uninterrupted  in  its  ol 
and  not  in  conflict  with  any  law  of  paramount  obligation.  £| 
ouBtom  is,  always  and  everywhere,  held  to  be  especially  ■ 
when  it  is  intended  and  need  as  a  restriction  upon  political  i 
or  a  safeguard  to  civil  liberty.  t 

That  the  two-term  rule  is  coeval  with  the  Govenunent,  04 
ent  with  the  Constitution,  notorious,  uniform,  uninterrupted 
unopposed  for  nearly  a  century,  is,  as  matter  of  fact,  nndeniej 
undeniable.  It  has,  therefore,  all  the  requisites  of  a  bindini 
unless  its  opponents  can  show  it  to  be  intrinsically  an  onreaaa 
or  bad  rule.  But  I  affirm  that  the  custom  is  salutary,  who!4 
and  good  ;  and  this  I  can  prove  to  the  hearts'  content  of  all' 
termors,  by  their  own  spokesman,  Mr.  Boutweli  Iiimself. 

He  opens  his  article  thus  :  "  In  politics,  morals,  and  law  t^ 
a  field  for  presumption."  If  he  had  been  willing  to  "  talk  I 
King  Cambyses'  vein,"  he  would  have  said  that  in  tiiose  scieni 
in  all  others,  a  truth  may  be  shown  by  presumptive  as  well 
direct  evidence.  What,  then,  are  we  to  presume  concemin 
custom  In  question  when  we  look  at  its  origin  and  history  ?  1 
and  carried  out  by  the  foremost  men  in  the  world,  it  was  aofl 
from  the  first,  aud  upheld  to  the  lasl,  by  the  collective  wisdi 
the  whole  nation.  Does  not  this  raise  a  presumption — too  i 
to  be  resisted  by  any  sensible  man — that  the  rule  is  just,  pj 
and  necessary  ? 

But,  added  to  this,  I  can  produce  Mr.  Boutwell's  positivi 
mony.     I  know  that  the  argumentuin  ad  hominem  proves 
I  am  aware  that  a  cause  is  not  logically  lost  because  one 
defenders  contradicts  himself  when  he  speaks  upon  it.     But, 
the  authors  of  a  new  political  scheme  put  forward 
number  to  reconcile    its  opponents   by  displaying  its  m< 
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tbe  tdroc&te  admits  tliat  il  lias  tio  tneritB,  it  is  perfectly  fair  to 
I4kc  him  at  his  word.  The  confession  in  this  case  is  none  tlie 
less  nscfal  becaaee  it  is  gradgingly  made  in  little  pieces  which 
lie  aboat,  here  and  there,  in  mere  confusion.  It  is  vexations  to 
pick  out  these  fragmentary  revelations,  but  vra  must  take  the 
trouble.  like  an  onwiUlng  witness  under  pressure  of  bis  con- 
Mience,  the  truth  oozes  out  of  him  drop  by  drop,  and  we  must 
patiently  catch  it  aa  it  comes. 

He  says,  loliflem  verbis  (on  p.  376),  that  the  authorities  in  faror 
of  the  rule  are  good  ;  that  the  "  ex)>erience  of  Europe  gave  rise  to 
ftn  opinion  in  America  that  it  was  dangerous  to  permit  the  chief 
raajB^strate  to  remain  in  office  for  a  long  time,"  and  then  admits  that 
"when  there  was  no  trustworthy  history,  either  for  warning  or  ex- 
ample, except  that  of  ancient  Rome  and  the  hlslory  of  the  medtie- 
rml  and  feudal  states  of  Eorope,  the  argument  [to  wit,  tlic  argn- 
rnent  which  proves  the  rule  to  be  necessary]  was  not  bad."  Else- 
where (p.  375)  he  discloses  bis  knowledge  that  the  argument  against 
a  third  term  at  that  time,  instead  of  being  a  bad  one,  was  good 
onoogb  to  make  Washington  and  his  compatriots  determine  to  pre- 
vent it  by  his  example,  and  thus  save  the  Government  from  subrer- 
elon.  Does  Mr.  Boutwetl  assert  that  anything  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  occurred  since  then  which  ought  to  weaken  our  faith  in 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  rale  ?  Certainly  not ;  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  be  confesses  that  "  Washington's  example  was  set  off  and 
made  more  impressive  by  the  phenomenon  of  a  Corsican  corporal, 
pawing  as  it  were  at  a  bound  from  the  ruins  of  a  republic  to  the 
throne  of  an  empire  "  (p.  376)  ;  and  he  might  have  added  that  in  the 
same  country,  at  a  later  period,  another  republic  was  ruined  in  a 
way  which  made  the  warning  still  more  striking.  But  Mr.  Bout- 
ivflU'i  confession  is  fuller  yet.  In  the  following  passage  (p.  375) 
be  makes  a  tolerably  clean  breast  of  it.  Speaking  of  the  "  general 
diainclination  of  the  American  public  mind  to  the  election  of  the 
wune  person  to  the  Presidency  a  third  time,"  he  goos  on  to  say  : 
"It  ia,  however,  as  old  as  the  Government-  It  bad  its  roots  in  the 
experience  of  the  colonistB.  In  Europe  hereditary  power  had  fos- 
tered standing  armies,  and  standing  armies  had  maintained  heredi- 
tary power.  Both  were  the  enemies  of  personal  liberty  and  popular 
rights.  It  wa«  the  purpose  of  the  founders  of  our  Government  to 
render  standing  armies  unnecessary,  and  the  possession  of  beredi- 
Ury  power  impassible.  If  the  experience  of  a  century  is  an  ade- 
qiute  test,  the  end  they  sought  has  heen  attained.    They  had  ob- 


Berved,  also,  that  the  possession  of  power,  by  virtue  of  < 
unlimited  periods  of  time,  tended  to  the  establishment  of  dy 
eystems,  and  to  their  recogaltion  by  the  people.  Hence,  pi^ 
was  made  in  all  oar  Constitutions,  State  and  national,  for  fi< 
elections  in  the  legislative  and  eiecutive  departments  of  Gb 
ment."  | 

This  certainly  ia  as  plain  an  acknowledgment  as  can  b» 
that  continued  rei'lection  is  dangerous  to  personal  liberty  and 
iar  rights,  and  that  the  two-tenn  limitation,  or  something  eqnii 
is  necessary  to  save  the  Government  from  subversion  by  sti 
armies  and  hereditary  power.  The  rule  we  contend  for  is, 
fore,  wise  and  salutary,  the  third-termera  themselves  being  J 
Not  only  is  that  settled  :  it  is  undeniably  fixed  that  the  custt 
all  the  other  requisites  of  a  good  and  valid  custom — age,  noti 
constant  observance,  and  consistency  with  previous  reguL 
For  those  reasons  it  is  antl  mnst  be  a  valid  law,  technically  i 
as  morally  binding  on  tbe  country.  No  American  citizet 
obliges  himself,  by  oath  or  otherwise,  to  obey  the  laws,  can  h 
bly  violate  this  rule  or  counsel  opposition  to  it,  for  it  is  no' 
law,  but  fundamental  law — lex  legum — a  law  of  laws — coofc 
1  necessary  to  preserve  all  others  from  destruction. 

Mr.  Boutwell  begs  the  whole  question  when  he  says  th 
apprehension  so  universally  feU  of  great  danger  from  repeat 
elections  of  the  same  person  did  not  lead  the  founders  of  the ; 
lie  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  limited  the  right.  It  dt 
them  to  that  very  thing.  The  written  Constitution  is  silent, 
sure,  but,  on  the  earliest  occasion  after  it  went  into  operatic 
omission  was  supplied  by  a  custom  which  then  became,  and  i 
a  part  of  our  system  as  much  as  anything  else  it  contains. 

Without  summing  up  Mr.  Boutwell's  confessions,  it  « 
pl^ly  seen  by  every  reader  that  he  has  yielded  all  points, 
third-termers  put  up  the  best  man  they  could  find  to  defend 
and  he  honestly  but  reluctantly  gives  away  their  case.  It  « 
some  boldness  to  ask  for  a  judgment  after  that.  But  Mr. 
well's  courage  is  not  wanting  in  the  last  extremity.  The  tw 
rule  may  be  right  in  law  and  morals,  but  he  despises  it ;  it  n 
strong,  but  his  determination  to  break  it  down  is  irrepressible 

One  argument,  totally  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  quest 
used  with  immense  success  by  Mr.  Boutwell  and  all  third-ti 
who  have  written  or  spoken  on  the  subject.  Not  one  of  th«t 
lects  to  urge  with  all  bis  might  that  opposition  to  a  third  tea 
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General  Grant  is  a  sentiment  almost  if  not  quite  universal  with 
Democrats.  This  converts  our  rancorous  enemies  by  the  score  :  an 
appeal  to  blind  partisan  malice  is  never  made  in  vain.  In  this  dis- 
cussion and  for  the  present  purposes  of  strong  government  it  is  the 
most  irresistible  of  all  arguments,  more  potent  than  Cicero's  best 
oration,  more  effective  than  all  the  logic  of  Aristotle^  more  powerful 
than  the  eloquence  that  ''shook  the  arsenal  and  fulmined  over 
Greece.** 

We  have  no  answer  to  this  charge  of  democracy.  With  all 
humility  we  plead  guilty,  and  throw  ourselves  on  the  mercy  of  the 
third-termers.  We  art  Democrats.  We  believe  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  to  support  it ;  in  the  traditions 
of  the  fathers,  and  the  principles  of  free  government  as  settled  by 
them.  We  have  held  fast  to  this  faith.  We  never  surrendered  or 
sold  or  gave  up  our  heritage.  When  it  was  stolen  from  us  we  cried 
out  upon  the  robbery,  and  reclaimed  our  rights  as  soon  as  reclama- 
tion was  possible.  In  the  courts  we  struggled  with  our  utmost 
strength  for  the  restoration  of  trial  by  jury  and  the  privilege  of 
hdbeoB  corpuB  ;  on  the  hustings,  in  popular  conventions,  and  in  le- 
gislative assemblies  we  protested  against  the  domination  of  carpet- 
bag thieves,  and  exposed  remorselessly  the  dishonest  measures  by 
which  we  saw  the  public  Treasury  plundered.  We  thought  it  a 
good  tradition  of  the  fathers  that  the  military  power  should  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  civil  authority  ;  and,  when  we  saw  elections  car- 
ried by  the  bayonet,  Legislatures  forcibly  tumbled  out  of  their  seats, 
and  the  basest  scoundrels  in  the  country  placed  by  brute  force  in 
the  offices  to  which  honest  men  had  been  elected,  our  sense  of  right 
and  justice  was  shocked  beyond  expression.  We  thought  the  right 
of  the  States  to  elect  their  own  officers  and  their  own  representatives 
in  Congress  by  the  free  suffrages  of  their  own  people  was  clear  as 
the  plainest  constitutional  law  could  make  it.  We  therefore  looked 
with  loathing  on  the  systematic  violation  of  this  great  right,  carried 
on  for  years  by  the  Federal  Administration  ;  and  none  of  us  could 
be  reconciled  to  the  great  swindle  of  1876  by  which  the  whole 
nation  was  basely  cheated. 

This  is  what  democracy  has  led  us  to.  Doubtless  we  are  great 
sinners  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Boutwell.  Not  to  have  given  up  these 
principles  is  a  crime  for  which  he  can  not  forgive  us.  But  he  ought 
not  to  blame  us  too  bitterly.  We  could  not  help  it.  We  were 
brought  up  to  revere  the  founders  of  the  republic,  and  to  obey  the 
laws  and  customs  which  they  handed  down  to  us.    Instinctively 
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and  by  hatit  we  loved  free  inBtitntions,  honest  observance 
and  good  faitli  in  the  execution  of  public  ImBtB.  In  all  thi 
Bontwell  differs  from  as  toto  cido.  But  can  he  not  make  so: 
lowance  for  our  prejudices  against  fraud,  perjury,  and  oumi 
onreasonable  as  those  prejudices  may  seem  lo  his  superiorwil 
It  is  hoped  also  that  ho  will  be  somewhat  conciliated  wbeD  be 
leots  that  our  delusions  are  encouraged  by  a  very  genera]  o 
rence  in  them  :  the  white  men  of  the  Union  by  a  million  ms 
expressed  their  approbation  of  our  views  at  Uie  last  Presic 
election,  and  even  negroes  by  the  hundred  thousand  refascd  t 
demn  them.  Moreover,  it  is  not  true  that  Democrats  alone  a 
posed  to  a  third  term.  Republicans — a  large  majority — not  1 
and  cowards,  and  not  "metallic  calves,"  but  the  best  i 
party— are  as  much  opposed  to  it  as  we  are.  This  c 
should  silence  Mr.  Boutwcll's  mere  partisan  rhetoric,  { 
wrath  at  once,  and  "  check  his  thunder  in  mid-volley." 

He  strikes  another  blow  which  hits  us  hard.  lie  sayi 
that  the  old  government  is  so  battered  up  that  no  i 
now  to  be  paid  to  any  principle  of  its  founders.  I  qnot«1 
(p.  273) :  "  We  have  changed,  indeed  in  some  particula 
annihilated,  the  Constitution  of  Washington,  the  Constitnc 
the  Fathers.  .  .  .  And  is  the  unwritten  law  more  saered  ?  M: 
people  annvl  the  written  law  of  the  fathers,  and  still  be  pe 
ally  bound  by  their  traditions  f  " 

This  is  extremely  well  put,  "  with  good  emphasis  and  goo 
cretion."  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  they  (Mr.  Bontwcll  ai 
political  associates)  have  annulled  the  Constitution,  not  in  son 
in  all  particulars.  No  line  or  letter  of  it  has  escaped  their  dcatr 
hands.  Every  right  of  the  States  and  all  personal  liberty  h»T« 
wantonly  outraged.  Trial  by  jury,  habeat  corpus,  free  speec 
elective  franchise,  everything  that  tended  to  promote  the  gre 
jects  for  which  the  Constitution  was  made,  were  trodden  i 
The  military  was  placed  above  the  civil  authority,  and  the  j 
oontinuea  to  be  claimed  for  standing  armies  to  "  shed  the  blo 
war  in  peace."  To  nullify  the  most  important  part  of  oat 
charter,  il  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  ten  States  Uid 
millions  of  people  was  forcibly  injected  into  the  bowels  of  tho 
atitution  itself,  and  there  it  lies  to  this  day,  side  by  side  wit 
provision  which  forbids  ite  existence.  C-ertainly  I  agree  witi 
Bontwell  that  the  written  inBtrurnent  by  which  our  father*  w 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themeslvee  and  their  pos 
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has  been  wholly  set  at  naughty  and  his  tone  of  triumphant  interro- 
gation is  not  out  of  place  when  he  asks,  ''Is  the  unwritten  law 
more  sacred  ?  ^  Assuredly  it  is  not.  A  conscience  which  is  hardy 
enough  to  spurn  the  restraints  of  the  written  Constitution  need  not 
affect  any  remorse  for  refusing  to  accept  a  tradition.  Having  swal- 
lowed that  camel,  it  is  but  the  folly  of  the  Pharisee  to  strain  at 
this  gnat. 

But  Mr.  Boutwell,  being  a  charitable  and  fair  man,  will,  I  am 
sure,  excuse  us  for  adhering  to  the  tradition,  though  it  be  connected 
with  the  Constitution  which  his  party  has  broken  and  dishonored. 
We  see  the  whole  subject  from  another  point  of  view.  We  expect 
the  restoration  of  popular  liberty;  we  hope  soon  to  replace  our 
institutions  upon  the  firm  foundations  which  our  fathers  laid.  We 
have  already  made  much  progress.  Many  of  our  violated  rights 
have  been  vindicated  in  the  courts ;  oppressors  have  been  scourged 
back  into  private  life  ;  the  thieves  who  ruled  us  for  their  pleasure 
and  plundered  us  for  their  profit  are  on  the  run ;  a  majority  of  the 
States,  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  unbroken  heart  of  the 
nation  are  with  us ;  and  but  for  the  atrocious  fraud  of  1876  no  rem- 
nant of  Asiatic  despotism  would  disgrace  this  country  now.  The 
argument  that  the  two-term  rule  is  useless  to  uphold  institutions 
already  overthrown  will  become  plainly  inapplicable  when  the 
structure  is  completely  rebuilt.  When  the  ship  of  state  is  again 
put  on  her  constitutional  tack,  this  traditionary  rule  of  navigation 
will  be  as  necessary  as  ever  to  make  her  course  true  and  her  prog- 
ress safe. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  can  not  afford  to  abandon  any 
custom  which  favors  civil  liberty,  even  if  the  written  Constitution 
be  considered  as  hopelessly  abolished.  Our  fathers  were  freemen 
before  the  Constitution  ;  that  instrument  defined  certain  preexisting 
rights  established  by  custom,  and  provided  an  organization  for  de- 
fending them.  Suppose  the  definition  to  be  obliterated  and  the 
defenses  thrown  down,  would  that  make  us  slaves  ?  No  ;  in  that 
case  we  would  fall  back  on  the  unwritten  law.  We  would  stand 
upon  the  colonial  customs,  or  seek  protection  under  the  common 
law,  tracing  it,  if  need  be,  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  or 
Alfred  the  Great,  or  finding  its  sources  in  the  still  older  customs  of 
our  German  ancestors.  If  all  this  fails,  we  will  appeal  to  the  great 
unwritten  law  of  Nature — ^the  law  that  Hooker  speaks  of  when  he 
says,  ''Her  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  GU)d,  and  her  voice  is  the  har- 
mony of  the  world.'' 
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Americans  who  are  trae  to  themBelvea  and  one  another  < 
afford  to  give  up  a  custom  wliich  is  "  part  of  our  free  institn 
merely  becaoae  prcTioas  wrongs  have  deprived  them  of  othei 
On  the  contrary,  the  losses  already  suetained  should  make  d 
all  the  more  closely  to  what  in  left.  This  excuse  of  Mr.  Bt 
for  his  proposed  violation  of  the  two-term  rule  will  pass  for 
one  only  with  men  who  are  hostile  to  all  free  institatioas. 

Here  rises  the  most  important  of  all  questions  :  What 
ultimate  object  of  the  third-termers  ?  Why  these  desperate 
to  push  on  a  third-term  candidate  in  the  face  of  an  opposis) 
mcnt  expressed  by  all  parties,  manifesting  itself  in  all  plac 
certain  to  be  felt  at  the  polls  if  the  election  be  a  free  one?  ] 
of  republican  government,  who  respect  the  popular  will,  coi 
act  thus.  Even  demagogues,  who  want  votes  as  a  mere  m< 
getting  offices  and  jobs,  do  not  usually  endanger  their  own 
by  dragooning  the  common  file  of  thoir  supporters.  With( 
principle  of  patriots,  without  the  prudence  of  partisans,  the 
term  men  must  have  some  purpose  inconsistent  with  both 
general  belief  is,  that  they  mean  to  force  the  nomination  of 
then  coerce  a  false  count  of  the  votes,  and  finally  subjugi 
nation  to  their  personal  role.  If  this  prevailing  opinion  h 
neons  I  am  not  responsible,  for  I  hare  been  among  the  last  t( 
it.  But  there  certainly  is  some  evidence  tending  to  .'ihow  t, 
designs  of  the  Grant  men  are  at  enmity  with  existing  instil 
and  BO  far  revolutionary  that  they  would  be  called  treason 
treason  here,  as  in  England,  consisted  in  seeking  to  compt 
death  of  the  Government. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  our  history  the  enemies  of  repi 
principles  were  thoroughly  equipped,  and  entered  actively  v.\ 
struggle  for  supremacy.  Some  of  them  got  into  the  Com 
which  framed  the  Constitution.  At  their  head  was  Hamilto 
laid  before  the  body  their  whole  plan  for  a  central  gover 
which,  if  adopted,  would  have  completely  extirpated  the  rij 
the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  :  a  Chief  Esecut 
life,  unimpeachable  for  any  misconduct ;  a  Senate  for  life  ;  i 
nial  House  of  Assembly  ;  a  Federal  judiciary  "  for  the  determi 
of  all  matters  of  general  concern";  the  Governors  of  the  Sb 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  Of  such  a  government,  the  tj 
and  corruption  must  have  become  perfectly  unendurable  if  a 
tercd,  as  it  was  expected  to  be,  by  the  men  who  proposed  I 
doubtless  it  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  have  led  to  a  moni 
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name  as  well  as  in  substance.  But  the  Hamiltonian  plan  was  de- 
feated, and  nnder  the  auspices  of  Washington,  Madison,  and  their 
compatriots  the  present  system  was  framed,  by  which  certain  pow- 
ers, specifically  enumerated,  are  bestowed  on  the  General  Gtoyem- 
ment,  while  all  others  are  expressly  reserved  to  the  States  and  the 
people ;  and  this  system  is  to  be  administered  by  agents  of  the 
people's  choice,  strictly  accountable,  subject  to  frequent  rotation, 
and  sworn  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  their  legal  authority.  This 
govemment,  so  simple  and  so  clear,  so  definite  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments of  power,  and  so  guarded  against  abuse,  was  hailed  at  home 
and  abroad  as  the  best  result  of  political  wisdom  that  the  world 
erer  saw.  I  devoutly  believe  that  the  estimate  of  its  friends  was 
right,  but  I  have  no  eulogy  to  make  on  it  now.  I  merely  claim  that 
oar  obedience  to  it  is  due  as  a  moral  necessity.  If  a  sworn  officer 
willfully  violates  it,  he  is  guilty  of  perjury ;  if  its  commands  be 
habitually  disregarded,  the  nation  is  politically  ruined,  and  the 
people  are  defrauded  of  their  rights. 

But  from  the  very  first  it  had  enemies,  who  tried  to  subvert  it 
and  substitute  in  its  place  the  reign  of  arbitrary  power.  There  has 
always  been  an  unprincipled  faction  composed  of  persons  who  tried 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  wholesome  limitations  which  protected  the 
equal  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people.  By  frequent  changes  of 
name  and  the  assumption  of  new  shapes,  by  appeals  to  the  baser 
passions,  by  combinations  of  special  interests,  by  plausible  but  false 
interpretations  of  the  fundamental  law,  by  adroitly  taking  advan- 
tage of  accidental  circumstances,  they  have  often  succeeded  in 
"drawing  much  people  after  them** — ^people  who  really  loved  free 
institutions,  and  had  no  intention  to  destroy  the  Grovemment  or 
depart  from  the  traditions  of  the  fathers.  When  their  designs  be- 
came known,  the  honest  portion  of  their  followers  have  uniformly 
fallen  away  from  them.  Perhaps  no  instance  of  this  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  direct  and  positive  refusal  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Republican  party,  in  1876,  to  endure  the  nomination  of  General 
Grant  for  a  third  temt 

That  the  present  movement  to  that  end  means  simply  a  conspir- 
acy to  wipe  out  the  Constitution  once  for  all,  and  have  done  with 
its  restraints  upon  arbitrary  power,  is  proved  in  so  many  ways  that 
it  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  is  publicly  urged  by  all  its  friends  for 
the  sole  reason  that  General  Grant  is  a  strong  man.  In  the  cases  of 
Cnsar,  Cromwoll,  and  both  the  Napoleons,  strength  was  the  qual- 
ity for  which  they  were  elevated  to  absolute  power.    It  is  the  migJU 
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of  the  ruler  that  overcomes  the  right  of  the  people  whene? 
public  is  to  be  strangled.  Strength  that  govema  with  a  rod 
is  always  the  recommendation  of  one  who  is  to  be  made  a  m 
ineomuch  that  the  word  "  ting  "  [Koenig)  signifies  in  the  If 
we  take  it  from  exactly  what  General  Grant's  adulators  hal 
call  him — the  strong  man. 

But  the  strong'goverament  idea  has  been  get  forth  by 
jectoFB  in  varioua  authorized  publications,  manifestly  intn 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  American  people  for  the  advent 
potism.  Before  Napoleon  mounted  the  throne,  certain  well' 
bered  articles  appeared  ia  the  "  Moniteur  "  to  foreshadow  tbt 
that  was  coming,  to  prove  that  a  republic  was  too  weak  to 
patible  with  the  interests  of  France,  and  to  show  that  notbin 
do  but  the  strong  government  of  one  strong  man.  Precis* 
lar  were  the  approaches  of  the  other  Bonaparte  to  absolutt 
Here  we  have  almost  a  repetition  of  those  French  articles, 
thesG,  anonymous,  but  printed  in  a  magazine  of  high  autho 
scribes  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  an  effete 
adjudges  Stat«  sovereignty  to  be  treason,  declares  the  m 
the  Northern  Democracy  unfit  for  self-government,  ani 
h  that  the  South  will  cease  to  be  formidable  after  the  next 
'  and  then  gives  a  picture  of  the  good  time  coming,  when  s 
GoveniTnent,  with  the  States  under  its  feet  and  the  peop! 
mercy,  shall  exercise  a  controlling  supervision  over  all  e 
and  regulate  all  domestic  subjects  down  to  marriage  and 
What  sort  of  a  head  this  strong  Government  shall  have,  or 
shall  be  called,  is  not  disclosed  ;  but  we  are  told  to  look  for  a 
in  the  mode  of  choosing  him,  the  present  plan  being  antiqni 
clumsy. 

But  the  most  alarming  evidence  I  have  seen  that  the  fr 
a  "  third  term  and  General  Grant "  are  plotting  the  overt 
the  Constitution  is  in  Mr.  Bontwell's  own  article.  He  kne 
he  wrote  it  that  designs  utterly  hostile  to  our  free  institutio 
imputed  to  him,  his  faction,  and  his  candidate  ;  that  the  ao 
was  believed  by  very  many  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
publican  party  ;  and  that  it  was  almost  universally  thougl 
true  by  the  Democrats.  He  could  not  help  but  see,  in  tb 
which  he  was  undertaking  to  answer,  that  the  strongest  o 
to  the  movement  for  Grant  was  its  anti-constitutional  purpc 
was  also  fully  aware  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  A 
people  are  true  to  the  Government  of  their  fathers,  which  i 
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•ire  to  seo  bouestly  aduiinistered,  aud  are  totally  opposed  to  anj 
kind  of  peraonai  rule  stronger  ttan  the  laws.  Yet  Mr.  Boatwell 
poto  in  no  word  of  denial.  Why  does  he  stand  mute  noder  a  charge 
irfaich  to  Kerionsly  affects,  not  only  the  political,  bat  the  moral  in- 
ttgrity  of  Mmself  and  his  associates  ?  No  sane  man  can  heaitale 
for  a  moment  to  interpret  thia  silencG  as  a  consciousness  of  giiilt. 

But,  besides  this  dumb  eloquence,  there  is  something  more  in 
that  same  paper. 

In  all  countries  and  in  aU  ages  it  is  the  nncontroUable  impolse 
of  pablic  oppressors  to  call  every  man  a  traitor  who  ia  not  willing 
to  bo  a  alavc.  In  the  eyes  of  the  uaorping  tyrant  and  his  sycophan- 
tio  flatterers  the  most  odioos  crime  that  can  be  committed  is  the 
auertion  of  his  legal  rights  by  a  freeman.  This  crlmt;  Mr.  Bont- 
well  charges  upon  the  Democracy,  and  gloats  over  the  pnnishment 
tbey  will  get  for  it.  He  says  (p.  373)  that  "the  *pt>i7  of  rebellion, 
of  i«eiatanco  to  the  Constitution,  is  mauifested  by  a  large  class  of 
citisen«.  These  citizens,  without  exception,  ore  Democrats,  and 
tbey  receive  aid  and  encouragement  from  the  Democratic  party." 

Of  course,  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  absolute  perfection  of  every 
individual  who  claims  to  be  a  Democrat.  But  that  Democrats,  as 
I  body,  or  by  party  concert,  have  resinted  the  Constitution  in  any 
aunuter,  or  that  they  have  not  Bubmitted  even  to  the  nnconstita- 
tional  tyranny  of  the  Federal  Government  with  entire  passiveness, 
h  *  falsehood  so  vile,  so  gross,  and  so  palpable  that  I  will  not  be- 
B  Mr.  Bontwell  meant  to  assert  it.  ^Vbat  he  did  mean  was  to 
Bf  that  we  have  claimed  our  just  rights  by  legal  and  peaceful  ap- 
"(  to  the  pnblic  conscience,  in  the  courts  and  on  the  rostrum,  at 
t  polU,  and  through  the  press  ;  and  he  but  speaks  after  bis  kind 
when  he  calls  this  the  "spirit  of  rebellion,"  for,  according  to  his 
',  lawfnl  opposition  to  unlawful  power  is  always  constructive 
KbdlioD.  He  is  consistent  with  his  creed  when  he  warns  ns  that 
Ihlt  spirit  shall  be  wholly  extinguisfaed,  and  that  DemocraU  for 
Endolging  in  it  ehall  be  remitted  to  a  state  of  abject  slavery,  and 
Seprired  of  all  right  to  control  their  own  affairs,  either  political  or 
;  and,  to  that  end,  all  traditionary  notions  of  liberty,  eqnal- 
tj,  and  fraternity  are  to  be  set  aside.  "  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Repablican  party,"  says  Mr.  Boutwell  (page  373),  to  suppress  that 
MrU,  to  render  it  powerless  absolutely,  both  in  personal  and  public 
ffairs,  and  it  may  happen  that  in  accomplishing  this  result  the 
eonfpla  of  Washington  and  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  vill  be  dis- 
igarded."  While  I  do  not  tliink  that  a  majority  of  the  Ropubli- 
TOi.  cxxx.— so.  283.  29 


can  party  would  aBsist  for  one  moment  in  carrying  out  t 

threat,   Mr.   Boutwell  is   ample  authority  for  the  belief  i 

Grant  leaders  are  not  only  iuBolent  enough  to  utter  it,  T 

enough  to  execute  it,  if  they  ever  get  a  chance.  !, 

It  is  plain  enough  what  prompts  them  to  these  despera 
sures.  When  the  ekctive  franchiBe  was  given  to  the  neg 
thought  they  had  legalized  a  sure  mode  of  stuffing  the  ballo 
and,  BO  sustained,  strong  government  promised  to  itself  a  ti 
out  end.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  negroes  ceased  to  m 
some  of  them  began  to  vote.  This  was  bo  contrary  to  all  ] 
calculationa  that  tbe  friends  of  strong  government  could  no 
it ;  they  thought  it  must  be  caused  by  some  mysterious  apj 
of  physical  force.  To  this  day  Mr.  Boutwell  is  unable  to 
hend  the  possibility  of  a  free  negro  voting  of  his  own  head 
a  carpet-bagger  who  has  robhed  him,  against  a  Freedman 
that  has  swindled  him  out  of  his  earnings,  or  against  a  scui 
ticlan  who  has  cheated  him  by  false  promises  of  forty  acn 
mule.  Therefore,  he  beheves  in  tbe  chimera  of  S  bulldozer 
as  Cotton  Mather  believed  in  witchcraft,  and  swallows  as 
the  false  and  unreasonable  evidence  which  feeds  his  crednlj 
declares  in  this  article  that  in  the  Southern  States  "  any  nu 
dtizens  are  as  a  public  policy  of  communities  and  Btates  de[ 
their  civil  rifjhts  "  ;  that  oiBces  are  held  there,  and  power 
"  through  proceedings  that  arc  systematically  t.iinted  with 
crimsoned  with  innocent  blood" ;  that  "one  vote  of  a  whib 
in  Sonth  CaroHna  is,  as  a  fact  in  government,  equal  to  three 
eachusetts,  New  York,  or  Illinois  "  ;  that  there  arc  persons 
gress  who  have  no  right  to  their  seats,  "  and  these  persoDi 
tuto  tbe  majority  in  both  branches."  These  monstrous 
upon  the  known  truth  admit  of  one  excuse  and  only  one — S 
well  believed  them. 

But  the  sincerity  of  bis  belief  in  these  false  statema 
excuse  for  the  pretense  he  makes  of  honest  indignation.  ' 
sham,  and  he  knows  it.  He  and  his  coUaborateurs  in  th< 
government  enterprise  (including  the  strong  man  himself) 
conscientious  objections  to  false  or  forced  elections.  They 
respect  whatever  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  tl 
officers,  State  or  national.  The  strength  for  which  they  la 
chief  BO  extravagantly  was  never  exhibited  during  his  Pn 
except  in  coercing  voters,  suppreBsing  true  returns,  or  o 
defeating  the  legal  expression  of  the  popular  will.     Mr.  j 
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is,  therefore,  in  no  condition  to  speak  on  this  sabject  as  an  aocnser 
of  others;  the  beam  in  his  own  eye  disqualifies  him  to  hiint  for 
motes  in  the  eye  of  his  brother.  Nor  could  he  do  General  Grant 
any  good  even  by  showing  that  elections  are  now  unfairly  con- 
ducted. We  desire,  above  all  things,  to  have  a  free  poll  and  a  fair 
count,  and  we  are  much  afraid  that  we  will  be  permanently  deprived 
of  our  right ;  but  we  do  not  look  to  Grant  for  redress  or  remedy. 
We  do  not  trust  the  arch-enemy  of  honest  elections  to  purify  the 
ballot-box ;  for  that  would  be  '^  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub, 
the  prince  of  devils.'^ 

I  will  make  Mr.  Boutwell  a  proposition.  If  he  will  name  any 
kind  of  violence  or  intimidation  which  the  Grisnt  faction  have  n<4 
used  to  prevent  a  true  poll,  or  any  form  of  fraud  which  they  have 
not  practiced  to  falsify  returns,  or  any  sort  of  cheating  in  the  count 
which  they  have  not  resorted  to,  or  any  species  of  the  crimen  faiUe 
which  they  have  not  perpetrated  as  a  means  of  swindling  the  ma- 
jority ;  if  they  have  not  filled  the  seats  of  Congress  with  impostors 
whose  object  it  was  to  misrepresent,  injure,  and  degrade  the  States 
they  pretended  to  come  from ;  if  they  did  not  falsely  procure  the 
election  of  infamous  men  to  every  kind  of  State  office,  or  when  de- 
feated put  them  in  possession  and  maintain  them  there  by  force  of 
arms ;  if  they  did  not  in  1876  defeat  the  known  will  of  die  nation 
by  a  most  stupendous  swindle — if  Mr.  Boutwell  can  show  that  these 
things  and  others  like  them  were  not  done  at  divers  times  and  places, 
under  the  auspices  and  with  the  approbation  of  Greneral  Grant  and 
those  friends  of  his  who  are  now  pushing  him  for  a  third  election, 
then  I  will  give  up  the  whole  case  and  promise  to  vote  for  his  can- 
didate. There  1  he  has  a  chance  to  make  one  vote,  without  the  risk 
of  losing  his  own ;  for,  if  he  fails,  I  will  not  ask  him  to  vote  my  ticket: 
I  will  merely  insist  that  he  shall  not  hereafter  turn  up  the  whites  of 
his  eyes  and  pretend  to  be  wounded  in  his  virtuous  soul,  when  a  fu- 
gitive carpet-bagger  tells  him  how  he  had  to  drop  his  plunder  and 
fly  for  his  crimes,  because  negroes  were  bulldozed  at  the  South. 

General  Grant's  own  history  and  character  as  a  civilian  make  it 
certain  that  those  who  support  him  are  enemies  of  free  and  honest 
government.  These  third-termers  are  not  madmen.  They  have 
tried  Grant,  and  they  know  what  he  is  good  for.  Those  acts  of 
deadly  hostility  to  the  Constitution  which  distinguished  the  period 
of  his  Administration  they  expect  him  to  repeat.  Those  atrocious 
corruptions  which  made  it  the  golden  age  of  the  public  plunderer 
they  look  for  again.    I  affirm  that  they  intend  this,  not  because 


thej  have  B&id  eo  in  words,  but  becaose,  being  eane  men,  t' 
intend  nothing  else. 

Doublleas  be  is  a  strong  man — not  mentally  or  morally  s 
but  plenty  strong  enougb  with  an  army  at  Mb  back  to  apoi 
restraints  of  law  and  break  over  the  Constitution.  It  took  a  { 
man  to  make  such  governors,  and  judges,  and  treaanrers,  and 
iators  as  he  made  for  the  States,  and  to  hold  them  in  place  1 
bayonet ;  to  force  elections  againcit  the  will  of  the  electors,  ] 
inaugurate  a  President  who  had  been  rejected  by  the  people. 

One  manifestation  of  his  strength  has  hardly  excited  so 
admiration  as  it  deserves  from  hia  followers.  During  his  laa 
be  took  from  the  Treasury,  in  flat  defiance  of  the  Constitutic 
hoDilred  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  hundred  thousand 
was  his  legal  salary.  There  was  a  transaction  of  Cassar's  W 
Roman  treasury  not  dissimilar  to  thisr— and  Caesar  was  a 
man  ;  but  Grant,  more  than  Ctesar,  showed  that  peculiar  coi 
of  law  which  by  hia  admirers  is  supposed  to  be  itrengtK 

Sometimes  they  tell  us  that  he  is  not  only  strong  but  fi 
Faithful  to  what?  To  his  own  breeches- pocket  ;  to  the  ric 
who  made  him  presents  ;  to  the  carpet-bag  thieves  whom  he  f  j 
on  the  Southern  States  ;  to  the  corrupt  rings  that  supported 
the  North  ;  to  the  returning  boards  who  forged  election-papcra 
him  ;  to  the  tools  of  the  vulgar  force  which  thrust  his  frau< 
the  throat  of  the  nation — to  all  these  he  was  faithful  enoug' 
faithful  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  he  never  was.  From 
ning  to  end  of  his  Administration  he  was  treacherous  to  tb 
sacred  trust  that  human  hands  can  hold. 

This  is  no  railing  accusation  against  General  Grant,  n< 
construction  of  hia  past  acts,  no  detraction  from  his  claim  fa 
tain  degree  of  personal  respectability,  no  proof  that  as  a  do 
would  not  do  as  well  as  another.  He  is  a  mere  soldier,  t 
knowledge  of  law  and  no  conception  of  the  purpose  for  whi 
institutions  are  made.  When  elected  President,  he  took  tl 
emment  on  his  hands  as  a  mere  job  to  be  done  for  the  intei 
those  who  employed  and  paid  him,  without  caring  what  ri 
other  persons  might  suffer.  Horace's  description  of  a  i 
chief  governing  strongly  in  civil  affairs  has  never  in  model 
been  so  perfectly  realized  : 

"Jura  negat  dbi  nata;  nihil  noa  arrogat  armis." 
He  did  not  stop  to  inquire  what  was  in  that  Constitution  w! 
Bwore  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  ;  if  he  had  taken  an 
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destroy  it,  his  hostility  would  have  been  neither  less  nor  greater. 
If  there  be  one  provision  of  the  Federal  compact  more  perfectly 
clear  than  any  of  the  others,  it  is  that  which  reserves  and  secures  to 
the  States  all  sovereign  authority,  jurisdiction,  and  powers,  except 
what  are  specifically  enumerated  and  expressly  given  to  the  Qeneral 
Government ;  but,  clear  as  this  is,  Greneral  Gh:ant  never  could  see 
it.  When  a  politician  came  to  him  (especially  if  he  came  with  a 
present  in  his  hand),  and  told  him  that  the  Slates  had  no  rights, 
and  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  was  mere  treason,  he  believed 
it  firmly  and  acted  accordingly.  He  himself  has  furnished  con- 
clusive proof  that,  when  he  stretched  forth  his  rapacious  hand  and 
took  from  the  public  Treasury  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  more 
than  his  lawful  salary,  he  had  never  read  or  heard  about  that  part 
of  the  Constitution  which  forbids  the  compensation  of  a  President 
to  be  increased  '^  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected."  It  probably  never  struck  him  that  it  was  bribery  to  accept 
money  and  lands  and  goods  from  men  whom  he  immediately  after- 
ward appointed  to  the  highest  offices  in  his  gift.  When  to  this  is 
added  the  proneness  of  ignorant  ambition  to  that  Csesarean  rule  of 
ethics  which  declares  everything  right  which  is  done  regnandi  cctuaa^ 
you  have  a  character  dear  to  the  heart  of  strong  government,  but 
utterly  unfit  to  be  trusted  by  a  people  who  desire  to  be  free. 

However  that  may  be,  all  evidence  shows  that  the  object  of 
pushing  Greneral  Grant  for  a  third  term  is  not  to  give  us  an  honest 
snd  legal  administration  of  our  public  affairs,  but  to  set  up  some 
system  of  absolutism  without  law,  or,  as  Mr.  Stevens  said,  **  outside 
erf  the  Constitution.'^  What  form  or  title  shall  it  have?  If  its 
projectors  succeed,  will  they  give  us  an  imperial  despotism,  open 
snd  avowed?  Or  will  they  curse  us  with  the  heavier  and  more 
degrading  affliction  of  a  rotten  republic  ? 

If  my  soul  could  come  into  their  counsels,  or  mine  honor  be 
joined  unto  their  assembly,  I  would  tell  them  that  their  success 
now  will  bring  them  hideous  ruin  in  the  long-run.  For  ia  little 
while  it  may  increase  their  fortunes,  or  swell  their  personal  conse- 
quence, and  gratify  their  contemptuous  hatred  of  the  States  and 
people  under  their  arbitrary  rule.  But  strong  government  is  a 
we^  contrivance,  after  all,  and  never  lasts.  Its  front  is  of  brass, 
but  the  feet  it  stands  on  are  always  made  of  clay.  Let  those  who 
would  identify  their  interests  with  Grantism  think  well  how  unsafe 
is  the  protection  they  are  seeking. 

J.   S.   BULCK. 


These  is,  we  know,  a  religion  conmion  to  all  men  of  i 
though  men  of  sense  never  saj^  trhat  that  religion  may  be.  ' 
may  be  more  reasons  than  one  for  their  reticence.  A  man  of 
is  well  aware  that  he  can  say  what  he  pleases  without  eha 
the  most  delicate  orthodoxy.  He  requires  no  cryptographic  i 
hide  his  meaning,  for  plain  letters  are  ciphers  to  all  who  ai 
men  of  sense.  The  average  reader  ia  frightened  by  the  use  o 
tain  conntors,  not  by  the  ideas  which  they  symbolize  for  the  t 
standing.  Refrain  from  dotting  your  Ts  and  crossing  your  t\ 
your  utterance  will  be  for  him  an  insoluble  mystery.  He  woi 
shocked  if  you  said  in  plain  terms  "  there  is  no  God  "  ;  but  it  i 
to  give  qnite  an  orthodox  and  edifying  torn  to  the  sentipieiit. 
have  all  read  defenses  of  agnosticism,  which  pass  for  assaults 
the  wicked  "  deist,"  and  elaborate  expositions  of  downright 
rialism  intended  to  support  Christianity.  Men  of  sense,  1 1 
often  wish  to  avoid  scandal  rather  than  to  conceal  their  senti 
from  their  peers.  They  trust  to  a  freemasonry  which  exists  a 
themselves,  and  presents  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  sagac 
fools.  One  may  guess  that  the  esoteric  creed  drops  some  arti( 
the  orthodox  faith  ;  but  the  man  of  sense,  while  he  has  a  conte 
OU8  smile  for  any  one  who  (as  M.  Renan  says  of  St.  Paul)  "  hi 
heavily,"  or  takes  all  creeds  seriously,  has  a  hearty  dislike  f 
man  who  too  openly  discards  the  established  tenets.  Why  < 
veil  so  easily  worn  ?  Religion  is,  after  all,  useful ;  and  we  an 
bound — for  the  sensible  man  can  take  a  high  moral  tone  wh 
pleases — to  invent  the  God  who  does  not  exist. 

But  how  are  we  to  be  guided  in  these  troublesome  days, 
rash  persons  have  insisted  upon  revealing  the  open  secret,  an 
esoteric  creed  of  the  sensible  man  has  been  procMmed  ao  tba 
who  run  may  read  ?    On  the  whole,  the  sensible  man  would  i 
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Ton  had  better  hold  your  tongue.  We  at  least,  who  have  no  new 
gospel  to  preach,  will  not  set  up  for  prophets.  Let  us  look  on  as 
calmly  as  may  be  at  the  huge  turmoil  of  conflicting  controversy  ; 
smile  with  equal  calnmess  at  the  bigots  who  would  damn  people  for 
losing  their  way  in  the  dark ;  at  the  pompous  dogmatists  who  would 
face  it  out  that  they  can  see  as  clearly  as  in  broad  daylight ;  at  the 
feather-headed  enthusiasts  who  take  the  first  will-o'-the-wisp  for  a 
safe  guide,  and  patch  up  a  new  religion  out  of  scraps  and  tatters  of 
half -understood  science ;  and  at  the  simple-minded  philosophers  who 
fancy  in  all  seriousness  that  men  are  about  to  become  reasoning 
aninials.  Vanity  Fair  is  a  queer  place  at  best ;  and,  amid  all  the 
confused  outcries  that  rise  ceaselessly  from  its  noisy  inhabitants,  the 
screams  and  curses  of  rival  religious  quacks  are  surely  the  fittest 
to  provoke  a  bitter  smile.  We  may  pity  the  poor  pilgrim  groaning 
in  Doubting  Castle,  and  despise  the  impotent  fury  of  Giant  Pope  in 
his  ancient  den ;  but  the  empty  brag  of  charlatans  and  humbugs 
in  the  Fair  itself,  though  they  are  masquerading  in  the  most  impos- 
ing of  robes,  is  best  met  with  silent  contempt.  Let  us  trust  that, 
somehow  or  other,  the  mad  bustle  will  subside  in  time ;  that  the 
great  world  will  blunder  in  its  own  clumsy  fashion  into  some  tolerable 
order ;  and  some  scum  of  effete  superstition  be  worked  off  in  the 
chaotic  fermentation.  Meanwhile  let  us  cultivate  our  little  area  of 
garden,  knowing  well  that,  long  before  a  brighter  day  dawns,  we 
too  shall  have  been  swept  off  into  the  great  darkness,  and  our  little 
crotchets  and  nostrums  have  become  as  ludicrous  as  those  of  our 
forefathers.  Let  us  possess  our  souls  in  peace,  and  acknowledge 
that  Swift  has  pretty  well  summed  up  the  fittest  epilogue  for  Jove 
to  pronounce  upon  the  farce  of  the  world,  '^Zdamn  such  fools  ! " 

Truth  may  be  hidden  in  a  sneer,  and  the  language  of  the  satirist 
may  be  translated  into  most  amiable  phraseology.  Substitute  the 
sentimental  for  the  scornful  tone,  and  many  tender  and  generous 
natures  will  echo  the  conclusion.  Litellectual  indolence,  which 
shrinks  from  the  painful  effort  of  rearranging  first  principles,  joins 
with  a  real  scrupulosity  as  to  hurting  the  feelings  of  babes  and 
sucklings,  to  give  force  to  the  sensible  man's  remonstrance  against 
stirring  the  waters  needlessly.  The  judgment  of  common  sense 
is  not  final,  but  it  always  has  a  certain  presumption  in  its  favor. 
We  must  at  least  show  why  it  is  so  plausible.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  retort  by  calling  names,  by  accusing  your  sensible  adversary  of 
cynicism,  falsehood,  and  want  of  faith  in  the  power  of  truth.  But, 
when  one  descends  from  mere  generalities,  one  feels  that  a  view  which 


J 


commends  itself  not  only  to  the  wary,  to  ibe  pradent,  and  the 
ly-wiee,  bnt  to  many  generous  and  lofty  natures,  deserves  t 
distinct  answer.  It  should  be  met,  so  far  as  it  can  be  met,  pdi 
point,  and  any  element  of  truth  which  it  contains  should  be  " 
and  franlcly  acknowledged.  And  any  answer  should  begin  '_ 
mitting  the  really  strong  part  of  the  opponent's  case.  There  j 
think,  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  strength  lies.  i 

It  is  plain  that  the  appeal  for  reticence  would  be  thrown  ( 
upon  any  one  who  seriously  helieTed  himeetf  able  to  anawfl 
great  question.  What  is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  future  ?  If  I 
a  gospel,  1  am  bound  to  proclaim  it.  Bnt,  so  long  as  that  qxu 
remains  unanswered  and  unanswerable,  there  is  a  practical  did 
which,  however  overlooked  or  denied,  recurs  in  one  form  or 
with  provoking  persistency.  You  may  cut  the  knot  by  a  ^ 
declaration  that  truth  is  above  everything  ;  but  yon  do  not' 
away  the  honest  scruples  of  your  antagonist :  he  still  shrinks 
the  duty,  even  if  he  acknowledges  it,  and  replies  by  awkward! 
of  conscience.  It  is  very  easy  and  at  the  present  time  very  si 
tilt  against  the  established  creeds ;  the  men  who  assail  thei 
often  animated  by  the  purest  love  of  truth  ;  and  yet,  when 
said  and  done,  we  are  often  tempted  to  think  that  the  creeds  i 
be  left  to  decay  of  themselves,  and  to  doubt  the  morality  i 
toi-ming  our  graiidiauthvr  that  she  is  an  old  fool. 

Let  us,  however,  look  at  the  question  a  little  more  distil 
And,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  admit  fully  and  frankly  that  the 
lem  about  the  religion  of  the  future  is  simply  insoluble.  In« 
prophecy  is  out  of  date  ;  and,  though  we  talk  about  scientifi* 
diction  in  such  matters,  the  phrase  is  little  better  than  a  mo« 
To  predict  history  is  to  make  a  guess  with  an  indefinite  chan 
error.  Perhaps  we  may  say  pretty  confidently  that  the  dead 
not  come  to  life,  nor  two  and  two  be  proved  to  make  five  ;  b 
give  any  precise  form  to  our  vague  anticipations  of  the  futi 
simply  to  court  the  ridicule  of  posterity — if  posterity  is  silly  en 
to  study  our  guesses.  There  is,  indeed,  a  royal  road  to  prophe 
this  particular  case,  which  is  taken  often  enough.  Sly  opi 
says  each  man,  is  true  ;  moreover,  the  truth  will  prevail ;  and  1 
it  follows  that  my  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be,  represents  the  f 
faith  of  the  world.  However  satisfactory  to  the  individual  i 
there  are  difficulties  about  using  this  argument  in  control 
Doubtless  to  believe  an  opinion  is  to  believe  that  it  is  true,  ai 
doubt  that  truth  will  ultimately  prevail  is  to  suppose  that  Ui 
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Tdopment  of  thonght  is  nothing  but  a  yagne  fluctuation  hither  and 
thither  of  endless  and  contradictory  blundering.  And  yet  the  man 
who  can  believe  that  his  own  conception  is  definitive  and  complete, 
and  that  truth  is  to  be  fully  reached  the  day  after  to-morrow,  shows 
that  he  possesses  the  sanguine  temper  and  dogmatic  self-confidence 
which  are,  indeed,  conditions  of  the  successful  propagation  of  a 
creed,  but  which  are  very  far  from  being  sufficient  conditions  of 
success.  Too  many  philosophers  and  preachers  have  announced 
themselves  to  be  in  possession  of  the  truth  to  leave  us  much  confi- 
dence in  such  predictions.  M.  Comte  was  very  confident  of  the  fu- 
ture of  his  church  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  covered  the  civilized  world. 
Every  new  church  aims  at  being  universal  and  eternal ;  but  the  one 
thing  certain  is  that  all  creeds  have  perished.  Socrates  is  a  man, 
therefore  Socrates  is  mortal,  passes  for  a  good  syUogism.  May  we 
not  say,  with  an  equal  show  of  a  sound,  inductive  basis.  Positivism 
is  a  religion,  therefore  positivism  will  die  ? 

I  hold,  after  a  fashion,  the  pleasant  old  doctrine  that  truth  has  a 
tendency  to  prevail  I  believe  that  we  may  discern  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  mankind  a  slow  approximation  toward  truth — a  gradual 
substitution  of  more  comprehensive  and  accurate  views  of  the  world 
for  the  narrower  and  less  verifiable — and  I  need  not  expound  the 
familiar  arguments  for  that  doctrine.  It  follows,  too,  that  in  believ- 
ing any  doctrine  we  believe  also  that  it  will  slowly  force  its  way  to 
a  wider  recognition  in  the  clash  and  conflict  of  rival  creeds.  We 
believe  it  to  be  part  of  that  solid  core  of  truth  which  is  graduaUy 
freeing  itself  from  superincumbent  masses  of  error  and  assumption. 
But  we  have  still  to  ask  how  far  this  doctrine  can  be  applied  to  any 
given  contingency.  May  we  infer,  for  example,  from  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  that  it  included  more  truth  than  the  beliefs  which  it 
ousted  ;  or,  from  the  assumed  truth  of  any  new  creed  of  our  own, 
that  it  will  triumph  over  the  adverse  force  of  existing  orthodoxy  ? 

Here  we  have  at  once  to  confront  a  fact  which  lies  on  the  very 
surface  of  history.  The  doctrine  of  a  continuous  and  uniform 
progress  of  opinion  is  simply  untenable.  Historians  of  philosophy 
manage  occasionally  to  twist  the  records  of  past  thought  into  a 
confirmation  of  some  such  view.  But,  to  gain  even  a  show  of  con- 
tinuity, they  have  to  limit  their  view  to  a  few  scattered  men  of  ex- 
ceptional eminence.  They  make  one  bound  from  the  ancient  to  the 
modem  world,  or,  if  they  admit  a  few  stepping-stones  in  the  inter- 
val, they  at  least  assume  periods  of  many  centuries  when  thought 
was  stagnant  or  retrograde,  and  when  countless  millions  remained 


in  placid  ignorance,  plunged  in  errors  long  delected  by  the  tevr. 
torch  IB  not  really  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  the  masses.  ' 
tary  watchers  upon  rare  eminences  catch  a  glimpse  of  distant  | 
across  profound  valleys  or  rather  vast  breadths  of  continent  Bti 
in  Bupine  indifference.  Rcligioaa  thought  is  as  little  continat 
philosophical.  If  you  are  a  disbeliever  in  Christian  tbeologj 
can  hardly  deny  that  ancient  philosophers  had  reached  truthji 
lined  to  long  ages  of  oblivion,  and  opened  paths  which  had  I 
into  complete  disnae  till  again  opened  by  inquirers  in  th4 
few  generations.  If  yon  are  a  Christian,  you  hold  implicitly 
truths  once  recognized  by  the  strongest  minds  have  becom 
soure  or  been  openly  rejected  as  modem  society  has  become 
enlightened,  but,  upon  this  hypothesis,  more  corrupt.  It  m 
possible  to  detect  a  slow  evolution  in  cert^  profound  conce] 
which  underlie  all  methods  of  thought ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
that  the  evolution  is  eitremeiy  alow,  often  imperceptible,  and 
siatcnt  with  the  rise  and  decay  of  various  forms  of  religious  I 
and  therefore,  presumably,  with  the  growth  of  new  error  a 
loss  of  ancient  truth.  If  there  has  been  a  slow  accamulatt 
treasure  in  the  long  run,  yet  tbo  race  has  rejected  maob  d 
once  thought  valuable,  and  probably  lost  for  long  periods : 
which  had  intrinsic  worth. 

The  ration,ilint  may  wolt  feel  that  on  niiiny  points  he  i 
sympatbiKC  more  closely  with  Marcus  Aurelius  than  with  St. 
The  Stoical  view  of  the  world  and  life  may  appear  to  him  wor 
freer  from  antiquated  mythology,  and  more  congenial  to  mi 
thought  than  that  of  the  great  apostle.  And  yet  the  Christia 
umphed  ;  and  why  ?  For  reasons  which  the  Christian  apologist 
tires  of  enforcing,  and  of  which  I  am  quite  content  to  assume  tb 
stantial  accuracy.  It  triumphed,  doubtless,  because  it  was  1 
suited  to  human  nature,  that  is,  the  nature  of  average  men  o 
time  ;  because  philosophy  flew  above  their  heads,  while  rel 
grasped  their  imagination,  provided  an  utterance  for  their 
tions,  and  presented  an  ideal  character  which  they  could  lovi 
understand.  The  prima-facte  inference,  indeed,  is  not  that  i 
the  apologist  wishes  to  draw.  A  creed  may  thrive  because  it 
in  with  the  weakness  as  well  as  vritb  the  strength  of  its  adhcr 
because  it  is  easily  assimilated  at  once  with  the  current  sup 
tions  and  the  current  philosophy ;  because  it  gives  that 
truth  which  is  for  the  time  the  most  congenial  to  the  pq 
mind.     There  ie  something  in  Charles  IL's  explanation  oj 
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Cher's  snccess — ^that  ''his  nonsense  suited  their  nonsense"; 
in  short,  there  is  a  presumption  that  a  religion  fitted  to  the 
al  stage  of  mental  development  must  be  so  far  unfitted  for  the 
\,  advanced  minds.  The  apologist  is  therefore  anxious  to  point 
that,  though  the  creed  exactly  meets  the  wants  of  the  time,  its 
ty  and  perfection  prove  that  it  could  not  be  the  product  of  the 
,  We  can  understand  its  success  when  once  originated ;  we 
not  understand  its  originating,  except  from  some  superhuman 
ligence.  And  here,  again,  omitting  the  iUegitimate  leap  to  the 
matural,  we  can  fully  admit  the  general  force  of  the  argument. 
Liscover  a  creed  capable  of  clothing  the  vague  emotions  of  that 
so  many  succeeding  generations,  was  clearly  a  work  requiring 
us  of  the  rarest  and  highest  order,  or,  more  probably,  the  com- 
d  operation  of  many  men  of  genius  combined  in  unconscious 
eration  by  the  collective  sentiment  of  their  age.  The  phenom- 
i  is  of  the  same  kind  which  it  is  a  commonplace  to  notice  in  a 
re  only  one  degree  less  exalted.  Given  your  man  of  genius — 
*  Shakespeare  or  Dante — ^we  can  dimly  see  how  he  was  created 
iie  conditions  of  the  time.  He  is  great  in  virtue  of  his  capacity 
^thering  into  one  focus  and  uttering  in  articulate  language  the 
ghts  and  emotions  indistinctly  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  in- 
erable  contemporaries.  Yet  no  one  can  predict  the  appearance 
man  of  genius,  or  show  deductively  that  a  Shakespeare  must 
I  arisen  under  Elizabeth.  The  founder  of  a  religion  belongs  to 
rder  still  more  exalted  than  that  of  poets,  philosophers,  or  states- 
.  When  he  has  solved  the  problem,  the  answer  is  simple  enough, 
he  has  solved  it,  we  are  still  blindly  groping  in  the  dark,  con- 
is  of  a  want,  but  totally  unable  to  give  it  distinct  utterance,  or 
redict  what  will  satisfy  it.  It  may  be  true — let  us  hope  it  to  be 
—that  the  hour  will  always  bring  the  man  ;  that  we  have  Shake- 
res  by  the  dozen  ready  to  burst  into  song  whenever  spring- 
comes  ;  that  society,  like  the  air,  is  everywhere  full  of  germs 
3nius  requiring  only  the  occurrence  of  the  particular  degree  of 
>erature  necessary  to  give  them  life  and  vigor.  Yet  we  are  still 
lable  as  ever  to  say  what  are  the  conditions  productive  of  those 
Bring  times  in  art  or  literature  which  have  made  a  few  great 
hs  remarkable  to  all  future  ages  ;  no  advance  of  social  science 
^  us  perceptibly  nearer  to  a  power  of  prediction ;  and,  as  no  hu- 
being  can  foretell  the  advent  of  the  next  world-poet,  still  less 
;ell  what  his  poem  will  be  like,  it  would  be  even  more  futile  to 
B  at  the  date  or  the  contents  of  the  next  great  religious  message. 
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M  &  religion  were  simply  a  philoeophy,  we  afaoald  I 
specious  basis  for  Epecnlation.  Comte,  for  example,  trao 
gradual  ebb  of  theological  modes  of  coDception,  which  bunisl 
supernatural  from  one  sphere  of  knowledge  after  another  u 
erates  the  direct  vision  from  tlie  distorting  haze  of  supen 
When  the  stare  no  longer  require  the  guidance  of  gods,  wi 
rational  aetronomy ;  and  by  a  similar  process  we  shall  resell  t 
Bcienti£o  system  of  sociology  and  ethics,  resting  on  denuMU 
instead  of  assumption,  and  free  from  the  element  of  inyMtery. 
as  Comte  again  maintained,  we  should  still  no  more  have  a  r 
than  we  have  an  architecture  when  we  understand  the  laws 
chanics,  or  a  music  when  we  understand  the  laws  of  souu 
Comte's  attempt  to  take  the  next  step,  I  need  say  c 
religion  has  been  ridiculed,  I  think,  more  than  enough  ^ 
not  doubt  that  it  has  the  fatal  flaw  of  every  attempt  t 
by  rule  and  line  what  can  only  be  done.  If  it  can  be  doi 
the  genial  energy  of  a  creative  imagination.  The  strange  I 
that,  recognizing  so  clearly  the  nature  of  the  task,  he  shoD 
have  recognized  his  own  incapacity  for  succeeding  in  It.  A  r 
is  the  synthesis  of  a  philosophy  and  a  poetry.  It  ie  the  pro( 
a  theory  of  the  universe  working  in  the  imagination  of  a  peo 
til  it  projects  itself  into  vivid  concrete  symbolism.  It  must 
double  aspect,  corresponding  on  one  side  to  the  conceptioiu 
men  have  actually  framed  of  the  constitution  of  the  woHd  ia 
they  live,  and,  on  the  other,  enibodyiog  those  conceptions  in  i 
capable  of  being  grasped  by  the  imagination  and  of  sorrn 
framework  to  the  profound  but  indistinct  emotions  which 
gest«.  The  ordinary  theological  antithesis  between  futfa  sad 
corresponds  to  the  distinction.  A  creed  must  appeal  to  men'i 
and  "  intuitive  "  perceptions  as  well  as  to  their  logical  faoniti 
must  be  capable  of  being  presented  dogmatically  as  well  as 
by  chains  of  syllogisms.  Most  men,  of  course,  do  not  rensoD 
and  accept  their  religion  as  they  accept  their  science — al 
hand.  The  man  of  science  believes  the  trnths  of  aatronon 
cause  they  are  proved  ;  and  the  n  on -scientific  man  becaose 
lieves  that  they  are  provable,  and  has  had  them  directly  pre 
to  him  by  vivid  and  intelligible  pictures.  The  ideal  religion 
be  suited  in  the  same  way  both  to  the  philosophic  and  tlio  p 
mind.  Only  in  this  case  the  condition  is  incomparably  rooi 
onlt  of  fulfillment.  Even  in  physical  science,  direct  vision  b 
hind  analysis  and  demonstrBtion  ;  and  it  oftes  requires  tim  i 
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imaginatiye  power  to  see  the  results  of  a  mathematical  proof,  though 
each  step  of  proof  may  be  fully  understood.  But  to  convert  a  phi- 
losophy into  a  religion,  to  give  to  abstract  speculation  the  form  and 
coloring  which  alone  can  bring  it  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  un- 
derstanding, is  a  task  requiring  the  loftiest  genius  under  the  most 
congenial  influences. 

It  is  this  double  aspect  of  any  vigorous  religion  which  baffles 
not  only  our  powers  of  prediction,  but  even  of  conjecture  as  to  the 
future  of  f aidi.  What  form  of  belief  will  satisfy  at  once  the  philo- 
sophic thought  and  the  popular  impulses  of  the  time  ?  How  is  it  to 
attract  at  once  the  thinkers  whose  sole  aim  is  the  extension  of  our 
narrow  circle  of  intellectual  daylight  and  the  poor  and  ignorant 
who  are  moved  only  by  the  direct  power  of  the  creed  to  grasp  their 
ima^nations  and  stimulate  their  emotions  ?  If  it  alienates  one  class, 
it  can  only  render  more  chaotic  the  chaotic  mass  of  struggling  su- 
perstition ;  if  it  alienates  the  other,  it  can  not  spread  beyond  a  pro- 
fessor's lecture-room.  Even  if  we  have  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
philosophical  doctrines  which  are  ultimately  to  prevail,  we  shall  still 
be  only  at  the  threshold  of  the  problem.  How  can  they  be  made 
acceptable  to  the  struggling  masses  of  society  ?  If  not  made  accept- 
able, how  can  we  be  sure  that  they  will  not  be  crushed  ?  If  thought 
is  to  advance,  we  say,  this  must  be  its  final  stage.  But  how  do  we 
know  that  the  final  stage  is  at  hand  ?  May  not  philosophers  once 
more  find  that  they  are  losing  their  hold  upon  their  hearers  ;  that 
they  have  gone  too  fast  and  too  far ;  and  that,  being  in  a  small 
minority,  they  are  likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it  ?  There  may  be  a 
retrograde  movement  in  the  tidal  wave  which  has  often  advanced 
•o  fitfully  and  irregularly.  We  have  reached  the  edge  of  the  prom- 
ised land,  but  who  can  tell  that  the  race  may  not  be  turned  back  to 
wander  for  forty  years  or  forty  centuries  in  the  wilderness  ?  The 
philosophical  movement  destroys  the  old  forms  of  emotional  utter- 
ance ;  and,  till  new  forms  have  been  elaborated,  the  emotions  re- 
main as  a  disturbing  force.  How  will  men  satisfy  the  needs  hitherto 
met  by  the  various  forms  of  worship  ?  What  will  be  the  heaven 
and  hell  of  the  future  ?  Will  men  pray  at  all,  and,  if  so,  to  whom  ? 
How  will  they  express  what  have  been  called  the  supernatural  dic- 
tatea  of  the  conscience  ?  What  will  be  the  precise  meaning  given 
to  such  words  as  holy,  spiritual,  and  divine,  which  have  hitherto 
expressed  some  of  the  profoundest  moods  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious ?  Or  is  it  }>ossible  that  we  shall  simply  shut  up  our  churches 
and  keep  our  museums  and  theatres ;  and  that  all  the  emotions 
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whicb  havo  hitherto  been  the  moving  forces  of  the  great^t 
zationa  will  flow  in  other  channels  -without  producing  an] 
catastrophes  ? 

Theologiana  ask  each  <|uestioQS  to  pronounce  the  answer 
sible.  They  can  not  conceive  any  answer  but  their  own  ;  and 
assume  that  the  destruction  or  radical  transformation  of  ^ 
symbols  is  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  the  things  symi 
and  the  alteration  of  the  human  nature  which  created  then 
my  part,  I  can  not  even  understand  the  doctrine  that  the  coi 
(for  example)  was  created  by  a  belief  in  hell,  and  will  peria 
bell  oeases  to  be  credible.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  coE 
created  the  old  bell,  and  will  presumably  create  a  new  one,  si 
for  practical  purposes,  whenever  the  ancient  mythology 
But,  if  it  ia  asked.  What  will  be  the  precise  form  which  is  b 
sede  the  old?  I  can  ouly  reply,  that  is  the  question  to  be  so 
the  coming  generations  and  the  coming  men  of  genins.  Xo 
or  any  one,  tell  how  far  the  solution  of  the  immediate  futi 
be  a  compromise,  inclnding  many  ancient  elements  or  a  At 
acceptance  of  the  soundest  philosophical  principles.  The  | 
is  not  one  of  abstract  reasoning,  but  of  practice.  We  hav* 
quire  bow  an  artistic  form  is  to  be  given  to  the  ancient  ch 
lamentation  and  aspiration  which  has  been  steaming  up 
many  ages  from  the  race  of  men,  not  how  we  are  to  formula 
scientific  accuracy  the  accumuJatiug  body  of  iiscertained 
Wo  are  not  simply  looking  forward  to  the  next  stage  in  tl 
lution  of  a  theory,  but  guessing  what  will  be  the  resnltai 
confused  struggle  of  conflicting  impulses,  whose  success 
affected  indirectly  by  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  tli 

The  rashness  of  any  attempt  to  unravel  the  mystery 
future  might  bo  abundantly  confirmed,  if  confirmation  be 
sary,  from  past  experience.  We  should  perhaps  find  tl 
guidance,  in  any  attempt  at  prophesying  the  future  of  n 
from  studying  the  history  of  the  last  great  revolution  of  faiti 
analogy  between  the  present  age  and  that  which  witnesa 
introduction  of  Christianity  is  too  striking  to  have  been 
by  very  many  observers.  The  most  superficial  acquaintan^ 
the  general  facts  shows  how  close  a  parallel  might  be  draJ 
competent  historian.  There  are  none  of  the  striking  manifel 
of  the  present  day  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  pro 
analogy,  though  in  some  respects  on  a  smaller  scale. 
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then,  we  can  find  mystical  philosophers  trying  to  evolye  a  satisfac- 
tory creed  by  some  process  of  logical  legerdemain  oat  of  theo- 
aophical  moonshine  ;  and  amiable  and  intelligent  persons  laboring 
hard  to  prove  that  the  old  mythology  could  be  forced  to  accept  a 
rationalistic  interpretation — ^whether  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of 
entrails  or  prayers  for  fine  weather ;  and  philosophers  framing  sys- 
tems of  morality  entirely  apart  from  the  ancient  creeds  and  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  to  themselves,  while  hopelessly  incapable  of 
impressing  the  popular  mind  ;  and  politicians,  conscious  that  the 
basis  of  social  order  was  being  sapped  by  the  decay  of  the  faith  in 
which  it  had  arisen,  and  therefore  attempting  the  impossible  task 
of  galvanizing  dead  creeds  into  some  semblance  of  vitality ;  and 
strange  superstitions  creeping  out  of  their  lurking-places  and  gain- 
ing influence  in  a  luxurious  society  whose  intelligence  was  an  ineffec- 
tual safeguard  against  the  most  groveling  errors ;  and  a  dogged 
adherence  of  formalists  and  conservatives  to  ancient  ways,  and 
much  empty  profession  of  barren  orthodoxy ;  and,  beneath  all,  a 
vague  disquiet,  a  breaking  up  of  ancient  social  and  natural  bonds, 
and  a  blind  groping  toward  some  more  cosmopolitan  creed  and  some 
deeper  satisfaction  for  the  emotional  needs  of  mankind.  Yet,  there 
is  one  thing  which  we  do  not  see,  and  at  which  we  can  not  guess  : 
What  sect  is  analogous  to  the  ancient  Christians  ?  Who  are  the 
Christians  of  the  present  day  ?  Which,  in  all  the  huddle  of  con- 
flicting creeds,  is  the  one  which  is  destined  to  emerge  in  triumph  ? 
Will  it  triumph  because  its  theory  contains  most  truth,  or  because 
it  contains  that  mixture  of  truth  and  error  which  is  most  congenial 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ?  If  we  could  have  asked  an  an- 
cient philosopher  for  his  forecast  of  the  future  during  the  first 
century  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  he  would,  we  know, 
have  treated  that  exitiabUis  superatitio  with  contempt,  and  pointed 
out  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  miserable  gullibility  of  its  professors 
and  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  tenets  which  they  professed.  And 
yet  the  creed  triumphed.  Why  should  not  some  creed  which  to  us 
— ^whether  Christians  or  infidels — seems  equally  absurd  have  in  it 
the  seeds  of  victory  ?  Nothing  could  have  seemed  more  revolting 
to  the  philosopher  than  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  of  the 
crucified  God«  We  are  beginning  to  admit  that  in  a  certain  sense 
both  the  philosopher  and  the  object  of  his  contempt  might  be  right. 
The  dogma  is  quite  as  incredible  to  a  modem  thinker  as  to  the  an- 
cient philosopher.  Yet  he  may  think  that  it  contained  the  assertion 
of  a  principle — distorted  and  perverted  as  much  as  you  please — 


rsfibaB  Bjihraj  hvm  Keonogtea 
•  to  IWiflrflif*  Take  &  csnofj  ^mot  on  ladi  u  occanon  *t  tuf 
tt  Jtmr  nr»fimtT ;  look  st  tbtt  napwtable  groeer  stndfing  IIm 
*  ndy  Tal«gnpli ";  or  tbe  iotcffigart  ehisen  aibaorbed  in  the  iw- 
OTda  of  the  gicBt  Xr.  Poc^  proee  of  bsrglafa  and  mnrdenn. 
Cta  Jtm  picrae  Im  simor  of  aoGd  iDdiffereace  by  ArgnmeaU  stwot 
tiw  pfincipk  of  erdntioti  and  the  nuriTal  of  tlie  finest  f  Will 
Um  tMchtsg  of  Comto,  or  Mr.  Herbert  SpeDcer,  or  Hrgul,  be  m 
nrorr  to  bba  ■■  the  riietoric  of  bu  dlflsenttDg  oracle  ?  Is  be  likclj 
to  we  through  faHadw  which  imposed  Hpon  Aagnstine  or  AqiUM»f 
MaoAuUy  propbcsied  th&t  the  CMholic  Church  voald  endure  for 
dVpr,  on  tho  (fround  Ihiit,  if  Sir  Thomaa  More  could  believo  in  tbi 
nunaviiNU  of  IranBubMantialion,  men  might  always  believe  in  iL  If 
•ome  moddm  inU>llGcts  are  in  advance  of  More,  the  great  bnllcin 
Kill  fur  Imhind  him.  To  found  any  hopes  of  an  emancipation  ima 
■tiptiri«til.i(in  upon  a  belief  in  the  elevation  of  the  average  intcUertOl 
atniiilnrd  in,  indcwl,  to  build  upon  a  flimsy  foundation.  I  am  qniw 
uimbli'  111  •««  that  the  cultivation  of  tlio  masaes  has  reached  a  pctot 
Ht  which— I  will  not  aay  Catholiciam,  but— paganism  i«  nuMlf  Bfr 
|iOi>ill)h<  by  the  iiitoUigoncc  of  mankind.  If  even  witchcraft  lull*- 
oiinio  (ihaolote,  it  i»  not  because  its  absnrdity  has  been  demonatrttM, 
but  b<ioftn«>  men's  imagination  has  ln'on  directed  elaewher*  I* 
di'wl,  Ihn  plK«tiomonon  of  a  unrvival  of  superstition  in  the  upper  dtii«J 
ti  ton  nmiiwrn  to  excite  astoniidimcnt.  A  mind  which  csa  be  rfiW 
by  thi"  tricks  of  a  "  modiuiu  "  ia  saved,  not  by  intrinaio  ^iliiy,  V* 
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by  the  accidents  of  time  and  placo,  from  sliaring  the  grossest  bh-   ' 
|>entitions  of  Zulus  or  Esquimaux. 

Jfor.  indeed,  if  we  in(|uire  into  the  average  state  of  mind  eren 
of  p«opl«  wlio  profesa  to  discuss  pliitonopltical  problems,  is  the  resolt 
1  more  eocooraging.  Diacussiooa  of  the  first  principles  of 
religions  belief  have  lately  become  common  in  popul&r  magazines. 
People  argue  about  matcriatiam  or  idealism,  about  the  existence  of 
God  and  a  soul,  and  another  world,  with  a  freedom  which  is  a  re- 
markable evmptom  in  many  ways  ;  and  to  which  I  certainly  have 

objection.  I  do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  such  ioquiriee 
ahonld  be  restrii^led  to  a  class  of  specialists,  or  that  anybody  sbonld 
be  disconraged  from  frank  revelations  of  his  stato  of  mind.  They 
are  often  very  interesting  ;  but  neither  is  it  possible  to  doubt,  when 
reading  sach  discussions,  that  most  people  think  it  an  ample  quali- 
fication for  the  moat  difficult  problema  to  bo  tolerably  familiar  with 
a  few  technical  words.  The  result  is,  that  most  disputants  go  into 
R  modem  line  of  battle  armed  with  antiquated  bowa  and  arrows. 
"S^HKj  placidly  confute  poaitiona  which  were  abandoned  by  their 
Ikdvetvaries  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  They  argue  about  free- 
will, for  eiampie,  or  materialism — I  will  not  say,  aa  if  they  had 
sever  read  the  latest  discussions  upon  those  ancient  controver- 
biit  as  if  they  bad  been  predecessors  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
nd  Berkeley.  Or,  in  a  rather  different  direction,  it  would  be 
almost  arousing,  if  it  were  not  rather  irritating,  to  note  the  im- 
possibility of  impressing  upon  the  ordinary  disputant  the  fact  that 
ft  man  may  disbelieve  in  hell  without  disbelieving  in  tlm  value 
of  all  moraUty.  He  can  see  no  difference  between  a  denial  that 
aorderers  will  be  tortnented  for  ever  and  an  a»<ertion  that  murder 
is  onobjectionable.  The  most  amiable  and  candid  critics  will  in- 
form you  that  to  deny  the  supernatural  character  of  morality  is  to 
deny  ila  existence ;  and  that,  in  denying  the  existence  of  snper- 
natnial  sanctions,  yon  are  not  only  unconscionsly  removing  a  nsefnl 
■af^nard  of  morality,  but  consciously  and  explicitly  denying  that 
tben  is  any  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

But  I  need  not  gather  illustrations  of  a  fact  which  no  serious 
tlunker  will  deny,  that  much  argumentation  on  such  matters  rests  on 
aioiple  misunderstanding  ;  and  it  is  inevitable  tfaat  it  shoidd  be  so  ; 
Tor  religious  development  is  a  complex  process  of  which  the  logical 
kspect  is  only  one,  and,  it  may  be,  a  subordinate  factor.  The  qnestion 
of  its  importance  in  determining  the  whole  must  depend  upon  the 
feiation  between  the  select  few  who  are  accessible  to  reason  and  the 
VOL  cxxx. — so.  28a.  SO 
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vast  majority  who  are  profoundly  indifferent  to  troths  not  ii] 
ately  applicable  to  practical  purposes.  What  hold  do  thinks 
seas  npon  the  masses  ?  How  does  a  change  of  scientific  or 
Bophical  inceptions  become  operative  upon  popular  religious  b 
The  philosophers  may  be  compared  to  the  brain  of  the  so 
Roci^  organism  ;  but  then  the  organism  is  one  of  a  very  Ion 
It  has  innumerable  nervous  centers  poseessed  of  a  certain  ei 
nate  activity,  and  only  indirectly  stimulated  and  coordinated 
oentral  organ.  Impulses  may  continne  to  he  propagated 
which  the  brain  has  little  infiuence ;  though  it  may  be  tha 
is  sufficient  unity  to  make  the  cooperation  of  the  briun  necea^ 
continuons  and  energetic  vitality. 

Philosophers  may  condemn  the  old  creed  as  effete ;  l£ 
senso  may  Himply  shrug  their  shoulders  when  a  serious  atte 
made  to  apply  its  teaching  to  contravene  their  palpable  int 
but  they  are  equally  contemptuoas,  and  not  without  some 
fade  justification,  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  supplant 
more  satisfactory  doctrine.  They  feel  instinctively  that  phili 
has  not  found  the  necessary  leverage  to  move  the  world, 
not  the  power  to  put  any  real  stress  upon  the  ordinary  mass  a 
kind.  No  creed  can  be  eaid  to  have  a  genuine  vitality  w 
HOt  one  of  the  forces  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  actual, 
day  conduct  of  life,  whii'h  can  not  make  itself  heard,  if  not  a 
obeyed,  in  the  blind  struggles  of  passion  which  stir  the  vaj 
of  the  social  organism.  The  man  of  sense  can  give  reasons  k 
for  doubting  whether  the  thinking  part  of  his  fellows  represe 
such  genuine  force.  There  is  no  want  of  ominous  sympb 
prefound  movements  slowly  evolving  themselves  in  the  au' 
nean  strata  of  society — to  which  scarcely  a  gleam  penetrate 
the  polite  upper  world  of  civilization  and  plausible  phik 
We  may  listen,  if  we  will,  to  stified  rumblings  significant  o 
ticulate  discontent,  gradually  accumulating  like  explosive  gi 
confined  caverns,  till  some  sudden  convulsion  may  rend  the 
exbting  fabric  into  chaotic  fragments.  Society  sometimes  se 
resemble  Milton's  "  small  night- foundering  skiff  "  moored  to  th 
rind  of  Leviathan.  If  the  huge  dumb  monster  fairly  rouses  h. 
can  we  hope  to  put  the  hook  of  philoBopby  in  his  nostrils,  o 
him  to  sleep  with  judicious  opiates  of  sociology  and  politic* 
omy,  and  demonstrations  of  the  general  fitness  of  things  f 
lately  read  lamentations  over  the  supposed  incompatibility  h 
democracy  and  free-trade  principles.     Scientific  expositionsl 
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mischief  done  by  protection  are  likely  to  be  thrown  away,  it  is 
urged,  upon  the  illiterate  rulers  of  the  future.  It  sounds  probable 
enough  ;  and  to  me  the  only  surprising  thing  seems  to  be  the  agree- 
able opinion  that  people  were  ever  really  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Adam  Smith.  Free  trade,  I  imagine,  triumphed  in  Eng- 
land because  the  people  who  wanted  bread  cheap  were  stronger  than 
the  people  who  wanted  it  dear ;  the  twaddle  so  often  talked  about  the 
great ''  law  of  supply  and  demand  "  is  enough  to  show  the  hopele^B 
illogicality  of  even  pretentious  advocates  of  economical  orthodoxy. 
Toleration,  again,  has  become  a  popular  name  in  politics ;  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  it  is  being  slowly  drilled  into  people's  minds. 
Tet  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  it  really  rests  upon  any  stronger 
basis  than  that  of  general  indifference.  We  don't  bum  people  for 
not  believing  what  we  don't  believe  ourselves,  and  so  far  we  are 
right ;  but  is  it  quite  plain  that,  if  the  world  were  again  agreed  in 
believing  anything,  it  would  refrain  from  enforcing  it  by  the  old 
physical  arguments  ?  When  struggles  between  rival  classes  are  de- 
veloped, involving  deeper  issues  than  those  of  tariffs — when  Lazarus 
and  Dives  come,  if  they  ever  come,  to  a  downright  tussle — ^I  can  not 
feel  certain  that  philosophers  will  be  allowed  to  arbitrate.  They 
may  give  a  watchword  here  and  there  ;  they  may  influence  some  of 
the  commanding  intellects,  and  so  indirectly  affect  the  contest ;  but 
I  fear  that  their  best  arguments  may  be  as  ineffectual  as  the  trumpet- 
blast  of  modem  times  to  the  destruction  of  a  city  wall. 

The  improbability  that  ancient  creeds  should  simply  revive  must, 
therefore,  depend  upon  other  conditions  than  the  increase  of  the 
average  intelligence.  It  seems,  it  is  true,  to  be  a  law  that  there  can 
be  no  resurrection  of  decaying  mythologies.  They  cease,  after  a 
time,  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  and  are  no  longer  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  the  intellectual  and  social  forces  of  the  day.  Ko 
conscious  process  of  rehabilitation  can,  then,  give  them  real  vitality. 
The  more  elaborate  the  attempt  to  revise,  the  more  painfully  dead 
and  mechanical  is  the  result.  The  new  impulses  can  no  more  be 
forced  into  the  old  channels  than  made  to  conform  to  the  cut-and- 
dried  theories  of  innovators.  In  one  case,  it  is  attempted  to  make 
a  river  flow  in  its  old  bed  when  the  whole  configuration  of  a  con- 
tinent is  altered ;  in  the  other,  to  force  it  into  a  neat  rectangular 
canal  defined  by  mathematical  rule  and  measure.  To  explain  fully 
how  and  why  creeds  perish  and  are  renewed  would  be  to  give  a 
complete  answer  to  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  social  science. 
Yet  we  may  admit  the  negative  conclusion  that  it  is  rarely  a  process 
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of  simple  and  continuous  advance.  It  is  not  a  case  in  « 
greater  minds  can  fonn  their  own  concluBions  and  imjx 
directly  upon  the  vulgar.  The  so-called  leader  is  as  mnt^  i 
lower,  and  guides  by  sharing  the  popular  ImpulBC.  But  i 
could  the  mass  advance  at  all  without  its  leaders.  The  iq 
genius  can  not  simplj  dictate^but  he  may  insinuate  some  eU 
of  advanced  thought.  There  is  a  reciprocity,  a  continual  ^ii 
take,  in  which  the  conquering  creed  is  to  some  extent  permeat^ 
colored  by  the  higher  elements  of  thought,  though  it  nnd| 
Bome  transformation  in  the  process.  ( 

It  is  natural  that  men  who  realize  this  difficulty  should  aV 
to  soften  the  transition  by  some  dexterous  process  of  concilj 
which  may  allow  the  old  to  melt  gradually  into  the  new,  aaj 
on  one  side  free  play  to  the  expansion  of  philosophical  thought^ 
on  the  other  it  leaves  the  mass  in  possession  of  their  ancieutl 
bols.  ^^Tiy  should  not  the  new  thoughts  leaven  the  ancienf 
without  setting  up  any  convulsive  action  7  To  avoid  revolul 
the  great  aim  of  sensible  men,  for  they  see  how  vast  is  the  cot 
bow  doubtful  the  gain,  and  if  they  can  be  avoided  by  a  juj 
reticence  on  the  part  of  philosophers,  by  allowing  speculate 
filtrate  gradually  through  the  pores  of  the  old  creed,  is  it  not 
to  attempt  to  force  upon  the  average  mass  doctiines  which  tb 
never  understand,  and  which  will  only  cause  odium  to  the 
pounders?  You  can  not  impose  your  new  creed  upon  mai 
even  if  you  bad  a  definitive  creed.  Why  not  encourage  th 
glide  into  it  quietly  and  unconsciously  ?  I  will  not  here  insist 
the  difficulty  that  the  proposal  covers  simple  insincerity,  an< 
what  would  be  very  convenient,  if  it  were  a  spontaneous  or  i 
ecious  process,  involves  an  uncomfortable  approach  to  delil 
lying  and  equivocation  when  it  is  deliberately  adopted  from  m 
of  policy.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  whole  process 
appropriate  to  the  conditions  of  the  time.  It  amounts  to  pro] 
that  we  should  try  to  annihilate  a  danger  by  ignoring  it.  As  i 
ter  of  fact,  an  ancient  creed  ends  by  working  itself  so  thorough! 
alliance  with  the  conservative  forces  of  society  that  it  is  no  1 
possible  to  separate  the  two  interests.  Its  influence  is  rigo: 
dependent  upon  the  strong  conviction  of  the  governing  classe 
the  old  creed  is  bound  up  with  the  old  order.  The  supported 
which  is  popular  with  all  the  old  women  in  the  world,  certa 
most  estimable  and  venerable  class,  is  also  bound  to  support 
prejudices.     Their  great  desire — natural  to  their  age  and  sex* 
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keep  things  as  they  are.  The  old  belief  is  valnable  in  their  eyes 
becaose  (though  not  solely  because)  it  is  the  symbol  of  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  subTersive  and  reyolutionary  forces.  If  you  could  proye 
that  Christianity  really  meant  to  aid,  not  denonnce  Communism, 
the  effect  would  be  to  destroy  the  faith  of  its  adherents.  The  alli- 
ance between  the  various  conservative  forces  of  the  world  is  far 
too  intimate  and  close,  and  the  hostility  between  conservatives  and 
revolutionists  far  too  bitter  and  deadly,  to  allow  of  any  conciliation 
by  dexterous  manipulation  of  dogmas.  If  there  is  no  great  social 
struggle  underlying  the  religious  movement,  it  may  no  doubt  be 
easier  than  people  suppose  to  reconcile  the  purely  intellectual  differ- 
ences, and  to  make  the  old  dogmas  mean  anything  or  nothing.  But 
If  the  revolt  against  the  doctrine  is  chiefly  a  symptom  of  a  more 
profound  and  internecine  struggle  beneath  the  surface,  the  proposal 
to  cover  the  divergence  by  terms  capable  of  being  used  by  both 
parties  is  doomed  to  inevitable  failure.  The  proposal  to  take  the 
wind  out  of  the  sails  of  agitators — to  prove  that  the  Christian  is 
the  true  socialist  and  the  true  reformer — is  very  plausible,  and  may 
succeed  so  long  as  the  agitation  is  superficial ;  but,  when  passions 
are  really  inflamed  and  the  contest  has  become  bitter,  each  party 
feels  that  it  is  a  juggle.  The  hatred  between  republicans  and  priests 
in  France  does  not  depend  upon  mere  questions  of  speculative 
thought,  and,  so  far  from  welcoming  any  mode  of  softening  the  differ- 
ence of  creed,  they  would  be  glad  to  accentuate  them  and  to  provide 
fresh  modes  of  insulting  each  other's  feelings.  In  such  a  case  the 
philosophic  warfare  is  but  the  superficial  symptom  of  a  deeper  so- 
cial struggle,  and  the  fate  of  the  creed  is  bound  up  with  the  fate  of 
the  organization  by  which  it  is  defended.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that 
the  alliance  is  merely  accidental.  The  objections  to  a  creed  which 
weigh  with  a  philosopher  are  not  those,  as  I  have  suggested,  which 
weigh  with  or  perversely  affect  the  masses.  A  creed  is  not  de- 
stroyed immediately  by  attacks  of  a  philosophical  kind,  though  they 
may  give  a  fatal  blow  to  its  vitality.  There  has  long  been  plenty 
of  latent  skepticism ;  it  is  only  when  whole  classes  come  into  ex- 
istence, ready  for  revolt  upon  other  than  speculative  grounds,  that 
the  spark  could  produce  an  explosion.  The  prevalence  of  disbelief 
among  the  masses  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  various  causes  which 
have  undermined  the  whole  of  European  society  with  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  revolutionary  movement.  But  we  may  also  assume  that, 
unable  as  the  masses  may  be  to  appreciate  the  more  purely  intel- 
lectual grounds  of  dissatisfaction,  they  have  a  dumb  instinct  which 


makes  them  more  or  leBs  prepared  to  accept  the  conclusioncl 
abstract  reaeoner.  Chrietianity  itself  was  doubtless  the  pro 
an  aoalogous  spirit  of  eociial  discontent.  But  in  its  origin 
posed  a  remedy  no  longer  appropriate  to  modem  wants  ;  and  ^ 
as  it  has  been  developed,  and  radically  as  its  modem  sapportefl 
differ  from  its  original  apostles,  it  bas  not  been  developed  | 
required  direction.  The  old  doctrine,  for  example,  makes  p| 
eacred  and  inevitable,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  an  evil  to  1 
tirpated,  which  places  all  our  hopes  in  a  world  differing  froi 
in  all  its  conditions,  and  to  be  reached  only  through  a  supem 
catastrophe,  instead  of  hoping  everything  from  gradual  dt 
ment,  and  a  recognition  that  the  world  can  only  be  conquei^ 
accepting  its  conditions  as  unalterable.  This  is  but  odo  aepet 
divergence  between  two  modes  of  thought,  which  is  too  deep 
pressed  in  their  very  structure  to  be  overlooked  or  surmounte 
which  corresponds  not  merely  to  a  speculative  difference,  bn 
new  direction  impressed  upon  human  aspirations  and  upon  a  c 
of  fundamental  coQCOptibn  s  which  has  been  thoroughly  work* 
the  emotions  as  well  as  the  beliefs  of  mankind.  Though 
may  not  think  more  clearly  than  of  old,  they  have  slowly  i 
lated  certain  results  of  the  progressive  development  of  thougl 
society  has  acquired  a  different  structure,  which  makes  the  1 
teaching  inapplicable. 

To  state  these  obvious  considerations  in  the  briefest  tc 
enough  to  show  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  and  to  raise  a 
presumption  against  any  hasty  solution.  To  develop  then 
pletely  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  o 
ern  society  such  as  no  one,  perhaps,  possesses  in  the  nccessi 
gree,  and  a  power  of  impartial  judgment  upon  the  most  e: 
questions  which  is  as  rare  as  the  requisite  intellectual  grasp.  1 
from  them  with  any  confidence  what  will  be  the  outlines  of  tb 
of  the  future  would  require  the  insight  of  the  rarest  genius  to 
peradded  to  the  other  qualifications  of  a  competent  observe 
my  mind,  therefore,  it  is  simply  absurd  for  any  man  to  answi 
the  slightest  confidence  the  challenge  of  the  hasty  inquirer, 
is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  future  ?  I  have  not  tlie  slightei 
I  am  perfectly  certain  of  my  own  ignorance,  and  I  have  a 
impression  that  almost  every  one  else  is  equally  ignorant.  I  < 
as  every  one  else  can  see,  that  a  vast  social  and  intellectual 
formation  is  taking  place — and  taking  place,  probably,  wi( 
rapidity  now  than  at  almost  any  historical  period.     I  can 
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gaess  at  some  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  process.  I  can  dis- 
cover some  conditions,  both  of  the  social  and  the  speculative  kind, 
which  will  probably  influence  the  result.  I  can  not  doubt  that  some 
ancient  doctrines  have  lost  their  yitalitj,  and  that  some  new  beliefs 
must  be  recognized  by  one  who  would  influence  the  minds  of  the 
coming  generations.  I  can  not  believe  in  the  simple  resurrection  of 
effete  religious  ideas  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  believe  that  the 
ideas  which  still  have  life  have  as  yet  been  effectually  embodied  in 
any  system  which  professes  to  take  the  place  of  the  old.  In  saying 
this,  I  take  myself  to  be  simply  expressing  the  conviction  of  most  men 
who  think  upon  such  topics  at  all ;  though  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
natural  for  many  writers  to  affect  to  themselves  and  others  more 
confidence  than  they  feel  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  both  in  the 
completeness  and  in  the  approaching  victory  of  their  own  creed.  It 
is  as  well  to  get  rid  of  that  as  of  other  affectations,  and  to  admit 
frankly  that  the  future  is  shrouded  in  impenetrable  darkness.  I  can 
not  say  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  vast  and  chaotic  fermenta- 
tion of  thought.  Doubtless  all  the  elements  which  it  contains  will 
be  somehow  represented  in  the  next  crystallization  of  opinion;  but 
I  envy,  or  rather  I  do  not  envy,  the  confidence  of  any  man  who 
takes  upon  himself  to  define  its  precise  character. 

The  argument  of  the  more  hopeful  would  be  that,  after  all,  mod- 
em science  is  what  people  call  a  **  great  fact."  The  existence  of  a 
vast  body  of  definitively  established  truths,  forming  an  organized 
and  coherent  system,  giving  proofs  of  its  vitality  by  continuous 
gkt)wth  and  of  its  ability  by  innumerable  applications  to  our  daily 
wants  is  not  only  an  important  element  in  the  question,  but  it  is 
the  most  conspicuous  point  of  difference  between  the  purely  intel- 
lectual conditions  of  the  contemporary  evolution  and  that  which 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  Here  is  the  fixed  fulcrum, 
an  unassailable  nucleus  of  definite  belief,  round  which  all  other 
beliefs  must  crystallize.  It  supplies  a  ground,  intelligible  in  some 
relations  to  the  ordinary  mind,  upon  which  the  philosopher  may 
base  his  claims  to  respect.  Whatever  system  would  really  prevail, 
must  be  capable  of  assimilating  modem  scientific  theories ;  for  a 
direct  assault  is  hopeless,  and  to  ignore  science  is  impossible.  The 
enormous  apologetic  literature  destined  to  reconcile  faith  and  reason 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  reconciliation  is  a  necessity  for  the  old 
faith — and  that  it  is  an  impossibility.  The  ablest  thinkers  are  al- 
ways taking  up  the  impossible  problem  afresh  ;  and  the  emptiest 
charlatan  tries  to  surround  himself  with  some  halo  of  scientific 
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twaddle.  Science,  moreover,  toacbes  men'i  int«resU  sC  so  aaaj 
points,  that  it  has  tlio  key  of  the  position.  Tb«  oonunon  aeoaa  of 
mankiDd,  as  well  as  their  lower  passions,  would  crash  aajr  open 
attack  apon  the  tangible  material  results  of  modern  acieatifio  prog* 
ress.  Science  means  steam -engines,  telegraphy,  and  machinery,  and, 
whether  the  reflection  be  coosolatory  or  the  reverse,  we  may  be  fully 
confident  that  alt  the  power  of  all  the  priests  and  all  the  philosopben 
in  the  world  wonid  be  as  idle  wind  if  directed  against  these  palps* 
hie  daily  conveniences.  And,  nndonbledlv,  this  consideration  >i 
enough  to  imply  that  scientific  thought  is  a  force  to  be  taken  into 
account.  There  are  directions  in  which  the  incompatibility  betweot 
its  results  and  those  of  the  old  creeds  is  felt  by  ordinary  nwdl 
We  still  pray  for  a  fine  harvest ;  but  we  really  consult  the  barom^ 
ter,  and  believe  more  in  the  prophecies  of  meteorologists  than  in  la 
answer  to  oar  prayers  ;  7e  2/eumt  for  victories  excite  more  ridiculs 
than  sympathy;  and  we  encounter  the  cholera  by  improved  sys- 
tems of  drainage  without  attributing  mnch  value  to  fasting  aad 
processions.  In  other  words,  the  old  belief  in  the  stipematoral  is  so 
far  extinct  that  it  could  not  be  restored  without  encountering  sonw 
of  the  most  vigorous  beliefs  of  the  time.  Science  ae«d  so  far  fear 
DO  direct  antagonism.  But  it  is  easy  for  the  theologian  to  with- 
draw ostensibly  from  the  positions  which  are  obviously  ontenahlc 
A  believer  in  transnbstantiation  has  no  more  scruples  than  hb 
neighbor  in  using  the  telegraph,  and  the  mo$t  orthodox  dootrintl 
about  the  Trinity  imply  no  physiolc^ical  heresy.  No  one  can  doobt 
that  Newton's  discoveries  have  greatly  modified  the  old  conoeplun 
of  the  universe  implied  in  Christian  mythology  ;  and  yet,  after  a 
time,  they  have  been  accepted  aod  are  enforced  in  all  t^incerity  bj 
the  most  orthodox  theologians.  We  eee,  indeed,  ingeiuoas  mathfr 
maticions  at  tbe  present  day  trying  to  force  the  latest  discoveriea  ta 
physics  into  the  serrioe  of  old-fashioned  theolt^y  ;  and  the  opcn> 
tioo  is  performed  so  skillfully  as  to  pass  for  a  genniBe  argnmeQl  wM 
the  intelligent  public. 

The  danger  is  not  that  scientific  results  will  be  attacked,  but  ft 
is  conceivable,  at  least,  that  the  scientific  spirit  may  be  emaaculaul 
Yon  may  destroy  a  limb  as  certainly,  though  not  as  qaicUy,  by  S 
ligature  as  by  an  amputation.  The  Uoeof  argnnent  is  ready  at 
hand.  You  have  only  to  object  to  the  abase  instead  of  the  bso  W 
the  scientific  spirit ;  to  allow  people  to  iDTrat  aa  many  telcgr^t 
as  they  please,  so  long  as  they  don't  draw  Dnpteasant  conclnnoH 
from  scientific  diMoveriee.     Yod  may  denonaoe  ipcciaUsts  who  i» 
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sist  upon  using  phyaiological  facts  as  weapons  against  theology, 
whereas  nobody  has  a  right  to  mix  theology  and  science  except  in 
support  of  arguments  from  final  causes.  The  positivist  warns  us 
against  the  indulgence  of  an  idle  curiosity,  and  proposes  to  discour- 
age all  researches  which  have  no  definite  aim  of  immediate  utility. 
The  sentimentalist  appeals  from  the  head  to  the  heart,  and  pro- 
nounces a  love  of  truth  to  be  immoral  whenever  it  hurts  his  feel- 
ings. The  Catholic,  of  course,  attacks  the  all-corroding  energy  of 
the  intellect,  and  tries  to  enslaye  Darwinism  as  his  precursors  en- 
slaved Aristotle.  Though  the  common  sense  of  mankind  may  regret 
such  assaults  when  they  come  into  conflict  with  useful  results,  it  may 
not  be  so  clear  about  the  methods  to  which  the  results  are  owing. 
The  boundless  curiosity  of  the  scientific  mind,  its  resolution  to  test 
every  dogma — whatever  the  authority  on  which  it  reposes — ^to  sift 
and  resif t  all  established  beliefs,  are  undoubtedly  troublesome  and 
inoonvenient  to  the  indolent,  that  is,  to  the  vast  majority.  It  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  certain  that  some  form  of  creed  may  not 
become  popular  which  would  tend  to  stifle  thought  and  sap  the 
sources  of  its  energy.  A  political  empire  may  be  ruined  from  in- 
ternal weakness  as  well  as  by  external  assaults  ;  and  the  empire  of 
science  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  unless  it  extends,  it  must  decline. 
It  is  not  impossible,  surely,  though  I  do  not  assert  it  to  be  probable, 
that  the  creed  of  the  future  may  flatter  the  natural  weakness  of 
mankind  by  gradually  diminishing  the  interest  in  scientific  inquiry. 
Popular  writers  are  fond  of  describing  Utopias  m  which  man's 
power  over  Nature  has  indefinitely  increased,  and  machinery  been 
applied  to  hitherto  unimaginable  results.  An  imaginative  writer 
mighty  I  fancy,  employ  himself  to  equally  good  purpose  in  describ- 
ing a  state  of  things  in  which  some  mechanical  discoveries  should 
remain,  but  serve  only  as  a  memorial  of  a  distant  past,  their  prin- 
ciples forgotten,  their  use  only  known  by  tradition  ;  in  which  the 
power  of  discovery  should  have  perished,  and  a  steun-engine  be 
the  object  of  superstitious  reverence — like  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a 
savage — as  a  mysterious  survival  from  the  days  of  the  ancient  demi- 
gods. To  bring  about  such  a  result,  it  would  only  be  necessary  so 
far  to  emasculate  the  intellect  that  men  should  be  reluctant  to  en- 
counter the  labor  necessary  for  extending  the  borders  of  science. 
There  are  abundant  precedents  for  decay  as  well  as  for  progress, 
and  regions  enough  in  which  authority  has  succeeded  in  shifting 
the  impulse  to  active  thought.  Why  should  we  regard  such  an 
ellipse  of  intellectual  energy  as  henceforth  impossible  ? 
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I  need  go  no  further.  When  we  think  of  such  things — i 
vast  complesity  of  the  processes  by  which  new  religions  evolvfl 
selycs,  of  the  small  influence  of  purely  intellectual  considet 
with  the  vast  bulk  of  mankind,  of  the  enormous  improbahi 
any  speedy  extirpation  of  error,  of  the  diQculty  of  impressing 
imaginations,  even  when  you  have  convinced  their  reasons — 1 
h&rdly  doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  that  tho  sensible  man  has  i 
strong  case  indeed.  Why  should  we  bo  so  impatient  of 
The  enormous  majority  of  tho  race  has,  on  any  hypotbestl 
plunged  in  superatitiona  of  various  kinds,  and,  on  the  whole, 
found  that  it  could  thrive  and  be  decently  happy  and  cont^ 
its  ignorance.  Science  declines  to  accept  catastrophes  ;  and 
tastropbc  would  be  more  EtartliDg  than  a  sudden  dispersion 
miats  that  have  obscured  the  human  intelligence  for  so  man; 
If  they  grow  a  little  thinner  in  our  time,  we  may  well  be  co 
but  is  it  not  childish  to  be  impatient  about  the  rate  of  devek 
of  these  vast  secular  proceeaes  ?  Why  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  "  i 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  for  those  of  the  church 
Future"?  The  generations  come  and  go,  and  the  externa 
of  their  creeds  changes  rapidly  enough  ;  but  the  substance  c 
little.  Philosophers  wrangle  over  the  old  doubts,  and  cv 
pagan  superstitions  survive  In  but  slight  modifications  in  tb< 
of  Christian  pojiulationn.  The  study  of  "sociology"  shows  i 
— if  it  shows  nothing  else — that  even  the  most  trifling  c 
survive  vast  periods  of  apparently  revolutionary  change, 
should  we  expect  to  transform  in  a  day  or  in  a  century  the 
mental  beliefs  of  mankind  ? 

It  is  certainly  well  to  moderate  our  anticipations.  I  feel,  i 
the  heartiest  respect  for  the  enthusiasts  who  show  the  hope 
of  boyhood  in  proclaiming  truth  in  season  and  out  of  seast 
accept  the  reproaches  of  the  world  as  gratifying  testimony  t 
fidelity  to  truth.  Undoubtedly  they  may  frequently  err — tli 
must  be  fortunate,  indeed,  who  has  never  to  reproach  hima 
such  errors— by  forgetting  the  duty  of  courtesy  and  tendem 
the  weak  and  the  stupid.  Reformers  are  often  too  anxious 
fools  of  their  folly,  and  to  reproach  unduly  those  who  are 
the  times.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  accurately  bet' 
justifiable  reticence  and  a  mean  equivocation  ;  it  is  easy  ' 
found  the  obvious  duty  of  telling  no  lies  with  the  more  qi 
able  practice  of  proclaiming,  at  all  hazards,  every  concla 
soon  as  you  have  reached  it.     But  it  is  needless  to  insist 
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point  involving  some  difficult  caaniatry.  Tho  orthodox  may  be 
Bafelj  trusted  to  give  all  necesBary  emphasis  to  that  aspect  of  the 
({DcatioD  which  is  leaflt  favorable  to  full  utturancc  of  ttjought.  That 
claaa,  in  particular,  which  is  accustomed  to  argue  by  a,  sneer,  is  roost 
emphatio  upon  the  wickcilness  of  their  oppouenta  in  using  the  same 
weapons.  I  simply  take  iiotu  of  the  fact,  which  all  will  admit,  that 
the  employmeut  of  such  poisoned  arrows  should  be  forbidden  on  all 
sides ;  but  I  confess  that  to  me  the  moat  serious  danger  does  not 
appear  to  bo  that  an  excessive  love  of  truth  and  plainness  of  epwch 
will  ever  become  unduly  prevalent. 

Buoyancy  of  spirit  and  eoutidence  in  the  approaching  de- 
cease of  the  devil  are  indeed  only  too  likely  to  be  checked  by  the 
considerations  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  can  not,  for  my  part, 
□ndcrstand  how  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  eager  for  proselytes 
ahonld  survive  very  early  youth,  I  would  not  conceal  my  own 
viowa,  but  neither  could  I  feel  anxious  to  thrust  them  upon  others ; 
nnd  that,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  conversion  appears  to  mo 
to  be  an  absurdity.  You  can  not  cliange  a  man's  thoughts  about 
thinga  as  you  can  change  the  books  in  his  library.  The  mind  ia 
not  a  box,  which  can  have  opinions  inserted  and  extracted  at 
ploasnre.  No  belief  is  good  for  anything  which  is  not  part  of 
an  organic  growth  and  the  natural  product  of  a  man's  mentnl  de- 
velopment under  the  various  conditions  in  which  he  is  placed. 
To  promote  his  intellectual  activity,  to  encourage  him  to  think, 
and  to  put  htm  in  tho  way  of  thinking  rightly,  ia  a  plain  duty  ; 
but  to  try  to  insert  ready-made  opinions  into  tiis  mind  by  dint 
of  anthority  is  to  contradict  the  fondamcnta)  principles  of  free 
inquiry.  Persons  who  believe  in  miraculous  intervention,  and 
the  magical  efficacy  of  special  beliefs,  may  consistently  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte ;  they  may  scatter  tracts, 
boping  that  the  sight  of  a  text  wilt  upset  the  convictions  of  a 
lifetime,  or,  as  some  fanatics  are  said  to  do,  baptize  the  dying 
infants  of  the  heathen  to  give  them  a  passport  to  heaven.  But 
the  man  who  counts  upon  no  supernatural  assistance  can  only 
endeavor  to  help  his  fellow  creature  by  stimulating  any  faint  spark 
of  intellectual  activity — a  task  which  is  generally  difficult  enough 
for  any  human  power.  Nor,  again,  is  it  possible  to  overlook  or 
deny  the  fact  that  there  is  simply  no  answer  to  the  question  which 
Tvill  determine — however  illogically — the  choice  of  many  most  ami- 
able and  excellent  people.  If  a  man  will  not  abandon  a  religion  till 
he  has  another  to  put  in  its  place,  we  must  confess  that  his  demand 


can  not  bo  met.  The  creed  of  the  future,  "w-batever  it  may  b 
only  in  germ.  Too  can  not  give  to  a  believer  anything  in  pi 
his  cult,  of  the  sacred  symbols  which  reflect  his  emotions,  ' 
whole  system  of  disciplined  and  organized  modes  of  word 
prayers,  of  communion  with  hia  fellows,  which  to  him  are  th< 
attractions  of  his  religion.  You  can  not  even  teU  him  what  i 
is  likely  to  replace  them  hereafter,  or  whether  human  natun 
constituted  that  it  will  be  able  simply  to  drop  the  old  W 
replacing  it  by  anything  directly  analogous.  And,  therefot 
must  admit  that  for  the  present  a  man  who  would  abandon  t 
doctrines  is  compelled  to  stand  alone.  He  must  find  aufliciea 
fort  in  the  cousciousness  that  bo  is  dealing  honestly  with  hia 
lect;  he  must  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  old  consol^ts 
heaven  and  hell ;  he  muat  be  content  to  admit  explicitly  til 
ancient  secret  has  not  been  revealed,  and  to  hold  that  peop 
be  able  to  get  on  somehow  or  other,  even  if  the  most  ignorat 
stupid  ceiua  to  consider  it  a  solemn  duty  to  dogmatize  wr 
ntmost  confidence  upon  matters  of  which  the  wisest  know 
lutely  nothing  and  never  expect  to  know  anything.  tJndoiJ 
this  is  to  accept  a  position  from  which  many  people  will  ri 
and  it  is  pleasantcr  to  the  ordinary  mind  to  reject  it  summa 
Dnt«nable,  or  to  run  up  same  temporary  refuge  of  fine  phraai 
try  (o  believe  in  its  permanence.  I  only  say  that  I  do  not  se 
an  honest  dissenter  from  the  orthodox  opinions  can  act  other' 
How  wc  arc  to  act  in  regard  to  individuals  ia  a  problem 
admits  of  much  casuistry,  and  in  regard  to  which  I  can  only  e 
tho  belief  that  such  problems  generally  solve  themselves 
easily  for  people  who  are  true  to  themselves  and  gentle  tt 
neighbors.  The  duty  of  those  who  take  any  part  in  formin( 
ia  called  public  opinion  is  less  complex.  It  resolves  itself 
simple  acceptance  of  the  undeniable  facts.  It  is  impossi' 
overlook  the  distinction  between  philosophical  epeculatio 
the  propagation  of  a  new  creed.  If  a  man  is  not  a  St.  P 
even  a  St,  John  the  Baptist,  ho  should  not  take  the  tone 
apostle  or  a  prophet.  He  may  fully  believe  in  the  Eoundn 
the  doctrines  which  he  preaches,  and  believe  in  their  nltima 
tory  ;  but  he  may  equally  recognize  the  undeniable  fact  that 
at  most  only  contributing  to  lay  the  philosophical  basis  of  a  ri 
not  propagating  a  fully  developed  religion.  The  part  is  i 
subordinate,  thongb  it  may  be  essential.  The  utmost  that  I 
do  is  to  help  to  clear  the  air  from  effete  superstitions,  to  c 
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monl  truths  from  the  misleading  assooiations  with  which  they  have 
been  entangled,  and  to  encourage,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  spread 
of  truths  which  may  find  embodiment  in  any  fresh  developments  of 
thought.  The  vast  and  enormously  complex  processes  which  are 
taking  place  can  not  be  goyemed  and  regulated  by  any  single  mind. 
A  man  who  fancies  that  he  can  dictate  a  complete  system  to  the 
world  only  shows  that  he  is  arrogant  to  the  verge  of  insanity. 
Some  little  may  be  done  by  any  honest  thinker — ^by  any  one  who 
really  aims  at  advancing  inquiry,  instead  of  trying  to  throw  dust  in 
people's  eyes.  He  may  help,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
powers,  to  stimulate  the  impulses  which  are  on  the  side  of  free 
thought,  and  which  are  the  best  guarantee  for  a  healthy  instead  of 
a  morbid  development.  It  is  not  merely  the  right  but  the  duty  of 
every  one  competent  to  the  task  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  strength- 
en Uie  fitful  and  uncertain  influence  of  a  sound  intellect  upon  the 
vast  and  intricate  jumble  of  conflicting  opinions  in  the  world  at  large. 
The  man  of  sense  will  probably  condemn  him,  if  good  sense  is  taken 
to  mean  an  enlightened  regard  for  our  own  private  interest ;  for  cer- 
tidnly  such  advocacy  is  often  very  unwelcome  to  the  world.  But 
if  good  sense  means  chiefly  a  sound  estimate  of  a  man's  real  position 
and  talents,  and  a  judicious  application  of  his  talents  to  honorable 
ends,  a  sensible  man  will  surely  approve  of  every  vigorous  exposi- 
tion— ^not  given  in  an  irritating  and  insulting  spirit — of  the  truths 
which  must  be  the  groundwork  of  a  satisfactory  religion  ;  for  the 
degree  in  which  that  mysterious  creed  of  the  future  is  founded  upon 
tenable  and  verifiable  philosophy  must  be  the  measure  of  its  success 
in  laying  down  permanent  principles  for  the  regulation  of  human 
conduct.  Modest  expectations  and  calm  estimates  of  a  man's  real 
value  to  the  world  are  not  productive  of  any  high  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  perhaps,  in  the  long  run,  they  are  useful  qualities. 

Leslib  Stsphxn. 


Tbb  battle  of  Antietam  had  been  fought  and  TOivt 
I7tli  of  Heptember,  186^.  General  Lee  bad  retreated  u) 
Potomac  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  General  McClellan,  for 
which  we  have  detailed  in  our  former  paper,  bad  determin 
in  the  condition  of  bia  army  after  the  battle  an  immediate  i 
into  the  enemy's  country  was  impracticable  ;  and,  moreover 
reached  the  utmost  limit  from  which,  according  to  tbe  on 
that  he  then  bcld,  be  conld  be  justified  in  offensive  moi 
He  had  fonght  the  battle  of  Antietam  for  the  defense  ot 
ington  ;  in  command  of  "  the  troops  for  the  defense  ot  1 
tal,"  as  the  order  of  September  2d  was  framed  ;  and  even 
constniclion  of  bin  aiilliorify  bo  bad  (aken  upon  bimscll 
responsibility.  The  President,  on  tbe  1st  of  October,  ha< 
the  scene  of  the  battle,  learned  the  exhausted  and  destit 
dition  of  the  army,  told  General  McClellan  that  be  sboul 
ordered  to  move  until  he  was  ready,  and  voluntarily  pronti 
he  should  be  continued  in  command. 

There  now  arose  a  very  extraordinary  condition  of  tbi 
general  was  in  tbe  field,  at  the  bead  of  an  army  of  nearly  i 
dred  thousand  men,  awaiting  orders.  But  that  army  need 
pensable  supplies,  before  it  could  be  put  in  motion  in  pursa 
enemy,  and  many  of  its  departments  required  reorganiza' 
had,  too,  to  perform  the  duty  of  guarding  the  passes  of  a  lo: 
of  tbe  Potomac  against  a  new  invasion  of  Maryland  and  i 
descent  upon  Washington.  The  higher  officials  at  the  seat 
emment,  wbo  had  the  control  of  military  affaire,  began  at 
period  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  to  call  in  question  the 

&RB1T 
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General  McClellan's  representations,  that  he  was  not  receiving  the 
■npplies  which  he  needed  to  enable  him  to  execute  an  order  to  ad* 
yance  into  the  enemy's  country,  where  he  could  not  anticipate  that 
his  march  would  not  be  opposed.  Under  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  goyemment  would  unhesitatingly  accept  the  representations  of  a 
general  in  the  field,  situated  as  McClellan  then  was,  respecting  the 
condition  of  his  army  and  the  possibility  of  an  advance.  Of  all  the 
military  men  who  were  in  high  commands  during  any  part  of  our 
late  war,  McClellan  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  know  at  all  times  the 
condition  of  his  troops.  His  accomplishments  as  an  organizer  were 
very  remarkable  ;  his  habits  of  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  troops 
were  unceasing ;  and  he  never  relaxed  his  vigilant  oversight  of 
details  of  a  minute  character.  Nor  were  his  ability  and  judgment 
as  a  strategist  inferior  to  his  powers  as  an  organizer.  All  this  was 
well  known  to  the  authorities  in  Washington.  Without  the  exist- 
ence, therefore,  of  some  very  extraordinary  reason,  furnishing  a 
motive,  good  or  bad,  for  not  trusting  General  McClellan  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  voluntarily  promised  on  the  field  of  Antietam  to  trust 
him,  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  an  issue  was 
gotten  up  in  the  counsels  at  Washington  respecting  the  truth  of 
General  McClellan's  representations  of  the  condition  of  his  army. 

From  the  11th  to  the  28th  of  October,  General  McClellan  con- 
stantly complained  in  his  dispatches  that  his  requisitions  for  sup- 
plies had  not  been  met,  so  as  to  render  it  practicable  for  him  to 
advance  into  the  enemy's  country  upon  an  aggressive  campaign* 
It  is  well  known  that  there  has  been  an  assertion,  transmitted  from 
that  day  to  this,  that  everything  which  he  had  asked  for  had  been 
forwarded  ;  and  it  has  been  charged  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
a  constitutional  indecision  and  want  of  vigor  that  he  did  not  cross 
the  Potomac  in  pursuit  of  Lee  at  least  as  early  as  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber. Perhaps  one  half  of  the  nation  to-day  believe  this  to  be  true, 
because  it  was  officially  asserted.  It  b  certainly  untrue.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  judged  upon  evidence  ;  and  to  be 
judged  upon  principles  of  belief  such  as  we  apply  to  any  disputed 
matter  of  history.     In  that  manner  we  shall  examine  this  assertion. 

We  have  presented  to  our  readers,  from  President  Lincoln's 
own  lips,  indubitable  proof  that  the  army  was  in  no  condition  to 
move  on  the  1st  of  October.  We  shall  now  descend  into  details, 
and  shall  show  that  General  McClellan  was  right  in  saying,  as  he 
did  in  his  report,  that,  down  to  the  28th  of  October,  his  army  still 
lacked  the  very  supplies  which  were  essential  to  any  general  move- 


ment  of  its  corps.  The  imperative  wants  of  the  army,  aff 
battle  of  Antletam,  were  very  numerous.  Pereona  who  a 
professionally  acquainted  with  such  matters  can  not  easily  co 
of  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  things  with  which  an  army  in 
operations  must  be  constantly  supplied.  We  conceive  of  tl 
dier  as  a  man  whose  wants  have  been  systematically  reduced 
minimum  that  is  consistent  with  his  efficiency.  He  stands 
our  imaginations  well  and  appropriately  clad,  from  the  en 
his  head  to  the  sole  of  hia  foot,  and  with  his  musket,  his  knj 
his  ammunition-belt,  and  his  canteen.  AU  superfluities  a 
carded,  and  he  bears  on  his  person  nothing  that  is  not  aba 
needful  to  his  vocation,  and  everything  that  is  needful  in  t 
possible  condition.  But  the  vast  materiel  with  which  tl 
depots  of  an  army  must  be  constantly  filled,  in  order  to  ke 
human  machine,  the  soldier,  in  marching  or  fighting  condttl 
provide  for  him  when  he  ia  wounded  or  sick,  we  can  bring  be 
only  by  an  effort  of  the  mind,  applied  to  practical  detail 
must  think  of  the  supply-trains  and  the  thouiiands  of  drau; 
mals  required  to  serve  them,  and  to  serve  the  artillery,  and 
horses  of  a  higher  class  to  remount  the  cavalry.  We  mufit  t 
clothing,  and  food,  and  forage  ;  of  hospital  stores,  of  sheltc 
of  ammunition,  of  tools  for  intrenching  purposes,  of  mecban: 
plemcnis  fur  all  the  manifold  u."es  of  a  great  multitude  of  te 
can  safely  depend  for  nothing  that  is  wanted  upon  the  i 
around  them.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  nothing  is  so  ( 
tive  as  war  ;  that  in  a  single  battle  a  well-equipped  army, 
victorious,  may  be  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  destitutio 
that  a  long  and  hurried  march  of  troops  may  strip  tbem  of  ir 
sable  supplies  if  they  get  beyond  the  base  from  which  th( 
plies  are  to  come.  Recollecting  these  things,  we  may  be  p 
to  examine  the  wants  of  General  McClellan's  army  after  th( 
of  Antietam,  not  forgetting  the  important  fact  that  it  hi 
taken  up  by  him' after  the  defeat  at  the  second  Bull  Run,  ii 
dition  of  great  derangement,  and  had  been  employed  in  m 
or  fighting  from  the  3d  to  the  17th  of  September,  in  whi 
weeks  Maryland  had  been  freed  from  the  presence  of  th« 
and  Washington  had  been  saved. 

The  principal  wants  of  this  army,  after  the  battle  of  Ai 
consisted  of  horses  and  forage,  ammunition  and  food,  am 
and  clothing  for  the  men.  Whenever  an  order  might  come: 
eral  McCtellan  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  operations  and  I 
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I  odrance  across  the  Potomac,  he  could  he  in  do  condition  to 
obef  it  unless  these  indispensable  wants  of  bis  army  bad  been  sup- 
plied. Horses,  forage,  ammunition,  and  food  came  forward  slowly  ; 
but  without  shoes  and  clothing  no  army  could  be  moved,  and  the 
deficiencies  of  this  army  in  shoes  and  clothing  continued  to  be  enor- 
inous  down  to  a  very  late  period  after  the  order  of  October  6tb  to 
cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive  him  south 
iras  received.  The  reports  of  the  army  quartermasters,  made  to 
General  McClelian's  headquarters  between  the  15th  and  the  25th  of 
October,  leave  no  possible  room  for  donbt  that  between  those  dates 
large  bodies  of  the  army  were  so  destitute  of  shoes,  clothing,  and 
olber  indispensable  supplies,  that  a  general  movement  was  impos- 
lible  before  it  commenced.  The  chief  quartermaster.  Colonel  In- 
i  galls,  reported  on  the  lOth,  four  days  after  the  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order  to  advance,  "  The  sTiffering  and  impatience  are  exccs- 
Bive"  ;  and  unless  we  suppose  that  he  and  the  corps  commanders, 
nd  the  division  and  regimental  quartermasters,  were  all  engaged 
1  a  common  conspiracy  with  General  McClcllan  to  misrepresent 
th«  condition  of  the  troops,  we  must  accept  their  statements  as  true. 
'Some  of  tlic  corps  commanders  sent  their  wagon-trains  repeatedly 
on  long  jonmeys  to  the  depots  where  the  supplies  shonld  have  been, 
ud  the  wagons  came  back  empty.  Even  on  the  30th,  after  the 
moTemcnt  across  the  Potomac  bcgao,  some  of  the  corps  had  not 
nceivcd  their  supplies,  and  did  not  receive  them  until  they  wer« 
CTDSung  the  river.  Of  course,  it  is  entirely  immaterial  what  may 
lave  appeared  on  the  books  or  records  of  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral's office  in  Waahington  in  regard  to  the  supplies  ordered  for 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  sole  question  is,  When  were  they 
delivered  at  the  depots  of  the  army  in  southwestern  Maryland, 
ifixty  or  seventy  miles  from  Washington  ?  No  one  must  lose  sight 
of  and  no  one  must  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  issue  :  and  it  must 
t  bo  forgotten  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  authorities  in  Wasbing- 
1  not  only  to  order  the  supplies,  but  to  cause  them  to  be  placed 
vbere  they  were  wanted. 

General  UcClellan's  report  contains  a  tabular  statement  of  cloth- 
bg  and  equipage  received  at  the  different  depots  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  31st  of  October.     It 
"I  be  remembered  that  the  battles  of  South  Alountain  and  Antie- 
m  had  been  fought  before  the  1st  of  October.     In  whatever  con- 
^^  tion  the  army  may  have  left  Washington  between  the  3d  and  the 
tth  of  September,  the  supplies  received  before   or  during  those 
vou  cxxx.— NO.  282.  31 
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"booteeB,"  there  were  received  62,900,  between  Ool 
26tb,  being  43,900  more  than  were  received  before 
"  Btookings,"  there  came  in,  between  the  15th  and  tht 
and  between  the  25th  and  the  31et,  30,000 ;  being  E 
Bince  October  16th,  and  amounting  to  66,975  more 
received  prior  to  the  l&th.  A  comparison  of  the 
enumerated, "  forage-capa,"  "  cavalry -jackets,"  "  cant 
shirtfi,"  " haversackB,"  "  trousers,"  "coats,"  "shelter- 
kettles,"  "meas-panB,"" overcoats,"  "artillery-jacket 
"  felt  bate,"  "  knit  shirts  and  drawers,"  shows  like  i 
were,  for  example,  70,000  drawers  received  bctweei 
the  31at,  being  42,300  more  than  all  the  supplies 
that  reached  the  army  from  the  let  of  September 
October.  On  these  facts,  if  we  know  how  to  deal 
think  onr  readers  will  concur  with  us  in  belierinj 
Ingalls  might  well  say  on  the  10th  of  October  that  th 
impatience  were  excessive ;  for  let  it  be  observed  it 
pensable  supplies,  which  came  in  so  slowly,  after  1 
order  of  the  6th  of  October  had  directed  a  march,  oa 
did  come,  to  fill  earnest  and  pressing  reqtusitions  up 
ties  in  Washington,  made  continuously  from  the  lltl 
But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  branch  o 
Dniing  the  period  of  General  McClellan's  reitcr»t 
that  he  was  not  receiving  supplies  indispensable  to  a 
Virginia,  the  President,  supposing  that  something  was 
a  step  to  be  taken  by  a  gentleman  in  whom  he  h 
fidenoe,  and  who  was  in  every  way  qualified  to  ascei 
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I  had  been  activel j  engaged^  about  the  time  of  Lee's  [threatened]  inva- 
■ion  of  PennsjlTania,  in  looking  after  the  defenses  of  our  own  border,  espe- 
ciallj  in  connection  with  the  safety  of  onr  own  lines  of  road.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  I  was  necessarily  called  to  Washington  a  number  of 
times,  and,  while  there,  about  the  middle  of  October,  1862, 1  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  President  Lincoln,  in  regard  to 
the  delay  in  the  movement  of  General  McClellan*s  army,  and  its  reported 
condition  of  inefBciency  to  effect  a  movement  without  proper  and  greatly 
needed  suppties.  At  the  request  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  I 
went  to  General  McGlellan*s  headquarters,  near  Harper's  Ferry,  and  stated  to 
him  the  object  of  my  visit  General  McClellan  then  said  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  that  required  discussion,  but  that  he  would  have  Major  layers,  chief 
quartermaster  of  his  staff,  or  rather  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,*  show  me 
the  requisitions  that  had  been  made  for  supplies,  and  also  a  statement  of  the 
amount  received,  and  that  I  could  draw  my  own  inferences  from  these  data 
as  to  whether  his  army  had  been  properly  supplied  or  was  in  a  condition  to 
move.  He  stated  that  ho  was  not  only  short  of  shoes,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  men,  but  he  had  not  the  horses  to  move  his  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and,  notwithstanding  he  had  requested  it,  he  had  not  been  author- 
ized to  procure  his  horses  from  the  country  where  his  army  lay,  although  he 
felt  sore  that  he  could  do  so  more  promptly  and  more  cheaply  than  the 
horses  could  be  furnished  from  Washington. 

I  said  to  General  McOlellan  that  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  were  under  the  impression  that  all  supplies  for  which  he  had  made 
requisitions  had  been  furnished  him,  and  that  they  could  not  understand  why 
that  should  be  given  as  a  reason  for  his  failing  to  move. 

On  learning  the  facts  I  have  stated,  I  immediately  returned  to  Washington, 
saw  Mr.  Stanton,  General  Halleck,  and  the  President,  and  told  them  the 
exact  state  of  the  case.  Both  Mr.  Stanton  and  General  Halleck  then  re- 
peated their  assurance  that  all  General  McClellan's  requisitions  had  been  met ; 
and  it  was  then  suggested  that,  as  the  troops  in  the  forts  around  Washington 
constituted  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  supplies  that  were 
intended  for  General  McClellan's  army  in  the  field,  instead  of  having  been 
•ent  to  him  at  Harper's  Ferry,  had  by  some  means  or  other  been  diverted  for 
the  nae  of  the  troops  in  the  fortifications,  and  thus  had  failed  to  reach  him. 
Thia  proved  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  trouble,  and,  in  conference  with  the 
Pk^dent,  he  requested  the  Secretary  of  War  to  see  that  the  supplies  needed 
were  forwarded  at  once  to  General  McClellan's  army  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
alio  that  Genera]  McClellan  was  given  the  necessary  authority  to  make  re- 
qoisitions  upon  the  country  for  the  horses  needed  for  his  army  movement. 
Both  of  these  things  were,  of  course,  done  instantly,  and  the  result  was  that 
General  McOlellan  moved  his  army — I  think  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the 
mppliea  had  been  forwarded. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  dispatchee,  that 

*  Major  Myers  was  the  assistant  quartermaster  with  Colonel  Ingalls. 


Colonel  Scotl'e  visit  to  the  army  and  his  report  to  the  1 
most  bave  occurred  at  aome  time  betTreen  the  SOth  and  the  % 
October.     After  tho  20th  there  was  an  evident  change  of  \ 
the  dispatches  which  (rcoeral  Halleck  sent  to  GeDcral  IVIcCld 
order  of  the  President.     Thus,  on  the  21st  Halleck  telegrat 
McCIeUan :  "  Your  telegram  of  li  m.  has  been  eubmitted  ' 
President.     Ue  directs  me  to  say  that  he  has  no  change  to  14 
his  order  of  the  6th  instant.     If  joa  have  not  been,  and  | 
now,  in  a  condition  to  obey  it,  you  will  be  able  to  show  buo! 
ofahility.     The  President  does  not  expect  impossibilities; 
is  very  aniions  that  all  this  good  weather  should  not  be  lost, 
graph  when  you  will   move,  and    on  what    lines   you  pro| 
march."    Now,  although  General  Halleck  in  an  oflicial  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  28th,  still  said  ths 
opinion  there  had  been  no  such  want  of  supplies  as  to  prevei 
eral  McClellan's  compliance  with  the  orders  to  advance  agai 
enemy,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  President  knew  on  the  S! 
there  must  be  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  opini 
that  he  would  not  then  permit  McCicIlan  to  think  that  impi 
tiea  were  required  of  him.    We  therefore  date  the  return  of  ' 
Scott  from  the  army  and  his  report  to  tho  President  at  soi 
after  the  21st  of  October  ;  and,  from  the  fact  that  sulScie 
plies  had  not  been  receiveti  an  the  S8th,  &iid  thaC  an  the  IsC 
vember  the  last  body  of  the  army  crossed  the  Potomac,  we  o 
that  the  supplies  which  Colonel  Scott  caused  to  be  forward) 
Washington  were  dispatched  on  the  aSth,  29th,  or  30th  of  C 
The  figures  which  we  have  given  above,  taken  in  cod 
with  Colonel  Scott's  statements,  show  that  between  the  ( 
the  25th  of  October  the  forts  around  Washington  must  ha 
gorged  with  supplies,  while  General  McClellan's  army  in  t 
was  left  destitute.     Was  this  a  blunder  of  "  red  tape,"  or  w 
tentional  ?     Who  caused  it,  or  who  was  responsible  for  it  ? 
are  sometimes  allowed  to  occur  without  leaving  any  trace  b 
the  just  responsibility  for  them  can  afterward  be  fixed.     ^ 
it  was  by  accident  or  design  that  General  McClellan's  reqi 
were  not  filled  until  after  the  discovery  was  made  by  ColoB 
of  the  real  state  of  afFairs,  the  detention  of  McClellan's  arm; 
Maryland  aide  of  the  Potomac  until  after  the  28th  of  0( 
accounted  for,* 

*  Wliilc  thene  pages  ire  passin'^  through  the  press,  we  hare  rec^Tcd  \ 
of  a  ccsearcb  whidi  has  been  ktndlj  made  for  us  bj  tlic  oflicials  ot  the  Ball 
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Bnt  we  moBt  for  a  moment  retrace  our  steps,  and  must  again 
remind  the  reader  that,  from  the  2d  of  September  until  the  6th  of 
October,  McClellan  had  no  orders  under  which  he  could  act  other- 
wise than  on  the  defensive.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  of  the 
highest  importance  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  were  the  counsels 
of  Stanton  and  Halleck,  and  their  compeers,  which  preserved  intact 
that  inexplicable  and  unparalleled  state  of  things — McClellan  and 
his  great  army  without  definite  orders  until  the  6th  of  October. 
''General  McClellan  will  have  command  of  the  fortifications  of 
Washington  and  of  all  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  capital,'' 
remained  his  sole  order  from  the  2d  of  September  to  the  6th  of 
October.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  McClellan  had  no  orders  except 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  that  he  could  not  advance  except  at 
his  peril.  How  was  it,  and  by  whom  was  it,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
made  to  keep  things  in  this  condition  for  the  space  of  five  weeks  ? 
We  can  conceive  of  but  one  rational  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
which  will  relieve  it  from  a  criticism  that  we  do  not  wish  to  make. 
He  may  have  considered,  down  to  the  battle  of  Antietam,  as  Mc- 
Clellan did,  that  the  order  of  September  2d,  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive, ended  at  the  Potomac  when  McClellan  had  driven  Lee  across 
that  river.  If  so,  the  period  between  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  September  17th,  and  the  6th  of  October  was  a  period 

Ohio  Railroad  Company,  at  their  depot  in  Washington.  These  results  establish  the 
following  facts:  1.  Daring  the  month  of  October,  1862,  the  shipments  of  supplies  for 
General  McClellan's  army,  made  from  Washington,  consisted  chiefly  of  regimental 
baggage,  medical  stores,  ammunition,  harness,  hardware,  and  iron.  Some  clothing 
was  sent,  but  not  in  proportion  to  other  articles.  2.  On  the  28th,  SOth,  and  Slst  of 
October,  no  shipments  of  clothing  were  made  from  Washington ;  but  on  the  29th  there 
were  seren  packages  and  two  boxes  for  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  boxes  consigned  to  Captain  Alexander  Bliss,  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  accompanied  by  a  special  agent  This  was  the  supply  of  clothing  spoken  of  by 
Golonel  Ingalls,  the  Chief  Quartermaster,  which  was  intended  for  Sumner's  corps,  and 
idiidi  Colonel  Ingalls  in  his  roport  said  came  almost  too  late  for  issue,  as  the  army 
was  then  crossing  into  Virginia.  (See  McClellan*s  report,  p.  424.)  3.  Everything  in- 
tended for  General  McClellan's  army  was  dispatched  from  the  Washington  depot  as 
■OOQ  as  it  was  received  thcro  and  could  be  loaded.  The  large  quantities  of  clothing, 
shoes,  and  other  supplies,  embraced  in  the  tabular  statement  given  in  General  McClel- 
lan's  report,  and  which  were  received  at  the  army  depots  from  the  25th  to  the  Slst  of 
October,  wero  sent  from  Philadelphia,  or  Harrisburg,  to  Hagerstown ;  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  dispatches  sent  by  Colonel  Ingalls  to  Harrisburg  and  his  roport  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  effect  of  Colonel  Scott's  visit  to  the  army  and  his  report  to  the 
President  was  tliat,  in  the  last  days  of  October,  thero  was  the  same  (althougli  late)  ac- 
tivity in  sending  supplies  to  Hagerstown  from  Pennsylvania  that  was  produced  in 
sending  supplies  to  Harper's  Ferry  from  Washington. 


wbeD  MoClellan  was  both  ^raiting  for  orders  to  advance  anj 
ing  for  indispensable  sapplies.  The  order  came  to  McCIe] 
the  7lb  of  October,  and  tbe  supplies  that  were  absolutely 
sary  to  enable  him  to  execute  it  came  at  the  end  of  tht«e 
afterward.* 

We  have  now  to  describe  briefly  the  plans  which  Genen 
Clellan  had  in  view,  after  he  crossed  the  Potomac,  for  dividii 
forces  of  the  enemy  so  that  he  could  attack  and  beat  them  in 
Six  days  sufficed  for  the  march  of  fifty  miles  from  the  Potoi 
Warrenton,  after  the  last  corps  of  the  army  had  crossed  ;  ac 
standing  that  heavy  rains  delayed  the  movement  considerably 
beginning,  and  three  of  the  corps  had  to  wait  at  least  one 
the  crossings  to  complete  their  necessary  supplies.  At  the 
the  six  days,  General  McCleilau  had  made  the  different  dispo 
of  his  troops  which  his  plans  for  advancing  against  the  enem 
templated.  His  headquarters  were  at  Rectortown  on  tbe 
November.  The  main  body  of  his  infantry  had  then  n 
Warrenton,  and  his  advanced  cavalry  lay  some  miles  eouth  c 
place,  toward  Culpepper  Court-House,  Although,  in  tbe  or 
October  6th,  the  President  bad  advised  an  interior  line  of 
mcnt  HO  aa  to  place  the  army  between  Washington  and  the  4 
yet  he  did  not  peremptorily  direct  it,  and  on  the  26th  of  0 
General  Ilalleek  had  telegraphed  to  Gener:il  McCk'lliin  as  fo 
"Since  you  left  Washington,  I  have  advised  and  suggested  i 
tion  to  your  movements,  but  I  have  given  you  no  orders.  I 
give  you  any  now.  The  Government  has  intrusted  you  w 
feating  and  driving  back  the  rebel  army  in  your  front.  I  sh 
attempt  to  control  you  in  the  measures  you  may  adopt  fc 
purpose  ;  you  are  informed  of  my  views,  but  tbe  Preside 
left  you  at  liberty  to  adopt  them  or  not  as  you  may  deem 
Two  observations  may  be  made  here  :  First,  that  General  i 
Ian  was  to  make  his  own  plans  for  tbe  campaign  and  to  be  ] 
siblo  for  them  ;  second,  that  it  was  General  McClellan  wl 
been  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  defeating  or  driving  ba 
enemy.  Yet  General  Halleck  was  then  preparing  in  Wash 
the  evidence  which  was  to  be  used  to  furnish  the  ostensib 

•  The  cruel  suffering  inflicted  upoo  the  aolciiers  bylhia  failure  to  supply  tl 
necessaries  could  be  described  by  liring  witnesses  in  Icnns  tliat  arc  can  nol  a 
It  is  >  fact  thnt  many  men,  in  a  corps  led  by  a  gallml  ofGccr  who  has  depid 
their  condition,  marched  from  the  Potomac  to  Warrenton  njlb  bare  and  ! 
feet,  And  could  not  be  shod  until  tbe;  reached  that  place. 
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son  for  removing  General  McClellan  from  the  command,  before  he 
could  encounter  the  enemy  by  the  plans  which  he  had  been  left  at 
liberty  to  adopt.  Oar  readers  wiU  observe,  as  we  proceed,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  on  account  of  his  intended  strategy  that  Gen- 
eral McClellan  was  to  be  removed ;  but  that  the  evidence,  which 
was  to  furnish  a  plausible  ground  for  his  removal,  related  wholly  to 
the  unnecessary  delay  on  the  field  of  Antictam  which  General  Hal- 
leck  and  others  in  Washington  falsely  imputed  to  him. 

The  plan  of  campaign  which  General  McClellan  had  adopted 
before  he  reached  Bectortown  can  be  best  described  in  his  own 
words: 

The  plan  of  campaign  I  adopted  daring  the  advance  was  to  move  the  army 
well  in  hand  parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  taking  Warrenton  as  the  point  of 
direction  for  the  main  body,  seizing  each  pass  in  the  Bine  Ridge  by  detaoh- 
meats  as  we  approached  it,  and  guarding  them  after  we  had  passed,  as  long 
as  they  would  enable  the  enemy  to  trouble  our  commonications  with  the 
Potomac.  It  was  expected  that  we  would  unite  with  the  11th  Oorps  and 
Sickles's  division  near  Thoroughfare  Gap.  We  depended  npon  Harper's 
Ferry  and  Berlin  for  supplies,  until  the  Manassas  Gap  Railway  was  reached ; 
when  that  occurred,  the  passes  in  our  rear  were  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
anny  massed  ready  for  action  or  movement  in  any  direction. 

It  was  my  intention,  if,  upon  reaching  Ashby's  or  any  other  pass,  I  found 
that  the  enemy  were  in  force  between  it  and  the  Potomac,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah,  to  move  into  the  valley  and  endeavor  to  gain  their  rear.  I 
hardly  hoped  to  accomplish  this,  but  did  expect  that,  by  striking  in  between 
Culpepper  Court-IIouse  and  Little  Washington,  I  could  either  separate  their 
army  and  beat  them  in  detail,  or  else  force  them  to  concentrate  as  far  back 
as  Gordonsville,  and  thus  place  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  position  either 
to  adopt  the  Fredericksburg  line  of  advance  upon  Richmond,  or  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  Peninsula,  if,  as  I  apprehended,  it  were  found  impossible  to 
supply  it  by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  beyond  Culpepper. 

He  then  gives  in  detail  the  positions  in  which  he  had  placed  the 
different  corps  of  his  army,  in  accordance  with  this  plan,  down  to 
the  6th  of  November,  adding :  "  Had  I  remained  in  command,  I 
should  have  made  the  attempt  to  divide  the  enemy,  as  before  sug- 
gested ;  and,  could  he  have  been  brought  to  battle  within  reach  of 
my  supplies,  I  can  not  doubt  that  the  result  would  have  been  a 
brilliant  victory  for  our  army." 

At  this  time,  the  distance  between  the  advanced  pickets  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  cavalry  and  Longstreet's  position  at  Culpepper 
Court-House  was  hardly  six  miles  ;  and,  from  the  compact  mass  of 
Federal  troops  collected  around  Warrenton  to  Longstreet's  position, 


the  diBtancG  was  not  quite  eigbteen  milea.  At  the  Eame  tint 
eral  Lee,  with  the  other  half  of  his  army,  was  about  thittj 
to  the  northwest  from  McClellan's  a^TUDced  positioo,  and  sotn 
more  than  that  from  Longetreet.  General  McCloUan  might, 
fore,  have  well  anticipated  that  he  would  be  able  to  eepars 
two  wing^  of  the  Confederate  army,  beating  Longstreet  eepai 
or  forcing  him  at  least  to  fall  back  upon  Gordonaville.  li 
event,  to  transfer  the  Federal  army  to  Richmond  would  havi 
only  a  question  reapectiog  its  base  of  supply.  If  it  could  no 
been  supplied  directly  from  Washington,  beyond  Culpepper  ■ 
House,  it  could  have  been  thrown  upon  the  Feninsnla  and 
found  its  old  base  on  the  James,  with  all  tbc  advantages  of 
transportation.  The  map  on  opposite  page  shows  the  posili 
the  Federal  and  the  Confederate  troops  on  the  7th  and  8th  i 


At  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  Kovcmber  7th,  a  special  n 
ger  from  the  War  Department  reached  General  McClellan'e  { 
ReotortowD,  bearing  the  following  order : 

WAinmoTOK,  D.  C,  A'otauLfr  6,  1B61 

Gbnsbal  :  On  the  receipt  of  the  order  of  the  President  sent  he 
you  will  immediatolj  tnrn  over  jonr  command  to  Major-Gen  eral  Bl 
and  repair  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey ;  reporting  on  your  arrival  at  thi 
for  farther  ordere.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serrant, 

H.  W,  Uallcck,  General-i7i-l 
U^or-Genaral  MoClkllih. 

Wab  Difabthent,  Adjttakt-Gekebal'b  Oi 
Wabiiikdtok,  .VottmicT  5,  1SS2. 

Qensral  Oboebb  No.  183. 
By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  order 
Major-Gcneral  McClellan  bo  relieved  from  the  command  of  tlie  Arm] 
Potomac,  and  that  Major-General  Barnsido  take  the  command  of  tliat 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TowsBEND,  Adjutant-G«t 

General  Bnmside  arrived  at  General  McCIelian's  tent  w 
messenger  who  brought  the  order.  Having  read  the  order,  S 
Ian  handed  it  to  his  successor,  saying  quietly,  "  Well,  Bumsic 
are  to  command  the  army."  At  an  early  hour  on  the  next 
ing,  McClellan,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  rode  toward  Wan 
The  order  changing  the  command  had  not  then  been  promo 
to  the  army.  As  McClellan  passed  the  columns  on  the  r 
Warrenton,  the  men  greeted  him  as  usual  with  their  entbi 
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clieers,  but  they  looked  ioquiringly  and  anxioaely  into  fais  fi 
they  had  somehow,  they  knew  not  why,  begun  to  fear  thai) 
thing  extraordinary  was  about  to  happen.     This  forebodin| 
bewildered  Btady  of  his  countenance  mctbim  at  every  step, 
troops  had  known  what  he  knew,  what  would  have  been  tbej 
ingH,  their  demonstratioiiB,  their  fears  1     He  rode  on,  givi 
sign    of   what   was   in   his   thoughts,  but    making   his   cusi 
acknowledgments  of  the  affectionate  greetings  of  the  men. 
he  reached  Warrenton,  a  day  was  spent  in  viewing  the  po 
of  the  troops  and  in  conferences  with  General  Bamside  req 
fntnre  operations.     In  the  course  of  that  day  the  order  wa 
lifihed,  and  General  McClellan  issued  a  farewell  address  to  th« 
On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  9th,  there  was  an  assembly  of 
who  came  to  take  leave  of  him.     On  the  10th  he  visited  • 
the  variona  camps,  and,  amid  the  Impassioned  cries  and  detn 
tiona  of  the  men,  ho  took  a  last  look  of  the  troops  who  had  fe 
him  with  Biich  nufalteriog  devotion.     "  History,"  he  said 
officers  who  crowded  around  him — "  history  will  do  jnstice 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  even  if  the  present  generation  does  ] 
feel  as  if  I  had  been  intimately  connected  with  each  and  all  < 
Nothing  is  more  binding  than  the  friendship  of  companions  I 
May  you  all  in  future  preserve  the  high  reputation  of  our 
and  serve  all  as  well  and   fiiithfitlly  as  you  have  served  me  I 
the  11th,  at  Warrenton  Junction,  he  entered  with  his  staff  a  i 
train  that  was  about  to  start  toward  Washington.     Here  thi 
stationed  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  troops.     They  were 
up  in  line,  and  a  salute  was  fired.     The  men  then  broke  theii 
surrounded  the  car  in  which  he  was  seated,  uncoupled  it  fr 
train  and  ran  it  back,  insisting  wildly  that  he  should  noi 
them,  and  uttering  the  bitterest  imprecations  against  those  w 
deprived  them  of  their  beloved  commander.     The  scene  hi 
described  to  «s  by  an  officer  who  was  present  as  one  of  fear 
citement.     The  moment  was  critical.     One  word,  one  look 
couragemcnt,  the  lifting  of  a  finger,  would  have  been  the  sig 
a  revolt  against  lawful  authority,  the  consequences  of  which 
can  measure.     McClellan  stepped  upon  the  front  platform 
car,  and  there  was  instant    silence.      His    addre^is  w.is   eh< 
ended  in  the  memorable  words,  "Stand  by  General  Bum 
you  have  stood  by  me,  and  all  will  be  well."     The  soldiei 
calmed.    They  rolled  the  car  onward,  recoupled  it  to  the  tai 
with  one  long  and  mournful  huzza  bade  farewell  to  their  \x 
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mandeTy  whom  many  of  them  were  destined  never  to  behold  again* 
General  McClellan  reached  Washington  on  the  following  day,  and 
withont  tarrying  for  an  hoar  proceeded  at  once  to  Trenton,  where 
he  arrived  at  f  oar  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  12th.  From  that 
time  he  never  again  saw  Lincoln,  or  Stanton,  or  Halleck. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  to  consider  here  what  was  squandered  by 
the  Administration  when  they  took  McClellan  from  the  service  of 
the  country.  Aside  from  all  his  other  powers,  in  which  his  useful- 
ness as  a  general  far  exceeded  those  of  any  other  man  who  was 
then  on  this  side  of  the  Alleghany  range,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  he  possessed  the  rare  power  of  inspiring  his  troops  with  con- 
fidence in  his  abilities  and  attachment  to  his  person,  to  a  very 
uncommon  degree.  What  was  the  secret  of  his  power  over  men  ? 
Why  was  it  that  they  loved  him  and  fought  under  him  so  brave- 
ly, so  steadily,  oftentimes  against  odds  that  would  have  made  an 
army  quail  under  another  leader  ?  During  the  seven  days  of  the 
perilous  march  to  the  James,  there  was  terrible  fighting ;  but  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  saved  its  honor,  although  attacked,  through 
a  whole  week,  by  a  far  larger  force,  led  by  some  of  the  ablest 
generals  in  the  Confederate  service.  If  McClellan,  when  he  or- 
dered that  flank  movement,  had  been  suddenly  succeeded  by  any 
other  general  who  can  be  named,  that  army  would  have  been 
annihilated.  When  the  combined  forces  under  Pope  were  driven 
back  upon  Washington  in  a  disorderly  rout,  why  was  it  that,  the 
instant  McClellan's  restoration  to  command  became  known,  the 
old  enthusiasm,  discipline,  and  order  were  restored,  as  if  by  magic  ? 
Why  did  the  officers  and  the  troops  fight  at  Antietam  as  we  know 
they  did  fight — ^no  important  movement  in  the  battle,  save  one,  fail- 
ing to  be  executed  when  the  order  for  it  was  first  given  ?  What, 
we  again  ask,  was  the  secret  of  McClellan's  power  over  an  army  ? 

It  is  worth  while  to  analyze  such  a  power  if  we  can,  because, 
when  it  exists,  it  constitutes,  for  a  government  that  b  at  war,  one 
of  its  dearest  possessions.  It  is  a  public  property,  as  valuable  as 
any  other  resources  for  successful  warfare,  and  therefore  requiring 
the  most  careful  and  conscientious  husbandry.  A  government  that 
throws  away  such  a  moral  power  might  as  well  cripple  itself  by 
destroying  one  half  of  its  physical  means.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  an  army  is  a  machine,  and  that  the  more  nearly  it  approaches 
to  the  condition  of  a  physical  machine,  that  is  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  an  operator,  the  better  army  it  is.  But  this  idea  of  an 
army,  at  least  in  modem  times  and  in  wars  in  which  a  great  public 
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principle  is  at  etako,  requires  a  good  deal  of  modification.  ' 

IB  a  machine,  but  it  is  a  moral  and  conBcIoas  machine,  as  w^ 
physical  one.  It  hae  feelings,  passionEi,  intelligencer  qniolc  pe 
tione,  and  a  capacity  to  understand  what  is  required  of  ib 
impalpable  essence  which  3s  called  the  esprit  de  carps  of  an  i 
what  is  it  but  the  aggregate  feeling  of  a  great  body  of  mes 
which  are  fused  for  a  time  the  moral  ezistences  of  the  iodiri 
that  compose  the  mass?  Take  two  soldlera  from  the  raoki 
oompare  their  differences  in  courage,  physical  strength,  pov 
endnrance,  intelligence,  and  spirit  of  obedience,  and  the  c 
enoes  will  often  be  found  to  be  very  great.  But  there  is  a  fen 
of  these  qualities,  when  the  arerage  is  formed  by  the  noioD 
great  mass  of  individual  characters  in  one  organization,  and 
resultant  of  moral  and  physical  foi-cea  is  the  complex  maoMne 
which  a  commander  has  to  deal. 

In  studying  the  careers  of  distinguished  generals  who  hav 
sessed  something  more  of  power  over  their  armies  than  the 
authority  of  their  stations  gave  them,  it  will  be  foond  that  t 
dividual  character  of  the  man  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  irii 
influence  over  his  troops.  There  have  been  commanders  in  ■ 
the  passion  for  personal  glory  has  been  the  strongest  force  in 
natures;  and  when  the  national  character  has  been  one  that 
national  glory  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  objects,  and  that  tia 
has  pervaded  the  armies,  deeds  almost  superhuman  have  been 
When  Napoleon  I.  fulminated  his  bombastic  addresses  to  his  t 
he  touched  a  chord  of  the  national  honor  in  their  breasts,  a  f 
for  the  honor  of  France,  while  he  at  the  same  time  aroused  in 
a  passionate  sympathy  with  his  own  glory.  When  we  turn  ti 
manders  of  an  entirely  different  moral  character,  we  must  stil 
to  their  personal  qualities  for  the  secret  of  whatever  estroon 
influence  they  may  have  exercised  over  their  troops,  and  miii 
take  into  consideration  the  national  character  and  the  nature 
war.  In  our  late  civil  war  there  was  a  principle  at  stake  oi 
sides,  which  the  masses  of  the  armies  on  both  sides  well  nndei 
from  the  first.  Perhaps  there  were  greater  numbers  of  eoM 
foreign  birth  in  the  Federal  than  there  wore  in  the  Confe 
armies,  hut  this  foreign  element  did  not  prevent  the  uationa' 
acter  and  the  national  feeling  from  predominating  over  and  p 
ing  the  whole.  As  a  general  th:ng,  the  soldiers  of  forcia 
the  Federal  service  understood  and  believed  in  the  Ii^ 
the  principle  at  Stake  as  well  as  'the  native  AmerioiiSB  U 
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the  Federal  conscription  took  place,  it  waa  the  popalar  convictioo 
of  tlic  neceeaity  for  reeetabliBlitng  the  Union  under  one  govern- 
tnent  thut  caused  a  gcnoral  aubmisxiou  of  all  classes  to  a  measure 
wan  unquestionably  beyond  tbe  limits  of  constitutional  au- 
thority. 

General  MoClellaii  himself  was  a  most  conspicuous  embodiment 
of  the  national  feeling  for  the  Union,  which  exialed  throughout  the 
States  that  adhered  to  the  Federal  GoTemment,  as  he  was  of  the 
general  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  required 
that  State  secession  be  suppressed.  He  bad  and  he  used  a  great 
power  to  impart  this  feeling  and  conviction  (o  bis  troops.  Officers 
and  men  who  fought  under  him  knew  what  they  wth  fighting  for, 
■od  they  knew  it  aU  the  better  and  felt  it  all  the  more  intensely  be- 
e  of  the  example  given  to  ihero  by  a  commander  whom  they 
respected  for  his  virtnes,  and  loved  for  bis  conscientions  care  of 
their  lives.  They  knew  that  he  had  a  great  heart  as  well  as  a  wise 
Itoad.  They  knew  that  in  executing  his  orders  they  were  obeying 
X  mind  equal  to  any  emergency  that  they  had  to  encounter;  and 
that  for  those  who  would  have  to  meet  death,  or  wounds,  or  di»- 

%  there  would  be  that  tender  pity  which  is  the  soldier's  greatest 
consolation,  and  that  this  softer  quality  of  human  nature  was  in 
llcClellan  blended  with  the  most  robust  manliness.  Such  waa  the 
feeling  toward  him,  alike  among  officers  and  men  ;  but  the  former 
regarded  him  with  a  larger  recognition.  They  saw  in  him  a  repre- 
ientation  of  the  best  attributes  of  our  national  clmr.tclcr — of  its 
cultivation,  its  instructed  energy,  its  moral  and  religious  principle, 
lU  capacity  to  encounter  difficulties,  its  devotion  to  duty,  its  dis- 
dun  of  unworthy  arte,  its  superiority  to  vulgar  ambitions,  its  power 
f  »elf -control  when  injuries,  and  injuBtice,  and  obloquy,  are  heaped 
Upon  faithful  and  true-hearted  service.  To  this  we  must  add  the 
effect,  upon  all  classes,  of  what  it  is  diffioull  to  describe,  but  it  is 
Bometbing  that  all  can  understand.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  per- 
aonal  magnetism.  It  is  that  charm  of  the  personal  presence,  which 
fa  compounded  of  what  beams  from  the  countenance  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  manners,  and  what  is  intuitively  felt  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  man.  It  is  a  mysterious  influence,  but  a  verj-  powerful  one. 
There  have  been  highly  distinguished  military  men  who  have  not 
faad  a  particle  of  this  power,  and  whom  one  never  cares  to  see  a  aec- 
1  time.  But,  when  this  power  is  possessed,  it  is  a  great  treasure. 
The  dying  boy,  on  the  field  of  Antictam,  who  raised  himself  on  his 
Blbow  as  bis  general  rode  by  in  the  beat  of  the  battle,  shouted  out 


the  familiar  name  with  the  moet  affectionate  endearments,  i 
dropped  dead  upon  the  turf,  might  have  told  the  great  i 
Washington  what  they  would  lose  if  they  should  take  thi* 
mander  from  the  head  of  that  army.  1 

We  shaU  close  our  discuasion  of  this  subject  in  the  next  nil 
of  the  Review,  with  a  consideration  of  the  political  reason  wS 
supposed  to  have  operated  upon  President  Lincoln,  and  tol 
caused  him  to  remove  General  McClellan  from  the  command  i 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  We  have  shown  that  the  alleged  un) 
aaiy  delay  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  could  not  have  beed 
licly  assigned  by  the  President  as  a  reason  for  this  act.  i 
delay  was  known  to  the  President,  nearly  two  weeks  befol 
date  of  the  order  changing  the  command,  to  have  been  occsd 
solely  by  the  want  of  indispensable  supplies.  It  remains  fl 
therefore,  to  examine  the  political  reason  which  has  been  sugi 
as  the  explanation  of  the  President's  course.  This  will  brj 
to  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  Harrison's  Landing  j 
which  General  McClellan  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln  just  four  a 
before  he  was  ordered  lo  turn  over  the  command  to  GSeneral  ] 
aide  and  to  report  at  Trenton.  i 
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The  present  century  in  America  has  been  made  illustrioiiB  by 
the  names  and  works  of  men  of  genius.  With  the  increase  of  learn- 
ing, the  next  generation  is  to  have  a  more  ample  and  more  scholarly 
literature ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  soon  be  another 
constellation  like  that  now  passing  the  zenith.  While  we  are  near 
to  living  men  we  may  fail  to  see  them,  in  their  true  relations  to  the 
age.  We  have  grown  up  with  a  life-long  reverence  for  the  genius 
of  the  past,  and  it  requires  some  courage  to  set  up  an  author  as  a 
classic  before  his  century  has  ended. 

Prominent  among  the  great  men  of  this  generation  is  the  subject 
of  this  essay.  More  than  any  of  our  authors  he  is  an  exponent  of 
what  is  native  and  virile  in  the  thought  of  this  country.  Litera- 
ture is  sometimes  considered  as  if  it  had  no  concern  with  politics. 
If  literature  consisted  of  ''  wof ul  ballads  ^  and  society  novels,  this 
would  be  true.  But,  in  any  large  sense,  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  a  country,  with  the  attendant  social  customs,  are  the  life  and  soul 
of  its  letters.  Democratic  ideas  must  pervade  any  truly  American 
work ;  but,  it  is  proper  to  add,  democracy,  as  exhibited  in  the 
bluster  of  Buncombe  orators  in  Congress,  is  quite  different  from 
the  ideal  democracy  of  a  philosopher. 

The  intellectual  life  of  Emerson  for  nearly  half  a  century  has 
affecteil  educated  men  with  an  influence  that  is  immeasurable  ;  he 
is  **  the  Columbus  of  modem  thought."  Since  Lord  Bacon,  there 
has  not  been  another  writer  whose  resources  were  so  wholly  in 
himself.  He  belongs  with  the  three  or  four  philosophic  minds  of 
the  first  order,  bom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  relation  of  Emerson  to  the  philosophy  and  literature  of 
modem  times  can  not  be  well  understood  without  some  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  affairs  in  New  England.  The  original  frame- 
work of  society  was  a  theocracy,  although  government  was  carried 


on  under  democratic  fornifl.    The  Papacy  in  iU  most  palinj 
never  had  a  more  complete  aflcendancy  than  the  clergy  in  Boi 

Various  circumBtancea  combined  to  rivet  the  union  of  i 
and  state.  The  Indian  wars  consolidated  the  people,  and  iq 
necessary  to  drive  out  every  person  whose  loyalty  was  noj 
known.  The  long  Btmgglea  to  preserve  the  colonial  charterl 
similar  influence.  The  strong  antipathy  to  the  Episcopal  £ 
worship  was  blended  with  a  dogged  resistance  to  monarchy, 
principles  that  had  overthrown  Charles  I,  and  set  up  Cromm 
vived  in  the  colonies,  while  in  England  the  profligate  Cha 
and  the  gloomy  despot  James  IL  were  annulling  the  acta 
Long  Parliament,  and  trampling  out  nonconformity. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  town  and  the  pariah  va 
The  town  officers  collected  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  gospl 
believers  and  unbelievers  alike.  In  every  place  of  worship  i 
were  aaBigned  according  to  some  standard  of  social  rank 
town  officers  and  deacons.  This  was  called  "  seating  the  me 
In  the  church -steeple  under  the  bell-deck  was  stored  the 
Stock  of  powder  and  ball  for  common  defense.  On  the  cbun 
were  legally  affixed  ail  public  proclamations  and  the  warra] 
town  meetings. 

After  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  of  clerical  rule,  K 
would  bo  mild  to  call  IjigotcJ,  there  came  a  powerful  roactio 
was  felt  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  conduct.  On  the  part 
evilly- inclined  there  was  manifested  a  defiance  of  decorum, 
ful  wickedness,  and  a  general  indulgence  in  strong  drink.  C 
pictures  may  be  seen  of  this  period  in  Judd's  "  Margaret,"  a 
ful  book,  written  by  a  native  of  the  town  where,  long  befor 
ablest  of  Calvinists,  Jonathan  Edwards,  wrestled  with  Fa 
Free-Will.  The  reaction  in  discipline  was  seen  in  the  adop 
the  "  half-way  covenant,"  and  in  allowing  withdrawals  fn 
parish.  But  the  reaction  in  doctrine  was  destined  to  havi 
important  results.  More  than  half  the  churches  in  Bost 
vicinity,  while  retaining  the  Congregational  name  and  the 
tional  forms  of  worship,  went  through  a  complete  change  ol 
They  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  total  deprai 
election  and  reprobation,  and  of  the  vicarious  atonemeni 
while  they  held  mainly  to  tbe  inspiration  of  the  Scripture! 
claimed  that  the  interpretation  must  be  in  accordance  with  e 
ened  reason. 

Emerson  was  a  son  of  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  and  might 
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be  considered  a  Lerite  in  de«ceiit ;  aince  no  fewer  than  oeren  of  hia 
uicftstorB,  daring  the  brief  history  of  the  colony,  had  been  ordained 
preachers.  The  old  faith  was  now  left  behind,  abandoned  by  his 
family  anil  friends,  as  at  variance  with  natnre.  The  old  literature 
was  left  behind,  as  thorny  and  nnfruitful.     A  new  school  of  letters 

8  to  arise,  linked  with  a  new  philosophy  and  a  new  conception  of 
piety.  Whether  the  new  or  the  old  would  be  the  better  for  man- 
kind, it  is  not  necessary  to  consider.  The  time  for  change  had 
oome,  and  with  it  the  predestined  leader,  William  Ellery  Channing. 
When  the  boy  Emerson  was  receiving  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, the  literary  nutriment  of  the  time  was  wholly  from  British 
aonrces.  With  half  a  dosen  exceptions,  most  of  them  unimportant, 
not  a  single  work  of  value  had  appeared  in  the  New  World.     Wo 

D  scarcely  point  to  any  literature  of  the  tost  century  which  would 
be  of  servic*  to  a  budding  philosopher  or  poet,  eicept  as  a  warning. 
The  R«volRtionary  period  was  naturally  full  of  stir,  and  brought 
fortb  many  pamphlets  and  speeches,  notably  those  of  Samuel  Adams 
and  Thomas  Paine  ;  but  hardly  anything  remains  that  the  world  i 
eontioaes  to  rea<L  A  vital  book  is  reprinted ;  a  dead  book  is  dc- 
liT«red  over  to  antiquaries  to  be  embalmed. 

Judged  by  present  standards,  the  Boston  of  1800  was  a  dull  and 
pedantic  little  town.  •  Its  society  may  have  been  more  stimulating 
and  more  attractive  than  its  literature  ;  hut  such  newspapers  as  the 
"  Colombian  Ccntinel  "  are  sufficiently  self-accostng.  To  maintain 
liberty,  to  split  hairs  in  the  discussion,  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  to 
find  profitable  markets  for  fish,  had  engrossed  the  energies  of  the 
people.  Struggles  with  nature  and  with  savage  foes  had  made  the 
solonists  hardy  ;  resistance  to  kingly  power  had  made  them  bold 
ffld  self-respecting  ;  and  the  porsuit  of  commerce  had  brought  in 
irealth,  that  was  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  culture  in  the  succeeding 
feneration. 

It  was  in  this  rather  sterile  and  unlovely  field  that  one  of  the  i 
most  subtile  of  philosophers  and  one  of  the  rarest  of  imaginative 
foeta  was  to  be  developed.  Genius  is  always  a  surprise,  because  no 
one  can  see  in  the  bearding  boy  the  hidden  strands  of  ancestral 
traits.  Nothing,  however,  is  surer  than  heredity,  for  heredity  is 
practically  fate  ;  and  in  this  descendant  of  a  line  of  clergymen  were 
to  be  blended,  along  with  their  gravity,  patience,  and  self-control, 
their  clear  sight,  their  high  moral  sense,  their  love  of  tmth  and 

tnty,  their  skill  in  dialectics,  and  their  before  undreamed-of 
power  of  imagination.  I 
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As  before  said,  there  wae  no  impetna  from  I  

were  a  "  promise  and  potency  "  in  exlEting  elementa.  Tlie  poet 
with  Greenwood,  Channing,  and  others,  %core  establishing  oa 
venerable  "  Review  " — writing  for  nothing,  and  paying  the  j 
In  the  day  of  small  things  this  waa  an  event  of  DC 
nary  charauter.  For  almost  the  first  Umu  men  saw  on  Am 
periodical  in  which  living  topics  were  adequately  discussi 
scholars  in  a  tone  that  was  free  from  cant  and  pedantry.  T 
tellectual  movement  migbt  not  have  been  the  consequeDoe  < 
metamorphosis  of  faith,  but  it  followed  closely  after — -psM  , 
not  propter  hoc — and  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  nearly  evtiry 
poet,  historian,  scholar,  and  statesman  in  New  England  sod 
North  has  been  indebted  to  the  influence  of  Channing  «id  hi 
ciates.  Many  of  them  sat  at  hia  feet  as  disciples ;  all  v 
by  the  power  of  his  free  spirit. 

Conscioasly  or  unconsciously,  every  living  man  in  t 
States  has  been  made  more  liberal  in  thought,  and  has  1 
broader  views  of  life  and  duty,  by  the  teachings  of  Channiag. 
widespread  influence  has  created  the  audience  for  the  philo 
teacher,  the  circle  of  readers  for  the  historian  and  poet>  u 
constituency  for  the  philanthropic  statesman.  Before  the  B 
tioD  neither  Channing  nor  Emerson  could  have  had  a  heario 
may  be  added  here  that  every  living  American  who  readt  btx 
listens  to  sermons  or  lectures,  is  swayed  by  the  influence  of 
son.  No  writer  of  any  elevation  of  sentiment,  certainly  no  ] 
tant  writer,  has  escaped  his  influence.  He  sUnds  in  the  jtol 
those  who  attack  or  deplore  his  doctrines.  His  brillianta 
transferred  to  shine  in  the  sentences  of  Ms  critics.  Hia  jT 
and  his  phrases  are  in  the  air ;  men  can  not  escape  thai 
essayist  and  peripatetic  reformer  is  translating  into  mot 
but  also  into  more  awkward  phrase,  such  of  the  Eniersonia 
thegms  as  be  has  mastered.  To  know  how  universally  the  tl 
and  the  portable  epigrams  of  Emerson  have  been  diffnsec 
only  necessary  for  the  reader,  familiar  with  recent  literature,  t 
some  of  the  earlier  essays,  such  as  "  Nature,"  or  "  English  T 
and  to  renew  the  acquaintance  begun  twenty-fivo  years  ag( 
every  page  there  will  be  seen  scintillating  lines  that  havo  tli 
come  the  common  property  of  mankind,  quoted  by  everybod 
Hamlet  and  Lycidas,  and  generally  without  a  thought  of  th^ 
whence  they  oarae. 

Mr.  Emerson's  life  has  been  singularly  oneventf nl ; 
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few  and  in  simple  order.  What  his  future  biographer  may  have  to 
rehite  of  his  inner  experience  may  be  much  fuller  and  more  f asoi* 
nating.  •  He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1803,  May  25thy  was  fitted  for 
college  at  the  Latin  School,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1821. 
He  taught  school  for  five  years,  and  then  studied  divinity.  In  1829 
he  was  ordained  as  colleague  to  the  Bev.  Henry  Ware,  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  in  Boston ;  but  in  1832  he  resigned  his  place, 
and  practically  left  the  ministry.  He  twice  vbited  Europe — in 
1832  and  again  in  1847.  He  wa»  married  in  September,  1830,  to 
Miss  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker,  who  died  in  February  following.  In 
1835  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jackson,  a  sister  of  the  late  eminent 
mivantj  Charles  H  Jackson.  In  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts,  where  his  residence  has  attracted  the  society 
of  congenial  people  —  the  Hawthomes,  Alcotts,  Channings,  and 
others — until  the  historic  village  has  become  a  rustic  Weimar,  the 
resort  of  literary  pilgrims  every  summer. 

ffis  literary  work,  almost  without  exception,  took  the  form  of 
lectures.  A  considerable  number  of  them,  after  having  been  kept 
for  the  Horatian  nine  years  and  more,  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished ;  but  many  still  remain  in  manuscript,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  some  time  be  given  to  the  world.  The  only  departure  from 
this  even  tenor  of  his  literary  life  was  his  share  in  the  conduct  of 
**  The  Dial,**  a  quarterly  periodical  edited  at  first  by  Miss  Margaret 
Fuller  (Marchioness  d'Ossoli)  and  afterward  by  himself.  The  best- 
known  contributors  were  A.  Bronson  Alcott  (father  of  the  world- 
famous  Louisa),  William  H.  Channing,  Gkorge  Ripley,  now  literary 
editor  of  the  "  Tribune,**  and  Theodore  Parker.  This  was  known 
as  the  organ  of  the  *'  Transcendentalists,**  disciples  of  an  ideal  phi- 
losophy, which  has  been  since  merged  in  larger  statements,  and  has 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  school. 

Authors  are  easily  classified,  if  we  do  not  attempt  nice  discrimi- 
nations. But,  when  Emerson  is  called  philosopher  and  poet,  both 
terms  need  definition.  In  his  first  essay  on  "  Nature,**  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "  Idealism,**  is  a  passage  that  helps  us  to  a  correct  percep- 
tion of  the  man  :  ''  While  thus  the  poet  animates  Nature  with  his 
thoughts,  he  differs  from  the  philosopher  only  herein,  that  one  pro- 
poses Beauty  as  his  main  end  ;  the  other  Truth.  .  .  .  The  true 
philosopher  and  the  true  poet  are  one  ;  and  a  beauty  which  is  truth, 
and  a  truth  which  is  beauty,  is  the  aim  of  both.'* 

This  is  the  distinction  of  Emerson,  to  have  unified  poetry  and 
philosophy  as  no  one  else  has  done,  with  the  single  exception  of 
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Goethe.  Indeed,  with  the  same  esceptioD,  no  other  phUoa 
taken  any  rank  as  a  poet,  and  haa  been  eminent  both  in  j 
Terse.  Excepting  Pascal,  no  philosopher  ia  bo  entertaining  a  i 
panion.  We  may  go  furtlier,  and  say  that  few  phtloaopbere  il 
the  ages  have  enliveDed  their  diBCUssiona  as  Emerson  has  with 
surprises  of  Trit,  the  charm  of  a  grave  humor,  and  tbo  onfa 
analogies  of  the  natural  world. 

Let  us  observe  at  the  start  that  metaphysics  in  but  a  a 
branch  of  philosophy,  and  one  that  ia  daily  declining  in  imporb 
It  L9  a  science  of  definitions  Tvithont  known  bases.  It  oonta 
vast  amount  of  laborious  logic  that  leaves  us  no  wiser  than  w»^ 
To  read  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Hamilton  may  be  intetlectually  st 
lating  ;  but,  when  so  much  practical  work  remains  to  be  do] 
is  like  a  Western  settler's  practicing  with  Indian  clubs  to  itp 
his  muscles,  when  he  might  be  felling  trc«8  and  building  a  c 
Doubtless  every  successive  theorist  supposed  he  had  solved  the 
verse,  and  each  one  probably  did  contribute  something  to  th«  w 
stock  of  ideas  ;  but  the  general  view  of  the  systems  of  pbiloR 
as  seen  in  Lewes's  bulky  history  is  like  that  of  a  lumber-roo 
the  Patent-Office,  filled  with  abortive  and  superseded  tuveu 
Among  the  philosophers  who  appear  to  have  most  strongl; 
pressed  Emerson  may  be  named  Plato,  who  shines  like  a  stars 
the  ages ;  Kant,  the  modern  idealist ;  Goethe,  in  his  capacity  ol 
uralist ;  and  Conite,  the  formulator  of  tlie  development  of  lh< 
ences.  Ho  has  also  a  half-conf eased  fondness  for  Berkeley, 
pushed  idealism  to  the  fartbeet  verge  until  it  touched  inuna^ 
ity.  And  by  sheer  audacity  of  imagination  he  anticipats 
in  announcing  the  theory  of  evolution. 

That  we  are  spirits  in  prison,  eager  for  enlargement,  i 
ingly  carious  as  to  our  etataa  in  the  universe,  does 
shall  always  speculate,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  we  3 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  being — a  mystery  just  aa  profo 
bead  of  lettuce  as  in  the  processes  of  Shakespeare's  br^.  2 

Emerson  is  fitly  placed  among  philosophers ;  but  it  T 
cause  he  has  attempted  to  arrange  universal  knowledge! 
formulas.  He  is  a  philosopher  because  he  perceives  t 
of  man  with  nature,  and  because  he  ehows  universal  i 
human  affairs.  He  admires  mostly  those  philosophers  who  i 
the  intellectual  lineage  of  Plato.  The  sense  of  beauty  ia  1 
preme  faculty.  In  this  respect  only  one  modem  autho) 
bears  a  comparison  with  him  ;  but,  with  that  partloular,  I 
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Uanoe  ends  ;  for  Emereoii  eUbonttes  no  formal  landscapes,  line  by 
Ittui,  as  arc  shown  in  the  *'  Modem  Punters  " ;  instead  of  this,  h« 
flashes  scenes  upon  the  mind  with  a  mere  phrase. 

Parallels  are  oeeful  to  give  ns  clear  ideas  ;  but,  in  truth,  no  per- 
fect parallel  is  possible  for  Emerson,  or  for  any  man  of  transcend* 
ent  original  genius.  He  is  in  one  aspect  a  onit,  a  blazing  point  of 
intelligence ;  in  another,  he  is  a  complex  entity,  to  form  which 
Htrong  and  various  ancestral  traita  have  combined — which  Puritan 
tradition  tinged — which  the  revival  of  free  thought  under  Cbanning 
nurtured — which  German  philosophy  developed — which  the  spirit 
of  New  World  democracy  inspired — and  which  the  influences  of 
nAtaro  have  softened  into  love.  What  distingnisbcs  bim  from  moat 
pbilosophical  writers,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  is  the  force  of 
imagination.  A  page  of  Hume  is  full  of  the  germs  of  thought,  bat 
Hum«  seta  down  principles  and  theories  like  arithmetical  tables. 
Tbef«  is  no  warmth  in  the  man  ;  he  is  no  more  eutbasiastic  than  a 
clockmaker.  Still  colder  and  more  arid  is  Herbert  Spencer.  His 
horizon  is  broad,  and  his  thought  is  tenacious,  but  the  element  of 
poetry  is  wanting.  If  men  were  only  thinking-machine*,  destitute 
of  emotion  and  of  the  sense  of  beaaty,  Spencer  would  be  for  tbem 
a  perfect  writer.  This  is  not  to  disparage  that  great  man,  whose 
senricea  in  favor  of  practical  philosophy  all  reasoning  minds  ao- 
knowledge.  We  are  only  casting  a  side-light  upon  the  writings  of 
Emerson. 

The  profound  emotion  which  we  occasionallv  observe  in  our 
philosopher  must  appear  to  colder  minds  like  the  baseless  hyperbole 
of  Eastern  poetry.  The  truth  is,  to  understand  this  wonderful,  com- 
plex mind,  there  must  be  a  kindred  feeling  and  a  kindred  develop- 
ment in  the  reader.  All  the  world  worships  Shakespeare,  yet  the 
attributes  that  make  him  the  first  poet  of  all  the  ages  are  perceived 
by  scarcely  a  thousand  men  in  a  generation.  Only  a  poet  can  do 
justice  to  Emerson's  philosophy  ;  only  a  philosopher  will  see  what 
is  deepest  and  grandest  in  his  verse.  The  poetic  sentiment  in  view 
of  tiiff  beautiful  or  the  sublime  is  easily  assumed;  and  many  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  share  the  feelings  of  the  poet  they  read. 
But  nature  as  seen  in  a  library,  before  a  comfortable  fire,  or  as  con- 
templated from  the  seclusion  of  a  hammock,  swung  under  an  apple- 
tree,  IS  one  thing  ;  but  nature,  met  face  to  face,  witbont  Md  from 
books  or  from  remembered  poetical  fervors,  is  qnite  another  thing. 
How  many  persona  actually  climb  a  hill-top,  unless  it  is  the  fash- 
ion?   How  many  feed  their  souls  by  communion  with  the  sea? 


How  many  find  the  haunts  of  wild  flowers,  or  know  the 
aac  ?    How  many  recognize  the  various  songs  of  birds,  and 
diet  the  migrations  of  these  winged  poets  ?     How  many  feel 
thing  but  wrath  at  the  physical  dificomfort  of  a  snow-storm  ? 

When  a  man  has  a  sincere  admiration  and  awe  in  preset 
the  works  of  the  Creator,  he  will  be  in  a  mood  to  estimate  En 
at  his  true  value.  But  fancy  an  ignoble  man,  a  philistine, 
this  :  "I  see  the  spectacle  of  morning  from  the  hill-top  over  a| 
my  house,  from  daybreak  to  snnrise,  with  emotions  which  an 
might  share.  The  long,  slender  bars  of  cloud  float  like  fishes  t 
Bea  of  crimson  light.  From  the  earth,  as  a  shore,  I  look  out  inta 
silent  sea,  I  seem  to  partake  its  rapid  transformations  :  the  i 
enchantments  reach  my  dust,  and  I  dilate  and  conspire  win 
morning  wind.  How  does  nature  deify  us  with  a  few  and  j 
elements  1  Give  me  health  and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  the  poi 
emperors  ridiculous.  The  dawn  is  my  Assyria;  the  sunsef 
mootiriso  my  Paphos  and  unima^ablo  realms  of  faerie  ;  i 
noon  shall  be  my  England  of  the  senses  and  the  understand 
the  night  shall  be  my  Germany  of  mystie  philosophy  and  dre( 

Colder  people  will  think  this  an  ontburat  of  the  riotous  bio 
L. youth  ;  yet  it  is  only  in  Shakespeare  and  in  kindred  geniuse^ 
the  blood  riots  so. 

Observe  tliin  .ilso  :  "Standinij;  on  the  bare  ground,  my 
bathed  by  the  blithe  air,  and  uplifted  into  infinite  space,  all 
egotism  vanishes.  I  become  a  transparent  eyeball.  I  am  not 
I  see  all ;  the  currents  of  the  universal  being  circulate  througl 
I  am  part  or  particle  of  God." 

"  Pantheism  !  "  shouts  the  ecclesiastic.  Not  HO,  but  rath 
losing  of  mortal  sense  in  contemplation  of  the  infinite.  Wh 
are  quoting,  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  a  passage  already  refert 
which,  though  in  the  phrases  of  to-day,  was  written  nearly 
years  ago  :  "  Now  we  learn  what  patient  periods  must  round 
Helves  before  the  rock  is  formed,  then  before  the  rock  is  b: 
and  the  first  lichen  race  has  disintegrated  the  thinnest  external 
into  soil,  and  opened  the  door  for  the  remote  Flora,  Fauna, 
and  Pomona,  to  come  in.  How  far  off  yet  is  the  trilobite 
far  the  quadruped  !  how  inconceivably  remote  is  man  1  Al 
arrive,  and  then  race  after  race  of  men.  It  is  a  long  waj 
granite  to  the  oyster  ;  farther  yet  to  Plato,  and  the  preaching 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Yet  all  must  come,  as  surely  as  tl 
atom  has  two  sides." 
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Kotice  also  this  prophetic  stanza,  prefixed  to  the  euc9  mbs^  : 

"  A  sabtile  chain  of  coantlesa  ruie« 
The  Dext  outo  the  farthest  bringii  \ 
The  e;e  rends  omena  wber«  it  goes, 
And  speaks  all  langnagei  the  roae ; 
And,  vtriving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
HoDiits  tbroagh  all  the  apiree  of  form." 

To  State  the  religions  doctrines  of  EmerBon  is  a  matter  of  deli- 
OBC7.  If  religion  were  meroly  the  equivalent  of  piety,  it  would  be 
■n  easier  task.  But  we  observe  a  rautious  phraseology,  bom  not  of 
unbelief,  but  of  a  high  and  rare  sense  of  the  valne  of  words.  He 
aroids  the  bald  and  positive  terms  in  which  unreflecting  minds 
•peak  of  the  Infinite.  He  sees  only  God  in  his  works  and  in  the 
operation  of  hia  laws,  and  therefore  can  not  picture  his  pereonal 
attributes,  as  Phidins  might  have  thought  of  Jove.  This  sensitive 
^nsoiencc  ta  terms  has  led  some  persons  to  aocnse  him  of  leaving 
God  out  of  his  theories.  But  Emerson  is  no  atheist  nor  pantheist. 
He  ia  full  of  natural  piety,  filial  tonrard  the  Creator,  and  broth- 
erly toward  mankind.  Both  his  poetry  and  his  prose  abound  with 
Kvely  descriptions  of  nature,  and  show  the  utmost  delight  in  every 
tight  and  sound  of  the  material  worid  ;  and  yet  in  everv  bymn  the 
'nndertone  of  harmony  whioh  is  heard  is  the  joy  of  the  sout  in  these 
manifest ationa  of  the  Divine  Author  of  beauty.  He  tells  as  :  "  The 
aspect  of  Nature  is  devout,  Like  the  figure  of  Jeaus,  she  stands 
with  bended  bead,  and  hands  folded  upon  the  breast.  The  happiest 
man  ii  he  who  learns  from  Nature  the  lesson  of  worship."  And 
again  :  "Is  not  prayer  also  a  study  of  truth — a  sally  of  the  soul 
into  the  nnfoitnd  Infinite  ?  Ko  man  ever  prayed  heartily  without 
learning  something." 

It  is  dt^sirable,  perhaps,  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  what  our 
author  has  proposed  to  himself  to  do.  The  object  of  modem  philoa- 
(^hy,  as  Maoaulay  expressed  it,  is  fruit ;  to  accomplish  something 
Mseficial  to  mankind.  The  arts  and  sciences  are  studied  to  increase 
Eoowledge  and  practical  power ;  ethics  and  religions  are  cultivated 
»  develop  truth,  justice,  and  piety ;  letters  and  the  fine  arte  are 

1  to  make  clear  the  perception  of  beauty  and  symmetry,  and  to 
fnmiah  the  mind  with  agreeable  images  and  objects  of  thought, 
ifllilosophy  should  unite  all  these  forces  for  the  well-being  of  the 
"  Fruit "  is  not  simply  what  is  good  in  the  material  sense. 
It  inclndea  sound  thinking,  good  laws,  humane  institutions,  wise 
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marriages,  and  a  high  tone  of  morality,  public  and  prints ;  tf 
ultimate  result  ehould  be  in  peopling  the  wbole  earth  witli 
descended,  well-trained,  pure-minded,  generous,  and  prospero 
cieties  of  men  and  women.  Now,  altbough  Emerson  has  poic 
avoided  a  system,  it  ia  not  tbe  less  true  tbat  all  the  elemen 
have  mentioned  are  ateadily  held  up  before  tbe  reader.  This 
tbe  grand  Mm  of  philoaopby,  Emer§on  ba^  a  rightful  place  a 
the  benefactors  as  well  aa  among  the  Ughta  of  tbe  age.  Hi. 
work  (as  it  stands  in  hia  volumes)  ia  entitled  "  Nature " ;  i 
contains,  besides  its  grand  and  pregnant  introduction,  "  Con 
ity"  (material  advantage),  "Beauty,"  "  Language,"  "  Diacip 
"  Idealism,"  "  Spirit,"  and  "  Prospects."  It  oanie  before  in« 
heralded,  and,  one  might  abnost  say,  at  first,  unheeded.  But 
a  challenge  it  was  to  the  old  world  of  thought  and  of  men  \ 
had  tonied  his  back  on  the  past,  and  struck  out  a  new  oi 
across  an  untraveled  ocean.  The  terms  he  used  were  hia 
The  curious,  lucid,  compact  style  was  his  own.  Extreme 
mony  was  evident :  never  a  word  too  much  ;  always  the 
chosen  was  the  one  inevitable  word.  In  ibis  small  treatise  a 
germs,  or  rather  the  prophecies,  of  his  future  volumes,  It 
like  an  original  essence  with  a  power  and  a  flavor  unknown  h 
Nothing  that  concerns  man  seems  to  have  been  omitted  ;  bi 
chief  stress  is  laid  upon  the  need  of  high  ideals  in  life, 
shown  not  merely  as  a  background  or  a  theatre  for  i 
ties,  but  as  a  source  of  beauty  and  strength,  working  wifl 
us,  and  always  leading  us  to  worship. 

As  Emerson  makes  use  of  philosophy  only  to  bene£ 
passes  it  by  wlien  it  leada  to  doubtful  disputations,  eo,4 
admitted,  he  disregards  the  formal  statement  of  dogi 
prescriptive  observances  which  constitute  the  popular  noti 
religion.  We  should  not  presume  to  supply  his  reasons  exe 
far  as  they  are  apparent.  But  he  seems  to  believe  that  the 
fum  of  religion  should  be  to  make  men  devout  and  moral ;  a 
ho  regards  the  end  only,  he  is  indifferent  toward  the  doctrin 
ceremonies  which  have  been  associated  with  the  aimplioilj  of 
and  good  conduct.  ^~ 

In  all  that  concerns  the  sterling  worth  of  character,  i 
and  wise  thinking,  this  first  treatise  is  of  the  utmost  vd 
apart  from  its  rare  beauty  and  imaginative  power, 
essays  and  larger  works  have  developed  and  illustrated  these  ; 
ideas.     Tbeir  whole  force  is  given  to  raising  man  to  higher^ 
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enlarging  tbe  acope  of  ideas — to  the  quickeniiig  of  conscience — 
to  the  practice  of  the  best  wisdom  in  ^aHy  life — and  to  the  foster- 
ing of  tbe  finer  spiritual  intoitions.  Surely  this  is  fruit.  And  it  is 
AOt  tlie  less  actaal  and  tangible  bccaase  its  serene  philosophy  is 
vreathed  with  flowers  and  enlivened  with  song. 

There  ia  a  kind  of  fascination  that  is  renewed  and  vivified  when 
TTB  turn  over  the  volumes  of  early  essays,  merely  from  seeing  the 
titles  and  head-lines.  Each  subject  once  had  its  season  of  profonnd 
interest,  and  has  left  its  indelible  record  in  the  eonl.  The  very 
indexes  are  finger-posts  along  the  track  of  memory.  Ilistory,  self- 
jvliance,  compensation,  splritnal  laws,  love,  friendghip,  prudence, 
3i«roism,  manners,  gifts,  character,  poetry — these  and  many  more 
are  like  tbe  formulas  of  tbe  chemist,  and  stand  as  symbols  of  re- 
membered dciightiS.  All  of  them  contain  the  familiar,  clear  sen- 
tence*, interspersed  with  the  density  of  proverbs  and  tbe  apt  illna- 
trations  from  history  ;  and  all  are  pervaded  by  the  subtile  aroma 
«f  poetry.  If  each  weighty  and  practical  thonghts  do  not  make 
the  world  better,  it  is  because  they  are  not  read.  For,  if  a  man 
flbould  be  imbued  with  this  wisdom  and  guided  by  these  lofty  aims, 

wonld  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  is  permitted  to  mortals. 

Probably  the  most  popular  of  Emerson's  works  is  "  Representa- 
tiTfl  Hen,"  a  series  of  studies  of  character,  finely  contrasted  and 
profoundly  suggestive.  Perhaps  some  of  them  are  not  wholly  just. 
Bometbing  must  be  always  allowed  for  the  personal  bias  of  a  writer. 
^Iliere  are  some  evident  qualifications  necessary  to  his  estimate  of 
Ifapoleon  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  place  he  claims  for  Swcdeoborg, 
we  mnst  modestly  but  strongly  dissent.  For  mystics,  as  such,  there 
b  a  sorely  waning  respect.  Swedenborg  may  have  given  a  sublime 
aysUsa  to  the  world,  hut  for  him  in  bis  supernatural  aspect,  and  for 
Jakob  Boehme,  for  For  in  his  dreaming  days,  and  for  the  hys- 
terical convulsionista  who  afflict  themselves  under  certain  ministra- 
tions of  religion,  there  can  not  be  a  sentiment  that  rises  much  above 
pity.  It  is  true,  we  arc  not  all  intellect.  We  have  emotions,  bat 
it  ia  tbe  part  of  reason  to  control  them  ;  they  are  not  to  control  ns  : 
otherwise  a  wayward  child,  a  savage,  or  a  Southern  negro  at  a 
camp-meeting,  would  be  a  better  model  for  imitation  than  tbe  mys- 
tic himself. 

One  of  these  representative  men  is  Montaigne.    If  there  is  any 

whose  manner  has  influenced  our  author,  it  is  this  first  of  per- 

rnat  essayists.     Centuries  have  passed  without  dimming  his  fame, 

without  diminishing  his  hold  upon  readers.     Every  scholar, 
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every  well-read  gentleman,  knows  that  be  must  go  thi 

tugne  at  some  time.  But  the  great  Frenchman  was  wholly 
ent  in  nature  and  in  purpose  from  oar  great  New-Englaiidej 
ocoQpiod  liimeelf  with  more  mundane  affairs,  with  atoriea  of 
and  courts,  with  ransacking  the  etorcs  of  the  ancient  clftaaii 
with  pleasant  diaquisitiouB  on  every-day  affaire,  including  his  i 
days,  his  amours,  and  his  moibid  liver.  The  difference  \a£ 
of  thought  is  enormous,  but  tlie-  tone,  it  must  be  oonfeeM 
the  same  in  the  Yankee  as  in  the  Gascon. 

The  article  upon  Goethe  is  one  of  the  suthor'e  moi 
works.     The  style  is  marvelously  perfect ;  the  opening  «CT 
are  clear  and  bright  as  mountain -brooks.     To  any  one  of  i 
age  and  reasonable  cultivation,  who  should  be  in  doubt  a 
merita  and  as  to  the  charm  of  Emerson,  thia  would  affoc 
solution. 

"  English  Traits "  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  tea  of  1 
works.  We  say  the  best,  because  it  concenu  the  island  T. 
the  center  of  thought  and  affection  for  all  English-speaking 
and  bccansc  it  has  a  delightful  mixture  of  shrewd  observatii 
pungent  comment.  Many  eyes  have  looked  upon  the  men  an 
ners,  the  works  and  institutions,  of  the  British  Isles,  bnt  uoi 
such  a  fatal  certainty  of  vision.  Under  the  beads  of  " 
"Ability,"  "Manners,"  "Character,"  "Wealth," 
"  Universities,"  "  Bebgioa,"  "  Literature,"  and  a  few  o 
made  almost  a  chemical  unalysis  of  the  constituents  a 
politic.  The  book  is  England  dissolved  in  ink. 
travel  the  writer  ia  disagreeably  in  the  foreground ;  he  t 
himself  out  of  the  way,  that  we  may  sec  the  landscape  o 
There  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  "  English  Traits,"  Tbei 
observations  and  results.  Without  wasting  time  i 
we  may  say  that  this  is  snch  a  summary  of  the  origin,  d 
institutions,  and  social  traits  of  England,  as  was  never  ■ 
of  that  country,  or  of  any  country.  We  have  sketohea 
worth  and  Coleridge  that  are  as  strong  and  literal  a 
of  Holbein ;  also  delightful  interviews  with  Carlyle  i 
Coleridge  makes  a  rather  poor  figure — "a  short  and  stc 
leaning  on  a  cane,"  and  with  not  much  to  say  « 
to  his  detestation  of  Unitarians,  Wordsworth  appears  j 
ately  prosy  vein.  He  shows  narrowness,  piqne,  envy,  a 
Httling  traits.  Emerson's  estimate  of  his  poetry  ia  h 
of  the  man  is  not  ennobling.     Readers  who  have  i 
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outline  portrait  of  the  great  man,  as  he  sits  penaiyely  and  mild- 
eyedy  with  an  unsubetantial  body,  thin  legs,  shronken  dieeks,  and  a 
noble  dome  of  head,  will  never  forget  the  impression.  Maolise's 
sketch  is  called  a  caricature ;  it  seems  rather  a  likeness  of  a  poet  in 
a  humdrum  mood,  showing  the  soul  in  a  kind  of  limp  undress. 
The  intellectual  crown  seems  top-heayy  for  want  of  fleshly  support. 
There  is  eyidently  something  behind  the  dreamy  eyes ;  but  a  feeble 
irresolution  in  the  lines  of  the  mouth  seems  to  render  the  spiritual 
power  abortive.  This  masterly  portrait  and  our  author's  uncon- 
sciously satirical  description  precisely  complement  each  other. 

The  chapter  upon  *'  Literature  "  in  the  ^  English  Traits  "  is  brief, 
but  full  of  thought  and  of  the  materials  for  thought.  His  aspiring 
Platonism  dictates  the  choice  of  his  favorites,  yet  he  has  a  word 
also  for  the  sturdy  and  manly  realistic  writers.  He  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  positive  to  do  justice  to  natures  and  faculties  alien  to  his 
own,  and  we  read  with  some  regret  his  sweeping  condemnation  of 
authors  of  known  ability  and  worth.  Pope  was  as  far  as  possible 
from  an  ideal  or  imaginative  poet,  but  Emerson's  gibe  seems  quite 
unworthy.  The  author  of  the  '^  Essay  on  Man"  and  of  ''The  Uni- 
versal Prayer"  is  not  simply  the  poet  to  make  couplets  ''fit  to 
put  round  frosted  cake."  Chaucer,  too,  is  something  more  than 
"a  hard  painter"  of  contemporary  manners.  And  Southey,  who 
was  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  sentiment  and  sensibility,  deserves,  so 
we  must  think,  a  different  recognition.  "  He  pestered  me  with 
Southey,"  says  our  author  of  Landor ;  "but  who  is  Southey?" 
These  are  drawbacks,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  characteristic,  and 
one  would  not  spare  even  a  single  damnatory  phrase. 

Literature  still  remains  greater  than  any  one  man  ;  no  critic  has 
mastered  even  a  section  of  it.  Witness  the  brilliant  and  all-accom- 
plished Taine  and  his  scant  estimates  of  English  genius.  Witness 
the  compendiums  and  handbooks. 

That  the  "  English  Traits  "  was  not  popular  in  England  is  not 
remarkable.  The  time  for  a  just  appreciation  by  Englishmen  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  throned  bishops  has  not  come.  The 
noble  of  thirty  descents  does  not  relish  the  name  of  "  filthy  thieves" 
as  applied  to  the  followers  of  William  the  Norman.  The  church- 
man, who  is  dumb  when  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  called  in  ques- 
tion, does  not  like  being  compared  to  a  box-turtle. 

Among  Emerson's  essays  written  in  his  prime  are  those  grouped 
under  the  general  title  of  "  The  Conduct  of  Life."  The  last  of 
these,  "Illusions,"  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  "The  Atlantic 
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Monthly,"  November,  1857.  Another  brilliant  volame  app< 
1870,  entitled  "  Society  and  Solitude."  The  last  of  the  8eri« 
mistake  not,  "  Letters  and  Social  Aims,"  -waa  published  in  1 
theae  three  volumes  have  leas  spirit  and  a  lighter  tone,  1 
upon  topics  of  more  general  interest,  and  are  filled  with  i 
reminiscences  from  history  and  biography.  The  early  essa 
perhaps  more  weight  of  thought  and  more  imagination,  ai 
more  lively  impreseions  of  natural  objects.  The  later  ones 
of  practical  wisdom  and  the  best  results  of  wide  reading, 
more  in  the  current  of  modern  ideas.  Each  series  has  its 
desoribable  charm.  Under  every  head  is  gathered  a  eaccf 
profound  or  suggestive  observations,  apparently  diaconn« 
in  a  line  with  the  controlling  thought.  Nothing  is  mor« 
than  to  give  an  account  of  such  compositions  ;  they  have  j 
terparts.  The  chief  thing  that  remains  in  mind  is  the  b 
that  illuminates  each  field  of  thought  by  turns.  When  tb« 
light  at  Nantasket  was  directed  across  the  harbor  to  the 
Hingham  shore,  the  silver  track  brightened  every  wave^ 
ghost  of  every  passing  vessel,  rimmed  the  cedar-tufted  1 
was  reflected  back  from,  the  far-off  clusters  of  seaside  ti 
reading  Emerson,  the  images,  thoughts,  and  feelings  rise  inl 
the  light  of  his  genius  falls  upon  them,  and  there  is  a  trac 
diancc  to  tlii>  vorgc  of  the  horizon. 

There  is  no  short  way  to  an  understanding  of  this.  Th 
must  learn  the  secret  for  himself.  One  can  not  give  the  s: 
of  a  proverb,  being  all  substance  ;  nor  a  lamina  of  diam 
geni  being  inseparable  without  destruction.  These  thou 
primal  types.     Of  the  odor  of  rose  we  simply  say  it  is  rose 

We  had  intended  to  make  a  brief  collection  of  strii 
tences.  Two  came  to  mind.  The  first  was  this  :  "  It 
great  difference  in  the  force  of  any  sentence  whether  th' 
man  behind  it  or  no."  This  was  the  other  :  "  The  demo- 
young  conservative  ;  the  conservative  is  an  old  deraocr 
aristocrat  is  the  democrat  ripe  and  gone  to  seed."  Then  t 
tion  became  as  bewildering  as  the  choice  of  sticks  in  a  thit 
was  proverb,  and  the  collection  had  to  be  abandoned. 

One  of  the  early  and  vulgar  notions  about  Emerson  I 
nigh  disappeared  :  we  refer  to  the  alleged  obsciirity  of  t 
the  enigmatic  character  of  his  sentences.  It  is  true  that 
does  not  write  so  that  "  he  who  runs  may  read  "  ;  neither  di 
nor  Hume,  nor  Pascal.    There  is  no  difficulty  in  Emerson's 
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that  is  crystal  clear  in  meaning ;  the  obstacle  to  rapid  or  careless 
reading  is  the  weight  of  thought.  Coleridge  tells  a  story  of  a  little 
girl  in  Grermany  who  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  him  in  reading 
the  language.  Looking  over  his  shoulder  one  day,  and  finding  him 
occupied  with  the  ^^  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,*^  i^e  exclaimed  with 
charming  naiveti:  "  Why,  Mr.  Coleridge,  do  you  read  Kant?  I 
can't  understand  Kant !  ^' 

Emerson,  like  Carlyle,  was  at  first  strongly  affected  by  the  in- 
tellect of  modem  Germany,  chiefly  by  €k>ethe  and  Richter.  In  his 
perrerse  fashion  of  utterance,  in  his  whims,  his  grim  humor,  and 
especially  in  his  crabbed  diction,  Richter  is  the  descendant  of  Rabe- 
lais, though  a  fairer  and  cleaner  souL  The  ^'Sartor  Resartus''  is 
purely  Rabelabian  and  Jean-Paulesque  ;  as  its  sentences — given  to 
'^  yawing,  not  minding  the  helm,  and  going  stem-foremost  ^ — ^and 
its  grotesque  and  malodorous  names,  such  as  SmdfungnB  and 
TeuftUdrdckhy  fully  attest.  Carlyle  delved  in  this  German  field 
long  enough  to  be  strongly  influenced  in  his  own  style ;  and  his 
early  sentences  were  as  unmistakable  as  the  whimsicalities  of  Sterne 
(another  of  Rabelais^s  offspring).  But  ^^the  crooked'*  has  been 
^  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain."  The  stream  of  Eng- 
lish flows  through  Carlyle's  maturer  works  with  an  equable,  broad, 
and  magnificent  current.  In  his  articles  on  Bums  and  Voltaire  the 
old  strength  is  visible ;  but  the  saturnine  humor  and  the  droll  epi- 
thets are  left  out,  and  the  sentences  no  longer  startle  us  with  acro- 
batic poses. 

There  was  a  mild  Teutonic  flavor  in  Emerson's  early  style  ;  and, 
as  the  traits  of  (merman  thought  were  then  more  noticeable  than 
now,  the  unreflecting  public  at  once  accused  our  philosopher  of 
being  an  imitator  of  Carlyle.  The  statement  was  absurd,  because 
the  native  qualities  of  the  two  men  have  always  been  diverse. 
There  was  never  any  similarity  between  Carlyle  and  Emerson  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  acuteness,  honesty,  and  fearlessness.  If  there  was 
at  one  time  observable  in  their  writing  the  influence  of  the  same 
German  masters,  there  has  since  been  a  growing  divergence.  They 
have  been  occupied  with  widely  different  themes,  and  have  gone 
on,  each  in  his  own  way.  The  one  has  produce^  essays  and  poems, 
dealing  mostly  with  abstract  ideas  ;  the  other  has  written  voluminous 
histories,  biographies,  and  reviews.  The  one  crystallizes  thought 
into  proverbs  ;  the  other  can  be  downright  when  he  will,  but  often 
indulges  in  long  periods,  connected,  oratorical,  and  rising  to  climaxes. 
Carlyle  has  more  energy,  Emerson  more  insight.    Carlyle  is  planted 
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upon  the  actual,  in  the  domain  of  the  understanding  ;  Emcrea 
on  the  wings  of  imagiuation.  Carlyle  portraya  kings,  toldic 
statesmen,  with  hard  outlines  and  abundant  det^  ;  Emerson 
ua  the  souls  of  poets,  propheta,  and  philosophers,  anil  convey 
wisdom  and  love.  The  history  of  a  Germao  prince,  half  robi 
all  tyrant,  may  not  interest  future  ages ;  but  tlie  "  Eae 
Nature  "  are  a  part  of  the  permanent  treasures  of  thlnkia 
like  the  "  Phiedo  "  of  Plato,  and  the  "  Essays  "  of  Lord  Bsoi 

The  poetry  of  Emerson  is  separated  from  his  prose  by  a 
and  sometimes  imperceptible  line.  Quoting  once  more  hU  o' 
tence,  we  see  that  the  pursuit  of  "  a  truth  which  is  besot;  " 
"  a  beauty  which  is  truth  "  are  often  two  modes  of  descrili 
same  process.  As  his  philosophy  is  often  conveyed  in  high 
rative  language  and  illumined  by  flashes  from  the  imagioa 
his  verse,  though  full  of  the  vital  characteristics  of  poel 
always  a  philosophic  tone  and  aim. 

The  elements  that  would  have  made  Emerson  a  poet,  tli 
more  varied  strains,  and  able  to  touch  the  hearts  of  all  i 
comparatively  few,  and  arc  often  shared  by  natures  gjeatly 
to  his.  The  sense  of  comedy  and  the  feeling  of  jollity  aecd 
ing  ;  his  pleasure  is  of  a.  high,  placid  quality.  Thongh  tlif 
gloom,  yet  there  is  not  a  laugh,  nor  scarcely  a  smile,  in  all 
has  written — so  much,  perhaps,  for  having  had  sevea  taaet 
black  cloth.  There  arc  no  hymns  to  Bacchus  or  Yentu 
calm-eyed  man  one  would  think  there  had  never  1 
heart-beat.  There  is  no  trace  of  love's  volcanic  fires,  a 
ashes  or  cinders  of  an  extinct  passion.  He  ahnost  c 
Luther's  malediction — 

"  Who  lores  not  woman,  wine,  and  song,"  «to.  j 
All  the  great  poets  have  been  furious  lovers,  and  the  ^ 
willing  to  call  him  poet  who  has  not  at  some  time  pat  I 
a  love-story  like  Coleridge's  "  Genevieve."    And,  tralyJ| 
thinking  how  it  is  that  he  whom  love  has  never  Inspir 
warmed,  nor  passion  tempted — who  neither  laughs  at  n 
them — who  makes  an  abstraction  of  religion,  and  to  ^< ' 
turcs  are  as  pawns  upon  the  world's  chessboard — ^how  i 
with  the  residue  of  nature  and  of  human  nature,  c 
poet,  as  Emerson  undoabtedly  is.      Three  or  four  * 
clearly  his  :  a  soul  sensitive  to  beauty,  an  instinctive  ] 
human  nature,  the  power  of  comparison  and  analogy, ) 
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of  imaginatioii.  The  term  imagination  is  so  belittled  and  mis- 
applied in  snperficial  criticism  that  one  hesitates  to  nse  it  without 
some  phrase  to  indicate  its  quality.  For  instance,  people  speak  of 
the  pretty  conceits  of  **  The  Culprit  Fay  ^  as  displaying  *^  imagi- 
nation,'' as  if  that  were  some  finery  put  on,  and  not  the  very  soul 
of  the  thought.  In  this  great  quality  Emerson  is  probably  first  of 
living  men  ;  certainly  no  one  but  Tennyson  can  dispute  Uie  claim. 
^^  Each  and  All  '^  is  a  series  of  pictures  that  display  imaginative 
power,  placing  the  poet  and  the  reader  in  the  9oene  as  sketched. 
The  lines  are  too  familiar  to  be  quoted  anew : 

**  Little  thinks  in  the  field,  jon  red-oloaked  clown, 
Of  thee  from  the  hill-top  lookixig  down,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  imagination  that  added  to  the  flight  of  the  Humble-Bee 
over  beds  of  wild  flowers — 

**  AU  was  piotore  as  he  passed." 

It  was  imagination  that  inspired  the  thought — 

"  Here  onoe  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

^The  Chartist's  Complaint "  is  pure  imagination,  and  a  sure  test  of 
the  power  of  appreciation  in  a  reader. 

On  a  much  higher  key  is  *^  The  Problem,"  an  imaginative  poem, 
wholly  grand,  and  at  times  sublime.  The  lines  seem  fated — done 
by  a  stroke  of  creation ;  not  wrought  in  detail,  but  spoken  into  be- 
ing. Emerson  himself  has  said  that  Wordsworth's  **Ode  on  the 
Intimations  of  Immortality  "  is  the  high- water  mark  of  poetry  in 
this  century ;  and  the  judgment  is  just,  unless  *^  The  Problem  "  be 
the  greater.  And  it  is  our  judgment  that  this  poem,  as  a  whole, 
has  more  depth  of  thought,  imaginative  insight,  and  power  of  ex- 
pression, than  any  since  the  time  of  Milton.  The  volume  of  Emer- 
son's poems  seems  to  open  at  this  place  of  its  own  accord,  and  the 
thrilling  lines  have  been  so  often  read  that  they  seem  to  have  always 
existed.    We  must  quote  a  few,  no  matter  how  familiar : 

'*  The  hand  that  ronnded  Peter^s  dome, 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity; 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free ; 
He  bnilded  better  than  he  knew — 
The  oonscioos  stone  to  beauty  grew. 
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Earth  proudly  wears  tbis  Partlienon 
As  the  hest  gem  upon  her  zone ; 
And  Morning  opes  with  faasto  her  lids 
To  gaze  \ipoa  the  Pjrainida ; 
O'er  Eogland's  abbojs  bends  the  sky, 
As  on  its  friends,  with  kindred  eye ; 
For,  out  of  Thought's  icterior  sphere, 
Tlieae  wonders  rose  to  upper  air; 
And  Natnre  gladly  gave  them  plaoe. 
Adopted  them  into  her  race. 
And  granted  them  an  eqaat  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat." 

In  this  poem  we  see  Kmerson's  belief  that  tlie  divi 
ndther  began  vitb  Mosea  nor  ended  with  Jesus  ;  that  I 
prayer  and  praise  are  inspired  ;  and  that — 

ir  lost." 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  his  poems  are  open  tl 
Bonnds  of  the  world  of  nature.     The  poem  called 
full  of  the  fluttering  of  sparrows,  the  raucous  cry  of 
the  piping  of  robins  and  blackbirds.     We  see  the  tide 
ing  northward,  and  the  flushing  of  maples  and  oaks. 
birches  breathe  their  fragrance,  flowers  peep  out  from  aifl 
leaves,  and  life  returns    to  every  nook  of  field  and  fo»i 
charm  of  this  poem  is  like  that  of  nature  itself.     It  is 
fresh,   but  mobile  and  restless,  full  of  surprises,  and 
pected  changes  of  key.     The  measure  is  short  and  fitful,j 
scanned  by  pcdagognes.     Impulse  rules,  as  in  the  soul  t 
while  he  sings,  tilting  on  the  tip  of  a  bough.     As  the  pofl 
it  is  a  type  of  a  lovely  wild  country,  unspoiled  by  man,  ^ 
lakes  and  plashing  brooks,  with  majestic  growths  and  the  b 
of  ferns,  mosses,  and  flowers,  the  air  vocal  with  birds,  i 
leafy  fastness  peopled  with  the  bright-eyed  and  shy  fajj 
nature.     If  it  were  made  methodical  in  rhyme  and  rhythm 
perhaps  be  turned  into  a  dull  pleasure-ground,  as  bare  of  ijj 
of  romance  as  a  city  square. 

But  Emcraon  knows  also  the  hollowness  of    socict7j 
touched  the  vices  of  pride  and  insincerity  with 
speare's.      In  his  "  Good-by  "  there  is  a  solid  energy 
tion  which  the  poor  and  unfashionable  will  always  adi 
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'*  Good-bj  to  Flattery's  fawning  face ; 
To  Grandeur  with  his  wise  grimace; 
To  npstart  Wealth's  ayerted  eje ; 
To  sapple  office,  low  and  high ; 
To  crowded  halls,  to  conrt  and  street ; 
To  frozen  hearts  and  hasting  feet ; 
To  those  who  go,  and  those  who  come ; 
Good-by,  proud  world  I    I'm  going  home.** 

Oar  poet  is  ako  so  terse  in  expression  that  his  thoughts  might 
be  selected  out  and  printed  as  epigrams.  Multitudes  of  these  are 
floating  in  the  memories  of  man.  In  his  sad  *^  Terminus  ^  we  have 
a  line  that  Milton  might  have  written  : 

'*  Obey  the  ydce  at  eve  obeyed  at  prime." 

Notice  the  power  of  this  quatrain  : 

^  Though  love  repine,  and  reason  chafe, 
There  ctfme  a  voice  without  reply — 
^Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe, 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die.'  '* 

The  poem  entitled  '^  Brahma,**  too  hastily  ridiculed  at  first,  is 
only  a  compact  rendering  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Hindoo  my- 
thology ;  but  it  is  a  rendering  that  no  other  liying  man  could  have 
made.  Another  striking  poem  is  the^^  Boston  Hymn,**  written  for 
the  Day  of  Emancipation.  The  overthrow  of  slavery  was  a  gigan- 
tio  fact — an  event  of  greater  importance  than  any  in  our  history  ; 
and  the  poet  has  celebrated  it  in  stanzas  rough  and  impressive  as 
Stonehenge.    Here  are  a  few  : 

*'  God  said,  I  am  tired  of  Kings, 
I  suffer  them  no  more ; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  momiug  brings 
The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

'*  I  will  have  never  a  noble. 

No  lineage  counted  great ; 

Fishers  and  choppers  and  plowmen 

Shall  constitute  a  state. 
•  ....• 

*^  Pay  ransom  to  the  owner. 
And  fill  the  bag  to  the  biim. 
Who  is  the  owner  ?    The  slave  is  owner, 
And  ever  was.    Pay  him. 
YOi^  czxx. — SO.  282.  83 
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"  0  North !  give  him  beauty  for  rags, 
And  honor,  0  Soath  !  for  his  Bhame; 
Nevada!  coin  tby  golden  crags 
With  Freedom's  imago  and  name." 

In  "  Monadnocfe,"  a  bold  and  irregolar  but  moat  forcible  i! 
dy,  occur  manj'  nervous  lines.     We  have  room  only  for  t 
mountain  speaks)  : 

" ....  I  await  the  bard  and  sage 
'Wlio  in  large  thoughts,  like  fair  peart-seed, 
Shall  string  Monadnook  like  a  head. 
Oomcs  that  cbeertnl  troubadour, 
Tliis  mound  ehall  throb  his  face  before, 
Aa  when,  with  inward  fires  aod  ptuo, 
It  rose  a  babble  from  the  plain."  '' 

But  it  is  time  to  stop  qootation.  If  there  were  space  a  » 
could  he  filled.  The  poetna  are  full  of  teits  and  mottoes  t 
coarse  ;  they  form  a  treasury  which  fntnre  generations  wil 
over.  Posterity  will  envy  those  who  had  the  fortune  to  1 
daily  sight  of  bia  gracious  features,  and  within  the  sound 
I  Boble  voice. 

Every  original  genins  presenta  a  new  phaso  to  the  worU 
the  vprse-m.ikor  wlio  never  attempted  an  epic,  nor  a  song, 
idyl  of  human  passion,  and  who  used  no  variety  of  meters, 
pretlinesB  of  phrase,  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  th 
poets  of  the  century.  Both  as  poet  and  as  philosopher  the  ( 
Emerson  is  secure  ;  and,  if  the  theory  of  human  progreaaic 
not  prove  a  delusion,  his  fame  must  continue  to  grow  aa  thi 
roll  on.  His  character  will  add  to  his  fame,  or  rather  will  ' 
a  part  of  it ;  for  a  purer  and  nobler  nature  has  seldom  < 
He  has  had  the  reverence  and  love  of  all  who  have  known  h 
his  "Terminus"  will  be  read  with  mourning  in  all  nations  o 

Frajtcis  H.  Uhdebk 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  ASD  THE  ISTHMIAN 
CANAL 


MoBK  tbftn  twelve  years  b&ve  elapsed  since  the  traditional  (uth 
of  the  American  people  in  what  is  vaguely  known,  but  vigorously 
clang  to,  aa  the  "Monroe  doctrine"  waa  last  invoked,  and  invoked 
with  signal  soocess,  by  the  American  Government,  to  snatain  it  in 
carrying  out  an  important  measnre  of  foreign  policy.  Now  that 
ODOe  again  the  "  Monroe  doctrine"  has  become  the  theme  of  poli- 
ticians and  of  the  press,  it  is  of  importance,  not  only  that  the 
origin  and  the  true  significance  of  thia  doctrine  shoald  be  dearly 
and  calmly  set  before  the  public  mind,  bnt  also  that  the  history  of 
its  previous  applications  to  the  practical  policy  of  the  United  States 
shoold  be  briefly  and  yet  sufficiently  recited. 

It  has  nnfortunately  grown  almost  into  a  mental  habit  with  the 
American  people  to  look,  at  every  question  which  comes  under  de- 
bate before  them  in  a  Presidential  year  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  possible  or  probable  relation  to  the  aims  and  aspirations,  cither 
of  individual  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  or  of  one  or  another 
gnat  party  in  the  republic.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  inevitable  inci- 
dent of  popular  government  in  all  countries,  an<l  it  marks,  though 
Dot  perhaps  so  deeply  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  course  of 
political  history  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  UiLited  State*.  In 
both  countries  it  is  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  especially  in  its  influence 
Dpon  the  popular  apprehension  of  questions  affecting  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  national  Government.  In  the  case  now  before  us, 
for  eiaraple,  a  very  cursory  glance  at  the  general  tenor  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  been  provoked  in  the  daily  press  by  the  mes- 
sage of  President  Hayes  to  Congress  touching  the  projects  of  M. 
d«  Lessepa  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  by  the  reoolutions  con- 
cerning these  projects  which  on  on«  or  the  other  political  side  of 
either  Ilonse  have  been  introduced  into  both  chambers  of  Congress, 
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suffices  to  show  that  the  wide  and  permanent  national  s 
the  UsneB  raised  in  that  message  and  in  these  resolntiona  hare  b 
far  attracted  much  less  attention  than  the  possible  advantages  lo  t 
fleonred  to  one  political  party  or  to  another  by  the  affimutitm  t 
or  by  the  refusal  to  affirm  the  "  Monroe  doctrine."  As  wa«  to  \ 
expected,  it  seldom  occurs  to  the  disputants  on  either  side  to  repr 
sent  clearly  to  themselves  or  to  their  readers  precisely  what  tli 
"  Monroe  doctrine"  may  be,  which  they  so  eagerly  endoTBe  la  »on 
cases  and  in  other  cases  so  angrily  denounce.  It  is  fought  over,  i 
fact,  quite  as  hotly  and  quite  as  blindly  in  America  as  the  legtmdai 
will  of  Peter  the  Great  in  Russia.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  tlif 
'whether  understood  or  misunderstood,  the  Monroe  doctrine  reall 
and  not  inaccurately,  represents  to  observing  foreign  stateaineD 
deep,  ineradicable,  and  most  formidable  instinct  in  the  cbarftcUr 
the  American  people,  just  as  the  legendary  will  of  Peter  the  Qre 
represents  to  observing  foreign  statesmen  a  deep,  ineradicable,  ai 
most  formidable  instinct  in  the  character  of  the  Russian  people. 

It  matters  little  whether  the  inspired  despot  who  first  tUn 
forward  the  power  of  the  Moscovites,  like  a  lanoe-head  of  Ai 
into  the  flank  of  Europe,  did  or  did  not  bid  his  descendanta  • 
steadily  and  anshrinkingly  at  the  control  of  the  Bospoms  uid  t 
possession  of  the  great  world-capital  of  Constantine.  From  t 
moment  that  the  millions  of  the  Russian  race  came  together  inu 
common  consciousnesa  of  their  nationality,  a  law  higher  than  t 
will  of  any  Czar  made  this  the  inevitable  aim,  nnt  of  »  dynas^,  t 
of  a  race.  In  like  manner,  it  is  of  slight  consequence  to  inqa 
what  the  specific  aim  of  President  Monroe  may  have  been  when 
introduced  into  his  message  to  Congress,  of  December  3,  18SS,  1 
declarations  which  have  since  been  known  under  th«  name  of  \ 
"  Monroe  doctrine."  From  the  moment  when  the  American  Sta] 
united  into  a  single  nation,  got  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  1 
sissippi,  it  became  a  law  of  their  national  growth  that  they  aha 
repel  every  attempt,  under  any  form  whatever  made,  to  introd^ 
a  controlling  European  influence  over  any  portion  of  that  gt 
American  Mediterranean  into  which  the  Mississippi  ponm  t 
ered  waters  of  the  great  West. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact  there  is  little  doubt  I 
dent  Monroe  himself  but  partially  appreciated  the  force  a 
of  his  own  declarations,     lie  was  not  a  man  of  great  abilldl 
as  is  clearly  appari^nt  from  his  book  (which  Cteoeiat  Wa* 
contemptuously  called  his  "  volaminous  work  ")  on  the  ' 
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at  the  Executive  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Statea,"  ha 
was  a  thorough  partisan,  and  realty  qait«  incapable  of  riiing  above 
the  level  of  immediate  partisan  motivee,  cither  in  deciding  upon  his 
own  political  course  or  in  forming  a  jadginent  aa  to  tJiv  jK>litical 
oonrse  of  other  men.  H'«  famons  declarations  were  imposed  upon  , 
him  \}j  the  coarse  of  events  Id  Europe  and  by  the  superior  will  of  ' 
hia  Secretary  of  State. 

After  the  Congress  of  Verona,  in  1822,  the  Legitimist  Govem- 
'  laaal  of  Franoe,  in  close  alliance  with  the  absolute  Government  of 
Atutria,  undertook  to  organize  an  effective  omsade  for  the  suppre*- 
non  of  what  the  "  friends  of  order  "  regarded  as  a  recrndescence  of 
the  destmctire  revolntionary  ideaa  of  1769  throughout  Europe  and 
the  dependencies  of  Europe.  The  armies  of  Austria  were  marched 
into  Italy  to  pnt  down  the  Liberal  movements  in  Piedmont  and  id 
Naples,  The  armies  of  Franco,  under  the  Duke  of  Angoul&ne, 
were  marched  into  Spain  in  the  spring  of  1823,  to  reSstablish  the 
tyranny  of  Ferdinand  VIL  Great  efforts  were  made  to  seduce 
England  into  the  projects  of  the  alliance,  and  offers  were  even  con- 
veyed to  the  Court  of  St.  James  of  an  eventual  cooperation  of  the 
Continental  powers  with  Great  Britain  to  curb  first  and  then  to 
erush  the  rising  power  of  those  revolted  British  colonies  in  the 
West,  which,  aa  the  United  States  of  America,  had  already  extend* 
ed  their  dominion  far  beyond  the  limits  recognized  by  the  treaties 
of  1783,  and  which  were  maldng  serious  inroads  all  over  the  world 
dpon  the  mercantile  predominatice  of  Great  Britain  after  inflicting, 
ID  the  war  of  1812-'15,  a  by  no  means  unimportant  blow  upon  her 
oaval  prestige. 

Had  these  offers  not  carried  with  them  a  necessity  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  of  acquiescing  in  the  steps  which  the  allies  pro- 
powd  to  take  for  reestablishing  the  American  empire  of  Spain, 
then  already  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  revolutionary  movemenla 
which,  beginning  in  Sonth  America  with  the  establishment  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Madrid,  had  extended  to  Mexico,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  Government  of  George  rV.  might  not  have 
lent  n  listening  ear  to  them.  George  Canning,  then  really  at  the 
head  of  the  Cabinet,  though  nominally  but  Foreign  Secretary, 
shared  the  alarm  and  disgust  of  the  extreme  Tories  at  the  agitation 
for  Parliamentary  reform,  and  certainly  regarded  the  democratic 
institntione  of  the  United  States  with  extreme  aversion.  But,  in 
the  liberated  countries  of  Spanish  America,  England  had  found  a 
new  market  from  which  for  centuries  she  had  been  shut  out  by  the 
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jealous  policy  of  Spain.  It  was  an  epoch  of  oolonial  Btock-gunbling 
in  London  in  the  bonds  of  the  Spanish -American  states,  and  in 
enterpriscH  of  all  kinds  within  the  area  of  what  had  been  tlic 
secluded  and  inaccessible  domain  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  the  New 
World. 

Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  the  commercial  importance  to 
England  of  the  independence  of  Spanish  America  determined  the 
British  B'oreign  Secretary  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  Britifih  power 
and  British  inflnence  against  the  successful  re^stablishment  in  the 
New  World  of  that  exclusive  policy  andcr  which,  for  three  centuriefl, 
Spain  had  closed  the  ports  of  either  ocean  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Cape  Horn  against  the  traffic  of  the  world.  To  this  end  Mr.  Canning 
sought  interviews  with  the  then  American  Minister  in  England,  Ur. 
Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  an  amiable  and  intelligent  man,  and,  com- 
municating to  him  so  much  of  what  was  going  on  between  luB  own 
Cabinet  and  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  U 
seemed  to  him  well  fitted  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, urged  him  to  promote  some  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Government  which  might  give  the  Continental" powers 
reason  to  expect  active  opposition  from  the  United  States  in  the 
execution  of  their  designs  upon  Mexico,  New  Granada,  and  the 
other  Spanish -American  states. 

There  was  little  or  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  revolutionary 
Spanish  America  toward  the  United  States  to  suggest  to  an  Ameri- 
can Minister  such  a  demonstration  in  their  favor.  Independent 
Mexico,  under  Ilurbide,  had  shown  no  friendly  regard  for  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  it  was  well  known  to  the 
American  Government  of  that  day  that  the  Mexicans  regarrled  the 
cession  both  of  Louisiana  and  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  at 
invalid  acts,  and  that  one  of  the  projects  of  Iturbide,  during  hii 
brief  tenure  of  the  imperial  power  in  Mexico,  had  been  to  organiie 
a  serious  demand  upon  the  United  States  for  the  surrender  to  the 
Mexican  Empu^  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  from 
what  is  now  the  frontier  of  the  State  of  Texas  to  the  capes  of 
Florida. 

These  are  strange  things  to  think  of  now,  but  it  is  noceaaary  V> 
bear  them  in  mind  when  dealing  with  a  question  which,  like  thia  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  goes  down  to  the  roots  of  our  national  b^ng  u 
a  great  power,  and  touches  all  the  essential  and  enduring  eonditioW 
of  that  being,  Twenty  years  had  barely  passed  away,  at  th«  XitU 
'm-oE  which  we  are  speaking,  since  the  navigation  of  the  I 
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had  been  obetrncted  by  ispanisb  forts,  and  Spanish  intrigiira  bad 
been  curried  on  with  the  Indians  of  whal  is  now  the  valley  of  the 
great  West,  and  Americjui  settlen  maltreated  within  the  territory 
of  what  are  now  the  American  States  of  Kentucky  and  TennemeQ, 
by  Spanish  officers.  A  Senator  of  the  United  States  bad  been 
found  guilty  of  carrying  on  treasonable  ncgotiatioiiB  with  English 
ageolA  against  the  poMessions  of  Spain.  Tbe  cession  of  Florida  to 
the  United  States  by  Spain,  in  1B2I,  was  regarded,  as  we  have  said, 
with  oxtrcmp  angC't  by  tbe  Mexicaas.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
inunediate  past,  therefore,  and  little  in  the  apparent  inunediatc 
future  of  the  Spanish- American  countries  to  prepoaseas  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  a  policy  intended  chiefly  to  consolidate  and  de- 
velop the  power  of  those  countries.  But  it  concerned  the  United 
States  considerably  that  the  commerce  of  these  countries  should  not 
again  be  monopolized  by  Spain  ;  for  American  goods  and  tbe  Ameri- 
can flag  were  then  more  widely  known  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  tbe 
Pacific  coasts  of  Spanish  America  than  they  are  to-day  ;  and  it  con- 
cerned the  United  States  stilt  more  deeply  to  prevent  the  transfer 
to  the  New  World  of  the  mighty  struggle  between  tbe  arbitrary 
and  the  popular  syatemE  of  government  by  which  Earope  bad  M 
long  been  convnlaed. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Rush  communicated  to  the  Ameriouk 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  substance  of  the 
CODTersations  bad  by  him  with  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Adams  at  once 
saw  in  them,  what  neither  Mr.  Rush  nor  President  Monroe  seeou 
to  have  seen,  an  opportunity  not  to  be  trifled  with  for  notifying, 
not  the  Itoly  Alliance  of  tbe  Continent  alone,  but  Great  Britain 
herself  and  the  new  Spanish- American  states  as  well,  that  the  nys- 
tem  of  tbe  United  Statea  Government  had  been  formed  not  for 
greatness  only  but  for  growth,  and  that  tbe  ^es  of  European  ad- 
venture in  tbe  New  World  bad  come  to  an  end.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  Mr.  Adams  brought  the  chief  of  his  Government  up 
to  the  point  of  taking  the  Arm  aud  advanced  position  upon  which 
his  own  ardent  and  determined  nature  had  Instantly  seized.  Mr. 
Monroe  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  views  which  Mr.  Adams  had 
formnlated  and  which  be  was  asked  to  incorporate  with  bis  annual 
message,  were  by  no  means  likely  to  gratify  tbe  British  Minister. 
He  dreaded  the  possible  complications  to  result  from  giving  ex- 
pression to  them,  and  he  was  anxioas  and  uncertain  as  to  the  sup- 
port which  would  be  given  him,  particularly  by  the  adherents  of  a 
great  nian  then  foremost  among  the  rising  publio  characters  of  the 
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Union,  without  whose  support  be  knew  that  nothing  conl jt 
with  the  most  vigorous  and  popular  elements  in  the  country.  A 
this  last  point,  he  was  soon  reasaurcd  by  the  emphatic  declarat: 
which  General  Jackson  made,  hoth  in  public  and  in  private,  of 
perfect  readiness  to  draw  his  sword,  if  need  be,  in  maintcnaoer 
the  poBitiona  assumed  by  the  Secretarj'  of  State.  His  heaitatioi 
other  grounds  was  overborne  by  the  impetuous  eainestness  of 
high-spirited  Minister,  and  he  finally  adopted  as  his  own  the  decl 
tions  prepared  for  him  by  Mr.  Adams. 

The  sum  of  the  Buggestions  made  by  Mr,  Canning  to  Mr.  B 
is  conveyed  in  the  artful  question  put  by  him  to  the  American 
voy:  "Are  the  great  po^jfico/  and  commema?  interests  which  h 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  New  World  to  be  canvassed  and  adjsi 
in  Europe  without  the  cooperation  or  even  the  knowledga  of 
United  States  ?  "  It  was  the  expectation  of  Mr.  Canning  thai 
response  to  this  question,  the  American  Government  wonld  O 
forward  with  a  declaration  of  its  views  which  would  pot  it  in 
attitude  of  an  ally  of  Great  Britain,  cooperating  with  that  p©" 
and  of  course  under  the  leadership  of  that  power,  in  the  cou&al 
the  great  states  of  Europe  upon  questions  affecting  "  the  po&t 
and  commercial  interests"  of  the  Wostem  Continent.  By 
events  of  1815,  it  must  be  remembered,  and  through  tbe  M 
adopted  after  the  Peace  of  Vienna  by  the  great  Continental  sU 
England  had  become  isolated  as  a  constitutional  moitandi] 
Europe.  It  was  the  weight  added  to  English  influence  in  Gar 
and  not  at  all  the  new  importance  given  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Canning  had  in  bis  mind  when,  after  the  receipt  of  tbe  mm, 
of  President  Monroe  in  Europe,  ho  uttered  the  famous  boast  in 
House  of  Commons  that  be  bad  called  a  New  World  into  exUb 
to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.  For  him,  and  for  all  who 
England  as  the  foremost  country  in  the  present  and  future  of 
concert  of  nations,  that  was  the  sole  worthy  and  real  signiliGanc 
the  "  Monroe  doctrine."  Far  otherwise  was  it  with  the  great  An 
can  antbor  of  the  "Monroe  doctrine  "  ! 

Mr.  Adams  thoroughly  and  always  throughout  his  long  IK( 
prcciated  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  European,  ami  e«peei 
of  English,  influence  with  American  greatnes!  and  growth  in 
New  World.  He  was  cognizant  of  the  efforts  made  by  England, 
very  early  period,  in  the  mo-vement  which  resnltcd  in  the  sepan 
of  the  Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala  from  the  Spaniah  crowi 
extend  the  English  claims,  founded  upon  a  casual  occupancy  of 
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R  of  San  Andres  and  La  Providencia,  to  tho  mainland  of 
aro  now  the  Kepubtica  of  Nicaragtta  and  Costa  Rica  and  to  the 
tonritoiy  of  Veraguaa.  It  was  with  an  indirect  reference  (which 
iras,  howcTer,  perfectly  well  understood  in  London)  to  these  offorta 
that,  in  a  passage  of  the  message  of  December  2,  1623,  he  indaoed 
Ur.  Monroe  to  lay  down,  as  touching  the  Anglo-Russian  questtone 
of  our  Donhwestem  boundary,  "  the  principle  in  which  the  rights 
ft&d  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American 
Continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have 
■masomed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
ftttora  subjects  for  colonizataon  by  any  European  power."  No- 
thing could  have  less  resembled  the  subsidiary  assent  to  EngUnd'a 
European  leadership  in  American  qaestions,  which  Mr.  Canning 
Jiad  hoped  to  extract  from  the  United  States  Government  through 
Ur.  Rnsh,  than  thia  sweeping  and  cleaving  declaration,  and  it  is 
not  aarprising  that  it  should  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Canuing, 
t  it  was,  with  ill-concealed  chagrin  and  vexation. 

This  chagrin  and  vexation  were  not  diminished  by  the  sldll  with 
which  Mr.  Adams  also  contrived  to  insert  in  the  very  core  of  that 
Specific  declaration  against  the  projects  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which 
Jlr.  Canning  plumed  himself  before  the  Commons  upon  securing,  a 
|tlain  intimation  of  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  not  to  permit 
any  further  "  political  or  commercial "  control  by  any  European 
power  of  the  destinies  of  the  New  World. 

After  stating,  in  cool  and  measured  terms,  the  differences  exist- 
\  between  the  political  system  of  the  allied  powers  in  Europe 
1  that  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Monroe  in  his  message  was  made 
by  Mr.  Adams  to  say  :  "We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to 
'  e  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those 
powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
t  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as 
idaJogerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  existing  colonies  or  de- 
s  of  any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall 
tot  interfere.  But  with  the  governments  which  have  declared 
ibur  independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we 
lave  on  great  considerations  and  on  just  principles  acknowledged, 
are  could  not  view  any  interposition,  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
\t  controUing  in  any  other  man  ner  their  desliny,  by  any  Eu- 
ran  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
Oofriesdly  disposition  toward  the  United  States." 

In  tbfl  words  which  we  have  here  italicized,  Mr.  Adams  gave  Ur. 
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Canning  to  undentand,  a&  distinctly  as  comported  wUb  tnHI 
ties  of  publio  intercourse  between  friendly  states,  that  the  X" 
States  were  so  far  from  any  disposition  to  permit  the  "politioi 
commercial "  intereste  of  the  new  continent  to  be  "  canvasaec 
adjusted  in  Europe  without  the  cooperation  or  even  tbc  b 
edge  of  the  United  States,"  that  any  attempt  at  "canraninj 
adjUBting"  these  interests  in  Europe  would  be  regarded  MJ 
of  hostile  feeling  toward  the  United  States,  whether  Q 
at  Vienna,  at  Berlin — or  at  London  I 

Id  its  origin  and  in  its  true  significftncc,  as  we  haVB  | 
we  call  the  "Monroe  doctrine"  appears  to  be,  and  tnsyli 
described  as  being,  the  Second  Declaration  of  American  In^ 
dence.  If  we  judge  the  message  of  December  2,  1823,  by  (fai 
of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  international  law  of  Eon 
will  be  seen  that  it  really  secludes  and  segregates  the  Conlin 
America  from  the  operation  of  that  international  law.  It  h 
deed,  been  repeatedly  denounced  and  protested  against  bj 
European  writers  on  international  law  on  Ibis  very  ground, 
has  been  contended,  also,  and  with  much  show  of  logic,  by  I 
writers,  that  the  action  of  the  States  of  Holland  and  of  the  I 
monarchy  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  revolted  eolooies  cf 
BritEun  was  taken  in  violation  of  the  principles  and  [>T«cedfl 
the  international  law  of  Europe ;  and  the  truth  is  that,  Sn 
nature  of  human  society  itself,  the  formation  of  any  new  and 
power  within  the  circle  of  an  existing  family  of  nations  al«n 
plies  and  brings  about  great  and  radical  changes  in  tho  ease 
conventional  system  of  international  law.  We  have  beon  iv 
ing  the  evidence  of  this,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  condit 
Europe  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  great  and  united  €1 
Empire  in  1670.  fl 

Id  the  New  World,  as  in  the  Old  World,  intemsttona^H 
mean  and  can  only  mean  a  general  system  under  which  ^H 
states  included  in  it  are  enabled  to  live  on  terms  of  ||B 
reasonable  equity  in  their  relations  with  the  stronger  stHfl 
Europe  international  law,  therefore,  means  the  prinoiplM«| 
of  general  policy  agreed  upon  tacitly  or  explicitly,  as  tl 
may  be,  between  tlie  greater  European  powers  from  time  % 
For  America,  where  there  now  exists,  and  in  tlie  nature, 
case  must  for  a  long  time  to  come  continue  to  exist,  bol 
power,  the  United  States,  international  law  means,  i 
tinue  to  mean,  the  system  under  which  the  United  StaM 
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tcctiog  tbeir  own  tntercata  and  Becuring  their  own  deTetopment,  can 
finiTil  possible  to  live  on  tcmu  of  peace  and  reaaooftble  equity  with 
the  weibpT  American  states.  In  the  Monroe  doctrine,  Mr.  Adams 
fonnolatod  for  iw  the  first  full  aud  deliberate  eipreaaion  of  tbu  fact 
tbftt  stich  a  system  mnet  be  based,  first  of  all,  upon  the  complete 
•xolosioo  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  from  all  interference, 
political  and  commercial,"  with  the  Intprests  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent. This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  are  to  monopo- 
Uze  the  commerce  of  tbo  American  Continent,  or  to  meddle  with 
the  domestic  politics  of  the  weaker  Btatee  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent. On  the  contrary,  it  means  that,  by  keeping  the  intereets  and 
«ff  the  intereatg  of  the  American  Continent  free  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Enropean  interests  in  any  form,  the  United  States  will  avert 
from  the  American  Continent  the  perils  of  war  inherent  in  those 
ineTitable  complications  of  one  set  of  European  intereitts  with  an- 
other Bft  of  Enropean  interests,  whicfa  are  to  be  looked  for  under  a 
ty«tem  constructed  to  be  worked  now  by  the  joint  action  aud  again 
by  the  contradictory  action  of  three  or  four  or  five  great  powers,  as 
tiie  case  may  be. 

On  two  important  occasions,  and  on  two  important  occasions 
only,  since  the  publication  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  have  its  prioci- 
Jilc*  been  involved  in  any  practical  connection  with  the  action  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions  those  principles  were 
practically  disregarded,  with  results  to  the  disadvantageous  and 
tionblesomo  influence  of  which  our  whole  subsequent  diplomatic 
and  commercial  history  bears  witness.  On  the  second  of  these  oo- 
ins  those  principles  were  recognized  and  applied  with  results  to 
tiiie  bappy  and  beneficent  influence  of  which  our  whole  subsequent 
diplomatic  and  commercial  history  bears  witness. 

In  the  year  1849  Mr.  Hlse,  then  Charg4  d' Affaires  of  the  United 
States  in  Guatemala,  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua, 
onder  which  that  republic  granted  to  the  United  States  an  ezclu- 
«ve  right  of  way  across  her  territory  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  a  canal.  In  this  treaty  the  United 
Statoe  guaranteed  to  Nicaragua  the  protection  of  her  whole  ter- 
ritory, and  assured  Nicaragua  of  support  in  any  war  for  its  defense. 
It  was  well  known  at  the  time  when  this  treaty  was  negotiated  that 
Kicaragua  had  suffered  an  invasion  of  her  territory  by  Great  Britain 
under  certain  absurd  pretensions  founded  upon  an  alleged  conven- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  an  alleged  King  of  the  Mosquito 
Indians.     There  were  rumors  also  in  the  air  of  an  intention  on  the 
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part  of  certain  factions  in  Nicaragua  to  seek  fort^ign  a 
lesB  poreonH  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  m  stirring 
mestic  troublca  in  that  country.  From  whatever  point  of  ' 
may  bo  regarded,  it  will  be  seen  thai  the  treaty  negoCi&t«d 
Hiso  was  drawn  np  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  pi 
acted  upon  by  Mr.  Adams  and  PVesident  Monroe  in  18123. 

At  the  time  when  tliat  treaty  reached  tlie  tTniled  Stat 
Clayton,  of  Delaware,  was  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  Lord  Pah 
was  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Great  Britain.  Discer 
be  thought  in  this  treaty  a  speck  of  coming  difficulty  vitl 
Britain,  Mr,  Clayton  received  it  with  something  not  ■iT>1ik<*  i 
nation.  He  sent  for  the  then  British  Minister  in  Waehingt 
Crampton  (the  same  person  whom  a  few  years  afterward  it 
the  duty  of  another  American  Administration  to  dismis  ] 
torily  from  the  country  for  his  audacious  and  flagrant  «'ioU 
our  laws  in  connection  with  the  Crimean  war),  and,  lay 
text  of  the  Hise  Treaty  before  him,  expressed  his  entire  op' 
to  that  treaty,  and  incited  Mr,  Crampton  to  assure  Ixird 
ston  of  his  anxious  desire  to  enter  into  joint  arrangemei 
Great  Britain  for  the  adjustment  of  the  canal  question  in 
place,  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  Nicarsgni 
second  place.  Anything  less  in  keeping  both  with  tbe  ap 
with  the  letter  of  the  declarations  made  by  Mr.  Adams  ! 
than  these  extraordinary  communications  made  by  Mr.  Cla 
Mr.  Crampton,  can  not  easily  be  imagined.  It  is  paiuful 
American  to  recall  this  incident  in  our  history,  but  the 
stances  of  Mr.  Clayton's  converaatlon  with  Mr,  Crampton 
occasion  are  so  instructive,  and  throw  so  clear  a  light  on  \ 
consequences  already  alluded  to  by  us  of  looking  at  gro 
of  foreign  policy  only  in  their  relations  to  tbe  dom 
parties,  that  it  is  proper,  if  not  pleasant,  to  eot  tb«m  I 
are  recorded  by  the  British  interlocutor.  

On  tbe  17th  of  September,  1849,  Mr.  Crampton  wrote  tol 
Lord  PalmerstoD,  that  Mr.  Clayton  had  made  a  pathi-tic  a 
him  on  the  ground  of  "  the  embarrassing  situation  "  in  which 
Treaty  had  placed  tbe  Fnited  States  Grovemment.  " '  Yon  \. 
said'"  (observe  that  this  is  a  British  envoy  quoting  the  1 
used  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate  of  the  United  Sta 
the  Government  have  no  majority  in  tbo  Senato  ;  yoi 
the  treaty  will  be  called  for  by  Congress;  the  iratf 
indeed,  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  newepstH 
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■wirv  of  tbo  opinion  wbicb,  whether  right  or  wrong,  ta  generatly 
mlertaiued  in  this  country  of  the  claim  of  the  Mosquito  chief  to 
any  part  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Nicaragau  ;  and  yoa  can  form 
a  idea  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  party  opposec]  lo  the  Gov- 
rsmaat  will  avail  tbemBelTCS  of  the  opportunity  of  fither  forcing  ns 
tnto  ft  coUiaion  with  Great  Britain  on  this  oubject,  or  of  making  it 
^ipear  that  wo  hare  abandoned,  through  puiillanimity,  great  and 
iplendid  advantages  fairly  secnred  to  the  country  by  treaty.' " 

A  more  hnmiliating  picture  than  this  was  probably  never  pre- 
sented by  the  premier  of  one  great  country  to  the  envoy  of  another. 
3lie  eonBoqaences  were  precisely  what  they  might  have  been  ex- 
1  to  be.  Mr.  Crampton  at  once  replied  that  while  he  had  Do- 
;  to  aay  about  the  Isthmus  passage,  be  could  oSer  no  hope  that 
!*  b«r  Majeoty's  Government  would  recede  from  the  position  taken 
fcy  il  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Mosquito  King." 

Tbia  was  the  beginning  of  the  long  and  weary  negotiationa  which 
ere  finally  taken  np  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwcr,  and  which  culminated 
^ter  a  most  skillful  use  by  Sir  Henry  of  tie  advantages  given 
■Wfty  at  the  outset  so  scandalously  by  Itlr.  Clayton  to  Great  Britain) 
'n  the  notorious  Convrntion  of  April  19,  1850,  known  as  the  Clay- 
lOD^BuIwer  Treaty,  a  treaty  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
t  down  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Monroe  in  1823.  Wbat  have- 
n  the  results  of  this  deplorable  departure  from  the  Iblouroo  dod- 
w?  So  far  from  insuring  peace  and  order  in  the  relations  of  tbo 
United  Stateo  with  Groat  Britain  and  with  Centnil  America,  it  con* 
I,  until  it  was  gradually  dropped  by  the  tacit  conseDt  of  both 
wen  into  a  Bcmi -oblivion,  to  breed  new  quarrels  and  perils  of  war 
b  each  sucoesaive  year.  It  led  to  the  bombardment  of  Greytown 
by  an  American  squadron,  to  chastise  outrages  upon  American  citi- 
ens  perpetrated  with  the  connivance  of  and  at  the  direct  instiga- 
loQ  of  British  officials,  exercising  an  illegal  authority.  It  has  ham- 
il  and  delayed  ever  sinco  the  solution  of  great  commercial  qnes- 
\  of  grave  importance  to  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  United 
S  but  of  the  Central  American  states  ;  and  its  specter  is  now 
|b«i)l(«d  to  darken  and  disturb  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  an 
II  Canal  on  the  only  sound  and  stable  basis  on  which  that 
■  ever  oan  be  settled,  of  an  absolute  and  unchallenged  Ameri- 
torate  in  the  interest  of  the  innocent  use  and  commerce 
Ifrivtlized  states  1  Contrast  with  this  case  the  effectual  asser- 
plon  by  Mr.  Seward  in  1667  of  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
"  I  ilie  matter  of  the  French  attempt  to  aid  the  Clerical  and  Conser- 
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vative  party  of  Mexico  to  establish  an  empire  in  that  o 
ttie  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria. 

That  a  large  party  in  Mexico,  includiag  many  of  the  weal 
and  most  reputable  of  its  people,  ardently  desired  the  edtablisi 
of  the  throne  of  Maximilian  is  nnquetitionablo.  It  is  nnquestio' 
also,  that  during  at  least  two  yearg  of  bis  nominal  reign  thi 
peror  Maximilian  exercised  a  practically  undisputed  authority 
a  very  great  portion,  and  that  ibo  richest  and  most  popnloUi 
tion,  of  the  Mexican  territory.  There  is,  indeed,  no  rensou  t 
poBC  that  hia  sway  over  the  coantry  might  not  bare  contim 
this  day,  could  he  have  secured  the  recognition  of  hia  govemn: 
a  legal  government  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
was  that  recognition  refused  ?  What  justification  can  be  fon 
our  refusing  it  outside  of  the  solid  American  gronndworb 
"  Monroe  doctrine  "  ?  Mr.  Seward  refused  that  recognition- 
ring  in  the  refusal,  as  he  did,  the  constant  peril  of  bringiDg  o 
tilities  between  this  country,  rocking  in  the  midst  of  a  grea 
strife,  and  the  then  most  powerful  Government  of  Enropo,  tl 
pire  of  Kapoleon  III. — on  the  one  clear  and  definite  ground  tl 
United  States  can  not  and  will  not  view  the  interposition,  in  tb« 
of  any  of  the  countries  on  this  continent,  of  any  Earop«aa  ■ 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  "  of  otherwise  coat 
their  destiny,"  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  sign  of  hostile  f< 
toward  the  American  people.  Not  only  this :  Mr.  Bewaid 
took  active  steps  to  compel  th^  withdrawal  from  Mexico 
French  army  of  occupation — an  army  sent  there,  as  JL  Miobi 
valier,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  a  trusted  counselor  of  t 
pire,  did  not  hesitate,  in  1804,  to  say  and  to  print,  expressly 
double  purpose  of  "  reaffirming  the  position  of  Europe,  olul 
the  arrogance  of  the  American  democracy  and  wounded  I 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  of  ra 
for  Europe  the  exercise  of  faculties  which  belong  to  her  in  tl 
eral  interest  of  civilization,  as  well  as  in  her  own  interest," 

The  French  array  of  occupation  was  withdrawn  from  3 
The  Monroe  doctrine  was  asserted  in  all  the  breadth  and  d 
the  principles  which  it  represents  and  stands  for.  What  h»' 
the  results  of  this  assertion  ?  Thirteen  years  of  profonuc 
between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Can  anything  be  more  plain  than  the  lesson  read  uk  by  tii: 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  r^mid 
actual  situation  created  by  the  Bchemes  of  M.  de  LeuepsT   1 
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perfectly  obvious  tlutt  nothing  but  a  determination  to  escape,  if 
possible,  from  the  operation  of  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine can  adequately  explain  the  failure  of  M.  de  Lesseps  and  of 
his  coadjutors  to  begin  their  enterprise  by  seeking  for  it  the 
recognition  and  by  putting  it  under  the  direct  protection  of  the 
United  States?  On  what  grounds  can  France  or  Great  Britain 
or  Germany  claim  a  right  to  divide  with  the  United  States  the 
duty  of  supervising  and  controlling,  in  the  interests  of  all  man- 
kind, a  great  ocean  waterway  which  can  not  be  constructed  with- 
out making  the  protection  of  some  great  power  or  powers  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  order  along  its  line,  and  of  the  investments 
represented  in  it,  and  which,  if  constructed,  must  immediately  and 
profoundly  affect  the  political  and  commercial  relations  of  the  Pa- 
cific with  the  Atlantic  territories  of  the  American  Union  ?  If  the 
principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  we  have  ascertained  them  in 
this  rapid  review  of  their  history  and  their  working,  do  not  directly 
and  forcibly  apply  to  the  question  of  an  Isthmian  Canal,  as  that 
question  has  of  late  been  brought  before  us  by  M.*  de  Lesseps,  to 
what  conceivable  question  connected  with  American  affairs  can 
those  principles  ever  so  apply  ? 


I 
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The  reoent  appe&rancc  of  the  indeic-TolDine  of  Dr.  Edwa^ 
Freeman's  "IliBtory  of  the  Norman  Conqueet"  is  fit  occasiol 
BOme  further  reference  to  the  work  itBelf,  already  recognized  m 
greatest  historical  achievement  of  modem  times.  In  looking  i 
through  these  five  volumes — comprising  not  only  the  resufl 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a.  century  of  the  moat  patient,  conscienl 
and  laborious  research,  but  the  results  of  the  subjection  of  I 
'materials  to  the  crystallizing  effect  of  a  comparative,  deductiva 
combinative  faculty  of  the  highest  order — we  are  impressed! 
two  things  atiove  tht*  general  mintaincd  high  cxceneiico  of  the  » 
First,  Dr.  Freeman's  statesmanly  conception  of  the  importanc 
the  world's  history  of  the  events  of  the  year  1066.  Selecting 
Norman  Conquest  as  the  center  around  which  he  aggregate 
other  great  world-struggles  for  comparison — a  comparison  si 
to  be  as  legitimate  as  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  ;  for  insti 
that  of  William  the  Conqueror  with  Theodoric  the  Goth,  and 
with  the  Crusader,  Charles  of  Anjou  ;  so  that  his  history  act 
comprises  a  history  of  all  other  great  commotions  in  the  world 
vious  to  the  Magna  Charta — he  shows  with  masterly  skill  the  ffi 
of  that  year  in  their  proper  relations  both  to  preceding  and  ff 
quent  history,  clearly  demonstrating  that  upon  them  alone  hi 
the  otherwise  enigmatical  situation  of  England  in  her  langi 
literature,  art,  and  political  constitution,  in  her  whole  relation  w 
herself  and  with  other  powers  to-day.  And  in  this  Dr.  Fre 
does  not  represent  that  the  England  found  by  the  Xormani 
swept  out  of  history  and  replaced  by  them,  but  the  rather  prefll 
with  only  a  strong  Norman  infusion.    As,  for  example,  in  tiM 
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"It  did  not,"  eays  Dr.  Freeman,  "abolish  the  English  lui- 
bnt  it  broof^ht  in  a  new  language  by  ibs  side  which  for  a 
ipplanted  it  as  the  language  oi  polite  intercoorse,  and  which 
yield  to  the  reviving  cider  speech  till  it  hnd  affected  it  by 
the  lar^^t  infusion  that  the  vocabulary  of  one  Enropean  tongue 
erer  received  from  another."  As  to  the  character  and  ultimate 
i^eots  of  the  Kormaa  Conqnesl,  Dr.  Precmaa  says  :  "  Normandy 
tsngbt  England  to  become  a  Continental  power,  she  taught  her  to 
become  the  special  rival  of  France,  and,  having  done  this,  she  gave 
up,  aa  it  were,  her  own  separate  being,  and  herself  sank  into  a 
French  province.  .  .  .  Strange  aa  it  may  seem,  the  Norman  Con- 
qaeet  haa  in  its  results  been  the  beet  preserver  of  the  older  life  of 
England.  .  .  .  William  con  not,  in  view  of  universal  history,  claim 
to  bftve  left  his  impress  on  all  time  like  Alexander,  CEssar,  Constan- 
tine,  and  Charles.  His  work,  after  all,  was  bounded  by  a  single 
ialand  and  a  small  portion  of  the  mainland,  but,  within  that  com- 
paratively narrow  range,  William  wrought  a  work  which,  in  one 
indeed,  has  been  far  more  abiding  than  theirs.  Of  each  of 
those  lords  of  the  world  we  may  say  that  the  influence  of  hia  work 
is  eternal,  but  that  bis  work  has  fallen  to  pieces  ;  but,  within  Wil- 
liam's island- world  in  the  empire  where  he  could  be  at  once  king 
and  Csisar,  not  only  has  the  influence  of  his  work  been  eternal,  but 
his  work  itself  abides.  His  work  has  been  more  lasting  because  in 
vome  sort  less  brilliant.  Almost  atone  among  conquerors,  he  con- 
quered neither  to  destroy  nor  to  found,  but  to  continue." 

The  other  exceptional  excellence  in  this  work  is  that  it  does  not, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pivotal  battle  of  Senlac,  dwell  on  the  pro- 
ceases  of  battles,  the  bloody  details,  nor  npon  the  minutis  of  the 
peace  negotiations,  but  deals  with  exceeding  skill  and  interest  with 
tbeir  larger  effects  in  constitutional  and  ethnical  history.  The 
of  the  battle  of  Senlac  was  five  times  vieited  and  carefully 
examined  by  Dr.  Freeman,  and  the  description  of  the  battle,  cover- 
ing nearly  forty  pages,  is  miuTite,  exact,  and  grandly  picturesque  ; 
turns  from  reading  it  with  the  feeling  of  having  gaeed  upon  a 
great  painting  of  a  battle— apear,  plume,  horse,  rider,  hill,  slope, 
sky,  even  the  very  tumult  and  tremendous  action  caught  into  the 
colors  by  the  divine  touch  of  genius.  It  is  a  word-picture  offering 
immortality  to  the  artist  who  can  reproduce  it  npon  canvas,  and 
the  inspired  hand  which  painted  "The  Roll-Call."  To  this 
■dmirable  structure  the  last  and  index  volume  is  like  a  trained  cice- 
rone with  whom  we  can  make  tour  of  the  whole  or  any  part  with 
Tou  cm.— so.  282.  M 


qnickneBa  and  certainty — a  cicerone  whose  succinct  and  i 
exactness  of  informatiou  Lmpreases  us  freshly  with  the  philol 
interest  as  being  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  historical  i 
of  this  majestic  vork. 

To-DAT,  when  it  is  clear  that  Mr,  Gladstone — once  more  \ 
fore  of  Engliali  politics — will  be  CtBsar  attt  nnllus,  it  is  intei 
to  recall  these  strong  just  words  of  a  leading  English  joi 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  resignation  of  the  Liberal  1 
ship  in  March,  1878  :  "  Wlien  the  impartial  voice  of  posterity 
pronounce  its  final  and  abiding  judgment  upon  the  career  ol 
Gladstone,  it  will  be  a  verilict  which  will  write  bis  name  in  th* 
highest  place  upon  the  roll  of  fame.  And,  when  the  moving 
dents  of  that  moat  noble  and  most  beneficent  life  of  struggB 
labor  are  summed  up,  there  will  hardly  be  a  brighter  page  thai 
which  records  the  history  of  his  efforts  during  the  past  two  yi 

Nothing  could  be  more  timely  than  a  work  which  should  gi 
just  at  this  present  crisis  in  English  affairs,  a  faithful  repreeeul 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  gentleman,  Christian,  statesman,  schoU' 
Author.  Tliere  was  published  in  England  last  fall,  just  wbe 
y  Immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  expected,  a  book  a 
volumes  entitled  "The  Life  of  Gladstone,"*  by  George  B 
Smith,  which  is  now  rcproituced  in  America  f  in  one  thick  v( 
In  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  and  has  been  said  by  Mr,  S 
English  and  other  critics  concerning  the  difficulties  in  the  v 
writing  a  good  biography  of  a  man  while  he  is  still  among  us, 
is,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  abundant  material — without 
ing  on  those  private  stores  naturally  reserved  for  postbumou: 
ute— which  could  be  used  with  entire  propriety  for  making 
graphical  account  of  him  a  vivid  and  characteristic  work. 

Mr,  Smith,  who  is  the  author  of  a  "  Critical  Biography  of 
ley"  and  of  a  work  entitled  "Poets  and  Novelists,"  and  ha 
tributed  critical  and  biographical  articles  to  the  "  Edinb 
"  Fortnightly,"  "  Macmillan,"  and  "  Comhill,"  gives  us  in  th 
ent  volume  a  greater  bulk  of  facts,  and  very  carefully  chrono 
in  their  arrangement,  about  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  years  ol 
lish  politics  in  which  he  has  played  so  prominent  a  part,  tha 
any  other  single  work. 

•  Piiblishwl  by  CasseH,  Petter  &  Galpin. 
f  Fubliabcd  bj  0.  P,  PutDam'e  Soiu. 
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Bat  the  book  provokes  vexed  laughter.  We  are  promised  biog- 
raphy and  assured  against  polemics;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  four 
chapters  out  of  the  thirty^  it  is  altogether  polemical,  and  the  whole 
it  written  in  the  spirit  of  what  Americans  would  call  a  campaign 
document — at  the  very  close  of  which  we  find  this  Parthian  dart : 
'^  When  the  public  expenditure  has  risen  from  £71,000,000,  or  there- 
about, and  a  surplus  in  the  late  Premier's  time,  to  £85,000,000,  and 
a  deficit  in  that  of  his  successors,  the  Liberals  have  a  most  potent 
argument  with  the  electors." 

Mr.  Smith  tells  us  that,  though  Gladstone  ^'  is  without  that  high- 
est of  all  gifts,  an  absolutely  informing  genius  (?),  he  has  perhaps 
every  endowment  save  that "  ;  that  ^^  Liverpool  gave  him  his  finan- 
cial talent  and  business  aptitude,  Eton  his  classical  attainments, 
Oxford  his  moral  fervor  and  religious  spirit"  (angels  and  minis- 
ters of  grace  defend  us  1) ;  that  '^  he  has  thrown  a  halo  around  the 
science  of  finance  . .  .  has  trodden  every  stage  with  success,  and  into 
every  work  he  has  undertaken  has  imported  an  earnestness,"  etc. ; 
that  his  '^  tenacity  of  purpose,  strength  of  will,  power  to  grapple 
with  opposing  circumstances,  breadth  of  mind  which  grasped  the 
various  aspects  of  a  difficult  problem  at  a  glance,  all  these  practical 
qualities  are  reflected  in  him  from  his  father. "  Ergo^  Mr.  Gladstone 
started  at  zero,  as  a  surface  giving  back  the  features  of  his  sire,  as 
a  reservoir  empty  but  most  capacious,  which  Liverpool,  Eton,  and 
Oxford,  made  haste  to  fill,  each  after  its  kind.  The  father's  prac- 
tical quality  appears  in  his  ''  early  discovery  "  that  he  had  a  smart 
boy,  and  in  his  ''wise  determination  "  to  send  him  to  Eton,  where, 
as  we  are  next  told,  ''  the  number  of  scholars  is  so  great  that  proper 
supervision  can  not  be  given  to  them  ;  hence,  laxity  as  regards  the 
older  boys,  while  the  smaller  and  weaker  are  exposed  without  hope 
of  redress  to  the  tyranny  of  their  superiors  in  years  and  strength," 
and  where  also  ''  no  instruction  is  given  in  any  branch  of  mathe- 
matical, physical,  metaphysical,  or  moral  science,  nor  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Christianity."  llien  follows  a  discussion  on  the  system  of 
fagging,  leading  us — as  this  is  a  biography  of  Gladstone — ^to  darkly 
Bormise  that  he  may  have  done  a  good  deal  of  it.  Then  we  are  led 
back  to  Eton  to  hear  that  ''many  of  the  finest  men  of  the  century 
have  been  educated  there,"  yet  that  "  perhaps  they  can  not  be  le- 
gitimately claimed  as  the  product  of  Eton  "  ;  and  that  "  the  curricu- 
lum is  still  strictly  classical,  though  some  secondary  subjects  such 
as  French,  German,  and  mathematics  are  taught."  Here  are  a  style 
and  a  notion  of  things  almost  as  wonderful  as  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson, 
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or  Edward  Dicey,  or  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  could  afford  I 
exception  of  such  heavy  gambolinge  amoDg  facts  utd  dednctK 
the  work  plods  on  with  a  trudging  gait  through  a  mass  of  mat« 
good,  varied,  and  sufficient  for  a  work  worthy  of  the  timely  the 
The  first  chapter,  upon  Mr.  Gladetone's  ancestry,  and  the  thirtce 
npon  his  "  Homeric  Stadies,"  are  very  intereeting  and  fairly  ^ 
written,  bat  the  book  in  the  main  is  a  Gummary  of  England's  fon 
and  domestic  policy,  the  budgets  and  Parliamentary  and  conntr; 
dresses  from  1841  to  1871),  and  thig  tedionsnesa  is  unrelieved  by 
skill  in  condensation  or  arrangement,  or  by  any  interesting  de< 
tions.    Over  a  hundred  pages,  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  whole  m 
are  occupied  with  the  elaborate  financial  report,  whereas  the  twe 
siith  chapter  of  nine  pages,  reviewing  Mr.  Gladstone^  finaneial  po 
contains  all  that  is  essential  to  a  fair  understanding  of  his  inui 
financial  improvements.     The  chapter  on  the  Eastern  Quescit 
extremely  superficial,  and  shows  the  anthor  to  be  at  thia  poll 
elsewhere  in  the  work,  ovo-rwhelmed  with  theme  and  materisla 
which  he  is  entirely  unqualified  to  cope.     The  book  is  a  tribn 
Gladstone.     So  was  the  gold  wreath  of  Tomerelli  a  tribute  to 
raeli  I     If  we  have  spoken  with  severity,  it  is  because  the  U<m1' 
of  the  last  chapter  has  shown  us  that  wc  might  have  been  S] 
the  keen  dissatisfaction  which  any  good  judge  of  English  a 
must  feel  with  the  book  as  a  whole,  whether  considered  »»  hit 
biography,  or  polemics.     lie  who,  nndertaking  a  subject  of 
imminent  interest  and  importance,  could  write-  the  last  eha|)( 
this  book  so  incomparably  better  than  all  the  rest,  waa  DBde 
moat  imperative  obligation  to  re^t  any  and  all  pressure  wU(d> 
lead  to  the  production  of  so  hurried,  undiscriminating,  and  B 
compilation  concerning  a  man  described  in  Reid's  celebrat 
net  Portraits  "as  "a  mixture  of  Cromwell  .ind  GambetUt*! 


>rat^ 
ttttH 
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In  "Lamartino  and  his  Friends,"  published  in  Fnaci^  ■ 
and  jui^t  now  excellently  translated  into  English  by  Hin  Oj| 
Paris,  no  really  new  light  is  thrown  upon  LamartJne's  well<l 
public  career.  But  the  author,  Henri  de  Lacret-elk',  himself  t 
elist,  a  poet  of  fine  quality,  the  disciple  and  life-long  closo  frii 
the  great  Frenchman,  givea  ns  what  is  of  deep  intentit  and  vj 
pietare  of  Lamartine  at  home  among  his  friends,  hi-t  Tinryar 
birds,  and  his  hounds.  The  story — a  bla^i  oovel-reoder  woul 
it  beguiling — has  throughout  the  setting  of  oxqniute  Datm; 
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vmry,  a  backgroimd  of  life,  insect,  aDimal  and  hmnaD,  mnkiog  a  kind 
of  Bubdaed  orchestratiou,  and  in  the  midst  is  Lamartine,  alwafs  in 
eottre  hiu-monj  with  this  bncolic  beauty  and  retirement.  LacrelwUe 
WW  a  Utile  boy  when  be  first  saw  Lamartine,  who  was  aittiog  under 
a  tree  "  in  the  garden  at  Bel-Air,"  talking  with  the  elder  Lacretelle. 
TbeBby  boy  peeped  at  his  hero  tbrongb  the  slats  of  the  blinds  in 
hia  mother's  room,  and  saw  Lamartine  gently  fondling  his  (^ey< 
hound,  and  then  heard  himself  kiodly  spoken  of  between  the  two 
eldera.  In  his  account  of  their  long  association  in  after-years,  La- 
oret«lle  makes  no  retouchings  of  this  fir^t  impression  which  take 
from  Lamartine  this  lovable  character  of  the  great,  simple,  gifted 
diild,  most  at  home,  as  children  always  are,  in  the  open  air.  Indeed, 
Idutretelle  claims  for  him  that  he  had  no  pride  ;  that  anything  rcaem- 
Uiog  arrogance  or  conceit  was  only  apparent  when  in  any  sense  he 
stood  for  others.     When  reproached  by  Lacretelle  on  one  oocasion, 

for  his  rudeness  to  "  X ,"  •'  I  do  not  belong  to  myself,"  said 

Lamartine.     "If  X had  dined  with  me,  all  Europe  would  have 

■aid  that  I  accepted  the  ministry.     But  I  really  like  X ;  let  us 

go  and  sec  him."  Again,  when,  after  the  failure  of  the  Republio, 
the  Empire  would  have  paid  his  debts,  Lamartine,  in  spite  of  his 
terrible  embarrassments,  steadfastly  refused,  on  the  ground  that  in 
him  the  Republio  should  not  lie  down  and  lick  the  hand  of  the 
Empire.  One  thing  that  impresses  us  at  every  stage  in  Lacrctetle's 
•tory  is  the  great  and  moat  rare  good  fortune  Lamartine  had  in  a 
home  circle  of  friendji  who  made  instant  part  in  all  his  moods,  so 
that  he  conid  express  the  very  flush  and  freshness  of  Ms  thought, 
the  sudden  dominance  of  emotion,  or  yield  to  the  most  inexplicable 
caprice,  without  missiug  the  sympathy  or  the  understanding  of  his 
friends.  Uc  had  that  harmony  in  surroundings  and  association 
which  Madame  de  Stai^l  speaks  of  so  movingly  in  "  Corinne  "  as  be- 
ing absolutely  essential  to  a  happy  and  true  development  of  genius. 
His  English  wife,  with  her  talents,  intelligence,  and  relinement,  made 
as  admirable  companion  and  a  versatile  helper  for  Lamartine.  Her 
patience,  energy,  modesty,  and  devotion  appear  to  have  had  a  cer- 
tain both  inspiring  and  concentratire  effect  upon  Lamartine'a  errant 
duusGteristice,  which  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  a  marriage 
relation  less  peaceful  and  firm. 

There  was  a  lovable  greatness  of  mind  about  Lamartine  which 
nude  him  willingly  considerate  of  all  shades  of  opinion  ;  and  to  the 
tnths  of  other  people,  however  opposed  to  that  wliich  was  truth  to 
him,  and  however  severe  in  their  bearing  upon  himself  or  his  work. 
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he  listened  with  amiable  patience,  and  with  a  dactility  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  his  literary  work  amounting  almost  to  weakness,  since  h 
sometimes  led  him  to  alter  what  Ehould  hare  remained  unlottcbed. 
This  trait  alone  must  have  been  safficient  to  give  him  an  immeasn- 
rable  personal  effect,  m  the  moat  sensitive  amour  propre  needed  no 
bnckler  against  him,  nor  needed  to  provide  iiim  with  one.  It  made 
it  possible  for  all,  who  had  the  insight  to  be  bo,  to  be  quite  (rank 
with  him.  On  one  occasion  Ducaing  met  Madame  LamartiDe  leav- 
ing her  hneband'fl  study  in  tears.  After  listening  to  Lamartioe^ 
exclamations  of  flippant  disparagement  and  ungracious  prsuse  of  his 
wife,  Ducuing  said,  "  I  do  not  know  what  the  question  waa.  but 
Madame  Lamartine  has  cried,  and  I  am  sure  you  were  in  the  wrong." 
"Come  and  dine  with  us  this  evening,"  was  Lamartine's  gentle 
and  sole  reply.  Dncuing  came,  and  found  husband  and  wife  in  per- 
fect harmony.  At  one  of  lamartine's  breakfasts  Lacret«llc  pht 
alluded  with  animated  bitterness  "to  the  Vandal  who,  in  1810,  had 
sold  the  grand  old  stones  (the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Clnny)  which 
even  the  Revolution  had  respected."  An  embarrassment  fell  upon 
the  little  group  at  table,  showing  itself  in  whispers  among  the  young 
ladies,  smiles  between  the  servants,  and  the  lower  drooping  of  the 
head  of  a  venerable  *ner&  over  his  plate. 

Liimartine,  whose  habit  was  never  to  interrupt,  broke  into  thi« 
eloquent  philippic  with  unwonted  dash,  telling  admirably  the  storj 
of  a  visit  he  had  once  made  in  company  with  a  Roman  prince  and 
his  nieces  to  a  monastery.  The  father-porter  would  not  admit  the 
nieces;  "his  house  was  holy — nothing  unclean  conld  enter  there." 
So  the  nncleanness,  in  the  shape  of  laughing,  dark-eyed,  high-bom 
beauties,  sat  down  on  the  onlaide  steps  till  the  gentlemen  ahonld 
come  out.  Within,  Lamartine  saw  a  young  man  writing  upon  Uw 
inspiring  theme  of  priestly  celibacy.  The  young  monk  roUetl  np 
Ms  mannscript  and  became  their  escort,  and  at  the  outer  port^ 
came  unexpectingly  upon  the  pretty  young  oountesaea  1  They 
viciously  poured  out  upon  him  the  whole  battery  of  bltuhes,  vmiles, 
gmciouB  speeches,  and  coquettish  glances,  and,  as  he  retired  in  violMit 
discomfiture,  "  fragments  of  paper  were  falling  behind  him  on  Um 
tiles — he  was  tearing  to  pieces  his  panegyric  on  celibacy  I  "  After 
breakfast,  Lacretelle  fiire  asked  Lamartine  why,  even  if  it  tisd  hcea 
ill-timed,  he  had  not  allowed  him  to  finish  what  he  had  begun. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  friend,"  eatd  IjamartJa^ 
pomting  to  the  old  cur&,  telling  his  breviary,  "hn^  thtn  u  tbt 
destroyer  of  Clony  I " 
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With  snch  delicate,  ready,  witful  adroitneBS,  we  have  the  con- 
trast of  the  tender  bat  oddly  asinine  performance  of  Lamartine's 
taking  his  wife  and  friends  upon  a  long  ride  to  dine  under  the 
willows  in  front  of  the  farmhouse  of  Ch&teau-TierSy  there  to  be 
waited  on  by  the  Janette  of  his  '^  M^moireSy"  now  no  longer  the 
little  maid  whom  he  used  to  meet  and  make  IbVe  to  in  the  meadows 
at  Milly,  but  a  handsome  gray-haired  woman  of  fifty  years,  a  farm- 
er's wife  and  the  mother  of  six  fine  sons  ;  who  nevertheless,  as  she 
recognizes  her  childhood's  lover,  has  enough  of  sentiment  left  to 
blush  and  say  oracularly,  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  the  mignonette 
has  faded." 

It  is  hardly  wonderful  that  Madame  Lamartine  should  say,  mean- 
ing perhaps  very  much  :  '^Let  us  go  and  see  the  ruins.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  seen  here."  Thereafter,  Lamartine,  with  an 
ostrich-like  notion  of  secrecy,  takes  out  of  the  cart  a  bag  of  money, 
which  every  one  is  aware  he  had  brought,  and  gives  it  to  Janette 
to  buy  the  conscription  of  her  son,  charging  her  to  keep  the  matter 
secret  from  all,  especially  from  Madame  Lamartine  I  As  we  have 
seen,  Lamartine  told  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  admirably.  Here 
is  one  of  special  interest,  as  Lacretelle  repeats  it :  ^'  We  were  walk- 
ing in  one  of  the  little  streets  now  obliterated,  leading  from  the 
H6tel-de-Ville  to  Palais  Royale.  '  Look  down  that  passage,'  said 
Lamartine  ;  ^  I  have  witnessed  an  almost  incredible  scene  there.  I 
frill  t«ll  it  to  you  alone,  but  after  I  am  dead  you  may  publish  it,  for 
it  is  historical  I  would  never  have  spoken  of  it  if  Sainte-Beuve 
had  not  attached  himself  to  the  Empire,  and  if  he  did  not  insult  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  every  day.  Remember  this.  It  was  in  the 
first  days  of  March,  1848,  when  I  was  drinking  in  great  draughts  of 
popularity,  having  just  escaped  the  draught  of  hemlock.  I  was 
walking  down  the  square.  Everybody  recognized  me,  saluted  and 
followed  me.  Sainte-Beuve  was  passing,  and,  putting  himself  in 
front  of  the  procession,  took  my  arm.  He  was  suspected  of  cleri- 
calism then,  though,  not  long  after,  he  went  over  to  atheism.  His 
monkish  face  displeased  the  crowd.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
heard  the  murmurs  or  imagined  them.  He  dragged  me  along. 
Night  was  falling.  He  pushed  me  into  that  passage  to  hide  him- 
self. The  people  outside  were  crying  *  Vive  Lamartine  ! '  and  *  Vive 
la  R^publique ! '  but  there  were  no  menaces.  Then  I  had  the  most 
lamentable  spectacle.  Sainte-Beuve,  crazy  with  fear,  almost  knelt 
to  me,  crying :  '  Save  me  !  You  have  made  them  lay  down  their 
arms ! '    Yes,  I  have  seen  that  grace  of  mind,  that  elegance  of  style. 
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that  AtheniaQ  purist,  kuevling  on  these  Blim}'  pavi 
Delorme  has  kksed  my  hands  ! " 

Lamartine'B  spontaneous  expressionB  were  epigrams.  In  aan 
to  a  friendly  expostulation  about  his  eztravagaQt  outlay  for  fecll 
tisemente,  he  eiclaimed;  "What  would  you  have  me  dot  C 
himself  needs  some  one  to  ring  the  bells  for  him  1 "  He  wrote  to 
great  friend,  Dr.  Faecal,  who  was  ill,  "Come  and  die  at  U 
ceaux  1 "  How  could  love  say  more  or  say  less  ?  He  diAraeteri 
the  seventeenth  century  a»  ao  "  interregnum  of  God.  God  ff 
at  that  time  only  throagh  two  men,  Kousseaa  and  Yoltairo.  ' 
devil  reigned.     Lucifer  wae  Secretary  of  State." 

Of  Louis  Blanc,  Lamartine  said  :  "  I  have  never  found  a  (f 
of  ashes  on  the  hearth  of  that  sympathetic  eoul.  None  of 
friends  have  aided  me  more  than  he  in  the  abolition  of  capital  j 
ishment.  Every  word  that  he  uttered  was  baptized  in  coange 
conviction." 

In  his  talks  with  Lacretelle  we  find  many  of  the  parado] 
subtilties  which  account  for  appreciations  of  bim  very  diffe 
from  Lacretelle's.  "  I  admire  him  and  consider  him  a  force  in 
democracy,"  said  Lamartiue  of  M.  Ledru-RoUin,  "  but  aij  syi 
thies  are  not  with  the  radicals.  I  do  not  want  always  to  go  U 
root  of  the  matter  and  hinder  the  flowering." 

When  Lacretelle  asked  Lamartine  how  he  came  to  leave  li 
ture  for  politics,  when  he  could  not  know  that  he  would  saa 
and  might  therefore  have  lost  in  both,  Lamartine  silently  led  L 
telle — they  were  walking — to  where  the  peasants  were  chopjun; 
beautiful  trees  from  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Knowing  how  < 
ly  Lamartine  must  feel  this  sight,  the  peasants  pretended  iio 
notice  him ;  but,  when  he  had  passed,  they  drew  their  pipes 
their  mouths,  and  cried,  "Vive  la  R^publique  1 "  "Now,"  sait 
martine,  with  a  smile — "  now  you  see  why  I  have  gone  into  poUl 

Of  "  Les  Oirondins "  Lacretelle  says  :  "  I  might  aliOOM  i 
saw  Lamartine  write  it.  He  was  preparing  for  tiie  work,  l>y 
ing  the  country  and  the  houses  he  was  to  depict ;  ooUectiug  ( 
him  the  survivors  of  that  great  epoch,  as  well  as  the  letters  and 
temporaneous  newspapers.  He  went  to  the  house  of  Madame  Ko 
near  Ville-Franche  ;  to  that  of  Charlotte  Corday's  aunt,  in  Not 
dy  ;  to  the  cellars  of  Marat,  and  to  Robespierre's  apartmeote  Id 
Sdnt-HoQorS,  Paris.  He  conversed  with  Dauton'.i  tridow.^^ 
old  fi'iend  of  Fouqnier-Tinville — for  he  bad  a  few — oan^H 
Home  information  in  regard  to  the  proeurcur  of  the  |^H 
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I  it  vas  of  this  work  that  M.  Ledru-RoUin  exclaimed,  "The 
grestett  serrice  that  Lamartine  has  rendered  to  the  publi(i  U,  that 
one  can  now  discuss  Robespierre  without  being  taken  for  an  antbro* 
pophagos 1 " 

Debt  was  an  element  from  which  neither  friendship  nor  money 
eonld  eitricate  Lamartine.  His  notions  of  financial  management 
kept  bim  in  a  pitiable  snarl  of  small  and  great  torments.  He  bought 
off  intniderx  with  magnificent  sums.  He  bought  immense  quantt- 
ti««  of  wine  on  credit,  and  sold  it  at  a  loss  for  the  sake  of  the  ready 
money,  the  mere  sight  of  which  turned  the  wine  creditors  into  com- 
fortably vagne  specters.  Yet,  when  a  national  subscription  wu 
Bnggested — "  1 1 "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  hold  out  my  bat  for  pennies  ?  I 
would  shoot  myself  first ! " 

The  cession  to  him,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  of  a  quarter  of 
the  proTiBce  beyond  Syria,  by  the  Sultan,  in  token  of  Turkish  grati- 
tude for  what  he  had  said  and  written  of  lalamism,  though  it  seemed 
s  golden  road  out  of  all  difScnlty,  sank,  tlirougb  Lamartine's  genius 
for  mismanagement,  into  a  comparative  bagaUUe. 

Madame  de  Lamartine's  rccepEione  at  Saint-Point,  Monoeaox, 
and  Paris  meant,  of  course,  the  gathering  of  the  greatest  men  and 
women  of  the  time — especially  the  receptions  in  Paris,  Thither 
came  Montalembert,  Edgar  Quinet,  and  Michelet ;  loud-voiced  Ma- 
dame Sophie  Gay  and  her  beautiful,  brilliant  daughter,  Madame 
£mile  de  Girardin  ;  M.  Circotut,  of  whom  Lamartine  said,  "He  is 
U  Alexandrine  library — I  spend  my  life  in  studying  his  shelves 
and  trying  to  decipher  his  papyrus";  £milo  Deschamps,  who 
ihared  with  Balsac,  Bt^ranger,  Latnennais,  and  Dumas,  the  honor 
of  being  shut  out  of  the  Academy,  The  fluctuations  in  the  politi- 
cal moods  of  the  actors  in  these  scenes  are  as  clearly  and  deli- 
cately rendered  as  the  rest.  The  characterization  of  Lf on  Brays 
d'Ouilly  is  very  carefnl,  and  throws  a  charming  light  upon  him  and 
Upon  Lamartine  in  their  singular  association.  These  receptions 
covered  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  As  after  the  monarchy  the  re- 
pnblic,  BO  after  the  nobles  the  people  :  patrician,  political,  artistic, 
and  plebeian  Europe  thronged  these  historic  rooms.  But  once 
the  grand  receptions  over,  and  the  great  ones  of  the  social  and 
political  world  gone,  Lamartine,  at  home  again  at  Saint^Point  or 
Moneeaux,  became  the  most  simple  and  companionable  of  beingfl, 
rising  early  to  write  his  poems,  with  his  birds  and  dogs  around  him. 
His  mnse  bad  robust  nerves  :  the  naore  noise  and  clatter,  the  faster 
and  smoother  the  verses  grew.     After  breakfast,  off  with  bis  friends 
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fur  a  ramble,  full  of  happy  talk,  of  thoughts  large,  bumorou?,  p'lA 
gracious  ;  after  tea,  keeping-  himself  awake  by  "  chasing  the  do 
through  the  rooms,  searching  for  cigars  in  mysterious  closets  wh( 
there  were  valuable  bank-notes,  pages  of  poetry  still  more  valaab 
tobacco  and  Windsor  soap,  all  heaped  together  in  delightful  con) 
aion";  and  at  last,  Tfith  the  letters  of  Madame  deS^vlgne  or  Yoltai 
going  away  to  his  chamber,  "  candle  in  hand  and  followed  by  ! 
white  bound,"  the  rest  soon  going  to  bed  also  with  dripping  cand 
and  laughing  "  Good-nights,"  "  proud  in  the  consciousness  that  soi 
thing  historical  and  beautiful  was  being  prepared  in  the  house* 
this  is  the  Lamartine  which  Lnoretelle'a  loving  and  honorable  H 
ute  leaves  with  us — a  memorable  guest.  \ 

-  Qvwi 
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POPULAR  FALLACIES  ABOUT  RUSSU. 


The  tendency  of  newspaper  correspondence  and  magazine  articles 
has  been  to  create  the  impression  that  the  Russian  Empire  is  filled 
with  seeds  of  disorder  threatening  insurrection  and  even  reyolu- 
tion,  unless  immediate  changes  are  made  in  its  goyemment  to  meet 
what  are  called  the  demands  of  the  people.  This  literature  is  in 
the  main  of  English  origin,  and  is  the  offspring  of  that  prejudice  and 
hostility  against  Russia  which,  with  few  interruptions,  have  been  ac- 
tive in  England  for  the  last  hundred  jesx^t^'^fhej  originated  indeed 
during  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Cathariife  IL,  who  with  all  her  faults 
— and  they  were  few  compared  with  those  attributed  to  her — ^was 
the  greatest  and  wisest  female  ruler  who  ever  lived  ;  and,  singularly 
enough,  this  hostility  and  prejudice  arose  from  her  refusal,  while  we 
were  struggling  for  independence,  to  aid  Great  Britain  in  her  con- 
test with  France  and  Spain ;  or  to  effect  for  a  bribe  a  European 
peace,  that  England,  relieved  from  her  Continental  antagonists, 
might  hurl  upon  our  forefathers  force  enough  to  suppress  their  re- 
bellion. From  thence  onward,  Russia,  her  people  and  govern- 
ments, have  been  through  good  and  through  evil  report  friends  of 
this  country,  not  failing  to  stand  forth  as  such  at  a  time  when  no 
other  government  in  Europe  would  have  mourned  the  dismember- 
ment and  consequent  destruction  of  the  Great  Republic.  We 
should  not  forget  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  is  charged  with 
80  oppressing  his  own  people  as  to  justify  the  murders  and  outrages 
voi^  czxx. — ^NO.  283,  35 
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committed  and  threatened  by  the  Nihilists,  is  the  same  b 
Cbrietian  monarch  who  in  1861,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  I 
liberated  Bome  forty-two  millions  of  serfs — a  grand  achievem 
liberty  so  coodncted  ihroughoat  his  vast  empire  that  not  a 
blood  was  shed  in  itu  accomplishment.  We  should  remembt 
that  in  1861  when  Southern  cannon  echoed  their  thunders  i 
rope,  and  rulers  there  willingly  believed  them  signal-n 
dying  nation,  he,  with  an  earnest  sympathy  entitling  him  ( 
lasting  gratitude,  and  with  a  comprehensive  appreciation  4 
value  of  our  perpetual  union,  instructed  his  chancellor,  Prino^ 
tchakoff,  to  declare  to  us  "  the  deep  interest  with  which  the  Eid 
was  observing  the  development  of  a  crisis  which  puts  in  qqi 
the  prosperity  and  even  the  existence  of  the  Uniou"  ;  thu 
more  than  eighty  years  that  it  has  existed  the  American  | 
owes  its  independence,  its  towering  rise,  and  its  progress,  1i 
concord  of  its  members,  consecrated  under  the  auspices  of  itfl 
trious  founder  by  institutions  which  have  been  able  to  reoj 
union  with  liberty.  This  union  has  been  fruitfnl ;  it  has  extt 
to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  prosperity  without  example  1 
annals  of  history.  It  would  be  deplorable  that,  after  so  cond 
w  pa  experience,  the  United  States  should  be  hurried  into  a  t 
I  of  the  solemn  compact  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  made  up 
power.  .  .  . 

"  In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  their  constitutions  and  of  thi 
terests,  and  perhaps  even  because  of  this  diversity,  Provi 
seems  to  urge  them  to  draw  closer  the  traditional  bond  wh 
the  basis  and  the  very  condition  of  their  political  existeno 
any  event,  the  sacrifices  which  they  might  impose  upon  them 
to  maintain  it  are  beyond  comparison  with  those  which  disso 
would  bring  after  it.  United  they  perfect  themselves — is 
they  are  paralyzed.  .  .  . 

"  This  union  is  not  simply  in  our  eyes  an  clement  essent 
the  universal  political  equilibrium.  It  constitutes,  besides,  a  r 
to  which  our  august  master  and  all  Russia  have  pledged  tb< 
friendly  interest ;  for  the  two  countries,  placed  at  the  extre 
of  the  two  worlds,  both  in  the  ascending  period  of  their  de 
ment,  appear  called  to  a  natural  community  of  Interests  t 
sympathies,  of  which  they  have  already  given  mutual  pro 
each  other." 

And  this  commnnication,  so  full  of  sympathy,  bo  fiu^;est 
aid,  closes  with  the  assurance  that,  "  in  every  event,  the  An 
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nation  may  count  apon  the  most  cordial  sympathy,  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor,  daring  the  important  crisis  which  it  is  passing  through 
at  present." 

A  ruler  who  could,  in  the  face  of  monarchical  Europe,  praise 
republican  institutions  in  terms  so  exalted,  and  who  so  plainly  saw 
their  value  in  developing  the  resources,  wealth,  and  happiness  of  a 
nation,  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  own  people,  nor 
disposed  to  refuse  them  such  political  advantages  and  libend  insti- 
tutions as  they  are  able  to  appreciate  and  enjoy.  It  is,  therefore, 
but  just  toward  him  and  his  Government  to  assume  that,  so  soon  as 
the  Russian  people — ^the  mass  of  whom  were  so  lately  serfs — are 
capable  of  exercising  that  political  liberty  which  a  representative 
government  involves,  they  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  it.  Indeed, 
I  have  the  highest  authority  for  saying  that  such  is  tibe  purpose  of 
the  Imperial  Gk>vemment,  and  that,  for  some  time  past,  it  has  been 
earnestly  considering  a  plan  by  which,  in  anticipation  of  a  more 
general  basis  of  representation,  a  partial  one  may  be  adopted  by 
which  the  great  interests  of  all  portions  of  the  empire  can  be  repre- 
sented at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  not  surprising  that  even  the  highest 
and  most  humane  intelligence  should  doubt  the  wisdom  of  confer-  - 
ring  upon  serfs  so  lately  liberated  the  right  to  choose  representatives 
to  assist  in  the  government  of  a  great  empire.  Nor  do  they  desire 
it.  The  assassins  who  have  lately  signalized  their  unfitness  for 
liberty,  or  even  to  live  except  among  savages  and  outlaws,  do  not 
belong  to  the  liberated  class,  or  indeed  to  any  one  of  the  industrial 
classes  of  Russia.  They  are  few  in  number,  having  no  organization 
except  for  purposes  of  outrage  and  murder  ;  no  plan  to  change  or 
reform  the  Government ;  no  theory  except  to  destroy,  and  to  live 
without  labor  upon  the  plunder  of  others.  Nihilism  is  a  doctrine  at 
which  even  the  Kearneys,  the  Socialists,  the  Communists  shudder. 
It  proposes  the  destruction  of  all  that  holds  even  the  vilest  society 
together.  Its  first  mission  is  declared  by  its  founder  to  be  to  destroy 
the  **  lie,"  and  "  the  first  lie  is  God.  When  we  are  rid  of  this,"  says 
the  loathsome  missionary,  ^'and  are  convinced  that  our  existence 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  world  is  due  to  the  conglomeration  of 
atoms  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  gravity,  then  and  then  only 
shaU  we  have  accomplished  the  first  step  toward  liberty,  and  will 
experience  less  difficulty  in  ridding,  the  mind  of  the  second  lie, 
which  is  right,  invented  by  mighty  which  makes  and  unmakes  laws." 
And  he  declares  that  ^'  when  our  minds  are  freed  from  the  fear  of  a 
God,  and  from  that  childish  respect  for  the  fiction  of  right,  all  the 


remainlDg  chains  which  bind  as,  and  ichich  are  called  science,  H 
nation,  property,  marriage,  morality,  and  justice,  wiU  snap  a 
like  threads." 

Snch  is  the  doctrine  of  the  wretches  who  have  attracted  & 
attention  by  their  murders  and  attempts  at  murder,  and  who  am 
the  ignorant  and  the  perverted  have  even  secured  sympathy,  a 
the  notion  that  they  were  oppressed,  and  were  engaged  in  ■ 
work  of  political  reform.  J 

A  little  reflection  should  convince  persons  of  ordioary  id 
gence  that  they  intend  no  Tefonn.  I  have  stated  their  purpof 
destroy,  to  extirpate  all  religioua  belief,  all  law  and  its  adminfi 
tion,  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  everything  which  the  i 
enlightened  of  our  race  have  been  tanght  to  respect  and  to  j 
When  this  is  accomplished  what  will  Nihilism  give  instead  ?  j 
does  it  promise  ?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  bnt  thb  :  that  4 
all  of  belief,  all  of  law,  of  order,  of  institutions  which  we  have  Q 
ited  from  the  past  shall  be  destroyed,  blotted  out  so  that  eTerj 
man  being  shall  be  upon  an  equality,  but  without  protection  oj 
or  magistrate,  and  therefore  the  weak  at  the  mercy  of  the  s| 
and  brutal,  that  miff  At  which  the  hideous  throng  of  those  who  i^ 
create  this  pandemonium  may  see  fit  to  esercise  is  to  be  empl 
by  the  majority  in  number,  to  establish  such  a  government  as 
repudiate  God  and  marriage,  the  right  of  property,  and  of  all 
except  the  privilege  of  living  at  the  mercy  of  the  loathsome  ■ 
who  are  then  to  assume  control. 

I  need  not  say  to  those  who  know  anything  of  the  charact 
the  Russian  peasant,  of  his  respect  for  law,  hia  veneration  fo: 
church,  his  devotion  to  God,  that  he  abhors  the  Nihilists, 
doctrines  and  purposes  ;  and,  among  those  who  have  been  am 
and  tried,  he  has  rarely  been  found.  Nor  have  outrages  been  : 
gated  or  committed  by  the  laboring  or  industrial  classes,  but  ua 
by  half -educated,  excitable  students,  who,  although  educate 
slight  expense  except  that  borne  by  the  Government,  become  i 
tient  of  religious  teaching,  and  of  all  wholesome  control ;  and 
few  desperate  characters  who  skulk  from  the  police,  poison  the  n 
of  those  capable  of  being  captivated  by  pernicious  doctrines 
finally  lead  them  to  attempt  the  most  terrible  crimes.  These  wr 
ea  are  sometimes  aided  by  women  paraded  as  belonging  to  rea 
able  families  and  even  to  the  nobility,  but  who  are  usually  of  a 
to  whom  the  doors  of  decent  houses  are  never  opened.  It  is 
cult  to  understand  how  such  persons  can  be  regarded  as  refon 
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They  do  not  in  Russia  represent  the  property,  intelligence,  or  the 
indostry  of  its  people,  and  those  who  have  studied  their  career  must 
have  observed  that  they  have  never  proposed  definite  reforms,  nor 
indeed  any  changes  which  did  not  strike  at  the  very  foundations  of 
society  and  government.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  assumed  by  por- 
tions of  the  English  press,  and  sometimes  by  our  own,  and  is  now 
believed  by  many  in  this  country,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Nihilists  to 
murder  and  destroy  are  to  obtain  relief  from  an  oppressive  govern- 
ment, and  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Russia  is  subjected, 
by  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  a  despotic,  cruel,  and  irresponsible 
authority,  to  great  and  almost  unendurable  hardship  and  suffering. 
Persons  thus  believing  assign  to  the  Nihilists  and  to  their  assassina- 
tions a  national  and  even  patriotic  purpose,  an&  are  inclined  for  that 
reason  to  justify  the  most  atrocious  means  for  the  end  supposed  to 
be  sought.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Nihilists  to  create  this  impression, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  portion  of  the  English  press  not  unwilling  to 
circulate  statements  calculated  to  injure  the  Russian  Grovemment 
and  nation  in  the  esteem  of  the  world,  this  end  has  been  to  some 
extent  attained — a  result  which  would  be  of  less  consequence  if  the 
impression  had  not  penetrated  the  minds  of  our  own  citizens — greatly 
to  the  injustice  of  a  Government  whose  rule  at  home  and  influence 
abroad  have  long  been  marked  by  wise  and  honorable  statesmanship, 
and  generally  by  an  enlarged  benevolence,  especially  toward  the 
oppressed  Christian  populations  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  perhaps  remarkable  that  England  should  regard  Rus- 
sia with  distrust  and  dislike.  She  believes  it  has  long  been  the 
imperial  purpose  to  occupy  India.  Wise  and  liberal  English  states- 
men do  not,  I  think,  share  this  apprehension,  nor  do  those  who 
have  means  of  learning  the  real  purposes  of  the  Russian  Emperor. 
He  would  fail  to  find  in  India  that  source  of  revenue  which,  under 
the  most  grinding  and  oppressive  taxation  ever  adopted,  except 
perhaps  in  Egypt,  enables  the  British  Government  to  draw  annu- 
ally from  a  starving  population  some  sixty-five  millions  sterling, 
more  than  eighteen  millions  of  which  is  expended  in  EIngland  for 
the  administration  there  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  in  paying 
pensions,  annuities,  interest,  etc.  This  vast  revenue  has  been  ob- 
tained, among  other  sources,  by  a  tax  of  between  six  and  seven 
millions  sterling — some  thirty-three  million  dollars — upon  salt,  an 
article  of  prime  necessity  for  both  poor  and  rich  in  a  hot  climate, 
and  by  a  tax  upon  such  incomes  as  amount  to  seventy-five  cents 
per  week.    The  Gk>vemment  which  rules  this  people  of  one  hun- 
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dred  and  eighty  or  ninety  millions  by  a  viceroy  and  hie  ( 
without  the  least  native  representation,  has  found  it  Dccessa 
employ  an  army  at  an  annual  expense  to  the  raled  of  from 
teen  to  more  than  twenty-five  millions  sterling — a  sum  i 
of  the  coHt  of  the  entire  military  establishment  of  Russia, 
numerous  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  ISritisb  Empire,  ] 
excepted,  are  governed  at  an  aggregate  cost  somewhat  exw 
the  revenues  received  ;  but  the  unhappy  and  famine -stricken  po 
lations  of  that  country  contribute  by  taxation  largely  to  the  natio 
and  individual  incomes  of  the  English  people,  who,  by  supei 
strength  and  military  resources,  maintain  in  poverty  and  wretcl 
nesB  that  vast  inheritance  of  human  beings  which  Warren  Haeti 
and  others  conquered  for  England  by  an  infamy  of  cmelties  wl 
the  eloquence  of  Burke  has  made  immortal.  This  inheritance  5 
sia  does  not  covet,  nor  would  she  hold  it  by  a  taxation  which  bi 
and  bleaches  the  very  bonea  of  a  people  taught  by  their  religim 
bow  submissively  to  a  fate  which  makes  their  journey  from  the 
die  to  the  grave  a  pilgrimage  of  hopeless  toil,  suffering,  and  stal 
tion.  Not  only  does  the  tai-gatherer  seize  all  except  what  he  dt 
barely  enough  to  sustain  life,  but  the  Government  is  consW 
li  Enoreasing  the  burdens  of  ite  victims  by  enlarging  the  debt  of  Q 
*  which  from  1869  to  1878  was  increased  more  than  fifty  miM 
sterling.  TTow  the  load  of  tnxntion  i.^  to  be  bnrno  nece>^j=nrj  to  n 
increasing  interest  charged  upon  this  doonied  race  surpassed  t 
the  ingennity  of  the  late  Ministry,  for  it  was  admitted,  by  the  pi 
instruments  which  obeyed  the  nod  and  worked  the  will  of  Lord  1 
conafield  in  India,  that  every  resource  of  the  ghastly  and  swam 
millions  of  that  ancient  land  which  greed  and  avarice  coold  disci 
had  already  been  levied  upon  to  support  a  government  in  comj 
son  with  which  that  of  their  dethroned  princes  was  humane 
merciful.  Hence  the  two  or  three  millions  sterling  contributed 
Indian  taxation  and  pledged  as  a  famine  fund  were  seized  by 
fallen  Ministry  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  war  waged  to  establii 
"scientific  frontier" — a  wickedness  which,  without  accomplisl 
its  purpose,  has  dethroned  a  rightful  niler  and  destroyed  thousi 
of  his  people. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  oppressive  taxation  of  India  is  foni 
upon  the  statements  of  English  ofiicials  and  English  writers,  s 
of  whom  have  denounced  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  as  more 
tolerable  than  that  which  prevailed  before  the  atrocities  of  B 
ings  planted  a  Christian  flag  upon  pagan  soil.     The  constant 
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that  Russia  intends  to  seize  India  leads  England  to  imagine  that 
every  march  of  Russian  troops  to  a  Russian  outpost  in  Asia  is 
a  threat  to  invade  India.  It  is  an  idle  fear,  and  yet  it  is  this 
and  the  equally  groundless  apprehension  that  Russia  designs  to 
occupy  Constantinople  which  have  led  to  the  bolstering  of  Tur- 
key by  Great  Britain ;  have  made  the  massacre  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Bulgarian  and  Greek  Christians  by  the  Turks  possible ; 
and,  finally,  made  it  necessary  for  Russia,  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, single-handed,  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  thousands  of  lives 
and  ndllions  of  treasure,  to  substantially  destroy  a  power  which  for 
generations  had  been  the  scourge  and  the  curse  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  war  was  waged  for  purposes  of  con- 
quest. It  was  forced  upon  the  Emperor  by  the  religious  sentiment 
of  his  people,  long  outraged  by  atrocities  committed  upon  their. 
Christian  neighbors  the  Bulgarians  too  horrible  to  describe ;  and, 
when  war  was  finally  declared,  it  was  but  the  cry  of  the  Russian 
nation  for  vengeance  upon  great  offenders  against  the  human  race. 
And  so  impressed  were  the  English  people  by  these  horrors,  that 
their  Gk>vemment  was  compelled  to  stand  with  folded  arms  and 
witness  the  chastisement  of  its  ancient  ally,  while  the  rest  of  Europe 
looked  on  with  approval.  I  know  the  reluctance  with  which  the 
Emperor  engaged  in  this  contest,  and  have  high  authority  for  saying 
that  it  was  long  postponed,  in  the  hope  that  such  joint  action  of  the 
great  powers  would  be  taken  as  would  force  the  Turk  to  stay  his 
indiscriminate  butchery  of  women,  children,  and  unarmed  men. 
England  refused  to  unite  for  this  purpose  ;  the  Czar  declared  war, 
and  then  moved  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  race.  They 
were  finally  conquered,  and  the  flag  of  the  victors,  after  many  bat- 
tles, waved  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  These  might  have  been 
entered  without  firing  a  shot  or  the  loss  of  a  man,  but  the  Emperor, 
conscious  that  the  power  of  the  Turk  in  Europe  was  annihUated, 
stayed  the  march  of  his  columns  at  San  Stefano,  and  there  dictated 
terms  of  peace.  These  were  embodied  in  the  treaty  bearing  that 
name,  and  this  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  where  it 
underwent  many  changes,  the  purpose  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  being 
to  reduce  within  as  narrow  territorial  limits  as  possible  that  free- 
dom which  Europe  was  to  guarantee  to  the  Bulgarians ;  and  it  was 
the  boast  of  this  representative  of  a  Christian  power,  when  the 
labors  of  that  Congress  ended,  that  the  area  of  oivil  and  religious 
freedom  prescribed  by  Russia  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  by 
that  of  Berlin  been  vastly  circumscribed.     The  chief  tenderness 


I  displayed  by  Lord  Beaconafield  in 

hile  his  greatest  solicitudo  was  for  the  Turk,  wlii 
le  gates  of  the  East  againet  the  inarch  of  RuBsia. 
I  have  never  doubted  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Bea<ri 
field  would  bo  condemned  by  the  British  people,  bnt  I  had  not  a 
posed  he  would  give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  eo  until  Paj-liam 
should  approve  of  all  he  had  done,  for  I  deemed  him  too  astutt 
exchange  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  and  not  at  all  confid 
that  dramatic  displays  upon  the  vast  theatre  be  occupied  wonld 
accepted  at  the  polls  for  wise  statesmanship.  He  did  not  dii 
point  eicpoctation,  but  held  bie  Parliament  firmly  in  hand  until  it ! 
entered  its  seventh  and  last  year  of  constitntional  life  ;  and,  as  it ' 
aboat  expiring,  he  ao  dissolved  it  as  to  maintain  hia  well-earned  i 
utation  for  startling  aurprises,  for  his  purpose  was  concealed, 
only  from  his  political  antagonists,  but  from  some  of  his  infd 
followers.  If  hia  object  was  to  rout  his  adversaries,  by  a  sua 
mancDuvre,  before  they  could  unite  their  forces  for  the  fray,  ho 
been  disappointed  ;  for,  under  great,  eloquent,  and  skillful  lead 
they  were  ao  marshaled  as  to  pronounce,  by  an  overwhelming) 
jority,  a  condemnation  of  his  Ministry  as  decisive  and  witheriai 
any  ever  before  recorded  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Bri 
people.  1 

This  policy  has  imposed  heavy  burdens  upon  the  English 
lion.  A  Ifgai-y  of  troublfs,  iuvolviug  the  wisest  statesmanshij 
compose,  has  been  devolved  upon  the  new  Ministry,  and  a  loa< 
taxation,  which  no  budget  can  evade  or  conceal,  must  be  propo 
to  meet  obligations  which  the  Government  is  pledged  to  perfo 
It  will  greatly  embarrass  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  toi 
with  some  of  the  problems  they  must  solve.  Treaties  made  by  t 
predecessors  they  must  observe,  and  these,  if  faithfully  execu 
demand  great  sacrifices.  Thus,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  se 
treaty  conveying  Cyprus,  in  some  of  their  provisions,  are  not  < 
hostile  to  the  views  of  the  new  Ministry,  but  highly  detriments 
the  solid  and  permanent  interests  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  yet  tl 
provisions  must  be  executed  so  long  as  the  treaties  are  substanti 
observed  by  the  Porte.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  instance,  is  an  ear 
Christian  statesman,  who  appreciates  the  stupendous  mistake  0 
mitted  by  his  predecessors  in  forcing  at  Berlin  the  yoke  of  the  T 
upon  the  Bulgarian  Christians  after  Russia  had  removed  it  in 
field,  and  by  treaty  at  San  Stefano.  He  knows,  too,  the  grave  I 
take  committed  in  not  conciliating  that  people  instead  of  ma) 
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them  feel  that  the  Rnssians,  not  the  English,  were  their  friends, 
for  it  is  probably  their  mission  to  possess  and  hold  Constantinople 
and  the  straits  as  the  trustee  of  nations — ^a  position  no  first-rate 
power  would  be  willing  to  occupy. 

The  gratitude  the  Greeks  owe  to  Russia  is  of  much  the  same 
character,  for  they,  too,  owe  their  national  independence  substan- 
tially to  her  assistance.  British  statesmen,  at  Berlin,  might  have 
secured  the  gratitude  of  both  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  by  a  simple 
recognition  of  their  well-founded  claims  ;  but  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
unable  to  realize  that  the  Turk  was  doomed,  by  the  forces  of  a 
civilization  he  could  not  resist,  to  speedy  decay  in  Europe,  sought 
to  preserve  the  outer  shell  of  a  rotten  empire.  He  failed  to  see  that 
this  supposed  bulwark  against  the  imaginary  march  of  Russia  east- 
ward would  be  worse  than  useless  if  the  bulwark  itself  must  be 
jHTopped  and  sustained  by  the  power  of  England.  It  remains  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  liberal-minded  statesmen  he  has  called  about 
him  to  cooperate  with  the  powers  represented  at  Berlin  in  doing 
justice  to  both  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  by  yielding,  to  the  former, 
geographical  limitations  prescribed  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and,  to 
the  latter,  that  liberty  from  Turkish  oppressions — south  as  well  as 
north  of  the  Balkans — which  it  was  the  glory  of  the  representatives 
of  Christian  England  to  curtail.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  glory 
of  Prince  Gortchakoff  that  he  in  the  Congress  endeavored  to  give  the 
Bulgarians  a  territory  comprehending  their  entire  nationality,  and 
to  the  Greeks  their  enlarged  boundaries  ;  and  before  his  departure 
for  the  Congress,  when  the  question  was  suggested  whether  the 
Greeks  could  be  properly  represented  there  he  said,  if  not  repre- 
sented, they  could  surely  be  heard,  to  press  their  claims  ;  and  in  that 
connection  he  more  than  once  declared  with  emphasis,  ^  I  will  be 
the  advocate  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Congress." 

When  telegrams  were  received  announcing  that  this  aged  and 
venerated  statesman  was  sick  unto  death,  I  had  faith  that  he  would 
live  to  rejoice  with  the  Christian  world  over  the  victory  of  the  Lib- 
erals in  Great  Britain ;  and  it  would  not  much  surprise  me  should  he 
survive  long  enough  to  agree  with  their  Ministry  upon  an  Eastern 
policy  of  such  breadth  and  wisdom  as  to  remove  the  fears  which 
continually  haunt  the  English  mind  that  Russia  designs  to  invade 
India,  or  at  least  to  occupy  Constantinople.  This  accomplished, 
and  harmonious  relations  would  soon  exist  betwe^  the  peoples  of 
both  nations.  England  is  strong  enough  to  hold  her  empire  against 
all  but  the  explosion  of  internal  forces,  and  she  would  better  display 


this  strength  by  a  calm  and  unrufBed  front  than  by  a  conata 
VOU9  agitation — the  nsnal  expression  of  weakness  and  fear, 

I  have  at  greater  length  than  I  had  intended  presented  fal 
show  the  deep  interest  which  in  our  day  Russia  has  taken  in  till 
fare  of  the  suffering  Christians  of  the  TnrkiBh  Empire,  and  howj 
she  has  Bacrificed  to  promote  this  welfare.  It  may  bo  said  thj 
motive  of  the  Emperor  in  so  doing  was  to  weaken  and  finally  f 
stroy  his  ancient  enemy,  and  not  to  benefit  the  oppressed,  "s 
a  cheap  if  not  cowardly  criticism,  and  is  generally  tirged  byj 
destitute  of  the  virtues  of  generosity  and  benevolence,  who  4 
excuse  their  absence  by  denouncing  them  as  ambition  and  n,^ 
when  exercised  by  others.  | 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  sympathy  heretofore  extendpd  bj 
fiia  to  the  Greek  nation  existed  in  1778  in  the  mind  of  the  Ed 
Catharine.  The  English  Minister  then  at  her  court  was  Sir.  Q 
afterward  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  whose  grandson  edited  his  i 
and  correspondence,  to  which  I  shall  refer.  He  was  sent  to  I 
dnring  our  Revolutionary  war,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiate 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between  that  power  and  I 
Britain — one  object  being  to  secure  aid  against  France,  thaUt 
land  might  turn  a  sufficient  force  upon  her  American  coloi^ 
crush  their  rebellion.  He  struggled  long  and  earnestly  to  Mi 
plish  this  ;  and  finnlly,  when  these  efforts  failed,  ho  attompW 
means  of  a  bribe  offered  to  the  Empress  by  authority  of  his 
emment,  to  induce  her,  while  acting  as  mediatrix,  to  promote 
between  the  contending  parties — a  position  demanding  the  n 
impartiality — so  to  conclude  it  as  to  make  the  withdrawal  ( 
French  fleets  and  armies  from  the  American  colonies  a  cond 
that  Great  Britain,  thus  relieved  from  her  Continental  ontag 
Prance  and  Spain,  might  the  more  easily  reduce  her  colon 
subjection. 

Mr.  Harris  was  not  fortunate  in  his  attempt  to  accomplisl 
alliance,  and  in  Jane,  1779,  be  writes  to  bis  Government  in 
spondent  tone  : 

I  am  fnlly  Bfltisfied,  as  well  from  what  I  hear  as  from  my  own  c 
once,  that  we  have  nothing  to  expect  from  this  court  in  the  common 
of  negotiation.  The  leading  men  here  are  too  rich  for  corrnption,  toe 
strong  to  be  persuaded,  and  too  ignorant  to  listen  to  plain  truth  and  < 
tion.  .  .  .  The  present  reigning  idea — and  it  carries  away  all  olhers- 
eattthlisbing  a  new  empire  in  the  East,  at  Athens  or  Constantinople,  Tl 
press  discoursed  a  long  while  with  me  the  other  day  on  the  ancient  G 
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of  their  alacrity  and  the  saperioritj  of  their  genins,  and  the  same  character 
heing  still  extant  in  the  modem  ones,  and  of  the  possibilitj  of  their  again 
becoming  the  first  people  if  properly  assisted  and  seconded.  She  told  me  she 
talked  this  language  to  me,  as  she  knew  mj  father  was  an  admirer  of  the  Greeks, 
and  that  she  hoped  I  inherited  his  predilection.  I  mention  this,  my  lord, 
not  for  the  sake  of  repeating  with  ostentation  the  marks  of  distinction  with 
which  she  honors  me,  but  with  a  Tiew  of  hinting  to  your  lordship  that,  if  his 
Mijesty  (the  King  of  Great  Britain)  should  stand  in  indispensable  need  of 
assistance  from  this  quarter,  the  only  means  of  obtaining  it  is  by  encouraging 
this  romantic  idea.  She  is  so  warmly  bent  on  it  that  such  a  conduct  dexter- 
ously managed  would  give  us  the  firmest  hold  of  this  court :  and  as  it»  €EMev- 
tian^  ^heneter  wriowily  planned^  would  in$tantly  appear  impraetieaible^  we 
need  not  be  apprehensive  of  having  engaged  ourselves  too  far  in  an  unpleas- 
ant transaction.  Having  suggested  thus  much,  your  lordship  will  improve 
on  it  as  in  your  better  judgment  you  should  think  proper.  I  must  only  en- 
treat your  lordship  to  consider  it  as  written  in  the  greatest  confidence,  and 
submitted  as  a  proof  of  my  zeal,  not  to  be  employed  uselessly. 

It  is  not  difiicnlt  to  nnderstand  why  an  intelligent  man,  ^ving 
utterance  to  Bentiments  so  base,  should  have  been  anxioos  to  con- 
ceal them  from  all  but  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed* 
The  leading  men  were  too  rich  to  be  bribed,  and  too  obstinate  to  be 
persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Harris  ;  but  he  discovered  that 
the  Empress  was  filled  with  the  noble  desire  to  relieve  the  suffering 
Greeks  from  the  cruelties  they  had  for  generations  suffered  under 
the  rule  of  the  Turk — ^believing  that,  if  properly  assisted  and  sec- 
onded, they  would  resume  their  old  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  He  therefore  suggested  that,  should  aid  from  Russia  be- 
come indispensable,  it  might  be  obtained,  and  France  and  Spain  be 
defied  and  the  colonists  humbled,  by  humoring  this  grand  scheme 
of  Greek  emancipation  and  independence,  and  pretending  to  unite 
with  the  Empress  for  its  accomplishment ;  and  this  method  of 
securing  assistance,  he  suggested,  would  be  cheap,  for  it  would  only 
be  necessary,  when  she  should  demand  the  promised  aid  for  the 
Greeks,  to  refuse  it  upon  the  ground  that  her  purpose  was  not  only 
romantic  but  impracticable.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  insin- 
cerity has  too  frequently  marked  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  to- 
ward the  Greeks  from  that  time  to  the  present ;  and,  although  it  is 
quite  generally  assimied  that  Greek  independence  is  largely  due  to 
her  efforts,  this  is  a  grave  mistake,  for  the  Greeks  owe  this  mainly 
to  the  friendship,  services,  and  sacrifices  of  Russia.  This  can  be 
established  by  a  few  brief  statements.  In  1827,  when  Canning  was 
Prime  Minister,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Russia,  Great  Brit- 


^ 


ain,  and  France,  by  wliich  tbey  undertook  to  relieve  the  Greel 
forcB)  if  necessary,  from  the  ehocking  misgovemment  of  the  ) 
and  especially  to  prevent  a  continnance  of  outrages  which  tho 
less  Greeks  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  had  for  generations  eufl 
It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  English  Government  to  upholl 
Turk  and  resist  all  efforts  to  dismember  bis  empire,  or  rediu 
pover  ;  but  Canning  was  not  only  a  statesman  of  a  high  ordo 
full  of  love  for  bis  race  and  anxious  to  relieve  it  from  tyranny 
forme.  He  therefore  cordially  united  in  the  treaty  I  bare 
tioned,  warmly  sympathizing  with  that  oppressed  people.  13 
tunately  for  them,  Canning  died  ehortly  after  the  treaty  was  b^ 
and  was  very  soon  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  the  Dn 
Wellington,  who  almost  immediately  cast  about,  as  his  pub] 
letters  show,  for  some  pretext  on  which  to  evade  or  abandon 
sisting,  with  as  uspicion  wliich  has  become  hereditary  in  the  E( 
mind,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Russian  ruler  was,  not  to  bel 
Greeks,  but  to  aggrandize  his  empire.  In  October,  1827,  anc 
ing  Lord  Goderich's  brief  administration  which  immcdiateb 
ceded  that  of  the  Duke,  the  battle  of  Navarino  waa  fougl 
which  the  entire  fleet  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  was  destroyed  tl 
combined  fleets  of  Russia,  France,  and  England.  This  vii 
which  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  the  English,  was  the : 
of  an  engagement  brought  on  by  accident  rather  than  design 
purpose  of  the  three  admirals  commanding  the  combined  fleet 
to  induce  the  Turkish  commander,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  to  discontini 
war  of  extermination  he  had  long  conducted  against  the  Greet 
which,  by  treaty,  the  three  powers  had  engaged  to  tcrmina 
being  supposed  the  Porte  would,  without  contest,  yield  t< 
superior  force  thus  united  for  that  purpose.  It  was  undert 
however,  that  actual  force  was  not  to  be  employed  until  abso! 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  i 
article  appended  thereto.  When,  therefore,  the  combined 
entered  the  Greek  waters,  and  arrayed  themselves  in  front  c 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  ships  without  intending  an  attack,  shots 
discharged  by  the  latter,  which  soon  brought  on  a  general  en 
ment,  resulting  in  the  utter  destruction  of  their  entire  fleet, 
the  29th  of  January,  1828,  Parliament  assembled,  and  the  1 
speech,  alluding  to  this,  stated  :  "  His  Majesty  deeply  Ltmenti 
this  conflict  should  have  occurred  with  the  naval  force  of  an  ai 
ally  ;  but  be  still  entertains  the  hope  that  this  untoward  even 
not  be  followed  by  further  hostilities,"  etc.     The  use  of  thi 
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goage  gave  rise  to  a  most  violent  debate  on  the  motion  to  adopt  the 
address  from  the  throne,  in  the  coarse  of  which  the  ablest  men  on 
both  sides  participated.  It  was  denied  that  the  Turk  had  been  the 
ancient  ally  of  England  ;  and  the  language  employed  by  Mr.  Burke 
was  quoted  by  Lord  Holland  to  show  that  the  Turkish  Empire  was 
unworthy  a  place  in  the  European  system. 

*'I  have  never  before  heard  it  held  forth,'*  said  Burke,  '^that 
the  Turkish  Empire  has  ever  been  considered  as  any  part  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  They  despise  and  contemn  all  Chris- 
tian princes  as  infidels,  and  only  wish  to  subdue  and  exterminate 
them  and  their  people.  What  have  these  worse  than  savages  to 
do  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  but  to  spread  war,  destruction, 
and  pestilence  among  them  ?  The  ministers  and  the  policy  which 
shall  give  these  people  any  weight  in  Europe  will  deserve  all  the 
bans  and  curses  of  posterity.  All  that  is  holy  in  reli^on,  all 
that  is  moral  and  humane,  demands  an  abhorrence  of  everything 
which  tends  to  extend  the  power  of  that  cruel  and  wasteful  em- 
pire. Any  Christian  power  is  to  be  preferred  to  these  destructive 
savages.** 

In  the  House  of  Conmions,  Mr.  Brougham  said  that  ^'  he  wished 
at  once  to  record  his  dissent  from  that  paragraph  of  the  speech 
which  designated  the  affair  of  Navarino  as  an  occurrence  to  be 
lamented,  but  which  he  would  term  a  glorious,  brilliant,  decisive, 
and  inmiortal  achievement.  It  has  been  reserved,**  he  said, "  for  some 
of  the  men  of  these  times  to  triumph  and  to  be  afraid — ^to  conquer 
and  to  repine — to  fight  as  heroes  did  the  contest  of  freedom,  and 
still  to  tremble  like  slaves — ^to  act  gloriously  and  repine  bitterly — 
to  win  by  brave  men  the  battle  of  liberty  in  the  East,  and,  in  the 
West,  to  pluck  from  the  valiant  brow  the  laurels  which  it  had  so 
nobly  earned,  and  plant  the  cypress  in  their  stead  because  the  con- 
queror had  fought  for  religion  and  liberty.** 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  soon  after  became  Prime  Mini^ 
ter,  maintained  that  the  epithets  in  the  royal  speech  which  had 
excited  such  disapprobation  and  comment  were  in  both  instances 
fwrly  and  truly  applicable  ;  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  long 
been  an  ally  of  his  country  ;  that  the  Ottoman  power  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  and  that  its  preserva- 
tion had  been  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  an  object  not  only 
to  this  country,  but  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 

These  views  he  stubbornly  maintained  after  he  became  Prime 
SGnister,  and,  as  his  published  correspondence  shows,  resolved  not  to 
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ezecnto  tliG  treaty  entered  into  between  the  three  powers  t 
protection  of  the  oppressed  Greeks— declaring  tliat  the  purpi 
the  BusDiaD  Emperor  in  so  doing  was  not  to  benefit  that  down 
den  race,  bat  in  gome  manner  to  aggrandize  and  benefit  hio 
bow  or  in  what  respect  be  did  not  explain  ;  nor  was  it  poBsibI 
either  power  could,  in  esecnting  that  treaty,  which  did  not  sti 
for  Greek  independence,  acquire  territoiy  or  the  least  selfish  i 
tage,  ita  sole  object  being  to  compel  the  Turks  to  cease  their  i 
cres  of  a  defenseless  peo^e. 

Tliat  of  which  tlie  Empress  Catharine  talked  and  dreame 
was  unable  to  achieve,  her  grandson  Nicholas  aceomplisbed,  1 
torting  from  the  unwilling  but  conquered  Porte  recogniti 
Greek  indejienclence  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1828. 
ezhaasting  all  peaceful  meanB,  he  in  April,  1828,  declare 
against  the  Turks,  and  after  many  hard-fought  battles  their  i 
were  defeated,  and  Adrianople  was  occupied  by  Russian  d 
when  the  Sultan,  fearing  his  powerful  enemy  would  ntarcb 
Constantinople,  sued  for  peace,  which  waa  granted  npoQ  con 
that  he  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Greece  ;  ani 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  the  Greeks,  by  the  aid  of  I 
again  asaumed  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  F 
inestimable  service  the  Ennperor  required  of  them  no  compeE 
— no  advantages.  The  event  was  hailed  with  approval  by 
tions  and  governments  except  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  fp 
upon  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  was  for 
for  the  Greeks  that  Great  Britain  was  not  permitted  to  inter 
the  foi-mation  of  this  treaty,  for  they  would  not  have  beei 
fairly  treated  by  Wellington  in  1839  than  they  were  a  half-ci 
later  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  discouraged  them  from  u 
with  Russia  in  her  late  war  upon  the  Turks  by  the  promise  t 
they  remained  neutral,  their  interests  should  be  better  serve' 
they  could  be  by  joining  the  Russian  armies.  Greece  b( 
this,  and  has  since  had  abundant  cause  to  repent  her  confident 
at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Lord  Beaconsfield  strongly  oh 
even  to  recommending  Turkey  to  grant  any  definite  extenE 
Greek  boundaries ;  and,  when  against  his  opposition  these 
fixed,  he  has  ever  since  declined,  upon  difEcrent  pretexts,  t« 
with  the  powers  of  Europe  in  demanding  of  the  Sultan  perfor 
of  this  condition. 

I  now  recur  to  the  just  and  generous  conduct  displayed  t 
us  by  the  Empress  Catharine  during  our  Revolutionary  stni] 
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a  conduct  repeated  by  her  imperial  descendant,  now  npon  the 
thronCy  daring  the  dark  hours  of  our  civil  contest. 

To  resist  France,  Great  Britain  had  been  compelled  to  employ 
most  of  her  naval  and  military  power,  instead  of  turning  it  upon 
and  crushing  the  colonists.  The  war  between  these  powers  seri- 
ously disturbed  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe,  and  greatly 
interfered  with  its  commerce,  toward  which  the  armed  ships  of 
Great  Britain  adopted  an  oppressive  and  unjust  policy,  stopping, 
searching,  and  seizing  vessels,  and  claiming  the  right  to  consider  as 
contraband  of  war  some  of  the  most  important  products  of  north- 
em  Europe.  This  led  the  Empress  to  project,  about  the  close  of 
the  year  1778,  the  treaty  of  the  armed  neutrality,  designed  by  the 
states  joining  it  to  resist  the  maritime  outrages  to  which  their  com- 
merce was  thus  subjected.  The  personal  character  of  the  Empress 
was  such  as  gave  her  great  influence  over  the  northern  courts,  and 
also  that  of  Vienna ;  and,  the  attitude  of  France  being  such  as  to 
make  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  extremely  anxious  to  form 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Russia,  Mr.  Harris,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1778,  was,  as  before  stated,  especially  instructed  to  obtain  such 
a  treaty,  if  possible.  He  had  been  told  early  in  April,  1778,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  French  Court  had  agreed 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Americans,  which,  he  says, 
filled  him  with  indignation,  and  he  declared,  in  a  letter  written  in 
May  of  that  year,  that  ^^  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Versailles  from 
the  first  period  of  our  American  contest  has  been  fraught  with  du- 
plicity, baseness,  and  low  cunning  '^ ;  and  he  added :  "  I  have  en- 
deavored to  make  them  see  it  in  that  light  here,  but  have  only  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  from  the  Empress  a  civil  answer  and  lukewarm 
expressions  of  friendship.  I  wish  I  could  promise  myself  any  hopes 
of  succeeding  in  making  her  fulfill  even  these  lukewarm  expressions ; 
but  I  find  her  character  so  different  from  what  I  was  told  it  was,  and 
her  good-will  toward  us  so  changed,  that  it  will  require,  I  believe, 
my  greatest  efforts  to  prevent  her  doing  harm  instead  of  prevailing 
on  her  to  do  us  good." 

And  in  a  previous  letter,  written  in  April,  he  says,  "K  they'* 
(the  Empress  and  her  ministers)  ''  should  desert  us  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  I  fllatter  myself  no  imputation  of  neglect  will  be  laid  to  my 
chai^ge.'* 

It  was  indeed  an  hour  of  trial  for  Great  Britain.  While  en- 
deavoring to  conquer  to  absolute  subjection  her  American  colonies, 
France  had  appeared  as  their  champion,  and  England  was  thus  con- 
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front«d  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe.  To 
gate  her  colonies  was  no  easy  taak,  hut  to  do  this,  and  carry] 
European  war  of  magnitude,  would  require  the  struning  of  J 
nerve  unless  powerful  aid  could  be  secured  ;  and,  to  get  this,  ( 
Britain  was  ready  to  humble  herself  in  the  person  of  her  repri 
ative  before  the  Empress,  who  was  implored  to  enter  into  tbi 
posed  alliance.  That  accomplished.  Prance  would  be  cbeckiri 
and  to  crush  the  rebellious  Americans  would  then  be,  it  wi" 
posed,  comparatively  easy. 

About  the  middle  of  May  Mr.  Harris  writes,  "  There  is 
tion  here  to  agree  to  our  alliance  even  on  any  terms  " ;  and  he  ] 
same  month  again  writes,  "  The  friendship  of  this  country  parta] 
its  climate — a  clear,  brilliant  sky,  with  a  cold,  freezing  atmosp) 

In  November,  1778,  he  was  still  endeavoring  to  form  thb 
anoe,  and  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose  to  obtain  a  personal ; 
view  with  the  Empress  on  the  subject,  as  he  doubted  if  bis  ] 
reached  her  through  her  ministers.  This  audience  he  did  nol^ 
ever,  obtain  until  September,  1779,  when  he  urged  her  to  in 
strong  and  spirited  declaration  to  the  Courts  of  Versailles  ant 
drid — Spain  having  at  that  time  united  with  France  in  the  conj 
and  to  support  that  declaration  by  an  immediate  coosiderable 
armament.  She  declined  Ibis  proposal,  and  hinted,  says  Mr.  fi 
"nt  our  h.'.ing  nhh  to  reflorc  peace  fty  renouncing  our  stm(jgU 
the  colonies." 

This  interview  seems  to  have  discouraged  him  in  bis  effoi 
secure  the  coveted  alliance,  and  hia  failure  with  her  and  with 
who  were,  as  he  had  said,  "  too  rich  to  bo  bribed  and  too  obff 
to  be  convinced,"  seems  to  have  worked  a  change  in  his  est 
of  their  characters  and  purposes.  In  June,  1779,  he  had  pi 
the  Empress  as  a  great  adept  in  English  gardening,  and  added 
from  conversing  on  this  subject,  "  we  got  to  Blackstone,  whei 
soon  led  me  out  of  my  depth,  as  I  believe  she  would  many 
cuitor,  being  most  perfectly   mistress  of  our  laws  and   coi 

Writing  in  January,  1778,  he  says:  "Prepared  even  as 
for  the  magnificence  and  parade  of  this  court,  yet  it  excet 
everything  my  ideas  ;  to  this  is  joined  the  most  perfect  ord( 
decorum.  The  Empress  herself  unites  in  the  most  wonderful 
ner  the  talent  of  putting  those  she  honors  with  her  confida 
their  ease,  and  of  keeping  up  her  own  dignity.  Her  character  ei 
throughout  her  whole  administration,  and,  although  she  is  ri 
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obeyed,  yet  she  has  introdnced  a  lenity  in  the  mode  of  government 
to  which,  till  her  reign,  this  country  was  a  stranger." 

This  estimate,  formed  with  sufficient  deliberation,  he  afterward 
exchanged  for  one  very  discreditable  to  them  all,  when  he  discov- 
ered that  his  mission  was  profitless  and  his  efforts  to  secure  aid 
from  the  Empress  hopeless.  His  Government  was  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  project  of  the  armed  neutrality,  and  through  him  proposed  to 
the  Empress  that,  if  she  would  abandon  it,  secret  instructions  should 
be  given  to  all  British  men-of-war  not  to  stop  or  search  Russian 
vessels ;  but  she,  with  the  same  romantic  ideas  as  to  fairness  and 
justice  which  had  surprised  Mr.  Harris  when  she  spoke  of  the 
Greeks,  was  so  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty  toward  sister  nations 
who  had  trusted  her  as  their  ally,  that  she  declined  a  proposal 
which  was  to  benefit  her  commerce  at  their  expense.  She  might, 
indeed,  have  largely  increased  her  own  by  accepting  the  bait,  for 
her  flag  would  have  safely  covered  all  cargoes  carried  under  it,  at  a 
period  when  that  of  Great  Britain  was  the  scourge  of  the  seas. 

finally,  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Harris  having  utterly  failed  to  induce 
the  Empress  to  join  an  alliance  which  would  have  involved  her  in 
war  with  France  and  Spain,  she,  at  the  request  of  those  powers  and 
of  Gh'eat  Britain,  consented  to  act  as  mediatrix  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  for  the  purpose  of  composing  Europe  by  establishing  a 
peace  between  the  contending  powers.  She  was,  of  course,  bound 
to  act  toward  the  three  Powers  with  entire  justice  and  impartiality, 
and  yet,  when  it  was  understood  that  she  would  accept  the  position, 
another  and  most  extraordinary  (not  to  say  disgraceful)  effort  was 
made  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  through  Mr.  Harris,  to 
induce  her  to  violate  the  duty  she  was  to  perform,  the  circumstances 
of  which  I  shall  briefly  state. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  between  Prince  Potemkin,  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Empress,  and  Mr.  Harris,  it  was  suggested 
that,  if  she  could  effect  a  peace  to  the  satisfaction  of  hb  Govern- 
ment, it  might  be  induced  to  cede  to  her,  in  consideration  of  the 
service,  the  Island  of  Minorca,  the  transaction  to  be  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  France  until  peace  should  be  secured,  as  possession  by 
Russia  of  that  island  would  place  enmity  between  the  two  nations  ; 
and,  of  course,  with  a  knowledge  by  France  of  the  bribe,  she  would 
decline  to  accept  the  Empress  as  mediatrix.  Considerable  corre- 
spondence upon  this  subject  transpired  between  Mr.  Harris  and  his 
Government,  when,  finally.  Lord  Stormont,  then  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  on  the  20tb  of  January,  1781,  during  a  very  dark  pe- 
voL.  cxxx. — ^NO.  283.  36 


riod  of  our  Revolutionary  war,  wrote  to  his  Minister  that 
Majesty,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  biB  confidential  s 
empowered  me  to  authorize  you  to  mention  the  conditions 
which  alone  so  great  and  important  a  cession  can  be  n 

"  The  Empress  of  Russia  shall  effectuate  the  restoration  of  j 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  upon  the  following  | 
viz. :  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1702,  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  f 
to  he  made.  It  shall  be  renewed  with  such  alterations  only  ret 
ting  tho  possessions  of  the  contracting  parlies  as  the  events  i 
war  have  made.  ...  It  shall  be  an  express  condition  th^ 
French  immediately  evacaate  Rhode  Island,  and  every  oth^ 
of  hia  Majesty's  colonies  in  North  America.  No  stipulalj 
agreement  whatever  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  his  Maj 
rebellious  subjects,  irho  can  never  be  mffered  to  treat  throuj 
medium  of  a  foreign  power.  If  the  Empress  of  Rtiasia  will 
such  a  peace  as  is  here  described,  the  King  will  in  that  case  oi 
her  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Rqssb 
Island  of  Minorca ;  this  cession  to  take  place  as  soon  as  pc 
after  the  preliminaries  of  the  above-described  peace  are  signet 

"  Though  the  cession  must  be  con^tional,  and  can  not  be 
till  after  tho  service  is  performed,  yet  the  effectual  engagemea 
be  entered  into  immediately,  but  must  for  many  reasons  b- 
absolutely  secret  for  tho  prei^ent." 

Tho  Empress  was  extremely  anxious  to  secure  possession 
island  in  tho  Mediterranean  where  her  fleets  could  have  been  n 
and  her  naval  power  increased,  and  Minorca  she  would  ha 
gardod  as  of  inestimable  value.  The  service  she  was  to  perfi 
return  was  almost  as  easy  as  lying,  for  she  was  only  to  viols 
duty  by  securing  a  peace  which  her  great  influence  and  suj 
impartiality  could,  it  was  believed,  accomplish — being  care 
conceal  that  she  was  so  doing  for  a  bribe,  which  would  put  1 
enmity  between  her  empire  and  that  of  France,  the  power  tr 
in  her  impartiality  and  justice.  And  this  service  was  pn 
through  a  minister  who  stated,  in  a  communication  to  his  G 
ment,  that  he  had  declared  to  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  Ei 
that,  should  the  King  of  Prussia  be  joined  in  the  mediatioi 
could  no  longer  consider  it  as  an  impartial  one,"  although 
not  suggested  that  the  Groat  Frederick  had  been  bribed,  ■ 
likely  to  be,  by  the  French  King. 

I  need  not  suggest,  what  is  (juito  apparent,  that  the  ana 
the  Empress  to  this  proposal  might  have  been  the  tuming-p< 
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oar  Revolntionaiy  war ;  for,  with  peace  between  France,  Spain, 
and  England,  and  the  French  fleets  and  armies  withdrawn  from  ns, 
and  our  forefathers  interdicted  from  commnnicating  with  Great 
Britain  through  any  foreign  power,  they  would  have  been  isolated, 
unsupported,  and,  if  not  crushed,  would  have  been  forced  to  sacrifice 
many  more  of  their  precious  lives,  with  a  postponement  of  their 
independence  for  a  generation. 

The  Empress  declined  this  proposition — declared  that  she ''  would 
not  be  led  into  temptation,"  and  answered  it  by  the  following  com- 
munication, written  in  her  own  hand : 

'^Her  Imperial  Majesty  is  extremely  sensible  of  the  friendly 
offer  the  Court  of  London  has  made  her  :  she  has  already  said,  and, 
again  repeats,  that  she  shall  be  most  happy  to  contribute  for  Great 
Britain  a  just  and  honorable  peace ;  that  she  will  work  strenuously 
with  her  colleague  to  effect  this  end ;  and,  if  she  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  succeed,  she  then  with  the  greatest  pleasure  will  enter  into 
the  closest  connection  with  England,  and  cement  this  connection  by 
any  means  the  most  likely  to  render  it  useful,  sincere,  and  lasting. 
As  long,  however,  as  she  is  employed  as  mediatrix,  his  Britannic 
Majesty  must  be  sensible  she  can  not,  with  any  propriety,  enter 
even  into  an  eventual  convention  with  him ;  since,  as  the  object  of 
this  convention  must  sooner  or  later  transpire,  it  will  appear  on 
some  future  day  as  if  she  had,  during  the  mediation,  been  influ- 
enced by  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  her  impartiality  and 
justice  might  be  called  in  question." 

This  answer,  polite  as  became  the  great  monarch  who  wrote  it, 
conveyed  a  reproach  which  should  have  been  felt  even  by  the  Eong 
and  his  ministers  to  whom  it  was  communicated.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  last  attempt  of  Mr.  Harris  to  influence  the  Empress  by 
negotiation  or  bribery ;  and  when  Mr.  Fox,  for  whom  she  enter- 
tained a  great  admiration,  became  Prime  Minister,  and  the  hostile 
policy  of  Lord  North  toward  the  American  colonies  was  succeeded 
by  one  friendly  and  conciliatory,  Mr.  Harris  found  that  he  was 
treated  with  greater  kindness  than  formerly  by  the  Empress,  whose 
sympathies  were  with  the  Americans,  and  with  the  new  administra- 
tion which  favored  their  independence.  It  was  soon  after  his  fail- 
ures in  these  not  very  creditable  efforts  in  diplomacy  that  Mr.  Harris 
requested  to  be  recalled,  and  in  this  connection  his  grandson  with 
great  simplicity  records  in  the  diary  : 

'^The  evident  hopelessness  of  obtaining  an  effective  alliance 
with  Russia,  and  the  corrupt  transactions  in  which  Sir  James  Harris 


was  unavoidably  involved  at  this  court,  where  honesty,  truth 

decency  were  openly  disregarded,  had  completely  diegusted 

/  with  his  office." 

'  It  would  seem  that  honesty,  truth,  and  decency  were  tha 

^  highly  regarded  to  suit  the  purpoeeB  of  this  Minister  or  his  Go 

ment ;  and  those  qnalitiee,  notwithstanding  the  misrepresentati^ 
British  diplomatists  and  historians,  and  the  slanders  of  the 
press,  have  been  substantially  exemplified  in  the  relations  of  B 
with  other  nations  from  that  period  until  the  present.  I  shall 
perhaps,  be  mot  with  the  vulgar  cry  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  i 
occurred  about  a  centur}'  ago,  and  has,  with  an  iiidu§try  and 
dacity  unparalleled  in  history,  been  so  gcneraUy  attributed  to 
Bian  intrigue  and  wiclcedness  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Eq 
speaking  race  beUeve  that  Russia  is  alone  responsible  for  whi 
been  denoimced  as  the  most  atrocious  robbery  of  national  li 
corded  in  the  annals  of  inanlciud.  This  has  been  taught  in  tb« 
mon  schools  of  our  country,  declaimed  in  lecture-rooms,  elabtj 
by  the  novelist  in  many  dramatic  forms,  and  solemnly  tang 
churches,  until  the  very  mention  of  Poland  suggests  a  once  i 
republic,  peopled  by  a  noble,  liberty-loving,  patriotic  race,  bl 
out  of  the  firmament  of  nations  by  the  cruelty,  ambition,  and  f 
of  a  Russian  despot.  'No  picture  of  the  pa^t  more  false  and  q 
than  this  wiis  ovlt  presfutod. 

The  partition  was  first  projected  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
had  long  wislicd  to  acquire  Polish  or  western  Prussia,  whic' 
between  bis  German  dominions  and  eastern  Prussia,  and  hen 
the  will  of  the  Poles  cut  off  all  communication  between  tbes« 
tions  of  his  kingdom.  In  1TC9,  while  Poland  was  torn  by 
commotions  and  desolated  by  the  pl.igue,  under  pretense  of  foi 
lines  to  prevent  its  spread,  ho  occupied  the  whole  of  Polish  P 
with  his  troops.  He  knew  that  to  hold  this  territory  he  must 
the  consent  of  Russia  and  Austria,  .and  this  led  him  to  plan  th 
tition  of  Poland  among  the  three  powers.  He  in  1709  or  17 
cured  the  ready  concurrence  of  Austria,  but  found  the  En 
Cath.irine  indisposed  to  agree  to  it.  She  was  then  engaged 
war  with  the  Turks,  and  to  secure  her  acijuiescenco  the  Kinj 
his  brother  lo  St.  Petersburg,  who  informed  the  Empress  that 
tria  was  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Porto,  which,  should  ii 
place,  would  create  a  most  formidable  combination  against  ht 
that  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  could  bo  secured  by  asat 
to  the  partition,  upou  which  condition  he  would  renounce  hii 
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necdon  with  the  Turk,  and  suffer  the  Russians  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  him  without  interruption.  Catharine,  dreading  the  in- 
terference of  the  Emperor,  and  perceiving  from  the  close  rehttions 
existing  between  the  Courts  of  Austria  and  Berlin  that  it  would  not 
be  in  her  power  to  prevent  the  intended  partition,  assented  to  it, 
and  the  treaty  for  that  purpose  was  executed  by  the  three  powers 
in  February,  1772. 

I  have  taken  this  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
partition  was  projected  and  planned,  and  the  threat  under  which 
the  assent  of  Catharine  was  obtained,  from  authentic  English 
sources,  which  in  the  same  connection  assert  that  the  Britbh  Grov- 
emment  remonstrated  against  it.  This  is  utterly  untrue.  When 
the  representatives  of  the  three  powers  informed  that  Government 
of  the  purpose  to  dismember  Poland,  the  answer  of  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  was  : 

'*  The  King  may  well  suppose  that  the  three  powers  are  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  their  respective  pretensions,  though  his  Ma- 
jesty is  not  informed  of  the  motives  of  their  conduct.'* 

This  answer  conveyed  acquiescence,  not  remonstrance  or  protest ; 
and,  indeed,  as  will  be  presently  shown  from  reliable  sources,  the 
nature  of  the  case  demanded  neither,  for,  of  all  the  accursed  govern- 
ments that  ever  existed  on  earth,  that  of  Poland,  from  1572  to  1772, 
was  the  worst,  the  most  intolerable  and  oppressive  :  and  this  was 
so  well  known  at  the  latter  period  throughout  Europe  that  every 
just  and  humane  ruler  felt  that  any  change  of  government  must  be 
a  relief,  to  the  wretched  slaves  who  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
Polish  population,  from  the  cruel  and  irresponsible  rule  of  the 
nobles.  I  have  space  for  but  a  few  facts  in  justification  of  this 
statement,  and  these  I  shall  take  from  impartial  and  reliable  sources. 

At  the  death,  in  1572,  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  the  last  of  the 
race  of  hereditary  Polish  kings,  the  nobles — ^between  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  two  hundred  thousand  in  number — formed  a  constitu- 
tion, exclusively  for  their  own  benefit,  which  did  not  even  notice 
the  existence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  miserable  people  who  were 
slaves,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  the  nobles  should  pay  no 
taxes,  should  have  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  vassals,  should 
hold  all  offices — civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical — and  in  choosing 
their  King  should  lay  him  under  any  restrictions  they  pleased.  His 
election  by  this  vast  mass  of  electors  was  in  the  open  field  where 
they  assembled  armed,  and  here  for  two  hundred  years — ^from  1572 
until  the  partition — ^they  met  ready  to  sell  themselves  to  the  high- 
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est  bidder  at  the  Court  of  Austria,  France,  Saxony,  Sweden,  or 
Brandenburg,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  during  tbat  «ntire  pi-riod 
one  universal  scene  of  corruption,  faction,  and  confueion  reigned— 
so  that,  as  was  said  by  a  celebrated  historian,  "  A  Polish  royal 
election  was  nothing  more  than  a  double  auction  of  the  throne." 
Almost  every  election  was  the  signal  for  a  civil  war,  usually  lAsting 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  next  reign,  so  that  for  the  entire 
period  of  two  hundred  years,  from  the  first  election  to  the  panition, 
Poland  was  the  "  constant  scene  of  anarchy,  and  its  attendant 
mlserieB — fire,  bloodshed,  and  famine."  And,  as  has  been  said  h; 
an  able  and  eloquent  English  writer,  Mr.  Cobden  :  "  There  b  no- 
thing in  the  history  of  the  world  comparable  for  confusion,  suf- 
fering, and  wickedness,  to  the  condition  of  this  unhappy  kingdom 
during  these  two  centuries.  ...  It  was  a  despotism  one  bnndred 
thousand  times  worse  than  that  of  Turkey,  because  it  gave  to  one 
hundred  thoosand  tyrants  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  the  r«<t 
of  the  community.  The  annals  of  republican  Poland,  previouflly  to 
its  dismemberment,  are  nothing  but  a  history  of  anarchy." 

The  historian  who  recounts  the  miseries  showered  upon  llie 
millions  of  slaves  during  this  career  of  sacrilego  and  rapine — for 
religious  fanaticism  armed  itself  with  torture  and  the  sword — ex- 
claims, "Oh  that  somo  strong  despot  would  come  and  in  mercy 
rescue  these  people  from  themselves ! " 

The  wise  reform,  says  an  able  historian,  Herren,  "that  gam 
to  Russia,  at  the  hands  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  seeds  of  a  pofw 
which  has  since  grown  to  such  greatness,  and  which,  if  adopted  lij 
Poland,  would  have,  in  all  probability,  conducted  her  to  a  anulu 
state  of  prosperity,  wero  absolutely  rejected  by  the  profligale  no- 
bles, because  they  must  necessarily  have  involved  gome  amelioratico 
of  the  fate  of  the  people." 

What  the  partition  has  accomplished  for  that  portion  of  Poland 
which  came  under  the  rule  of  Russia  may  be  stated  in  the  languge 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  an  eminent  liberal,  who  will  certainly  not  be  ac- 
cused of  an  undue  partiality  toward  a  despotic  government : 

"  Slavery,"  says  he,  "  no  more  exists  in  Poland  ;  the  peaatnl 
that  tills  the  soil  no  longer  ranks  on  a  level  with  the  oxen  lh»t 
draw  bis  plow  ;  he  can  neither  be  mardered  nor  miumol  at  ihE 
caprice  of  an  insolent  owner,  but  is  as  safe  in  life  and  Itrab  ondei 
the  present  laws  of  Poland  as  are  the  laborers  of  Sussex  or  K»L 
The  modem  husbandman  is  not  restricted  to  mero  personal  f»«doiD', 
he  enjoys  the  right  to  possess  property  of  all  kinds — not  eveo  ex* 
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oepting  land — against  which  the  nobles  of  ancient  republican  Poland 
opposed  insuperable  prohibitions.  In  a  Tinord,  the  peasantry  of 
Poland  now  possess  the  control  over  their  own  persons  and  fortunes, 
and  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  happiness  according  to  their  own  free 
will  and  pleasure." 

Referring  to  the  "  Cabinet  Cyclopsddia — ^History  of  Poland  ** — 
a  faithful  compendium,  we  find  that  after  the  partition  Russian 
Poland  ''  had  continued  to  improve  beyond  all  precedent ;  at  no 
former  period  of  her  history  was  the  public  wealth  so  great  or  so 
generally  diffused :  bridges  and  public  roads  constructed  at  an 
enormous  expense — frequently  at  the  cost  of  the  Czar's  treasury ; 
the  multitude  of  new  habitations  remarkable  for  a  neatness  and  a 
regard  to  domestic  comfort  never  before  observed ;  the  embellish- 
ments introduced  into  the  buildings  not  merely  of  the  rich  but  of  the 
tradesmen  and  mechanics  ;  the  encouragement  afforded  and  eagerly 
afforded  by  the  Gk)vemment  to  every  useful  branch  of  industry ; 
the  progress  made  by  agriculture,  in  particular  the  foundation  of 
Polish  prosperity ;  the  accumulation  on  all  sides  of  national  and 
individual  wealth ;  and,  above  all,  the  happy  countenances  of  the 
inferior  classes  of  society — exhibited  a  wonderful  contrast  to  what 
had  lately  been.  The  most  immense  of  markets,  Russia — a  market 
all  but  closed  to  the  rest  of  Europe-^afforded  constant  activity  to 
the  manufacturer.  To  prove  this  astonishing  progress  from  deplora- 
ble, hopeless  poverty  to  successful  enterprise,  let  one  fact  suffice. 
In  1815  there  were  scarcely  one  hundred  looms  for  coarse  woolen 
cloths ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection  of  1830  there  were 
six  thousand." 

That  insurrection,  instigated  by  the  nobles  for  the  purpose  of 
regaining  control  over  the  nation  they  had  so  long  oppressed,  was 
put  down  by  Russia,  and  in  the  order  issued  to  the  troops  to  quell 
it  they  were  required,  under  severe  penalties,  to  respect  the  houses 
and  property  of  the  Polish  peasants. 

I  have  shown  upon  the  best  authority  that  the  partition  of  Po- 
land was  not  conceived  or  planned  by  Russia ;  that  she  was  induced 
to  engage  in  it  under  the  threat  and  belief  that,  if  she  did  not,  Austria 
would  join  her  ancient  foe,  Turkey,  in  making  war  upon  her  people; 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  Oreat  Britain  officially  declared 
to  the  world  that  it  might  well  be  supposed  the  three  partitioning 
powers  were  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  respective  pretensions; 
and  it  also  appears  that  the  people  of  that  portion  of  Poland  trans- 
ferred to  Russia  have  been  vastly  benefited  by  her  rule.    In  view 
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of  this,  U  it  not  time  that  the  Tirtnous  indignation  hurled  aga& 
Russia  by  the  igDonint,  the  prejudiced,  and  the  malicious,  for  I 
participation  in  that  transaction,  shoold  cease?  Should  any  < 
call  in  question  the  facta  I  have  stated  in  her  justification,  they  « 
be  sustained  by  authorities  which  the  ignorant  and  the  prcjudit 
rarely  consnlt,  but  which  even  the  malicious  will  hardly  venture 
deny. 

At  a  subsequent  time  I  may  take  occasion  to  present  somewl 
in  detail  the  actual  condition  of  the  Russian  people  since  the  em: 
cipation  of  the  serfs,  together  with  some  account  of  their  insli 
tions  and  laws.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  however,  that  a  gi 
emment  which  has  shown  so  deep  and  so  abiding  an  interest  in  < 
Christian  populations  of  other  lands  would  not  fail  to  manifest  1 
utmost  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  its  own  people  ;  nor  need  I  st 
gest  that  a  sovereign,  under  whose  direction  a  representative  g 
erumeut  was  established  upon  the  borders  of  his  empire,  in  Bui; 
ria,  before  his  troops  ceased  to  occupy  that  country,  is  quite  cert 
not  only  to  be  favorable  to  such  an  institution  at  home,  but 
adopt  it  so  soon  as  his  people  are  St  to  choose  their  representativ 
He  is  kind,  wise,  brave,  and  humane  ;  beloved  by  his  people,  w 
are  contented  with  a  rule  which  has  given  them  freedom,  the  own 
ship  of  the  land  they  but  a  short  time  since  cultivated  as  serfs,  w 
the  solid  promise  of  a  future  marked  by  constantly  increasing  ei 
cation  and  national  prosperity. 

I  venture  to  close  with  the  suggestion  that,  if  we  thorougl 
study  the  history  of  the  Russian  Empire  for  the  last  hundred  yej 
and  compare  it  with  that  of  any  other  European  power,  we  sb 
find  that  its  Government  has  surpassed  all  others  in  the  Bacriticcf 
has  made  in  men  and  treasure  to  aid  oppressed  Christian  nation] 
ties  in  freeing  themselves  from  tyranny  and  bondage  ;  and,  if 
consider  the  conduit  of  the  great  Empress  in  our  struggle  for  in 
pendence,  and  the  sympathy  shown  us  by  her  imperial  deseendi 
in  our  late  struggle  to  hold  the  lieritage  received  from  our  fathf 
we  must  conclude  that  Russian  sympathy  is  earnest  and  heart-fi 
and  not  the  mere  offspring  of  Russian  interests. 

E.  W.  STO0GHTOX 
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Agaikst  divorce  RomuluB  enacted  seyere  laws  which  for  a  long 
time  were  rigidly  observed.  Spurius  Camilius  Rnga  was  the  first 
person  who  obtained  a  formal  divorce  at  Rome.  This  he  did  in 
the  five  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of  the  city.  It  is  reported 
that,  ^^  such  was  the  popular  indignation  attending  the  event,  all 
Rome  followed  the  divorcer  till  the  end  of  his  days.**  But  this 
moral ''  indignation  "  did  not  always  continue.  Such  were  the  ex- 
travagant modes  of  living,  so  corrupting  were  certain  habits  in 
society,  and  so  prevalent  the  more  secret  vices  in  domestic  life, 
that  divorces  became  common.  By  means  of  these  and  other  evib, 
the  family  as  an  institution  declined,  and  then  the  Roman  Empire, 
hoary  with  disease  rather  than  age,  tottered  and  fell. 

It  is  only  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  since  the  settlement  of 
New  Engird,  and  some  of  the  evUs  that  caused  the  downfall  of 
Rome  are  here  too  prevalent,  and  are  assuming,  to  say  the  least,  a 
threatening  aspect.  Among  these  evils  is  that  of  divorce,  which 
has  within  a  short  period  alarmingly  increased.  Prior  to  1840  very 
few  divorces  were  either  sought  or  obtained,  and  these  were  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  one  cause,  viz.,  adultery.  So  few  were  the 
cases,  and  so  scattered  are  the  reports  of  them,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  present  anything  like  accurate  statistics  on  the  subject.  Soon 
after  1840  the  divorce  laws  were  remodeled  in  several  States,  and 
the  causes  for  divorce  were  increased  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
they  could  more  easily  be  procured. 

For  obtaining  statbtics  on  divorces,  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  census,  taken  once  in  five  or  ten  years.  The  census  re- 
ports simply  the  number  of  divorced  persons,  male  and  female, 
found  in  a  place  at  the  time,  without  including  the  divorced  per- 
sons who  hieid  died,  moved  away,  or  married  again  between  these 
years.    Parties  who  have  been  divorced,  and  their  friends,  fre> 


quently  take  special  paina  to  conceal  the  fact, 
the  practice  of  the  courts  to  try  these  cases  in  private,  and  i 
lie  announ Dement  ia  made  of  the  results.  It  would  seem,  mo 
that,  for  many  years,  in  providing  reports  of  Tarioos  changi 
events  in  social  life,  as  well  as  in  publishing  the  prooeedings  of  j 
courts,  this  matter  of  divorce  was  regarded  either  of  little  otj 
quence,  or  was  intended  to  he  kept  private.  Divorce  eases  ^ 
tried  in  small  numhcrs,  at  different  times  and  places,  and 
different  judges,  ho  that  the  reports  of  them  are  widely  at 
in  court  records. 

The  most  appropriate  place  for  such  statistics  is  the  Re| 
tion  Bureaus,  which  collect  the  number  of  births,  marriaj^ 
deaths  in  the  several  States.  But,  unfortunately,  neither 
nor  New  Hampshire  has  ever  established  such  a  bnreaii.  Tlie: 
report  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  these  States  is  mad 
the  authorities  of  towns  and  citiea  in  which  they  occurred,  for] 
poses  of  local  interest  and  reference.  Unless  these  important  I 
can  be  collected  and  tabulated  on  a  large  scale,  the  public  ca^ 
rive  very  little  benefit  from  them  for  purposes  of  health,  sajri) 
improvement,  and  social  reform.  j 

It  is  about  forty  years  since  the  subject  of  establishing  bJ 
^tration  Bureaus  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  began  to  bel 
tated  in  this  country.  The  first  report  in  M.vsacbnsctfs  was  n 
in  1843  ;  the  first  in  Connecticut  in  1849  ;  in  Rhode  Island  in  18 
and  in  Vermont  in  1857.  In  reporting  the  number  of  births  f 
year  to  year,  it  was  quite  natural  to  notice  the  number  of  de,' 
and  their  causes,  showing  what  became  of  human  life  ;  but,  in 
porting  the  marriages,  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  legislaton 
statisticians  that  these  could  terminate  in  any  other  way  than 
the  death  of  the  parties. 

For  many  years  no  provision  was  made  by  law  for  a  ropor 
divorces.  Possibly  the  number  of  divorces  was  so  small  at 
time  that  the  need  of  reporting  them  was  not  felt  by  the  projec 
or  compilers  of  registration  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  it 
found  necessary  in  some  of  the  States  to  take  cognizance  of 
number  and  causes  of  divorce.  However,  in  the  oldest  and 
most  complete  registration  reports — those  of  Massachusetts- 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  divorces.  The  saddest  fact  in  i 
statistics  is  entirely  ignored  in  these  thirty-seven  reports, 
marriages  since  1800 — amounting  to  over  two  hundred  and  1 
thousand — are  fully  reported.     But  the  statistics  on  divorce  wi 
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able  to  present  from  another  source ;  *  and,  as  divorces  were  not 
very  numerous  in  any  of  the  States  prior  to  1860,  we  commence 
our  tables  with  that  year  : 


^U^^L  ^^^^^^^V^^^v  ^rv^^^^^^^^^V0 


1860 
1801 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


DiTOIVtt. 


248 
284 
196 
207 
270 
888 
892 
282 
889 
889 


12,404 
10,972 
11,014 
10,878 
12,518 
18,051 
14,428 
14,461 
18,868 
14,826 


BsttooTD. 
tolL 


1  to  61*0 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


tc 
it 
It 
tt 
It 
It 
a 
u 
u 


46-8 
66*2 
62-6 
46-5 
89-2 
86-8 
51-2 
40-8 
48-7 


TEABS. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


DlTonea. 


879 
826 
848 
449 
647 
677 
626 
668 
600 


7,288 


14,721 
16,746 
16,142 
16,487 
16,064 
18,668 
12,749 
12,758 
12,898 


2686,60 


BfttloofD. 
tolL 


1  to  88*8 

1  "  48-4 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


C( 
M 
U 
ti 
tt 
t( 

u 


471 
86*6 
24*1 
28*6 
24*2 
28-1 
21-4 


Vermont, 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1863 
1869 


DtTOToas. 


96 

66 

94 

102 

98 

122 

165 

169 

167 

148 


ManiigM. 


2,179 
2,188 
1,962 
2,007 
1,804 
2,669 
8,001 
2,867 
2,961 
2,621 


BatloofD. 
tolL 


1  to  22-9 
881 
20-8 
18-6 
18-4 
21-0 
19*8 
17-9 
17-7 
17-7 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


It 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
11 
It 
II 


YEARS. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 


DlTOfOM. 


164 
208 
146 
176 
170 
171 
168 
175 
197 


2,928 
2,742 
2,749 
2,714 
2,724 
2,709 
2,642 
2,616 
2,766 


2,776     i     48,868 


BatloofD. 
tolL 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


to  18*4 
M  18-5 
18*8 
16*4 
16-9 
16-8 
16*7 
15*0 
140 


ConneeHeut, 


TSAB8. 

DlToreot. 

MarrlagM. 

BatioofD. 
toM. 

YEAB8. 

DlToroM. 

MMriagM. 

BatloofD. 
toM. 

1860 

282 

8,978 

1  to  14-1 

1870 

408 

4,871 

1  to  11-6 

1861 

275 

8,767 

1  "  18-6 

1871 

409 

4,882 

I  "  11*9 

1862 

267 

8,701 

1  **  14*4 

1872 

464 

6,023 

1  "  10-8 

1863 

291 

8,467 

1  "  11-9 

1878 

467 

4,841 

1  "  10*5 

1864 

426 

4,107 

1  "     9-6 

.  1874 

492 

4,694 

1  "     9-5 

1865 

404 

4,460 

1  "  11-1 

1875 

476 

4,886 

1  "     9-2 

1866 

488 

4,798 

1  "     9-8 

.    1876 

896 

4,820 

1  "  10-9 

1867 

469 

4,779 

1  "  10-4 

1877 

427 

4,819 

1  '*  101 

1868 

478 
491 

4,784 
4,764 

1  "     9:9 
1  "     9-6 

1878 

401 

4,286 

1  "  10-6 

1869 

7,781 

84,158 

*  In  1879  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  hat  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Stotistics  of 
Labor  for  MassachnBetts,  caused  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  carefully  ex- 
amined with  reference  to  diyorces,  and,  as  a  result,  a  Taluable  paper  on  the  subject  is 
presented  in  his  last  report  (1880),  giving  the  number  of  dlToroes,  together  with  thdr 
oansesy  in  Massachusetts,  from  1860  to  1878. 
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TKAB8.  [ditotom. 

llunigN. 

KMtotfD. 

TKABS. 

Dlnm* 

iimiSM. 

Buto 

isee 

1870 
I8T1 
ISTS 
1878 

IBS 
SOO 
let 
200 
178 

2,289 
S,3SS 

!,san 

2,687 
8,980 

1  to  Ul 

1    "  1*-B 
1   "  J  2-7 
1   "  l(i'2 

1874 

1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 

24a 

158 
19S 

178 
196 

2.641 

a,4S6 

2,tB8 
8,282 
a.324 

1  lo 

There  was  no  law  in  Hhode  Island  requiring  a  report  ol 
TorceB  to  the  registration  office  until  1869,  so  that  the  table  1 
preaeuied  covers  only  ten  years.  The  figures  in  each  of  these  U 
are  believed  to  be  correct,  having  been  collected  from  official  d 
ments.  No  Btatistioa  can  -well  be  presented  from  M^ne  or  i 
Hampshire.  In  both  these  States  the  marriage  arc  recorded  i 
in  the  records  of  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  occur,  uid 
divorce*  only  in  the  district  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  } 
well  known  that  the  laws  on  divorce  there  are  liberal — the  <a 
aUowed  numerous,  and  divorces  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  ps 
bly  as  much  so  as  in  the  other  New  England  States.  Estimati 
the  number  of  divorces  in  each  of  those  States,  based  upon  n 
lation,  may  be  made  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy.  A  ct| 
inspection  of  the  above  tables  suggests  poinU  of  special  inta 
The  report!*  here  presented,  inslead  of  being  exaggerated,  come  a 
of  the  truth.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  persona  go  f 
New  England  to  the  West  to  obtain  divorces,  because  the  law 
most  of  the  Western  States  are  more  favorable  to  their  designs, 
the  other  hand,  few  come  from  other  States  into  New  England 
this  purpose  ;  though  it  is  reported  that  there  are  persons  remo' 
from  one  New  England  State  into  another,  where  divorces  ma; 
more  easily  obtained.  It  is  claimed  that  this  has  somewhat 
creased  divorces  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

In  examining  these  tables,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
figures  do  not  show  how  many  apply  for  divorce  without  obtaii 
it.  The  records  of  the  courts,  in  some  of  the  States,  show  that 
one  quarter  of  the  persons  applying  for  divorce  fail  for  various 
sons.  Also,  we  have  no  account  of  the  large  number  who  con 
attorneys  for  this  purpose,  without  having  their  cases  taken  u 
all,  or,  if  commenced,  the  cases  fail  to  reach  a  trial.  Also,  it  is' 
known  that  there  are,  in  almost  every  community,  separation 
husband  and  wife,  who  seldom  if  ever  come  together  again. 

In  an  examination  of  the  above  tables  two  things  are  obvi 
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finty  the  steady  increase  of  diyorces  in  each  State  since  1860 ;  and, 
second,  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  this  increase.  If  five  years 
are  taken  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  each  table,  it  makes  a 
fairer  comparison  than  one  year.  In  Vermont,  the  first  five  years 
average  1  to  22*7  ;  the  last  five,  1  to  15*2  ;  in  Connecticut,  the  first 
five,  1  to  13 ;  the  last  five,  1  to  10*1 ;  in  Massachusetts,  the  first  five, 
1  to  50*6 ;  the  last  five,  1  to  23*2 ;  and  in  Rhode  Island,  the  first 
five,  1  to  13-6  ;  the  last  five,  1  to  12-5.*  Thus,  in  Vermont  and  Con- 
necticut, the  increase  has  been  nearly  one  third  ;  in  Massachusetts, 
the  increase  has  more  than  doubled ;  while  in  Rhode  Island  the 
increase  has  been  less  than  in  either  of  the  States. 

Another  point  in  the  tables  is  obvious — the  number  of  divorces 
varies  much  in  different  years.  This  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  a 
change  in  the  laws.  By  the  adoption  of  a  new  law,  making  divorce 
more  easy,  the  increase  is  at  once  seen  ;  and  so  the  reverse,  where  a 
more  stringent  law  is  passed.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  applications 
sometimes  accumulate  in  the  courts,  so  that  when  a  judge  has  more 
tune  to  attend  to  them  or  is  more  liberal  in  granting  divorces,  the 
casM  are  pushed  for  a  trial,  and  thus  a  much  larger  number  of  de- 
cidona  are  obtained  at  one  time  than  at  another.  The  judges  hold 
no  apeeial  courts  for  trying  divorce  cases,  but  attend  to  them  gener- 
ally between  sessions  or  at  the  close  of  court,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient, so  that  the  results  will  vary  in  different  years. 

The  ratio  of  divorce  to  marriage  would  seem  to  be  a  more  proper 
test,  for  discussing  its  merits  and  influence,  than  its  relation  to  fam- 
ily or  population.  The  term  family  is  used  sometimes  in  a  general 
or  vague  sense.  In  taking  the  census  or  reporting  the  number  of 
families  residing  in  a  place,  it  may  mean  a  household  or  a  few  per- 
sons living  together,  constituting  in  either  case  a  family.  The  in- 
dividuals forming  a  family  may  be  married  or  may  be  single. 

The  term  population  applies  to  people  of  all  ages.  In  some 
communities,  the  proportion  of  aged  persons  may  be  very  large, 
and  in  others  that  of  children.  In  comparing  the  number  of  mar- 
riages in  different  communities  or  places,  the  proportion  of  young 
persons  of  a  marriageable  age  in  each  should  correspond  ;  otherwise 
the  comparison  is  not  fair.     But,  even  when  this  proportion  exists, 

*  These  figures  do  not  represent  correctly  the  ratio  of  diToroes  in  these  States,  as 
will  be  seen  by  explanations  npon  another  page.  The  Catholic  marriages  shoold  be 
first  deducted  in  each  State.  The  true  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages  stands  thus  (omit, 
ting  fractions):  In  Massachusetts,  one  to  fifteen;  in  Rhode  Island,  one  to  nhie;  in 
Connecticut,  one  to  eight ;  and  in  Vermont,  one  to  thirteen. 


the  compariBon  aamotimeB  fails.  If  we  take  two  commin 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  young  people  of  a  m  _ 
age,  there  may  not  be  the  same  diBposition  to  marry,  arisutg  j 
difEerent  tastes,  standards  of  living,  views  of  life,  or  some  i 
caase.  Thus  in  a  Canadian- French,  an  Irish,  or  German  popua 
of  young  people,  we  find  relatively  a  far  greater  number  of  ) 
riages  than  among  the  same  class  of  native  New-Englanders,  ! 
well  known  too  that  the  state  of  business — that  is,  the  times  wbl 
prosperous  or  hard — affects,  among  all  classes,  more  or  les^ 
number  of  marriages,  j 

A  brief  notice  of  the  progress  and  changes  of  le^slation ) 
ing  on  divorce  seems  here  pertinent.  Prior  to  1640  the  iaM 
this  subject  in  the  New  England  States  were  few  and  simple^ 
these  remained  comparatively  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute-bod 
more  than  half  a  century.  Occasionally  divorces  were  granted  1 
the  ground  of  adultery  and  desertion,  which  were  almost  the ' 
causes  allowed.  In  1843  le^Iation  in  Connecticut  was  chaa 
adding  two  causes,  "  habitual  intemperance"  and  "  intolerabla 
elty."  In  1840  the  following  causes  for  divorce  were  allows 
the  same  State  :  "imprisonment  for  life,  or  infamous  crime,^ 
any  "such  misconduct  as  permanently  destroys  the  happinessd 
petitioner  and  defeats  the  purposes  of  the  marriage  relation."  \ 

The  changes  in  legisliition  in  Vermont  did  not  commcno 
early,  and,  as  a  whole,  have  not  been  so  favorable  to  divorces. 
principal  causes  allowed  are  adultery,  desertion,  cruelty,  and  re; 
to  support,  while  intemperance  and  misconduct,  upon  which  a  I 
number  of  divorces  in  Connecticut  have  been  granted,  are  not 
ognizod. 

lu  Massachusetts  changes  in  legislation  favoring  divorce  ' 
later  still.  The  most  important  commenced  in  1860  and  1867, 
1873  and  1874.  The  law  allows  eight  distinct  causes,  and  the  i 
ber  of  divorces  granted  occur  in  the  following  order  ;  deser 
adultery,  intoxication,  cruelty,  abusive  treatment,  neglect  to 
port,  imprisonment,  and  impotoncy. 

The  changes  in  legislation,  and  causes  allowed  for  divorc 
Rhode  Island,  are  similar  to  those  in  Massachusetts, 

Tlie  whole  course  of  legislation  in  these  States  for  thirt 
forty  years  has  been  to  open  the  door  wider  and  wider  for  divo 
by  multiplying  the  causes  and  removing  restrictions.  In  only 
instances  has  legislation  attempted  to  check  divorces.  It  b 
found  in  Connecticut  that  the  clause  in  the  bill  passed  is  1 
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specif ying  any  '^  miflcondiict  **  interfering  Berioosly  with  the  marital 
relation,  was  used  as  a  most  effective  agency  for  procuring  divorce, 
this  clause  was  repealed  in  1878.  In  Vermont,  it  was  fomid  that 
parties  obtaining  a  divorce  married  again  inmiediately.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  primary  object ;  parties  also  moved  into  Vermont 
from  other  States  to  obtain  a  divorce.  The  Legislature  in  1878 
enacted  a  law  that  no  outside  parties  could  thus  obtain  a  divorce, 
and  that  the  party  divorced — against  whom  the  charges  were  proved 
— should  not  marry  under  three  years,  but  the  libellant — the  inno- 
cent party — might  marry  at  any  time. 

Tliough  there  is  much  similarity  in  the  specified  causes  for 
divorce,  in  all  the  States,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  conditions 
attached  to  these  causes  :  for  illustration,  whether  the  desertion  has 
been  three,  five,  or  seven  years,  and  whether  the  intemperance 
existed  before  or  commenced  after  marriage.  It  is  well  under- 
stood, also,  that  the  causes  alleged  are  not  always  the  real  causes. 
Married  parties  finding  incompatibilities  or  disagreements  of  any 
kind  to  exist,  or  thinking  a  union  with  some  other  party  would 
be  productive  of  more  pleasure,  soon  look  about  to  see  what  pro- 
visions the  law  makes,  whereby  a  separation  may  be  effected.  Of 
course,  they  select  those  provisions  in  the  law  which  apply  most 
conveniently  to  their  own  case,  and  can  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
U^e.  In  the  applications  for  divorce,  several  causes  are  frequently 
alleged.  The  parties  do  not  expect  to  prove  all  of  them,  but,  by 
representing  them  to  the  court,  they  serve  to  strengthen  the  case, 
and  show  the  infelicities  of  the  petitioner  in  that  the  purposes  of 
marriage  are  defeated.  Whenever  one  party  is  determined  on  sep- 
aration, and  understands  the  law  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
originate  causes,  and  is  certainly  easy  to  aggravate  them.  Suppos- 
ing both  parties  are  intent  upon  separation,  they  are  quite  willing 
to  use  the  means.  Perhaps  one  will  force  or  tempt  the  other  to 
conmiit  some  crime  or  misdeed — the  proof  of  which  is  not  denied  or 
objected  to.  Thus  the  object  sought  is  readily  obtained.  It  is  well 
understood  that  such  cases  are  not  infrequent. 

While  the  alleged  causes  for  divorce  in  the  several  States  are 
similar,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  they  prevail 
In  Massachusetts,  of  7,233  divorces,  between  the  years  1860  and 
1878,  the  following  report  is  given  as  the  causes  :  Desertion,  3,013; 
adultery,  2,949  ;  intoxication,  452 ;  extreme  cruelty,  375 ;  abusive 
treatment,  223  ;  neglect  to  support,  154 ;  imprisonment,  50 ;  and  im- 
potence, 17.     Here  the  proportion  of  cases  of  adultery  is  larger 


than  in  tbe  otber  States,  and  that  of  intempOTance  and  cruelty) 
It  is  found  that  adultery  generally  prevails  to  a  larger  extea 
cities  than  in  the  countrj.  In  Yenuont  the  caees  of  adultery  rl 
less  than  one  quarter,  and  those  of  cruelty  more  than  a  quarter, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  adultery  constitutes  about  one  i 
of  the  cases. 

The  following  report  ia  given  of  2,S00  cases  in  Vermont :  A 
tery,  518  ;  desertion,  38S  ;  cruelty,  592 ;  neglect  to  support,  1 
willful  desertion,  348 ;  crime,  10  ;  insanity,  5  ;  and  bigamy,  4.  I 
two  last-named  causes  wc  do  not  find  reported  in  any  otber  St 
Desertion  in  the  two  forms  makes  more  than  one  third  of  all 
cases  in  Vermont. 

The  number  and  causes  of  divorce  vary  greatly  iu  difEs 
localities,  especially  between  a  city  and  country  population.  ] 
found  that  adultery  and  desertion  as  causes  prevail  far  more  el 
sively  in  cities  than  in  rural  districts,  and  also  tliat  tbe  numbi 
divorces  in  proportion  to  marriages  is  much  larger  in  cities,  j 
illustrations,  take  Boston  and  Providence:  the  ratio  of  dlvo^ 
twice  as  large  as  in  many  of  the  country  towns  in  those  StateoJ 
the  Catholic  marriages,  which  compose  nearly  one  half  in  d 
cities,  should  be  deducted,  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriage  in 
be,  to  say  the  kast,  startling.  I 

Who  petitions  or  brings  the  charges ;  is  it  tbe  wife  or  husbs 
From  an  examination  of  the  reports,  it  is  found  that  the  busbar 
the  complainant  in  about  one  third  of  the  cases,  and  the  wife  in 
thirds  ;  and  the  proportion  in  which  she  is  the  petitioner  has  1 
steadily  increasing.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  in  part  for 
disparity.  The  man  can  move  away  more  readily  or  emigrate, 
the  woman  is  more  confined  and  dependent.  In  tlie  matter  of 
sertion,  cruel  treatment,  intoxication,  adultery,  .and  neglect  to 
port,  the  man  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  the  guilty  party.  This 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  summary  of  causes  for  divorc 
Massachusetts.  In  7,233  divorces  in  this  State,  the  report  si 
that  for  adultery  the  husband  obtained  it  against  the  wife  in  1 
instances,  and  the  wife  against  the  husband  in  1,654  instan 
for  desertion,  the  husband  in  1,063,  and  the  wife  in  1,930;  fa 
toxication,  the  bnsband  in  3.5,  and  the  wife  in  417  ;  for  exti 
cruelty,  the  wife  in  375 ;  for  abusive  and  cniel  treatment,  the  ■ 
in  223  ;  for  negtoct  to  support,  154  ;  for  imprisonment,  the  husi 
in  one  instance,  and  the  wife  in  49  ;  for  impotency,  the  husban 
6  instances,  and  the  wife  in  11.     It  appears  that  under  three  hi 
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— cmelty,  abusive  treatmenty  and  neglect  to  support — ^there  was  not 
a  single  case  reported  where  the  husband  obtained  a  divorce  on 
these  charges. 

How  long  do  the  divorced  parties,  on  an  average,  live  together  ? 
It  is  the  testimony  of  attorneys  managing  such  cases  that  com- 
plaints are  frequently  made  soon  after  marriage,  though  it  may  re- 
quire years  before  they  are  brought  into  court  In  some  instances, 
married  parties  have  been  grossly  deceived  in  respect  to  each  other's 
circumstances  or  characters,  which  do  not  always  require  a«long 
time  for  exposure.  From  extended  inquiries  on  the  subject,  we  be- 
lieve more  than  one  half  the  divorces  are  obtained  within  eight  or 
ten  years  after  marriage.  When  parties  have  lived  together  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  divorces  are  not  so  common,  and  occur  only  occa- 
sionally after  a  longer  period.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there 
are  no  children  or  only  one  or  two  in  the  family. 

The  modes  of  trying  divorces  are  similar  in  all  the  States.  The 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  constituted  a  tribunal  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  cases  are  usually  tried  in  private,  and  generally  the  side 
of  the  petitioner  only  is  heard.  The  law  requires  that  notice  should 
be  sent  to  the  defendant,  who  seldom  if  ever  attends,  so  that  there 
are  no  witnesses  or  cross-examination.  Occasionally,  when  there  is 
property,  and  alimony  is  demanded,  or  where  there  are  children  to 
which  the  parties  are  attached,  such  cases  are  contested,  frequently 
with  great  interest  and  ability.  As  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
court  to  sit  expressly  for  hearing  divorce  cases,  the  petitioners  are 
obliged  to  catch  the  opportunity  between  sessions  or  at  their  close. 
Nearly  unlimited  power  is  committed  to  the  judges  ;  more  so  than 
in  almost  any  other  suits.  Not  only  the  best  interests-of  the  con- 
tending parties  are  involved  in  the  issue,  but  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  community  and  the  State. 

From  what  classes  in  society  do  divorces  come  ?  Do  they  come 
from  the  lower  classes,  or  from  all  classes  of  the  community? 
Once  they  were  thought  to  be  confined  principally  to  the  more 
vicious,  and  it  was  seldom  that  a  case  occurred  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life.  Formerly,  too,  there  existed  in  the  public  mind  a 
strong  sentiment  of  indignation  against  divorces,  and  all  the  bet- 
ter classes  were  not  slow  to  express  a  marked  disapprobation  of 
theoL  But  the  sentiments  of  the  people  have  changed ;  divorces 
have  become  more  common,  and  no  class  in  society  is  exempt  from 
thenu  They  are  certainly  not  confined  to  the  ignorant  or  vicious,  to 
the  high  or  low,  to  the  rich  or  poor.  If  any  portion  in  the  commu- 
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nity  is  more  exempt  than  another,  it  is  that  class  coimected4 
Christian  churches  who  regard  marriage  aad  the  family  s 
iii§titutions,  and  endeavor  to  perform  the  dutiee  growing  o^ 
them  in  a  faithful  and  conacientioua  manner.  J 

I'lils  leads  ua  to  notice  a  very  largo  religious  denomination  ni 
tegarda  marriage  as  a  "  aacrameni,'"  and  cl^me  that  its  whola) 
duct  should  be  regulated  by  the  Church.  jj 

From  the  tables  reporting  the  number  of  marriages  in  th«l 
eml  States,  a  large  deduction  must  be  made,  in  order  to  ge£ 
true  ratio  of  marriages  to  divorces.  It  is  well  known  that  the  (j 
olic  denomination  denies  the  validity  of  all  divorces  obtained 
process  of  the  courts,  and  it  is  quite  certmn  that,  in  the  diW 
reported  in  these  tables,  not  one  can  be  counted  as  coming  ■ 
the  marriages  performed  by  the  Catholic  priests.  Marriage  iij 
sidered  by  them  as  a  sacrament,  and  its  bonds  can  be  severed] 
by  order  of  the  Church.  j 

It  is  a  rule  of  this  body  that  all  marriages  performed  bJ 
priests  must  be  reported  to  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  In  which) 
occur.  In  this  way  a  full  and  correct  record  of  all  anch  marn 
is  preserved  for  reference.  We  have  been  kindly  favored  wi 
report  of  the  number  of  these  marriages  for  a  series  of  years  j 
official  sources.*  In  the  Registration  Reports  of  all  the  Statei 
Catholic  marriages  arc  returned  the  same  a.-  others,  and  the  rat 
divorce  presented  in  these  tables  is  based  upon  all  alike.  But 
is  not  fair  or  correct.  These  marriages  should,  in  every  eas 
exempt.     This  will  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  result. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Catholic  marriages  amount  every  yet 
about  one  third  of  the  whole  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  more  than 
fourth  ;  in  Connecticut,  one  fourth  ;  and  in  Vermont,  one  ei| 
This  deduction  will  increase,  in  the  same  proportion  in  each  £ 
the  ratio  of  divorce  to  marriage. 

We  present  this  ratio  from  two  points  of  view :  first,  foi 
year,  1878  ;  and,  second,  for  the  last  five  years  reported  in 
tables :  The  Catholic  marriages  in  Massachusetts,  for  1878, 
3,978  ;  in  Connecticut,  the  same  year,  1,019  ;  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  in  Vermont,  325.  After  deducting  these  marriages,  the 
of  divorce  stands  thus  :  1878,  in  Mast^acbusetts,  1  to  14'8  ;  in  B 

*  For  these  retumn  wc  voald  ciproEs  our  obligationi  to  Archbishop  WilU 
Boston  1  Bishop  O'Reill]',  of  Springfield;  Bishop  Headrickgoii,  ProTidenoei  '- 
UcHuhon,  Hsrtford;  and  Bishop  L.  De  Gocsbriand,  BurlingtoD,  VermotK. 
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Island,  1  to  8*6  ;  in  Connecticut,  1  to  8*1 ;  and  in  Yermonty  1  to  12*4. 
The  average  ratio  for  the  years  1874-'78  is  as  follows  :  In  Itfassa- 
chnsetts,  1  to  15*5  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  1  to  9 ;  in  Connecticut,  1  to 
7*6  ;  and  in  Vermont,  1  to  IS*?. 

The  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages  for  a  series  of  years  in  those 
States  may  be  safely  stated  (omitting  fractions)  as  follows  :  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1  to  15  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  1  to  9  ;  in  Connecticut,  1  to  8  ; 
and  in  Vermont,  1  to  13.  Statistics  show  that  divorces  in  cities  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  country.  The  census  shows  that  cities 
also  contain  relatively  a  much  larger  foreign  population.  It  is  found 
that  the  Catholic  marriages  in  many  cities  range  from  one  third 
to  one  half  of  the  whole,  which,  in  order  to  obtain  correctly  the 
ratio  of  divorce,  must  be  deducted. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  for  Massachusetts, 
in  1878,  gives  the  ratio  of  divorce  in  the  whole  State  as  1  to  21*4, 
but  in  Boston  1  to  19*6.  If  we  deduct  the  Catholic  marriages  in 
Boston,  the  ratio  of  divorce  must  be  about  1  to  12.  In  Rhode  Island, 
the  ratio  of  divorce  is  1  to  9  for  the  whole  State,  but  for  Provi- 
dence it  must  be  about  1  to  8.  The  same  remark  may  apply  to 
New  Haven,  as  well  as  to  all  cities  containing  a  large  foreign  popu- 
lation. In  all  cases,  whether  in  the  city  or  country,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain correctly  this  ratio  of  divorce,  the  Catholic  marriages  must  first 
be  deducted. 

The  changes  in  the  laws,  which  have  resulted  in  so  many  di- 
vorces, have  all  been  made  within  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  most 
of  them  within  half  that  time.  They  have  been  made  at  several 
different  times  in  each  State,  thus  supplying  new  causes  or  con- 
ditions whereby  divorces  could  be  more  easily  obtained.  This  new 
legislation  was  undoubtedly  intended,  in  each  instance,  to  meet  a 
particular  class  of  cases,  and  the  agents  in  securing  this  change  of 
the  law  were  generally  parties  seeking  a  divorce,  or  their  friends 
or  attorneys. 

All  persons  who  have  had  any  experience  in  such  matters,  and 
know  the  peculiar  arts  or  means  employed  to  influence  legislators, 
understand  at  once  how  easy  it  is  to  effect  a  change  in  the  laws, 
especially  on  subjects  where  the  particular  points  and  the  effects  of 
such  changes  are  not  understood  or  well  considered.  Thus,  in  ex- 
tending and  liberalizing  the  divorce  laws,  the  designs  of  individuals 
and  the  effect  of  such  changes  upon  society  have  not  always  been 
taken  into  account.  This  legislation  applies  also  to  exceptional 
cases,  where  an  individual  here  and  there  may  be  relieved.    But 


large  numbers  avail  themselves  of  the  provisionB  of  the  law 
purely  selfish  purposes. 

Whenever  a  person  is  governed  by  selfish  motivea,  he  ia  I 
scrupulous  as  to  the  meiins  employed  for  the  accomplishment 
his  purposes.  In  such  a  line  of  conduct  naturally  follow  "  defl 
tion,"  "  acta  of  cruelty,"  "  neglect  to  support,"  etc.,  etc. ;  and 
course  of  "  misconduct "  may  be  easily  assumed,  which  will  ml 
the  life  of  a  partner  miserable,  and  thus  defeat  the  objects  of  mv 
mony. 

Kow,  what  ia  the  effect  of  such  legislation  on  marriage  g^ 
ally,  and  upon  the  family  ?  Does  it  not  tend  to  strip  the  formel 
its  sanctity,  and  impair  the  permanence  of  the  latter  ?  Does  it  I 
in  fact,  furnish  inducements  or  a  reward  for  misconduct  and  wro 
doing?  With  a  knowledge  of  such  legal  provisions  for  divoi 
how  are  persons  affected  in  contemplating  the  marriage  reUtii 
Is  it  not  calculated  directly  to  lower  the  character  of  this  relatJ 
and  endanger  the  perpetuity  of  the  union  ? 

What  also  is  the  effect  of  separation  upon  the  divorced  pas 
themselves  ?  Does  it  always  improve  their  habits  or  reform  n 
character  ?  The  grossest  charges  may  be  proved  against  tbe  ] 
band  or  wife,  showing  an  utter  unfitness  for  such  a  relation,  I 
either  of  them,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  can  in  a  short  ll 
cntcT  this  same  retatiou  ajraiii.  TTic  law  fnrliiils  Vjigamy  and  pol 
amy,  but  tolerates  a  succession  of  partners. 

For  the  first  two  hundred  years  few  divorces  were  Gonghi 
obtained  in  New  England,  and  those  mostly  on  the  ground  of  ai 
tery.  Far  greater  sanctity  was  then  attached  to  marriage.  ' 
moral  and  religious  element  entered  largely  into  it,  and  the  fan 
institution  was  very  generally  regarded  as  of  divine  appointm 
As  changes  in  the  laws  occurred,  and  more  liberal  provisions  v 
made  for  divorce,  marriage  has  been  regarded  more  as  simply  a  ( 
contract.  It  is  a  kind  of  partnership,  intended  only  for  the  con' 
ience  and  interests  of  the  parties  concerned. 

There  are  apparent  reasons  to  believe  that  its  sanctity  and  di' 
appointment  have  at  the  present  day  altogether  too  little  infiue 
We  think  also  that  too  low  views  prevail  in  reference  to  the  c 
acter  and  permanence  of  the  family.  In  the  estimation  of  m 
this  institution  has  no  foundation  in  divine  revelation,  and  there 
no  penalties  attached  to  the  laws  growing  out  of  the  family  c 
nance. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  an 
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primary  objects  of  marriage  ;  what  are  the  first  principles  or  great 
laws  upon  which  it  is  based  ?  Two  sources  of  information  are  open 
to  us — one  in  the  revealed  will  of  God  as  found  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  other  in  those  laws  which  are  written  upon  man's 
physical  organization*  The  latter,  as  we  might  suppose,  form  a 
complete  counterpart  of  the  former.  The  natural  laws  always  har- 
monize perfectly  with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  when  both  are  cor- 
rectly interpreted.  This  harmony  affords  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  of  their  truth. 

As  marriage  is  the  outward  rite  or  sacred  vestibule  to  the  family, 
it  is  very  important  that  correct  views  be  entertained  concerning  it. 
If  false  or  low  sentiments  govern  parties  here,  corresponding  views 
will  prev^  with  reference  to  the  character  and  permanence  of  the 
family  relation.  Marriage  has  two  aspects,  a  divine  and  a  civily 
from  both  of  which  arise  grave  duties  and  responsibilities.  In  en- 
tering into  this  relation,  therefore,  these  duties  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind,  otherwise  the  primary  objects  intended,  or  that 
should  grow  out  of  this  relation  in  life,  will  entirely  fail.  That 
marriage  and  the  family  have  their  origin  and  foundation  in  reve- 
lation,  require  no  argument.  Hence  there  are  a  sacredness,  a  moral 
obligation,  a  divine  appointment  connected  with  this  relation,  which 
can  not  be  trifled  with  or  ignored  with  impunity.  This  higher  view 
of  marriage  appeals  to  and  has  its  groundwork  in  the  moral  and 
religious  nature  of  man  :  unless  motives  emanating  from  this  moral 
source  have  a  leading  and  controlling  influence,  the  relation  itself 
is  endangered.  Those  higher  and  more  disinterested  faculties  of 
man  can  be  fully  and  properly  developed  only  as  they  are  exercised 
in  reference  to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  as  well  as  the  moral  Gov- 
emor  in  human  affairs.  That  marriage  may  secure  its  great  primary 
objects,  it  is  indispensable  that  those  propensities  or  faculties  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  family,  such  as  the  sexual  relation, 
mutual  attachment,  love  of  offspring,  etc.,  should  be  governed  by 
the  purest  and  noblest  principles. 

If  these  lower  faculties  are  not  controlled  by  the  moral  senti- 
ments, they  come  directly  under  the  influence  of  man's  selfish  nature. 
Hence  the  results  of  marriage  depend  very  much  upon  the  leading 
influences  at  its  formation,  and  all  the  domestic  relations  of  the 
family  will  be  more  or  less  affected  from  the  same  source.  When 
individuals  enter  upon  the  marriage  relation  under  a  low  range  of 
motives  and  influences,  they  soon  develop  separate  interests  that 
grow  wider  and  wider  apart,  resulting  in  an  intense  individuaiism^ 
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which  LB  nothing  more  nor  less  than  supreme  BelGshneas,  and  no- 
thing short  of  a  permanent  separation  will  then  satisfy  them. 

Let  B3  refer  to  the  history  of  the  divorces  already  described, 
and  the  causes  that  led  to  them.  How  can  we  account  for  rach 
changes  in  the  marital  relation,  and  for  such  strange  dcvelopmenu 
of  human  conduct,  unless  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  motivea 
or  influences  operating  at  the  start  f  Passing  by  the  moat  flagrant 
cause — adultery — how  could  "  intolerable  cruelty,"  "  willful  deaer- 
tion,"  and  "  abusive  treatment,"  occnr  in  such  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances betvfeen  married  persons?  How  can  wo  account  for  sgrfi 
dislike,  such  bitterness,  and  even  hatred,  between  parties  once  ap- 
parently so  tenderly  and  happily  united  ?  Such  conduct  is  Barely 
the  farthest  possible  from  anything  of  a  moral  and  religious  cha^ 
acter.  What  a  strange  spectacle  does  it  present  in  social  life,  thftt, 
within  twenty  yeara,  more  than  twenty  thousand  divorces  should 
have  been  granted  in  four  New  Enghind  States — that  in  this  period 
the  marital  relations  should  be  severed  between  forty  thousand  per- 
sons !  la  1860  the  number  of  divorces,  in  these  same  States,  did 
not  average  seven  hundred,  but  now  it  averages  every  year  almoct 
twice  that  number.  If  we  include  the  divorces  granted  in  Maine 
and  Kew  Hampshire  with  those  in  the  other  four  States,  it  makes 
two  thousand  families  broken  up  every  year,  and  four  thonatod 
persons  at  the  eamc  time  divorced.  And  it  should  he  remembered 
that  this  destruction  of  the  family  does  not  apply  to  the  foreign 
population,  but  is  conBned  to  the  strictly  native  New-EnglandeM. 

The  value  and  permanence  of  the  family  as  an  institution  can  sot 
bo  too  highly  estimated.  It  is  indinpensahle  to  all  organized  society. 
It  is  the  nursery  of  the  Church,  and  no  state  or  nation  can  prosper 
long  without  it.  Wherever  a  people  have  attained  the  greatest  pro*- 
pority,  or  advanced  to  the  highest  civilization,  there  the  interests  of 
the  family  have  been  most  sacredly  guarded.  The  experience  of 
six  thousand  years,  through  changes  numerous  and  varied,  hat 
demonstrated  the  superlative  importance  of  the  family  inetitatioa. 
And  the  stronger  the  safeguards  surrounding  it,  fumiiibed  by  law 
and  custom,  the  more  permanent  and  successful  will  it  be,  and  the 
greater  the  prosperity  of  any  nation.  Among  no  Christian  or  civil- 
ized people  at  the  present  day  do  we  find  divorces  sought  and 
obtained  to  such  an  extent  as  now  in  N^ew  England  ;  and  in  only 
three  instances  in  the  history  of  nations  can  we  find  such  a  break- 
ing up  of  the  family  by  this  means.  The  first  indications  of  d»- 
cline  in  Greece  and  Rome  were  disturbances  in  the  family.     Wim 
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the  interests  of  this  institution  began  to  suffer  in  various  ways, 
divorces  multiplied,  which  with  other  evils  brought  on  the  downfall 
of  those  nations  once  so  renowned. 

In  1790,  when  the  floodgates  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
opened,  the  frequency  of  divorces  became  alarming.  Within  a 
year  and  a  half  more  than  twenty  thousand  divorces  were  granted ; 
but  even  these,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population  of  France 
at  that  time,  are  not  equal  to  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages  as 
now  found  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

If  there  had  been  no  accessions  to  our  population  from  a  foreign 
source,  and  the  increase  or  changes  had  been  confined  exclusively 
to  the  native  stock,  we  should  probably  witness  an  exhibition  of 
facts  very  different  from  what  exists  at  the  present  day.  Could 
this  foreign  element  be  at  once  eliminated  entirely,  domestic  life 
would  present  in  New  England  a  very  different  appearance.  The 
real  state  of  the  family  and  its  relations  to  the  public  might  then 
be  better  understood.  Without  entering  upon  any  detailed  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  two  or  three  points  only  will  be  noticed. 

An  inspection  of  the  tables  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper  shows 
that  the  difference  in  the  number  of  marriages  in  the  four  States, 
between  1860  and  1878,  was  quite  smalL  In  Massachusetts  the  in- 
crease of  marriages  of  1878  over  those  of  1860  (the  whole  number 
being  over  12,000)  was  only  489,  while  the  increase  of  population 
between  these  years  amounted  to  420,846.  From  the  Registration 
Reports  it  appears  that  this  addition  of  population  is  made  up 
largely  of  the  foreign  element.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  this  increase 
has  gained  more  rapidly  of  late  years  than  formerly.  From  the 
same  reports  it  appears  that  the  birth-rate  of  the  foreign  class  is 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  American,  and  the  marriage-rate  of 
the  foreign  is  also  considerably  larger.  It  also  appears  that  the 
birth-rate  and  the  marriage-rate  of  the  strictly  American  have,  for 
a  long  time,  been  decreasing — so  much  so  that  the  increase  of  num* 
bers  in  this  class  is  very  small,  and  in  some  places  even  doubtf uL 
From  the  same  reports  these  two  facts  are  gleaned  :  1.  In  a  much 
larger  number  of  cases  than  formerly  marriage  is  postponed  to  a 
later  period  in  life  ;  and,  2.  A  greater  disparity  of  ages  between  the 
parties  is  found  to  exist  than  formerly.  It  may  be  that  these  gen- 
eral facts  sustain  a  more  intimate  relation  to  the  increased  number 
of  divorces  than  at  first  would  be  supposed. 

What  can  be  done  to  eradicate,  or  arrest  the  progress  of  evils 
which  so  direfully  threaten  the  vital  interests  of  society?    May 
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there  not  be  something  wrong  in  ihe  notions  and  views  of  mamage, 
as  entertained  at  the  present  day  ?  Has  there  not  been  a  departue, 
in  the  teaching  and  practice,  from  what  once  prevailed  in  Hew 
England  aa  to  the  objects  of  marriage  ?  Have  not  the  vital  illte^ 
eats  of  the  family,  in  too  many  cases,  been  ondervalued  or  misun- 
derstood ?  What,  then,  are  the  teachings  of  experience  ?  "VThat  are 
the  instructions  on  the  subject  as  given  by  the  oldest  and  largoH 
Christian  denominations  in  Europe  ? 

The  primary  objects  of  marriage  as  indicated  in  works  on  the 
subject,  in  formulas  of  marriage  service,  in  liturgies,  and  prayer- 
booku,  may  be  summed  up  under  these  three  heads:  1.  The  pro- 
duction of  children;  3,  Tlie  preservation  of  chastity;  and,  3. 
Mutual  company  and  help.  These  propositions  not  only  derive 
their  support  from  the  Scriptures,  but  are  confirmed  by  all  experi- 
ence. They  have  also  their  counterpart  in  the  laws  of  human  o^ 
ganization.  Independently  of  all  evidence  derived  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  even  from  experience,  in  favor  of  the  family,  we  believe 
the  necessity  of  such  an  institution,  in  order  to  promote  the  blgbert 
welfare  of  man,  can  be  proved  from  physiology  alone. 

The  primary  objects  of  marriage  as  stated  in  these  propositions 
can  be  secured  only  by  a  proper  obser\'ance  of  the  laws  of  this  *d- 
ence.  Moreover,  the  failure  to  comply  with  either  one  of  then 
propositions  goes  so  far  toward  weakening  and  breaking  down  tlw 
marriage  relation.  While  the  observance  of  the  commands  of  Rere- 
lation  on  thia  subject  is  indis[}enEable,  the  laws  of  physical  oi^ni- 
zation  are  equally  important.  The  teachings  and  instrnctions  de- 
rived from  the  former  source  would'  have  a  far  more  powerfol 
effect  were  their  connection  with  the  laws  which  govern  ilie  body 
to  be  more  clearly  and  forcibly  set  forth.  It  would  be  seen  tliat 
the  penalties  attached  to  the  violation  of  physical  laws  arc  as  mre 
and  terrible  as  those  attached  to  the  violation  of  epirittuL  la 
many  cases  the  retributions  are  even  more  severe,  and  come  much 
sooner.  Besides,  not  only  the  violators  of  these  laws,  bat  tbnr 
descendants,  frequently  suffer  the  penalties. 

The  science  of  physiology  is  comparatively  in  its  iataxtej,  IS 
far  as  a  practical  application  of  its  principles  to  the  doniestio  rela- 
tions of  life  is  ooncenied.  It  might  be  shown  that  the  propon- 
tions  stated  above  as  to  the  objects  of  marriage  snstain  a  moet  inti- 
mate and  important  relation  to  this  science.  It  might  aba  I» 
shown  that  its  principles,  practically  applied,  will  sbed  ligbi  upon 
other  dark  spots  or  evils  in  domestic  life,  and  afford  a  better  ei- 
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planation  of  some  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  so  many  di- 
vorces. 

What  can  be  done  to  check  divorces,  and  place  the  domestic 
relations  upon  a  more  permanent  foundation  ?  The  primary  objects 
of  marriage  and  the  importance  of  the  family  institution  must  be 
better  understood  and  appreciated.  The  public,  and  especially  the 
young,  need  instruction  upon  this  subject.  Parents  have  here  a 
sacred  duty  to  perform  to  their  children.  The  pulpit  and  the  press 
should  give  more  attention  to  it.  By  this,  and  other  means,  con- 
siderations of  a  high  moral  and  religious  character  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  with  all  the  appropriateness  and  power 
that  is  possible.  The  value  of  the  family  and  the  need  of  secur- 
ing its  health  and  permanence  can  not  be  too  thoroughly  impressed 
upon  all  classes. 

As  long  as  the  interests  of  the  family  were  made  paramount,  as 
long  as  a  "home  and  the  blessing  of  children  were  the  end  and 
essence  of  life  "  to  the  Roman  citizen,  Rome  flourished.  But  when 
<<  marriage  on  both  sides  became  a  matter  of  mercantile  specula- 
tion," and  there  was  a  '^  general  unwillingness  to  rear  families," 
arising  from  '^  an  extravagantly  high  standard  of  comfort  ^ — when 
infidelity  in  the  domestic  relations  became  a  matter  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  divorces  multiplied — the  Roman  Empire  perished.* 

When  an  institution  has  such  a  forming  and  governing  influence 
upon  society  and  the  state  as  the  family,  too  great  safeguards  can 
not  be  thrown  around  it,  both  by  law  and  custom.  We  should 
have  wiser  and  more  stringent  legislation  upon  divorces.  There  is 
need  of  higher  intelligence  and  greater  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  direct  public  opinion  and  make  our  laws.  In  addition  to 
a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  improved  legislation, 
those  physical  laws  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  others  must 
be  recognized  and  obeyed.  If  false  views  prevail  in  the  commu- 
nity as  to  the  objects  of  marriage,  and  habits  are  indulged  which 
violate  physical  laws,  these  views  and  habits  must  be  corrected. 
Also,  if  changes  are  going  on  in  the  physical  organization  of  our 
people  which  interfere  seriously  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 

*  **  Rome  IB  a  most  interefiting  stnd j  for  us  Americans,  because  her  rices,  greed  for 
gold,  prodigality,  a  coarse  material  drillzation,  corruption  in  the  family  as  manifested 
bj  connubial  unfaithfulness,  and  dirorces,  are  increasing  among  us.  Whether  we  are 
to  be  a  thorou^j  Christian  nation,  or  are  destined  to  decaj  and  loss  of  our  present 
political  forms,  depends  upon  our  ability  to  keep  family  life  pure  and  simple.** 
(**  Essay  on  DiToroe,**  p.  49,  by  T.  D.  Woolsey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.) 
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of  domestic  life,  they  should  be  thoroughly  understood, 
an  intenEe  nervous  teroporament,  with  a  lack  of  muscular 
being  developed  as  to  beget  both  an  indisposition  and  an 
to  comply  normally  with  the  propoeitions  laid  down  abovi 
marriage,  it  is  wise  to  pause  and  consider.  How  can  a  pcopl 
prosper  and  increase  in  numbers,  while  constantly  viotating; 
fundamental  laws  ? 

Nathan  Aij 
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PART  m. 


Thbbe  remainB  for  as  but  one  subject  for  disoossion  in  connec- 
tion witb  the  historical  events  over  which  we  have  passed  in  the 
preceding  papers.  This  relates  to  one  of  those  popular  errors 
which  sometimes  become  so  fixed  as  matters  of  belief  that  they 
seem  to  have  passed  into  history  as  if  they  were  not  to  be  contro- 
verted. It  has  long  been  assumed  by  many  persons  that  General 
McClellan's  Harrison's  Landing  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln  was  intended 
as  a  political  manifesto  of  his  own.  The  popular  shrewdness  in 
making  such  imputations  is  always  well  satisfied  with  its  own  wis- 
dom, however  little  of  intellectual  or  moral  penetration  may  be 
exercised  in  making  theoL  And  therefore,  to  present  a  plain  view 
of  a  virtuous  man,  acting  from  motives  in  which  self  has  no  con- 
cern, often  seems  to  be  a  useless  appeal  against  that  which  has 
been  popularly  pronounced  to  be  unquestionable.  But  the  power 
to  appreciate  sincerity  and  elevation  of  character,  the  capacity  to 
do  justice  upon  facts,  the  disposition  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
pure  and  disinterested  aims,  have  not  wholly  fled  even  from  the 
present  age.  It  was,  therefore,  with  entire  confidence  that  we 
should  not  want  an  audience,  and  a  very  large  one,  that  we  under- 
took to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the  circumstances  attending 
General  McClellan's  relations  to  the  Administration  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  especially  of  the  strange  occurrence  of  his  removal 
from  conmiand  after  the  battle  of  Antietam.  The  approbation 
which  we  have  received  from  many  of  the  wise  and  good  has  fully 
justified  and  rewarded  our  labors. 

The  breaking  out  of  our  civil  war  found  General  McClellan  in 
private  life,  and  in  a  lucrative  employment  which  he  could  not 
surrender  without  great  sacrifices.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
patriotism  of  any  others  of  the  distinguished  soldiers  of  whatever 
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rank,  on  either  aide  of  that  contest,  to  eay  that  HcClcllan  wsi 
ated  by  a  pure  sense  of  daty,  and  not  by  political  ambitioi^ 
he  tendered  his  sword  to  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  I 
lie  had  been  educated  in  its  military  service ;  and  he  fa 
learned  of  its  political  institutions  that  every  conviction  of  ! 
tcUect  and  every  feeling  of  his  heart  boand  him  to  the  presef 
of  the  Union.  He  had  had,  at  a  very  early  age,  great  op 
nities  for  acquiring  military  knowledge  in  the  war  with  ii 
He  had  been  afterward  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern 
while  in  the  flower  of  hia  youth,  to  increase  that  knowledge  tq 
sonal  observation  of  one  of  the  most  gigantic  wars  of  moden 
rope.  The  facilities  which  he  there  enjoyed,  along  with  colli 
who  were  much  his  seniors  in  age  and  military  rank,  had  eg 
him  to  accumulate  a  fund  of  professional  information  whifl 
even  more  extensive  than  it  could  have  been  if  he  had  held  a 
mand  in  either  of  the  contending  armies.  In  Mexico,  und( 
own  great  eaptain,  Scott,  he  had  seen  the  teachings  of  hia  edu) 
confirmed — that  war  is  a  science.  In  the  Crimea  he  had  seen 
science  applied  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  in  the  moat  exact  | 
ods,  by  the  armies  of  three  nations.  He  had  afterward  b« 
gaged  in  employments  that  gave  bim  an  uncommon  familiariq 
the  geographical  features,  the  resources,  and  the  peculiaris 
vast  regions  of  our  own  country.  So  that,  when  our  nalional 
flict  was  culminating  to  a  territorial  civil  war  and  a  etnig^ 
the  supremacy  of  our  national  Constitution,  he  did  not  feel  la 
at  liberty  to  withhold  from  the  ficrvice  of  his  country  any  ft 
that  wealth  of  experience  and  knowledge  which  his  counlrj 
enabled  him  to  have.  It  was  r>  simple  case  of  paying  back  a  i 
and,  from  the  time  when  he  undertook  to  discharge  it  lo  thi 
raent  when  ho  was  flummarily  retired  into  complete  inactivit: 
intended  disgrace,  he  never  did  an  act,  nor  uttered  a  word 
wrote  a  line  that  was  not  inspired  by  a  sense  of  patriotic  dol 
that  any  man  can  justly  impute  to  a  selfish  motive. 

Probably  in  all  military  history  there  is  no  sudden  and  | 
plained  removal  of  a  commander,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  k 
planned  movement  against  the  enemy,  which  furnishes  a  pi 
to  thia  case  of  General  McClellan.  Certainly  there  is  noa 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  assign  a  respectable  motive.  O 
of  November,  when  McClellan  is  about  to  divide  Lee's 
order  suddenly  reaches  him,  requiring  him  to  turn  over 
mand  to  a  general  whom  neither  the  army  nor  the  public 
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son  to  regard,  and  who  did  not  regard  himself,  as  competent  to 
the  position,  and  to  go  into  a  disgraced  retirement.  So  extraor- 
dinary an  act  demands  investigation.  It  is  one  of  the  onsolved 
points  in  the  history  of  the  late  war,  on  which  the  inquirer  most 
enter  with  the  expectation  of  finding  either  an  adequate  or  an  in- 
adequate reason  for  the  act 

We  have  for  many  years  been  seeking  and  digesting  information 
on  this  subject,  but,  when  we  began  to  write  upon  it,  the  first  thing 
that  occurred  to  us  was  the  necessity  for  knowing  whether  the  sub- 
ject of  General  McClellan's  removal  was  laid  by  Mr.  Lincoln  before 
his  Cabinet,  at  any  time  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  order,  and 
whether  any  and  what  determination  was  then  announced  by  the 
President.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  we  recently  addressed  a  note 
to  the  only  surviving  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  and  received 
from  him  the  following  reply  : 

WiSBnroTOH,  Jamwirjf  21,  1880. 

Mt  DBAS  Sib  :  I  have  joara  of  the  19th,  asking  if  the  remoyal  of  Mc- 
CleUan  from  oommand  was  discussed  in  the  Oahinet  before  the  order  was 
given,  and  in  reply  I  have  to  inform  yon  that  it  was.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  Halleck,  and  it  was  stated  by  him  that  the  ezonses  given  by 
ICcCleUan  for  not  moving  were  nntme.  I  recollect  particularly  that  in  refer- 
ence to  a  snpply,  I  think,  of  shoes,  which  General  McClellan  had  written 
were  indispensable  and  had  not  been  received,  Halleck  andortook  to  show, 
by  official  statements  of  shipments  made,  that  McClellan  had  not  stated  the 
truth. 

I  opposed  the  removal  violently,  upon  the  gronnd  that  Hooker,  who  was 
the  person  spoken  of  for  the  succession,  was  entirely  incompetent  for  the 
position.  Bammde*s  name  was  not  mentioned,  and  I  was  utterly  amazed  when 
I  saw  it  announced.  I  had  to  accept  as  true  the  statement  that  McClel- 
lan had  been  making  unnecessary  delay,  although,  as  it  tamed  out  afterward, 
the  charge  was  wholly  nnfounded.  Governor  Curtin  was  in  McClellan*s 
camp  at  tiie  time,  and  afterward  stated  that  it  was  true  that  McClellan  had 
not  the  shoes  required  for  his  men  to  move. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  decide  at  that  time  to  remove  McClellan,  but  I  saw 
that  he  was  coming  to  that  conclusion,  and  I  went  out  to  Silver  Spring  for 
my  father  to  go  that  night  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
then  staying,  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  removal.  He  accordingly  went  that 
night  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  spent  a  long  time  in  arguing  against  the  pro- 
posal, telling  Lincoln  that  it  would  be  both  a  military  and  political  blunder 
for  him  to  take  that  step ;  that  the  opposition  to  McClellan  came  from  Chase 
and  Stanton,  who  were  hostile  to  him  (Lincoln),  and  that  the  man  whom  thoy 
wanted  to  supersede  McClellan  with  would  be  also  adverse  to  him  if  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  and,  if  he  failed,  he  (Lincoln),  would  have  to  bear  the  reproach  of  it 


iJnoDln  listened  with  attention  to  all  m.v  father  bad  t^)  aaj,  but  was  nol 
mnnicative  himself.  But  at  the  end  of  the  conference  he  rose  a 
stretched  hia  long  arms  almost  to  the  ceiling  above  him,  eajiog:  "I 
would  remove  him  if  he  let  Lee'a  arm}'  get  awaj  from  him,  and  I  mnit 
He  has  got  the  'slowa,'  Mr.  Blair!  " 

le  that  there  was  Bomethiog  mora  than  I  kneir 
which  McCkllaa'a  oppoBonts  were  availing  themselves  against  him. 
stood  bj  McClellan  as  t  did  h;  Grant  against  the  attempta  made  bj  St 
and  Chase,  and  other  politicians,  in  their  efforts  to  overslangh  them,  w 
being  in  the  confidence  of  either  of  these  generals.  I  did  not  knoiv  ti 
OcUan  Tinted  me,  while  attending  the  Porter  trial  the  winter  afterwafl 
read  me  hie  Harrison's  Landing  letter,  what  it  wa^  that  made  Lincoln  i 
to  my  own  and  m;  father's  efTorta.  But,  when  McOlellan  read  that  M 
told  him  at  oDce  that  it  was  that  letter  which  had  enabled  Stanton  and 
to  remove  him.  It  had  been  used  to  make  Lincoln  look  upon  him  as  a 
and  he  had  jadged  him  from  that  point  of  view;  and  while  I  i>elievei 
ooln  to  be  as  unselfish  as  any  man,  he  waa  jet  a  man,  and  no  man  cot 
told  day  by  day  that  another  was  making  nae  of  the  place  be  gave  i 
anpersede  him  in  hie  own  place,  without  being  afterward  against  hi4 
ready  to  believe  that  he  was  both  unfriendly  and  unfit  for  his  postioB. 
Yours  truly, 

MONTQOKBST    BlAI 

GsoROB  T.  CCTOB,  E>q.,  New  York.  I 

Tho  Cabinet  council  to  which  Mr.  Blair  alladea  waa  Iveld  Q 
Sth  of  November.  Tlie  order  rpqiiiring  General  McClellan  W 
over  tbe  coniraaml  lo  Genera!  Biirnsido  was  dated  ou  the  same 
No  reason  for  it  was  ever  assigned  by  the  Preaident  to  Ga 
McCIellaQ  or  to  the  country.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of 
avowed  reason,  coining  from  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  we  are  remi 
to  the  inquiry,  what  relation  tbe  Harrison's  Landing  letter  raayl 
borne  to  the  determination  of  tlie  President  to  recall  MeCli 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  conditu 
entire  inactivity.  We  must  ask  the  reader  to  turn  back  to  tb* 
ter,  in  our  first  article,  and  to  note  that  it  proposed  to  Mr. 
eoln  a  certain  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  tbe  war,  to  be  ada 
and  followed  out  by  Aim,  and  from  which,  if  any  credit  or  b« 
of  a  political  n.iture  was  to  accrue  to  any  one,  it  would  accnt 
Mr.  Lincoln.  For  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  was  a  pri 
letter.  Its  existence  was  not  publicly  known;  and,  if  Mr.  Lia 
had  shown  it  to  any  persons  in  Washington,  they  had  kept  the  i 
well  among  themselves.  This  remained  the  condition  of  thin 
to  the  letter,  until  long  after  McClellan's  removal  from  the  I 
mand.     Our  readers  have  seen  that  one  very  striking  feature  f 
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policy  which  Oeneral  McClellan  Buggested  to  Mr.  Lincoln  consiBted 
in  a  mode  in  which  the  emancipation  of  slayes  could  be  properly 
made  to  result  from  military  measures  and  operations.  It  was  not 
the  same  plan  that  Mr.  Lincoln  suddenly  adopted  nearly  three 
months  after  he  received  General  McClellan's  letter,  and  five  days 
after  General  McClellan  had  gained  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Gren- 
eral  McClellan's  plan  proposed  that  the  Govemment  should  perma- 
nently appropriate  slave-property  to  its  own  use,  recognizing  the 
right  of  the  owner  to  compensation — a  principle  which  he  suggested 
''might  be  extended,  upon  grounds  of  military  necessity  and  secu- 
rity, to  all  the  slaves  in  a  particular  State,  thus  working  manumis- 
sion in  such  State."  Mr.  Lincoln's  subsequent  plan  attempted  to 
abolish  slavery  by  an  executive  decree,  without  recognizing  any 
right  to  compensation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  here  which 
of  these  two  plans  was  the  wisest,  or  the  most  practical  We  are 
not  dealing  with  the  merits  of  either  of  them ;  but  we  are  dealing 
with  the  historical  fact  that,  in  the  month  of  July,  1862,  General 
McClellan,  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  proposed  for  his  adop- 
tion a  comprehensive  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  one  im- 
portant part  of  which  embraced  a  mode  of  effecting  the  extinguish- 
ment of  slavery  as  a  legitimate  measure  of  war.  While  General 
McClellan  remained  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and  afterward,  while 
he  had  as  yet  gained  no  striking  successes  excepting  that  he  had 
saved  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  destruction,  after  which  he 
had  been  put  into  a  kind  of  disgrace,  his  Harrison's  Landing  letter, 
still  an  entirely  private  document  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
could  not  have  been  regarded  as  a  matter  for  any  political  anxiety. 
But  when  he  had  saved  Washington  from  capture,  and  had  defeated 
Lee  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  if  his  letter,  written  three  months 
previously,  was  suddenly  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  those  of  his  Cabinet  who  had  seen  it,  they  must  have  especially 
remembered  his  suggestion  of  a  plan  for  the  manumission  of  slaves, 
as  a  measure  of  military  operations  and  necessities. 

We  now  come,  therefore,  to  a  theory  which  has  been  suggested 
to  account  for  the  removal  of  General  McClellan  from  command 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam.  This  theory,  when  fully  stated,  is  as 
follows  :  That,  with  this  letter  from  General  McClellan  in  his  pos- 
session, Mr.  Lincoln  was  persuaded  to  believe  that,  if  the  writer 
should  succeed  in  destroying  Lee's  army,  he  would  become  a  for- 
midable rival  for  the  next  Presidency;  that  this  letter  would  be 
McClellan's  ''platform";  that  his  platform  must  therefore  be  anti- 
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oipated  by  an  Executive  proclamation  that  slavery  was  to  1) 
minated  by  an  Eiecutive  decree;  that  ciroumstanceG  had  c 
Mr.  Lincoln,  after  Pope's  defeat,  to  reatore  McClellan  to  com 
and  to  permit  him  to  free  Maryland  from  the  presence  of  the  est 
but  that,  when  this  had  been  done,  it  was  politically  neceaaa 
prevent  McClellan  from  becoming,  by  further  Bnccesses,  a  com 
tor  in  the  next  Presidential  election,  and  a  competitor  who  it 
be  able  to  show  a  prior  claim  to  the  policy  of  emancipation. 

This  theory  derives  Bome  color  from  the  fact  that  Mr,  Idi 
suddenly  changed  hia  mind  on  the  snbject  of  emancipation,| 
the  13th  of  September  he  told  a  deputation  of  clergymen  from; 
oago  that  an  emancipation  proclamation  would  be  no  more  effa 
than  "the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet";  but  on  the  22d  of 
tember,  after  McClellan  had  gained  the  battle  of  Antietamj 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  on  the  first  oj 
aucceeding  January  he  should  issue  another  abolishing  BlaTCj) 
every  State  that  adhered  to  the  rebellion.  The  theory  or  ei[) 
tion  of  General  McClellan'e  removal  from  the  command  c 
army,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  on  the  very  eve  of  a  great  s' 
ia  that  the  Harrison's  Landing  letter  was  the  moving  cause, 
this  is  a  true  explanation  of  General  McClellon's  removal,  Mr.  lii 
made  an  enormous  mistake  in  regard  to  the  character  and  pnrpd 
the  Harrison's  Landing  letter,  and  the  character  and  purpi^se  ol 
wi-ifcr.  Through  every  liiie  of  that  letter  there  breathes  a  man 
intention  to  present  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind  a  comprehensive  pi 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  Mr,  Lincoln  was,  if  he  sb 
adopt  it,  to  appropriate  to  himself  ;  which  was  to  redound  to 
Lincoln's  benefit,  so  far  as  it  could  redound  to  the  personal  ba 
of  any  one.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  letter  which  can  jn 
any  one  in  believing  that  the  writer  was  seeking  to  lay  up  poli 
treasure  for  himself,  in  the  archives  of  the  Government,  or  in 
Lincoln's  private  repositories.  Among  gentlemen,  it  is  usually 
sidcrcd  an  act  of  meanness  to  claim  afterward  the  authorship 
paper  which  one  has  given  to  another  who  is  in  a  high  positia 
public  trust,  for  adoption  as  a  measure  of  public  policy  ;  ao 
man,  who  ever  knew  General  McClellan  well,  can  believe  th* 
deliberately  planned  to  commit  such  an  act  of  meanness.  Hit 
ter  was  the  letter  of  one  gentleman  to  another.  The  writer,i 
true,  was  a  general  in  the  service  of  the  Government ;  the  n 
ent  was  the  head  of  that  Government.  But  the  letter  i 
was  not  an  official  letter  ;  it  was  a  private  letter,  suggesting  tl 
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lincoln'g  ^^  private  oonrideration  ^  a  certain  line  of  policy  for  his 
adoption.  Mr.  Lincoln  desired,  when  in  June  he  assented  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  proposal  to  submit  to  him  his  views  respecting 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  war,  that  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
secrecy.  Such  care  was  taken.  General  McClellan  wrote  the  letter 
with  his  own  hand  in  his  tent  at  Harrison's  Tending,  and  placed 
it  hitngftif  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln  need  not  have 
shown  it  to  a  human  being.  He  might  have  propounded  to  his 
Cabinet  the  policy  which  it  described,  without  saying  that  General 
McClellan  had  recommended  it.  Public  men  in  such  positions  have 
often  received  the  most  important  suggestions  from  some  one  else, 
and  have  not  deemed  themselves  bound  to  disclose  their  authorship. 
If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  proposed  this  policy  for  the  consideration  of  his 
Cabinet,  without  saying  that  it  had  been  suggested  by  General 
McClellan,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  had  a  fair 
consideration,  and  possibly  it  might  have  been  adopted.  If  it  had 
been,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  world  never  would  have 
known  from  General  McClellan  that  the  suggestion  came  from 
him ;  while  he  would  have  been  able  to  say  that  he  concurred  in 
what  the  President  had  determined  on,  and  would  do  everything 
in  his  power  as  a  general  to  carry  it  out. 

General  McClellan  may  well  have  been  astonished,  therefore,  as 
we  believe  he  was,  when  he  heard  it  said,  long  after  his  removal 
from  the  command,  that  his  private  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln  had  caused 
the  latter  to  regard  him  as  having  sought  by  means  of  it  to  set  his 
sails  for  the  popular  breeze,  and  that  out  of  his  sails  the  wind  had 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation.  If  ever  a  man  was 
intent  upon  anything  that  was  unselfish,  and  devoid  of  any  purpose 
but  to  serve  his  official  superior,  it  was  General  McClellan  when  he 
sketched  that  great  policy  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  private  consideration. 
All  that  happened  in  the  political  world,  two  years  afterward,  when 
General  McClellan,  by  no  procurement  of  his  own,  was  nominated 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  in  the  summer  of  1864,  has  of  course 
no  relevancy  to  the  cause  or  causes  which  operated  upon  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's mind  in  November,  1862,  to  make  him  recall  General  Mc- 
Clellan from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  bid 
him  report  at  Trenton,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Among  the  members  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet  in  the  summer  and 

autumn  of  1862,  there  were  two  persons  who  were  as  unfriendly  to 

Mr.  Lincoln  as  they  were  to  General  McClellan.    Mr.  Chase  had 

reasons  of  his  own  for  representing  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  the  Demo- 
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prats  then  had  General  McClellan  in  training  aa  their  future  t 
date  for  the  Presidency,  although  it  would  have  been  difficn) 
him  to  show  in  what  the  training  oonsiflted.  Any  one  who  re| 
bera  the  condition  of  Democratic  sentiment  on  the  sabject  of  dl 
and  the  proper  objects  of  the  war,  at  the  time  when  General  Mi 
Ian  wrote  his  letter  to  Mr.  IJncoln,  and  even  down  to  a  mnchi 
period,  can  easily  eee  that  the  letter  never  was  designed  b} 
writer  aa  a  means  of  recommending  himself  to  that  party  ai' 
candidate  for  the  PreBideticy.  But  Mr.  Chase — to  borrow  q 
parliamentary  phrase — "  took  nothing  "  by  his  efforts  to  und^ 
Mr.  Lincoln's  confidence  in  McClellan.  He  may  be  dtsmiaat 
the  innumerable  company  of  those  who  "filed  their  minds'! 
gained  nothing  by  it  for  themselves.  The  one  redeeming  p| 
Mr.  Chase's  conduct  toward  McClellan  is,  that  he  never  pret* 
to  be  anything  but  an  enemy.  But,  in  all  that  scene  of  infideij 
the  military  interests  of  the  republic,  there  stands  forth  ona 
tral  figure,  prominent  in  double-dealing,  celebrated  for  dupS 
the  arch -hypocrite  Stanton.  The  world  does  not  now  lean 
amazing  insincerity  for  the  first  time,  or  from  us.  Our  proof  | 
is  only  cnmalative.  The  character  to  which  that  proof  relal 
one  that  no  man  can  explain,  one  that  no  party  and  no  factioj 
bear  to  defend.  This  man  began  at  an  early  period  to  fawn  \ 
Mt'Clellan.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  young  General,  il 
frankness  of  his  own  nature,  and  in  his  readinesa  to  accept  all  ] 
fered  aid  in  the  great  public  duties  which  devolved  upon  himi 
ho  became  general-in-chief  by  the  advice  of  General  Scott, 
have  believed  in  the  personal  devotion  and  attachment  which 
eminent  Pennsylvania  lawyer  professed  to  himself,  to  his  rela( 
and  to  his  friends  in  the  army.  But,  there  was  at  fir^t  a  jat 
String  in  these  strains  of  flattery.  The  part  was  overacted 
though  the  actor  did  not,  until  he  was  warned,  perceive  wher«i 
"o'erstepped  the  modesty  of  nature."  He  thought  to  recora 
himself  to  McClellan  by  the  grossest  ridicnle  and  abuse  of  1 
He  found  that  McClellan's  sense  of  propriety  did  not  appro 
coarse  disparagement  of  his  official  superior.  But,  aa  Mr.  StJ 
was  known  to  be  a  man  of  high  ability  and  distinction  in  bis  p 
sion,  and  aa  Mr.  Lincoln  was  disposed  to  believe  that  he  wouldj 
valuable  Secretary  of  War,  both  because  of  his  energy  and  t 
of  his  avowed  friendship  for  McClellan,  the  latter,  when  com 
gave  hia  influence  with  the  President  for  the  introduction  ( 
Stanton  into  the  Cabinet. 
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There  is  a  saying — '^  something  mnsty'* — about  the  displace- 
ment of  ladders  after  an  elevation  has  been  reached.  As  time  went 
on,  as  Mr.  Stanton's  ambition  grew,  and  ^^  his  infant  fortune  came 
to  age  ^  with  the  increase  of  his  power,  he  came  to  know  how  neces- 
sary McClellan  was  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  how  important  to  the 
country  it  was  that  the  best  relations  should  exist  between  thenoL 
Knowing  this,  he  determined  that  McClellan  should  be  ruined. 
For  Lincoln  he  had  so  much  contempt  that  he  thought  he  could  be 
trusted  to  ruin  himself.  Yet  to  the  last  hour  of  his  intercourse  with 
McClellan,  and  down  to  the  final  consummation  of  his  purpose,  Mr. 
Stanton  professed  to  McClellan  and  his  friends  an  unalterable  fideli- 
ty, and  an  unchangeable  conviction  of  his  importance  to  the  public 
interests :  while,  at  the  very  same  time,  the  occasional  ebullitions 
of  his  hostility,  bursting  forth  from  his  arrogant  temper,  in  the 
presence  of  others,  and  his  official  acts,  betrayed  the  object  to 
which  his  hatred  was  carrying  him,  long  before  it  was  finally  at- 
tained. The  army  saw  it,  if  the  people  of  the  Union  did  not. 
McClellan  was  to  be  destroyed  by  making  Lincoln  distrust  him. 
The  scheme  succeeded — ^the  deed  was  done.  But  what  of  the  chief 
conspirator  ? 

Dante,  as  he  walks  through  the  infernal  realms,  protected  by 
the  great  Mantuan  Spirit  ^^  whose  fame  still  lasts  in  the  world,  and 
will  last  as  long  as  time,"  tells  us  of  the  common  herd,  undistin- 
guishable  from  one  another,  who  are  grouped  in  eternal  suffering 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  besetting  sin.  These  are  they  who 
are  damned  by  classification.  We  do  not  learn  their  names  or 
nations.  We  only  see  them,  in  crowds,  in  a  situation  of  dreadful 
appropriateness  to  their  peculiar  transgression.  But,  when  the  poet 
encounters  one  of  those  historical  personages  on  whom,  because  of 
the  consequences  which  his  acts  have  entailed  upon  his  country  or 
mankind,  there  should  be  fastened  all  the  infamy  that  is  his  due, 
we  have  the  individual  and  his  history  touched  by  the  master's 
stroke,  and  the  sufferer  stands  for  ever  alone  in  the  awful  charao- 
terization  of  his  fate.  One  of  these  ghastly  objects  of  retribution 
is  that  Bertran  de  Bom  who  ''gave  the  evil  counsels"  which  sep- 
arated those  who  should  have  been  united.  The  spectacle  of  this 
false  counselor  to  a  prince,  which  the  poet  describes,  is  too  horrible 
to  be  transferred  in  detail  to  these  pages.  But,  if  any  one  is  dis- 
posed to  wonder  that  this  image  has  risen  up  before  us  as  we  write 
of  a  passage  in  our  national  annals,  let  him  count,  if  he  can,  the 
soldiers'  graves,  the  widows'  and  the  orphans'  tears,  the  treasoie 


needlessly  sqaandered,  the  war  needlessly  prolonged,  the  w 
sum  of  miaery  and  sorrow  which  must  be  charged  to  the  malicvj 
one  man  bore  to  another.  And,  when  he  sickens  tn  tbe  conte^ 
tion  of  these  accumnlated  woes,  let  him  turn  to  the  so-calledt 
torical  literature  of  tbe  country,  and  note  how,  from  tbe  same  aot 
it  has  been  poisoned  with  lies.  We  must  thread  this  dreary  i 
of  Stanton's  treachery  and  Lincoln's  weakness,  until  we  hare  reM 
oonolufiions  on  which  it  ia  fit  that  a  final  judgment  should  resb* 

*  An  illuetratioD  at  Mr,  SUnUiii'd  cbamctcr  comes  to  tie  while  we  n-rite.  0 
Sd  of  April,  IS62,  General  Franldin  reGCired  aa  order  U>  emtxtrk  his  diTi^oa  td 
PenlDSDla,  to  be  undor  the  cammand  of  Qeceral  McCUllan  in  the  adianco  upoRk 
mond.  Calling  at  ihc  War  Department  on  tbst  ereniog,  Genenil  Fraiikliii  mat 
«nl  UoDoneU.  The  following  aocoimt  is  ukeo  from  tbe  "  Philadelphia  Udm 
April  28,  1877,  in  the  words  of  General  Franklin:  "General  McOowell  iiitorm* 
(hat  the  Secrctar;  of  War  had  told  him  about  an  hour  before  that  General  Med 
iotended  to  work  by  etrateg)'  and  aot  hy  fighting,  and  thai  be  should  not  have  aa 
nutn  from  hia  Department:  that  all  of  the  encuiicB  of  tbe  Adminiatratioa  tea 
■round  bim ;  and  the  Scerelar;  accusFd  him  of  having  political  ambltloti.  jUm^ 
be  bad  not  loft  tbe  nomber  of  troops  to  defend  Waabingtoa  that  tbo  Ptm 
nquired;  in  other  words,  that  he  had  dlsobejed  the  Picsident's  orders.  Gd 
McDowell  reiDonstrutud  agslnsi  tbe  step  whiob  wai  about  to  be  taken,  arguingi 
If  Guncral  MeClellau  had  political  aspirations,  the;  would  be  forwajded  b;  ih^ 
course  wblcb  the  AdministratloD  was  taking  in  this  case.  He  noed  all  ibe  argot 
whiob  he  eould  bring  to  bear,  to  convince  the  Secretary  tbat  ho  was  making  a  nA 
in  ordering  the  detachment  of  hia  corpe.  The  result  was.  General  McDowell's  i 
was  detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Polomae,  and  was  marehed  to  Callctt's  Sl«li< 
the  Orange  ami  Alciandria  Railroad,  wbcii:  it  eould  do  no  possible  good.  Ge 
McClellan's  plan  of  turning  Torktown,  by  tbe  rooveiocnt  of  MeDowcir.H  corps  o; 
north  bank  of  the  York  River,  was  ullcily  destroy^.  The  Army  of  the  Potomw 
forced  to  stay  a  whole  month  on  the  Peninsula  uselessly,  and  tbe  capture  o{  '. 
mond,  which  in  all  human  prebabiljly  would  have  been  made  in  tbe  moclb  of 
had  General  McClellan's  plan  been  carried  out,  was  deferred  for  three  years." 

General  Franklin  now  writes  to  us  as  follows,  inclosing  a  copy  of  his  paper  t 
"Philadelphia  Times";  "On  the  evening  of  the  arrival  of  General  McDowell's  i 
at  Catlett's  Station  (about  April  8tli  or  fllh),  my  division,  which  then  formed  pa 
the  corps,  was  ordered  to  join  General  McClellan  by  way  of  Alciandria.  While  i 
marching  to  Aleiandria  I  went  to  tbe  Fetiin»ula,  i^aw  and  conferred  with  tbe  Gc 
[McClell.nl,  and  returned  to  Aleiandria  to  embark  the  division  on  the  trans] 
When  I  was  ready  to  start,  I  was  informed  tbat  tbe  Presiilent  and  Secretary  of 
wished  to  see  mo.  I  first  saw  Ur.  Stanton.  lie  was  very  cordial,  wag  gtad  I 
going  to  the  Peninsula,  would  at  once  determine  a  ques^on  of  my  rank  whid 
before  bim.  lie  desired  me  to  give  his  love  to  McClcllan,  and  to  say  to  him  tin 
had  hia  best  wishes  for  his  success,  and  that  any  help  to  bim  which  be  required 
his  Department  could  furnish  would  be  most  cheerfully  accorded.  In  fact,  IM 
could  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  any  friend  of  UcClellan  than  this  intfl 
would  have  been  to  me,  had  not  tbe  reeollcetlon  of  McDowcH's  interview  with  9H 
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It  seems  to  us  most  remarkable,  in  all  this  concatenation  of  con- 
spiracies against  the  nsef  olness  and  success  of  a  military  man  who  was 
serving  the  country  with  singleness  of  purpose  and  with  no  ambition 
but  to  do  his  military  duty,  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  imputed 
shrewdness,  did  not  see  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  hearts  of  men  who 
wished  to  put  enmity  between  him  and  this  faithful  soldier.  Mr. 
Lincoln  should  have  had  the  wisdom  to  remember  that  the  Harri- 
son's Landing  letter,  instead  of  affording  even  a  political  reason  for 
depriving  the  country  of  General  McClellan's  military  services,  was 
entirely  under  his  (Mr.  Lincoln's)  own  control ;  for  General  Mo- 
Clellan  had  not  divulged  its  contents,  and  as  a  man  of  honor  he 
could  never  have  divulged  them  for  any  purpose  but  to  shield  him- 
self from  an  unjust  imputation.  After  it  had  been  imputed  to  him 
that  he  wrote  the  letter  for  a  selfish  political  purpose,  he  included  a 
copy  of  it  in  his  report,  that  the  whole  world  might  judge  of  its 
character.  A  portion  of  his  countrymen,  knowing  little  of  the 
facts,  and  paying  but  little  heed  to  the  character  of  the  letter,  have 
permitted  an  unjust  impression  to  remain  in  their  minds.  It  is 
time  for  them  to  correct  their  impressions,  and  to  observe  that, 
if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  looked  into  the  letter,  when  McClellan's  ene- 

of  April  8d  been  fresh  in  my  mind.  I  never  saw  Stanton  after  thia  interriew.  Tbe 
interview  with  the  President  amoonted  to  nothing.** 

We  do  not  know  where,  in  the  history  of  any  ooontry,  there  is  anything  so  gro> 
tesqne  as  the  fact  that  the  destinies  of  a  great  war  were  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
hands  of  a  mere  lawyer  who,  apart  from  his  propensity  to  resort  to  duplicity  when 
there  was  no  need  for  it  whatever,  was  completely  destitute  of  all  military  knowledge 
or  judgment.  Such  administrative  faculty  as  Mr.  Stanton  had  was  due  to  the  energy 
of  an  imperious  will.  President  Budianan,  who  gauged  Mr.  Stanton  accurately  when 
he  was  his  Attorney-General,  has  left  the  following  brief  description  of  him,  wliich 
now  lies  before  us  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  handwriting : 

*'  Mr.  Stanton  was  an  able,  astute,  and  somewhat  overbearing,  dogmatic  lawyer. 
He  had  been  eminently  and  deservedly  successful  at  the  bar.  His  personal  integrity 
has  never  been  doubted.  He  was,  however,  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  a  states- 
man ;  but  he  performed  his  duties  as  Attorney-General  in  a  respectable  and  satisfaO' 
iofj  manner.  He  had  not  the  calmness  and  sober  judgment  that  would  have  fitted 
him  for  an  important  administrative  oiBce.  de  was  rash  and  impetuous.  It  was  Ui 
nature  to  act  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the 
remote  consequences  of  his  dedsion.**  This  was  evidently  written  before  Mr.  Stanton 
became  Mr.  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War.  What  it  says  of  his  personal  integrity  re- 
lates to  all  matters  of  money.  In  that  respect  Mr.  Stanton's  character  was  without  a 
stain.  His  personal  duplidty,  toward  those  who  trusted  him  and  whom  he  professed 
to  serve,  is  an  enigma  which  those  who  knew  him  best  never  could  understand.  He 
was  as  false  to  Buchanan  as  he  was  to  others,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Budianan 
died  without  knowing  that  he  was  so. 


mies  were  perpetually  trying  to  awaken  bia  jealousy,  he  : 
liaye  seen  that,  whatever  else  it  was,  it  waa  no  "platform"  fo 
Democratic  politician  to  pnt  himself  upoc  in  the  summer  of  16 
But,  according  to  the  theory  on  which  we  are  commenting,  ] 
Lincoln,  although  he  had  it  entirely  in  his  power,  in  the  auta 
of  1862,  to  recognize  the  true  character  of  that  letter  as  a  pril 
BuggestioD  of  a  policy  to  be  adopted  by  him  and  made  his  4 
if  he  should  think  well  of  it,  could  not,  ncvertheJess,  r^tst ! 
representations  of  MoClollan'a  enemies  that  it  waa  designed  fj 
very  different  purpose.  No  man  can  read  that  letter  now,  wh«( 
ho  knows  GenerfU  McClellan  or  not,  aud  find  in  it  any  tract 
the  design  that  was  imputed  to  bim.  Ko  man  who  knows  4 
ersl  McClellan,  and  knows  the  political  liistory  of  the  time  «l 
the  letter  was  written,  can  believe  that  he  ever  had  such  a  deei^ 
Un  the  night  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  removal  of  Gen 
McClellan  waa  considered  in  the  Cabinet,  the  elder  Mr.  Blair,  aK> 
reader  baa  seen,  visited  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  patriotically  endeavc 
to  dissuade  him  from  that  step.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
the  5th  Mr.  Lincoln  made  no  allusion  to  the  Harrison's  Land 
.  letter,  for  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  did  not  know  of  ita 
^H  ktence.  The  discussion  in  the  Cabinet  turned  wholly  on  Gen 
^^  BlcClellan's  activity  as  a  commander,  and  his  alleged  mlsrepresQ 
tion  of  the  actual  condition  of  his  army  in  respect  to  the  suyipl 
after  the  Kittle  of  Antletam.  Wheu  Mr.  Blair  saw  llif  Pri-md 
on  that  evening,  the  latter  remarked  that  he  had  said  be  wc 
remove  McClellan  if  bo  allowed  Lee's  army  to  get  away  from  b 
and  that  be  must  remove  him.     When  Mr.  Blair  saw  Mr.  Liu 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  tbe  letter  <ras  written  In  Jaly,  1862.  Ooe 
of  il  remained  in  manuscript  in  Geneial  UeClellan'a  pastieBsion.  In  August,  1 
General  MeCtellsn  drew  up  and  trenBmilted  to  Ihc  War  Department  his  report  oi 
tl)i1it»ry  operalionB  in  which  he  had  been  cDgagcd.  The  report  remained  in  the  I 
Iftnt-Oeneral's  office  until  it  was  sent  int«  Congress  at  its  ncit  session,  which 
inenced  io  December,  1863.  It  contained  a  correct  copj  of  the  Hanisoti's  Lai 
letter.  Soon  sfter  tbe  report  began  to  be  printed  by  the  printer  of  public  < 
ments,  Che  newspaper  press  began  to  comment  upon  and  to  copy  from  it. 
imperfect  copy  of  the  letter  appeared  in  a  Sew  York  paper  in  January,  ISe^i 
how  it  waa  obtained  is  tiot  known.  An  edition  of  General  McOellan's  report 
published  by  Sheldon  k  Co.,  at  New  Tork,  in  the  spring  of  1SB4  ;  and  from  tbil 
tion  the  public  obtained  the  first  authentic  copy  of  Ibe  narriion'a  Landing  letter 
was  CTer  authorized  byGeneral  McClellan.  He  was  remored  from  command  and 
into  retirement  in  November,  IS62.  In  tbe  early  part  of  November,  ISU,  b 
aigoed  from  the  army. 
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on  the  next  day,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  *^  Mr.  Blair,  I  was  obliged  to 
play  shut  pan  to  you  last  night.**  The  order  for  the  change  in  the 
command  had  then  come  out,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  felt  obliged  to  ao* 
count  to  Mr.  Blair  for  not  having  told  him  on  the  previous  even- 
ing that  the  matter  had  been  decided.  The  question  arises,  there* 
fore,  To  whom  had  the  President  said  that  he  would  remove  Mc- 
Clellan  if  he  allowed  Lee's  army  to  get  away  from  him  ?  Certainly 
he  never  said  so  to  Qeneral  McClellan  himself.  On  the  field  of 
Antietam,  twelve  days  after  Lee's  army  had  recrossed  the  Potomac, 
Mr.  Lincoln  told  Gkneral  McClellan  that  he  did  not  intend  to  dis- 
place him,  and  that  he  was  not  to  move  on  the  enemy  until  he  felt 
that  he  was  entirely  ready.  On  the  6th  of  October  the  President 
ordered  him  to  pursue  Lee  ;  but  on  the  21st  the  President  knew 
that  it  was  at  least  doubtful  whether  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do 
so,  and  a  little  later  the  President  learned  that  he  certainly  was 
not.  If  we  go  forward  to  the  5th  of  November,  after  McClellan, 
properly  supplied,  had  placed  his  army  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tions  for  dividing  Lee's  forces  and  beating  them  in  detail,  we  find 
the  Cabinet  council  sitting  at  the  White  House  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  his  removal  from  command.  At  that  meeting  the  old  story 
of  unnecessary  delay  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  again 
trumped  up,  and,  notwithstanding  the  information  that  had  been 
obtained  by  Colonel  Scott  and  communicated  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  General  Halleck,  which  made  it  certain 
that  the  delay  had  been  wholly  due  to  the  want  of  indispensable 
supplies,  at  least  one  member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  had  been  a  stead- 
fast supporter  of  General  McClellan  upon  public  grounds,  was  made 
to  admit,  on  Gleneral  Halleck's  **  statements,"  that  there  had  been 
unnecessary  delay  after  the  battle  of  Antietam.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  characterize  that  scene  at  the  President's  council-table.  We 
were  about  to  use  a  word  which  we  withhold.  We  can  only  point 
to  the  fact  that,  at  the  very  moment  of  that  discussion  on  the  pro- 
posal to  remove  General  McClellan  from  command,  his  headquar^ 
ten  were  at  Rectortown;  his  army,  in  admirable  discipline  and 
spirit,  was  disposed  in  position  for  successive  attacks  upon  Lee's 
divided  troops  ;  and  it  was  yet  an  undecided  question  whether  Lee 
was  to  escape,  while  the  chances  were  entirely  against  him.  For 
General  Lee,  however,  that  question  was  decided  by  the  change  in 
the  Federal  command — a  change  that  was  made  upon  a  pretext 
which  more  than  one  person  around  that  council-board  knew  to  be 
fidse. 
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Involved  as  Mr.  Lincola  was  in  the  toils  laid  for  him  by  Cli 
Stanton,  and  Halleck,  tve  do  not  believe  that  bo  bad  it  in 
power  to  assign  publicly  a  reason  for  romoving  McClellan.  ' 
Bubject  of  McClcUan's  allowing  Lee'a  army  to  C9ca)>p  was  not 
onesed  in  the  Cabinet.  Od  the  evening  of  the  day  on  wbicb  ' 
discu^ion  took  place,  Mr.  Lincoln  bad  to  say  eometbing  to  tb«  e 
Mr.  Bl^r,  and  be  went  back  to  an  old  promise  wbicb  be  hnd  g! 
to  somebody,  that  he  would  remove  Mcflellan  if  be  allowed  I 
army  to  get  away  from  him,  Bat  at  that  moment  McCleltaB 
about  to  attack  Longstieet,  and  the  result,  which  had  not  occnt 
could  not  have  been  the  reason  wby  Mr.  Lincoln  bad  alnad] 
lowed  the  order  to  be  issued.  At  the  Cabinet  meeting,  tbfl  ra 
urged  waa  a  delay  that  had  occurred  on  the  field  of  Antietam  i 
ing  the  three  weeks  th.it  ended  on  the  last  days  of  October.  A 
the  Cabinet  council  broke  up,  there  must  have  been  a  privatA  i 
fercnce  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Stsaton,  < 
ing  which  Mr.  Lincoln  consented  that  the  order  should  be  iw 
and  that  the  name  of  General  Bumside  should  be  inserted  in  i 
the  successor  of  McClellan.  But,  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  e»et  \ 
asked  thereafter  to  assign  the  reason  wby  be  allowed  that  orde 
be  issued,  we  are  entii'ely  unable  to  see  what  he  coald  baT6  I 
But,  valuing  McClellan  highly,  as  we  believe  be  did,  and  knon 
as  be  did  that  McClellan  was  at  that  moment  pursuing  Lcg'h  h 
by  bis  orders,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  entrapped  by  McClellao's  \ 
mies  that  he  coald  not  extricate  himself  without  eacrifi^ng  \ 
Clellan ;  for  be  knew  that  Halleck'a  "  statements,"  prodnood 
listened  to  at  the  Coancil-b«ard,  could  be  produced  elsewhere^ 
would  be  given  to  the  public  if  be  allowed  McClellan  to  renuii 
the  head  of  the  army.  This  would  have  produced  a  public  ii 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  affairs  had  been  managed  hj 
War  Department,  in  meeting  or  failing  to  meet  Geoerat  McCldl 
requisitions  during  the  mouth  of  October. 

There  is  another  theory,  less  common  than  the  one  irbich 
have  thus  far  considered,  by  which  some  persons  think  that  Gvn 
McClollan's  removal  from  command  is  to  be  accouutvd  for.  T 
theory  is  entertained  by  officers  of  the  army,  who,  while  abitain 
habitually  from  all  party  or  political  relations,  were  deeply  in 
ested  in  observing  the  course  of  the  Administration  in  the  pcoM 
tion  of  the  war.    It  is  this  :  That  in  the  summer  and  i 


!,  after  the  defeat  of 
e  troops 


of  the  Confederate  t 


Pope, 


followed  by  McCleUu'ft 
Marvland,  the  Preal" 
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who  were  represented  by  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Stanton,  did  not  desire 
further  military  successes  in  the  war  until  they  should  have  made 
it  a  war  for  the  extermination  of  slavery.  In  support  of  this  the- 
ory those  who  entertain  it  point  to  the  following  facts :  That  if 
McClellan  had  captured  Richmond  in  November  or  December, 
1862,  the  proclamation  would  have  remained,  as  what  Mr.  Lincoln 
described  it,  a  '^  bull  against  the  comet "  ;  because,  if  the  rebellion 
had  been  crushed  then  and  there,  the  Constitution,  notwithstand- 
ing the  proclamation,  must  have  remained  what  it  always  had 
been  ;  that,  after  McClellan,  came  Bumside  and  Hooker,  who  were 
not  more  effectually  sustained  and  supported  by  the  Administra- 
tion than  McClellan  had  been ;  and  that  when  it  was  determined 
to  remove  McClellan,  so  that  Richmond  might  not  fall  prema- 
turely, it  was  a  sort  of  hap-hazard  choice  that  at  the  last  moment 
of  deliberation  made  Bumside  his  immediate  successor.  This  is 
not  a  theory  which  has  been  the  result  of  an  afterthought.  There 
were  intelligent  and  observing  officers  of  that  army  who  knew 
that  McClellan,  on  the  one  hand,  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
overtake  and  defeat  the  Confederate  forces  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  displaced,  and  who,  on  the -other  hand,  believed,  at  that 
time,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  succeed  because  the  Administra- 
tion did  not  then  desire  success.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
penetrate  into  the  secret  counsels  of  those  who  then  controlled  the 
course  of  the  war.  What  we  can  see,  however,  is  that  the  removal 
of  Gleneral  McClellan  entailed  the  frightful  slaughter  at  Fredericks- 
burg and  Chancellorsville,  and  the  Confederate  invasion  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  our  last  paper  we  presented  to  our  readers  an  accurate 
sketch,  from  which  they  could  learn  with  what  excellent  strategy 
McClellan  was  operating,  to  insure  the  fall  of  Richmond  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  precious  lives.  We  doubt  if  one  reader  out  of 
every  hundred  has  ever  before  understood  how  the  severance  of  the 
communications  between  the  two  parts  of  Lee's  army,  and  the  forc- 
ing of  Longstreet  back  upon  Gk)rdonsville— results  that  were  within 
McClellan's  grasp  on  the  7th  of  November,  1862 — would  have 
opened  to  him  an  almost  unopposed  march  upon  Richmond.  Yet 
diis  commander,  thus  arrested  by  his  own  Gk)vemment  when  he  was 
about  to  achieve  a  great  success — arrested  from  a  motive  of  state- 
craft, or  from  a  motive  of  personal  jealousy,  or  from  a  combination 
of  both — is  the  man  whose  reputation  has  been  slurred  because  he 
did  not  sacrifice  his  men  by  hecatombs,  from  which  nothing  could 
be  gained,  but  sought  to  attain  his  object  by  occupying  positions 


that  would  I 
cost.* 

In  ref  ereoco  to  the  political  motives  hy  which  Mr.  Lincoln  ii 
poB«d  to  have  been  influenced,  we  bare  considered  all  the  thai 
that  have  ever  been  suggested.  Whatever  theory  of  political! 
tive  is  the  one  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  the  deplorable  fao^ 
m^uB  that  the  country  lost  the  servicea  of  General  McCIellan^l 
that  great  disasters  ensued.  At  Fredericksburg,  io  December,  x 
under  BiiruBide,  the  Federal  losses,  in  kiDed,  irounded,  and  mifli 
were  12,321.  At  Chancellors  villa,  under  Hooker,  in  May,  166^ 
killed  and  wounded  were  11,033.  These  losses  were  entirely 
compensated  by  any  advantage  or  prestige.  In  June  the  Co^ 
erates  invaded  Pennsylvania,  and  were  barely  checked  at  G«( 
burg.  Remembering  these  consequences,  we  are  forced  a]fl| 
remember  that,  if  anything  in  war  can  be  pronounced  to  have  1 
BO  highly  probable  as  to  amount  to  a  moral  certainty,  it  is  tlid 

*^t  Wftirenloa,  ftllcr  tba  soldicre  had  Irnmcd  that  UcClollui  vu  M  leaTol 
and  aa  he  roile  through  (he  ranks  that  lined  the  road  for  miles,  the  men  called  ■ 
him  repealedlj,  "  Come  back,  Little  Mac  [ "  HcCIcllaii  turned  to  an  officer  wkj 
bf  bis  side,  and,  nitb  tears  gathering  In  his  e;cH,  a*ked,  "  What  do  ;du  think  j 
tbisF"  "  It  is  hard  upon  jou,  but  best  for  us."  "Wbjf"  "Because  joa  U 
pennittcd  to  succeed,  and,  u  the  people  in  Washington  do  not  inteod  tha.t  urn; 
fight  at  prceent,  ve  shall  be  saved  defeat  and  mortification.  Ton  will  coma ' 
wbod  jou  arp  n-Bnteii."  Laying  his  liflnil  on  Ihe  odiepr's  shoulder,  the  Genera!  a 
"  How  did  jou  Icam  so  much  f "  Our  informant  adds  that  he  did  not  think  a 
time  how  soon  ho  was  to  witness  Fredericksburg. 

A  very  fair  writer  on  the  "Campaignfl  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac"  (Swi 
New  York,  IBB6)  was  it  a  loss  to  understand  whj  Bumiidc  abandoned  at  Warn 
aU  of  McClcllan's  plans,  and,  turning  his  back  on  Lee's  armj,  marched  his  own 
to  Fredericksburg.  He  sajs  tbftt  this  project,  although  not  approved  at  Wasbin 
teai  atienttd  Io ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Administration  abandoned  the  pursuit  of 
army,  and  allowed  their  own  army  to  bo  transferred  to  Fredericksburg,  wilhonl 
effort  to  carry  Out  HcClellan's  plan  of  operations.  Thia  could  hare  been  dont 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  new  base,  where  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  could  n 
inactive  until  the  ppring.  But  the  swift  purouit  of  Lee,  whose  whole  forces  at 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Eappahannock,  for  the  relief  of  Fredericksburg,  wit 
week  after  Bumside'a  army  had  reached  the  river,  diflcencerted  the  whole  projt 
"  winter  quarters  "  at  Fredericksburg,  and  eoded  in  conflicts  which  produced 
Mr.  Swinton  justly  calls  "  a  slaughter  the  most  bloody  and  Ihe  most  useless  d 
war."  While  General  Bumside  must  be  considered  to  have  been  eicessivcly  r« 
attempting  to  carry  Lee's  positions  by  assault,  it  should  be  remembered  that  tw 
at  Fredericksburg  at  all  by  the  assent  of  the  Govenanenl.  The  motive  which  1 
that  assent  is  believed,  by  many  officers  of  high  intelligence,  to  have  been  a  ■ 
determination  to  let  the  war  in  Virginia  stand  still  until  the  effect  of  the  onu 
tion  proclamation  had  been  fully  developed,  ' 
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ICcClellan  had  been  allowed  to  fight  Lee  again,  there  would  have 
been  another  victory,  which  would  have  insured  the  capture  of 
Richmond  before  the  end  of  the  year  1862.  The  blood  with  which 
the  Wilderness  was  afterward  watered  would  have  been  saved. 

We  shall  now  close  our  review  of  this  part  of  Greneral  McClel- 
lan's  military  career  with  a  summary,  which  may  assist  our  readers 
in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  justice  of  a  criticism  which  has  long 
been  used  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  Administration.  The  criti- 
oism  has  most  commonly  been  put  in  this  form :  that  while  Gen- 
eral McClellan  had  great  accomplishments  as  an  organizer  of  armies 
and  as  an  engineer,  yet  as  a  general  at  the  head  of  troops  he  lacked 
decision,  promptness,  and  vigor,  from  a  constitutional  infirmity 
which  made  him  reluctant  to  strike  a  blow  until  he  had  accumu- 
lated every  possible  advantage  for  delivering  it.  The  soundness  of 
this  criticism — supposing  it  to  be  honestly  made — may  be  tested 
by  the  history  of  the  period  over  which  we  have  passed  in  these 
papers.  We  have  followed  General  McClellan  for  the  space  of  a 
little  less  than  five  months,  from  the  26th  of  June  to  the  7th  of 
November,  1862.  The  week  extending  from  the  26th  of  June  to 
the  4th  of  July,  in  which  there  was  more  severe  fighting  than  any 
one  of  our  armies  in  an  equal  period  ever  encountered,  ended  in  the 
rescue  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  an  extraordinary  peril, 
into  which  it  was  brought  by  the  blundering  folly  of  its  own  Gov- 
ernment. No  competent  critic  will  deny  that  the  tactics,  the  force 
of  will,  the  indomitable  perseverance,  and  the  admirable  judg- 
ment displayed  by  McClellan  during  the  seven  days'  march  to  the 
James,  evinced  the  highest  attributes  of  a  military  commander ;  for 
no  such  critic  will  question  that  to  rescue  an  army,  on  such  a  march, 
from  the  clutches  of  a  superior  force,  is  as  great  an  achievement  as 
to  fight  and  win  a  pitched  battle  with  equal  or  nearly  equal  num- 
bers on  the  two  sides.  From  the  4th  of  July  to  the  5th  of  August, 
a  period  of  comparative  inactivity  on  the  James  necessarily  fol- 
lowed, in  consequence  of  the  indecision  of  the  Government  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done.  From  the  5th  of  August  to  the  16th,  Mc- 
Clellan could  do  nothing  but  execute  the  orders  of  his  superiors  to 
remove  his  army  to  the  front  of  Washington.  From  the  16th  of 
August  to  the  27th,  he  was  engaged  in  transferring  the  different 
bodies  of  his  army  to  the  command  of  General  Pope.  From  the 
S7th  of  August  until  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  September,  he  was 
without  the  command  of  more  than  a  hundred  men. 

Into  the  next  two  weeks,  when  called  upon  to  save  the  capital. 
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he  crowded  an  amntint  of  energy,  akill,  promptness, 
wliioh  should  alone  have  made  a  great  reputation,  if  be  I 
done  anything  eleo.  If  wc  break  up  those  two  weeks  into  U 
itaportant  aubdivisiona,  we  liave,  first,  the  five  days  which  foUoi 
his  resumption  of  command,  when  ho  took  a  defeated  and  des 
alized  army  that  was  swarming  toward  the  capital  iu  llie  nig 
immediately  restored  its  discipline,  posted  it  within  the  defeDsa 
the  city,  reconatmcted  some  of  its  organizations,  and  then  threv 
forward  on  a  march  to  intercept  an  enemy  flashed  with  fais  reo 
victory  and  preparing  to  come  down  upon  the  Maryland  side  of 
Potomac.  During  the  week  that  intervened  between  the  Tth  i 
the  13th  of  September,  MoClellan  was  moving  his  columns  on  I 
parallel  routes,  so  that  be  might  encounter  Lee  before  UiA  Isl 
could  descend  upon  Washington  by  an  unoccupied  and  ungaan 
road,  either  next  to  or  away  from  the  river.  In  one  wedc  1 
march  was  accomplished,  notwithstanding  the  cautions  with  wh 
it  had  to  bo  made.  On  the  13th,  Lee's  plans  were  revealed ;  1 
it  affords  abundant  proof  of  the  sound  judgment  with  which  1 
Clollan  had  conducted  his  march,  and  of  the  spirit  and  effidei 
wiiieh  he  hud  restored  to  the  troops,  that  the  very  first  blow  wh 
he  struck  sent  the  whole  Confederate  army  into  retreat.  The  bl 
that  was  given  at  South  Mountain  was  dealt  on  the  twelftb  G 
after  McClellan  resumed  the  command,  and  on  the  nest  day  af 
that  on  which  Lee's  position  became  known  ;  and  on  the  same  i 
General  Franklin,  one  of  JrlcCIellan's  most  energetic  lieatenai 
attacked  and  carried  the  pass  called  Crampton's  Crap,  on  the  k 
while  the  main  body  of  McClellan's  troops  attacked  the  Coof' 
eratca  at  South  Mountain.  In  three  days  after  South  MomiU 
the  Confederate  army  was  overtaken  on  the  field  of  AntJetRiB,  i 
on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day  their  shattered  forces  were  VJ 
drawn  into  Virginia,  after  a  desperately  fought  battle  whieh  lail 
for  fourteen  hours. 

Carping  criticism,  imputations  of  "slowness,"  charges  of  bid 
tion  and  want  of  vigor,  vanish  into  the  realm  of  nonsense,  in  I 
face  of  Buoh  achievements.  When  we  look  back  upon  what  • 
accomplished  in  the  two  weeks  that  followed  McCtellan's  resta 
tion  to  command,  with  an  array  which  he  took  off  the  bands  ol 
general  under  whom  it  had  been  shockingly  beaten,  and  whim  ' 
remember  that  McClellan,  as  he  marched  out  of  Washingltm,  h 
behind  him  in  high  authority  many  officials  who  wished  him  ai 
thing  but  success,  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  easy  orodulity  of  tt 
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portion  of  the  contemporary  piiblio  who  snppoBed  him  to  be  either 
slow  or  inefficient  as  a  commander.  The  false  impressions  which 
one  age  derives  from  its  own  prejudices,  that  have  been  industri- 
ously cultivated  for  the  transient  policies  of  political  or  personal 
hostility,  are  a  poor  guide  to  the  estimation  in  which  a  man  is  to  be 
held  in  history.  Beyond  the  range  of  their  influence,  even  to-day, 
the  military  reputation  of  General  McClellan  among  the  best  Euro- 
pean judges  is  so  high  that  it  has  often  been  said  that  he  would 
have  terminated  the  war  in  November  or  December,  1862,  if  he  had 
been  kept  in  the  field  and  been  supported  and  supplied  as  other 
generals  subsequently  were.  We  have  heard,  from  a  source  that 
left  us  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  anecdote,  that 
General  von  Moltke  once  expressed  this  opinion  to  an  American 
who  in  conversation  gave  him  to  understand  that  ^^  some  of  us 
in  America  do  not  estimate  McClellan  so  highly  as  we  do  some 
others  of  our  generals.**  **  It  may  be  so,**  said  the  great  Prus- 
sian commander,  '^but  let  me  tell  you  that,  if  your  Grovemment 
had  supported  General  McClellan  in  the  field  as  they  should  have 
done,  your  war  would  have  been  ended  two  years  sooner  than  it 
was.** 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  abroad  in  order  to  measure  what 
we  lost  by  the  removal  of  McClellan  from  the  public  service.  The 
history  of  the  war  in  Virginia,  after  Antietam  and  after  the  removal 
of  McClellan  from  command,  is  a  history  of  the  endeavor  of  our 
Ck>vemment  to  reestablish  the  Union  armies  in  the  position  before 
Richmond  which  they  had  occupied  in  June,  1862,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment withdrew  from  McClellan  its  promised  support,  and  left 
him  to  save  his  army  by  the  flank  movement  to  the  James.  That 
subsequent  history  embraces  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  the  Wilderness,  and  other  fierce  fights  along  the  bloody 
overland  route  from  Washington  to  Richmond.  With  these  before 
him,  the  reader  is  compelled  to  ask  himself  whether,  after  Antietam, 
there  was  any  battle  fought  between  those  two  cities  in  which  the 
Confederates  were  beaten  and  driven  from  the  field  ;  and  why  the 
patriotic  North  was  called  upon  for  a  lavish  expenditure  of  treasure 
and  of  men  to  supply  the  places  of  the  countless  dead  who  fell  in 
the  effort  to  regain  that  old  position  before  the  capital  of  Virginia. 
The  enemy  fell  back  before  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  inex- 
haustible Union.  In  1865  they  were  utterly  crushed  and  subdued, 
on  the  same  ground  from  which,  in  1862,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  withdrawn,  in  disregard  of  the  earnest  appeals  of  its  com- 


mander,  who  did  not  cease  to  reiterate  the  memorable  words  ofi 
dispatch  to  General  Halleck,  of  August  4,  1862  ;  "  Here  b  the  I 
defense  of  Washington  ;  it  is  here,  on  the  banlu  of  the  James,  i 
the  fat«  of  the  Union  is  to  fae  decided."  \ 

Yet  it  was  not  for  the  glory  snatched  from  McClelian  thsfl 
have  ever  grieved.  All  tal«nt,  power,  accomplishment,  knowlej| 
experience,  skill,  and  valor  of  the  soldier  form,  when  rightly: 
garded,  a  trust  for  his  country  ;  and  we  are  snre  that  Geaeral  I 
Cletlan  never  has  regretted  and  never  can  regret  that  he  so  regan 
and  used  the  gifts  which  it  pleased  Heaven  to  bestow  upon  b 
Among  all  the  distinguished  military  men  of  this  or  any  other! 
of  whom  the  world  knows  so  much  as  it  knows  of  McClelian,  tl 
has  been  no  man  whose  ambition  was  so  perfectly  o&alloyed  hji 
base  element  of  self-seeking  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  no  b 
who  has  suffered  so  much  injustice  from  official  saperiors.  1 
that  injustice  has  not  caused  him  to  challenge  his  detractors  xq 
the  issues  that  were  made  against  him.  Not  at  the  time  when  ti 
injustice  was  committed,  not  in  the  long  period  of  eighteen  j4 
that  has  since  elapsed,  has  he  broken  the  reticence  which  is  a  p 
of  his  nature  when  his  own  public  conduct  or  that  of  others  ii 
question.  That  he  will  at  some  time  break  this  silence,  so  far 
to  relate  facts  which  he  alone  can  tell,  at  least  for  those  who  are 
come  after  uh,  his  contemporaries  shottid,  as  we  believe  they  i 
earnestly  desire. 

Oeobqe  Ticenok  CcRim 
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Who  has  been  practicing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  Rev.  David 
Swing?  or  how  in  the  name  of  common  honesty  has  he  become 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  Southern  pulpit  has  failed  ?  He 
does  not  produce  a  scrap  of  evidence  to  lay  a  foundation  in  fact 
for  his  strange  hallucination.  His  paper  would  not  have  been  more 
astounding  in  its  audacity,  if  it  had  been  an  effort  to  account  for 
the  failure  of  the  Southern  soil,  or  to  explain  the  failure  of  the 
Southern  sun  to  longer  quicken  and  mature  the  cotton-plant ! 

He  is  content  with  no  middle  flight — ^he  would  be  profound  and 
philosophical ;  and  so  he  summons  at  once  the  manes  of  Francis 
Bacon.  How  strange  it  is  that  men  may  admire  and  extol  the 
'^  Novum  Organum,"  and  yet  fail  to  understand,  or  wholly  misapply, 
the  simplest  doctrines  of  the  inductive  philosophy  I  It  would  have 
been  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  so  enamored  of  the  scientific 
method  would  have  begun  with  particulars,  and  thus  ascended  to 
the  enunciation  of  a  proposition  so  astounding — one,  so  far  as  we 
know,  never  before  sprung  upon  the  world  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he 
has  given  us  a  brilliant  example  of  the  dogmatic  method  of  the 
schoolmen  which  he  so  much  abhors.  If  the  story  were  not  some- 
what stale,  we  should  like  to  recite  for  his  benefit  the  artifice  which, 
it  is  said,  a  certain  monarch  practiced  upon  his  savants  when  he 
called  upon  them  to  explain  why  it  was  that  a  vessel  of  water  does 
not  weigh  more  with  a  live  fish  in  it  than  it  does  without  the  fish  I 
Sure  it  is,  that  he  assumes  for  granted  a  proposition  singularly  at 
variance  from  fact,  and  then  coolly  sets  himself  to  work  to  explain 
the  absurdity. 

This  is  itself  such  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  we  are  im- 
pelled to  look  for  some  explanation  of  it ;  and  where  better  can  we 
look  than  in  that  authority  which  he  so  heartily  conmiends  and  so 
strangely  offends  ?  In  the  '^  Novum  Organum  ^  we  read  :  ''  The 
human  understanding  resembles  not  a  dry  lights  but  admits  a  tine- 
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ture  of  the  will  and  pasBiona,  which  generate  their  own  ayi 
cordingly  ;  for  man  always  believes  more  readily  that  which  he  | 
fere."  And,  by  way  of  corollary,  we  find  in  the  "  De  Augmeiiti 
"Another  error  is  an  impatience  of  doubt  and  haste  to  asseit 
without  due  and  mature  suspension  of  judgment.  For  the  two  id 
of  contemplation  are  not  unlike  the  two  ways  of  action  comisd 
epokcD  of  by  the  ancients — the  one  plain  and  smooth  in  the  bej 
ning  and  in  the  end  impassable  ;  the  other  rough  and  trouhlesomi 
the  entrance,  but  after  a  while  fair  and  even  :  so  it  is  in  contcmj 
tion  ;  if  a  man  will  begin  with  certainties,  he  will  end  in  doubt ;  t 
if  he  will  be  content  tu  begin  with  doubt,  he  shall  end  in  certainli 

The  dogmatic  stride  of  the  distinguished  author  of  the  p 
under  review  is  not  a  little  marred  by  the  limp  in  his  logic 
one  moment  he  pathetically  exclaims,  "How  are  the  mighty 
en ! "  and  the  next  he  is  tempted  to  abandon  the  inquiry  with 
reflection,  "It  never  was  well."  But,  whichever  way  he  will  1 
it,  since  we  are  quite  ready  to  exonerate  him  from  any  maIio{ 
intention  to  misrepresent  the  Southern  clergy,  wg  must  con<'li 
that  his  information  is  very  limited.  The  earnestness  and  power 
the  Southern  pulpit  have  always  been  an  admitted  fact,  as  well 
the  North  as  in  the  South.  Ita  representative  men  have  alwi 
enjoyed  the  generous  and  hearty  applause  of  their  brethren  in 
North.  Tliere  must  be  many  people  in  New  York  who  rcmem 
a  remarkable  scene  at  the  old  Tabernacle  in  that  city  in  1844.  ] 
Bascom  was  to  preach  at  night.  I/ong  before  the  time,  the 
mense  building  was  thronged  so  that  not  another  soul  could  f 
room.  The  preacher  began,  and  at  once  carried  the  vast  concon 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  tension.  At  three  several  times  the  j 
prieties  of  the  place  were  quite  forgotten,  and  the  whole  congre 
tion  burst  forth  in  long  and  loud  applause  I  Henrj'  Clay  decla 
him  to  be  the  "greatest  natural  orator  in  America."  Marvel' 
things  are  told  of  his  preaching.  Entire  congregations  would  i 
unconsciously,  and  press  toward  the  pulpit  in  uncontrollable  eici 
ment.  On  one  occasion  he  produced  such  a  frenzy  of  excitem' 
by  a  morning  sermon  at  a  camp-meeting  that  nobody  could  be  he; 
all  the  day  through. 

On  another  occasion  in  Kentucky  Mr.  Clay  was  in  the  congre 
tion.  He  listened  for  some  time  to  the  daring  sweep  of  thong 
the  electric  and  impetuous  declamation,  the  searching  appeals 
conscience,  until  at  last  he  was  carried  beyond  all  bounds  of  prq 
ety,  and  gave  vent  to  his  excitement  by  exclaiming  :  "  Well  do 
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Bascom — give  it  to  them,  give  it  to  them  1  ^  When  Dr.  Bascom 
was  chaplain  in  Congress,  General  Jackson  was  carried  away  in  a 
simibir  manner  by  the  Tiyidness  of  a  picture  he  was  painting,  and 
exclaimed  aloud,  **  My  Gk>d,  he  is  lost !  " 

The  South  has  always  been  full  of  men  noted  for  their  pulpit 
eloquence.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  among  a  people  of  open  and 
generous  impulses — ^in  the  land  of  all  others  in  the  world  given  to 
the  freest  and  most  open  interchange  of  opinions  in  public  assem- 
blies ?  The  South  is  the  home  of  natural  oratory,  and  from  the  days 
of  Patrick  Henry  every  hamlet  has  had  fluent  and  forcible  speakers. 

Nor  has  the  style  of  pulpitnspeaking  been  at  all  confined  to  the 
rugged  and  exciting  type  of  oratory.  The  South  has  produced,  and 
still  has,  men  of  smoothest  periods  and  most  polished  diction.  Who 
that  ever  heard  the  great  Dr.  Hawks  can  forget  his  polished  ac- 
cents and  his  irresistible  logic  ?  How  all  who  were  present  at  his 
trial  in  New  York  delight  to  describe  the  matchless  power  by 
which  he  held  that  vast  assembly  in  a  thrill  of  excitement  for  days 
together !  The  people  of  New  York  will  not  soon  forget  this  great 
master  of  eloquence  and  logic.  Few  men  could  have  maintained 
the  position  he  did  through  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  war,  when  he 
refused  either  to  withdraw  or  bend  before  the  torrent  of  excitement. 

And,  again,  in  all  the  catalogue  of  eminent  clergymen,  what 
name  is  there  which  to  this  day  will  call  up  a  deeper  sense  of  rever^ 
enoe  than  that  of  Bishop  Elliott,  of  G^rgia  ?  Dignity  and  culture, 
piety  and  power,  were  so  wondrously  blended  in  him  that,  with  all 
the  gentleness  of  a  woman,  he  possessed  the  strength  of  a  giant. 
His  carriage  and  manner  were  inimitable.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  House  of  Bishops  to  adjust  the  unfortunate 
and  vexatious  Onderdonk  difficulty.  He  presented  and  read  the 
paper  containing  the  concessions  of  Bishop  Onderdonk.  After  it 
had  been  accepted  and  the  case  dismissed.  Bishop  Meade,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  was  not  a  little  incensed  at  the  action,  approached  the 
Bishop  of  Greorgia,  and  said :  ^^  Elliott,  that  was  all  your  doing. 
Your  sympathetic  tone  and  soft  accents  in  reading  that  paper  car- 
ried the  House  out  of  their  senses.  They  never  would  have  accept- 
ed it  if  anybody  else  had  read  it."  Truly,  the  fame  of  this  great 
Bishop  is  in  all  the  churches.  When  shall  we  look  upon  his  like 
again? 

And  then,  again,  that  other  Greorgian  whose  life  ran  parallel 
with  that  of  Bishop  Elliott's  through  so  many  years — Dr.  Lovick 
Pierce,  so  late  fallen  asleep.  When  great  preachers  are  mentioned, 
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hia  name  cao  not  fail  to  rise  to  the  lipa  of  all  who  knew  h 
who  (lid  not  ?  Tho  celebrated  Dr.  Olin  bore  testimony  to  hia  ^ 
drous  powers  in  the  strong  emotion,  even  to  tears,  which  I 
known  to  have  shown  undeT  tie  oSect  of  his  preaching,  as  v 
in  the  deliberate  declaration  that,  "  if  left  to  choose  among  a 
preachers  in  America  the  one  under  whose  miuistrations  he  e 
sit  for  years,  Dr.  Pierce  would  be  the  man  of  his  choice." 

And  then  there  was  Dr.  William  Capers,  of  South  CaroIiax>.j 
what  enthusiastic  terma  the  English  bore  testimony  to  the  eimplit 
and  purity,  and  fervor  of  his  preaching  when  he  visited  Engla 
1828,  as  the  representative  of  the  Methodist  Church  ii 
When  aaked  how  he  bad  acquired  hia  pure  Saxon  style  and  k 
earnestness,  be  replied  that  be  did  not  know,  unless  it  was  in  prcj 
ing  to  the  simple-minded  blacks  upon  the  rice-plantations  of  Q 
lina. 

In  the  memorable  debate  in  the  General  Conference  in  i 
Ycrl;  in  1844,  upon  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  which  lei 
the  unfortunate  separation  of  the  Methodist  Church  into  North|j 
South,  the  speaking  of  the  Southern  men  was  of  the  most  brilfl 
type,  as  any  one  who  remembers  will  bear  witness,  and  the  accol 
given  at  the  time  wlU  fully  show.  Dr.  Winans,  of  the  Missiai 
Conference,  opened  the  debate  on  the  Southern  aide — "  an  iai 
uons  speaker,  after  the  Greek  model.  Hia  massive  strength,  pu 
motion  by  a  glowing  spirit,  furnished  a  mighty  momentum  wl 
struck  like  the  swell  of  the  sea  when  stormy  winds  rule  the  wate 
Remarkable  speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  WiDiam  A.  Smith,  of  ^ 
ginia  ;  the  Pierces,  father  and  son  ;  and  Dr.  Longstreet,  of  Geor 
Mr.  Stringfellow,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Green,  of  Tennes 
Dr.  Capers  spoke  last.  His  bearing  was  marked  by  the  highest 
finement  of  manner.  Though  speaking  at  the  close  of  a  prolon 
and  exciting  debate,  hia  perfect  command  of  voice,  his  easy  floi 
words,  and  his  clear  and  vigorous  thought  held  that  weary  b 
with  a  freshness  and  power  which  belonged  rather  to  an  oi>er 
effort.  We  speak  of  theae  things  because  they  are  historical, 
because  there  must  be  many  who  can  bear  witness  to  their  fa 
fulnesa. 

The  Presbyterians  have  had  their  full  share  of  eminent  preach 
There  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thornwell,  so  powerful  in  controve 
80  thorough  in  scholarship,  so  eloquent  in  manner.  Where  cao 
look  for  greater  purity  of  character,  sounder  learning,  or  gi« 
pulpit  powers?     The  venerable  Dr.  Plummer,  too,  stiU  with 
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harness  on,  ranks  with  the  foremost  preachers  in  any  land.  With 
these  men  comes  up  the  memory  of  the  world-distinguished  Dr. 
Bachman,  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Charleston,  the  associate  and 
collaborator  of  Audubon.  The  stalwart  blows  he  dealt  the  material- 
ists, as  the  modem  tide  of  infidelity  came  in,  must  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  know  anything  of  such  matters.  His  reputation 
was  not  confined  to  this  continent ;  he  was  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  The  Andrews, 
of  Virginia,  so  intimately  associated  with  Princeton,  are  too  widely 
known  to  require  more  than  a  mere  mention.  Dr.  Breckinridge,  of 
Kentucky,  was  a  man  of  Herculean  mold. 

Of  the  many  eminent  men  among  the  Baptists  we  barely  men- 
tion Jesse  Mercer,  of  Georgia,  who  has  given  his  name  to  Mercer 
University ;  Richard  Furman,  after  whom  Furman  University  is 
called  ;  Andrew  Broadus,  a  peerless  pulpit  orator,  sometimes  called 
"  the  Robert  Hall  of  America" ;  Richard  Fuller,  of  South  Carolina, 
pastor  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Baltimore ;  and  Jere- 
miah B.  Jeter,  a  writer  and  speaker  of  transcendent  powers.  The 
list  could  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 

Some  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Episcopal  clergy, 
but  we  can  not  forbear  a  reference  to  Bishop  Ravenscrof t,  of  North 
Carolina ;  Bbhops  Meade  and  Johns,  of  Virginia ;  Whittingham,  of 
Maryland ;  Otey,  of  Tennessee ;  Cobbs,  of  Alabama,  and  Wilmer,  of 
Louisiana. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  also  had  men  of  eminent  parts  in  the 
South,  such  as  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  Baltimore ;  Bishops  England, 
of  Charleston,  and  McGill,  of  Richmond.  Surely,  the  past  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  South  teems  with  men  of  gigantic  stature. 

If  we  do  not  speak  much  of  the  present,  it  is  not  because  there 
is  not  much  to  be  said.  If  there  has  been  any  decadence  in  the  pul- 
pit, nobody  in  the  South  has  yet  discovered  it  Where  are  there 
finer  pulpit  orators  than  Drs.  Palmer,  of  New  Orleans ;  Hoge,  of 
Richmond  ;  Dagg,  of  Georgia ;  and  Robinson,  of  Kentucky  ?  Bishop 
Beckwith  has  an  immense  reputation,  as  well  in  the  North  as  in  the 
South.  Bishop  Wilmer,  of  Alabama ;  Quintard,  of  Tennessee ;  Grar- 
ret  and  Elliott,  of  Texas,  are  all  superior  preachers.  The  number 
of  distinguished  men  who  come  to  mind  is  so  great  that  it  is  an  em- 
barrassment to  decide  whom  to  name. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Swing's  paper.  If  his  proposition  were  not 
^'  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  but  a  substantial  reality,  he  would 
still  be  singularly  unhappy  in  every  point  he  advances  as  an  ex- 


plan&tioD.  He  sayg,  first,  "All  will  at  once  affinn  that  the  I 
tion  of  slavery  laid  low  this  organized  eloquence  .  .  .  .  ni 
political  and  eocial  philosophy  which  stole  labor,  all  intellea 
pursaitB  declined  on  account  of  the  well-knowii  principle  that  % 
is  brought  out  by  action,  just  as  the  luster  of  the  diamond  is  bro| 
into  existence  by  the  polishing  process  of  the  lapidary."  ' 

It  is  certainly  neither  generona  nor  honest  to  cliarge  the  S^ 
with  having  stolen  labor.  We  have  no  mind  to  go  over  thff 
qaeation,  which  we  had  hoped  had  gone  to  rest,  as  to  who. 
ori^ally  responsible  for  American  slavery.  Mr.  Swing  knl 
everybody  knows,  that  the  British  Government  imposed  slaves  4 
every  one  of  the  original  colonies,  and  that,  when  the  Amed 
Goveniment  was  fonued,  slavery  existed  in  every  one  of  the  orig 
States.  He  knows  that  not  one  of  those  States  declared  slav^ 
sin  against  God,  or  a  violation  of  sound  morals  ;  and  that  no  B 
ever  passed  an  act  liberating  her  slaves,  ipso  facto,  that  they  1 
mere  acts  of  limitation,  interfering  with  no  vested  rights;  that,| 
small  exception,  the  slaves  were  sold,  into  the  Slates  farther  e4 
and  the  money  duly  paid  to  Northern  men,  who  were  far  from] 
pecting  that  they  were  committing  a  crime  in  receiving  it.  I 
must  know  further  that  the  South  never  was  engaged  to  any) 
siderable  extent  in  prosecuting  the  slave-trade ;  that  the  most  svA 
objeelions  to  that  traffic  camo  from  the  South,  and  that  Kortl 
interests  maintained  it.  Wg  a?k,  tlicn,  is  it  generous,  is  it  hoi 
to  say  of  the  South,  "whife  she  stole  labor.  Nature  in  dreii 
equity  was  stealing  away  her  intellect  and  sentiment"? 

But  laying  apart  the  ethical  complexion  of  this  fearful  cha 
is  it  true  that  Nature  was  "  stealing  away  her  intellect  and  st 
ment"?  Whatever  intellect  and  sentiment  the  South  ever  I 
was  reared  under  the  slavery  regitne,  and  has  she  never  shown ' 
tellect  and  sentiment  "  ?  Shall  we  have  to  go  over  the  long  lis 
her  statesmen,  her  soldiers,  and  her  men  of  letters  ?  Shall  we  bt 
with  the  "Father  of  his  Country  "  and  go  down  the  list  of  R 
dents  ;  go  through  the  cabinets  and  look  for  the  leading  nam< 
both  branches  of  Congress  !  Are  Patrick  Henry,  and  Thomas  Jd 
son,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  William  Wirt,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Pinckney,  and  all  the  rest  forgotten  ? 

Is  no  account  to  be  taken  of  such  men  aa  Winfield  Scott 
Zachary  Taylor,  Washington  Allston,  and  Commodore  Man 
Are  the  people  of  the  North  prepared  to  go  back  upon  the  i 
ory  of  the  gallant  men  who  have  helped  to  shed  1 


ick  upon  the  ni 
idi  luster  upon  1 
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arms — men  like  Farragnt  and  Thomas  ?  And  can  any  man  forget 
that  pnre,  grand  soldier  and  Christian  gentleman — ^who,  when  his 
columns  had  been  hurled  back,  shattered  and  bleeding,  at  Gettys- 
burg, could  say  to  his  sobbing  general,  ^'  Never  mind,  it  was  all  my 
fault  **— Robert  E.  Lee  ? 

Lack  of  space  forbids  us  to  go  even  hastily  over  the  list  of 
Southern  names  distinguished  in  literature  and  science,  poetry  and 
the  arts ;  but  a  candid  public  will  admit  that  she  has  not  been 
wanting,  even  in  science  and  the  humanities. 

But  what  an  idea  Mr.  Swing  must  have  of  Southern  life  as  it 
was,  or  as  it  is  I  He  seems  to  think  it  a  sort  of  dolce-far^nierUe 
existence — a  dreamy  state  of  inanition,  only  varied  now  and  then  by 
a  whack  at  poor  Sambo  I  Why,  laziness  was  never  any  more  ad- 
mired, and  little  more  practiced,  at  the  South  than  at  the  North. 
Manliness  and  energy  of  character  were  always  demanded,  and  as  a 
rule  expectation  in  this  regard  was  not  disappointed.  When  was 
it  that  enterprise  and  courage  were  required  in  her  sons  that  they 
were  found  wanting?  And,  Jbesides,  only  a  small  part  of  the  peo- 
ple were  slaveholders,  and  in  point  of  fact  there  was  really  less 
dawdling  or  femininity  among  the  sons  of  planters  than  is  found 
among  the  sons  of  wealthy  men  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They 
lived  on  horseback,  engaged  in  field-sports,  and  all  manner  of  out- 
door exercises.  Their  surroundings  were  highly  favorable  to  both' 
intellectual  and  physical  development.  Without  claiming  that  there 
were  not  serious  faults  in  the  general  type  of  Southern  character, 
there  never  was  a  land  in  which  true  manliness  was  better  under- 
stood or  more  commonly  found. 

But,  as  a  second  reason  to  explain  his  gratuitous  assumption,  Mr. 
Swing  tells  us  :  ^^  To  the  intellectual  sluggishness  which  the  preva- 
lence of  substitutional  labor  entailed  upon  all  the  forms  of  mental 
activity  in  common,  slavery  added  a  special  shape  of  misfortune  to 
the  lot  of  the  Southern  clergyman.  It  divided  society  into  three 
castes,  and  made  him  the  pastor  of  only  one  division.  In  a  slightly 
modified  form,  caste  holds,  or  held  the  South  as  firmly  as  it  held 
India  before  it  was  subject  to  British  rule.  Three  shapes  of  hu- 
manity lay  before  the  parson  of  the  cotton  States — the  slavehold- 
ers, the  poor  whites,  and  the  slaves.  Lnmense  inerit  attached  to 
the  first  class  ;  the  last  class  lay  far  over  toward  the  animal  world, 
and  salvation  followed  this  law  of  decrease,  and  was  offered  with 
some  zeal  to  the  first  families,  was  often  suggested  to  the  poor 
whites  as  being  desirable,  and  died  away  wholly  before  it  reached 


the  ears  of  thoao  whose  complexion  was  of  a  dark  or  mixed  Q 
acter.     Prevented  thus  by  political  interests  and  prejadices  fi 

dealing  with  those  who  most  needed  the  te&chings  and  ] 
Heaven,  compelled  to  harden  his  heart  against  the  cries  of  thoefi 
bonds,  and  often  in  torments  underthe  lash,  the  herald  of  Jesus  Chi 
slowly  became  a  dealer  in  Lntellectaal  abstractions,  or  an  apolof 
for  a  shameful  institution  and  its  attendant  personal  vices.  Wi 
out  doubt  the  situation  was  peculiar  ;  the  slave  was  too  contei 
tible  to  merit  any  salvation,  the  master  was  too  great  to  need  an 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Swing  can  be  at  all  conscious  of  the  dr« 
ful  misrepresentations  contained  in  this  amazing  paragraph, 
betrays  at  every  point  the  most  stupendous  ignorance  of  the  Soni 
but  surely  be  ought  not  to  have  brought  such  an  indictment  witbi 
careful  consideration.  We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  h 
even  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  failed  to  tell  him  that  in  " 
eternal  6tness  of  things  "  this  could  not  be  trne  in  a  land  when 
somehow  he  baa  learned — "the  people  arc  so  warm-hearted." 
must  surely  have  read  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" — which,  it  is  to 
presumed,  we  may  quote  as  canonical — and  he  must  remember ' 
sterling  piety  which  Uncle  Tom  learned  in  the  Shelby  family- 
family  intended  to  represent  a  large  part  of  the  South,  and  all  t1 
must  have  come  somehow  from  the  pulpit.  There  were  many  tb 
sand  Bibk-s  as  curiously  m.irlccil  ns  Uncle  TomV,  and  bis  rclig 
was  not  an  isolated  case.  We  have  the  witness  of  the  trader  1 
ley  for  that :  "  I  know  there's  differences  in  religion.  Some  ku 
is  mis'rable  ;  there's  your  meetin'  pious  ;  there's  your  singin'  roai 
I)ious :  them  ain't  no  account,  in  black  or  white  ;  these  rayly  is ;  i 
I've  seen  it  in  niggers  as  often  as  any,  your  rail  softly,  stiddy,  h 
est  pious,  that  the  hull  world  couldn't  tempt  'em  to  do  nothing  t 
they  thinks  is  wrong." 

But  let  us  go  a  little  further  back  in  these  wild  assertions 
Mr.  Swing  ;  let  us  look  at  bis  theory  of  Southern  caste.  No  doi 
it  seems  very  plausible,  to  one  who  knows  nothing  about  the  Sou 
that  in  the  days  of  slavery  there  shonld  have  been  the  throef 
stratification  which  he  so  dogmatically  assumes  ;  but,  incom[ 
hensible  as  it  may  seem  to  him,  the  history  of  modem  society  n 
be  searched  in  vain  to  find  any  land  in  which  there  was  such 
entire  absence  of  caste  as  in  the  old  slave  States.  We  can  o 
fidently  appeal  to  all  who  have  ever  lived  in  the  South  in  snpp 
of  this  fact.  Nor  is  the  explanation  difficult.  It  was  due  to  | 
presence  of  that  very  institution  which  he  so  sadly  misreads.    1 
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fact  that  there  was  a  broad  line  of  race  and  color  which  no  man 
coald  fail  to  recognize,  went  far  toward  keeping  down  all  mere 
artificial  lines  of  man's  devising.  It  gave  the  white  man,  however 
humble  his  lot,  a  prerogative  which  he  nowhere  else  enjoyed  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  There  was  no  menial  class  among  the  whites, 
bnt  every  man  held  himself  to  be  the  peer  of  every  other.  Let  any 
man,  who  knows  the  facts,  say  if  it  was  ever  the  custom  in  the 
South  to  send  the  poor  man  by  the  back  way  to  find  scraps  in 
kitchens  when  they  had  need  of  food.  White  men,  just  because 
they  were  white,  entered  at  front  doors  and  were  received  in  parlors 
with  a  politeness  and  hospitality  which  were  a  constant  source  of 
surprise  to  people  of  other  lands  accustomed  to  what  are  called 
social  distinctions.  The  table  and  the  drawing-room  knew  no  such 
distinctions  as  are  found  everywhere  in  societies  founded  upon  the 
pitiless  conflict  between  labor  and  capital. 

And  here,  again,  it  should  seem  that  Dr.  Swing  might  have 
caught  some  glimpse  of  this  extraordinary  fact  in  that  (take  it  alto- 
gether) faithful  delineation  of  Southern  life,  "  TJncle  Tom's  Cabin.'* 
The  book  opens  with  the  scene  of  "  two  gentlemen  sitting  alone 
over  their  wine."  Mrs.  Stowe  uses  the  right  word  gentlemen^  ac- 
cording to  Southern  parlance,  though  she  at  once  goes  on  to  explain 
that  one  of  them  was  not  a  gentleman  at  all,  but  a  coarse,  illiterate, 
despicable  slave-trader — a  character  thoroughly  despised  throughout 
the  South.  Grotesque  as  it  all  was,  every  white  man  called  himself, 
and  it  was  at  his  peril  if  anybody  failed  to  call  him,  a  gentleman. 
It  is  changing  now,  more's  the  pity,  and  class  distinctions  are  rapidly 
showing  these  hideous  outlines. 

In  a  community  organized  upon  this  broad  plane  of  social  equal- 
ity, how  improbable  on  the  face  of  it  is  the  satire  that  ^^  [salvation] 
was  often  suggested  to  the  poor  whites  as  being  desirable  "  !  Why, 
in  simple  truth,  it  was  from  the  non-slaveholding  class  that  the 
communicants  of  the  Church  were  chiefly  drawn.  It  was  too  often 
the  case  that  the  larger  planters  were  content  to  encourage  others 
to  be  religious,  but  stood  somewhat  aloof  themselves.  Thus,  there 
never  was  anything  more  out  of  joint  than  the  charge  that  the  non- 
slaveholding  class  was  neglected  or  contenmed  in  the  ministrations 
of  the  clergy  of  the  South. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  slaves.  It  would  be  the  gravest 
error  to  suppose  that  this  equality  among  the  whites  was  at  their 
expense.  The  white  man,  protected  as  he  was  by  the  difference  in 
race,  had  no  room  to  fear  that  his  respectability  would  in  the  least 
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suffer  by  any  proper  contact  with  the  filavea  ;  and,  accordingly,! 
colored  people  were  admitted  to  the  freest  iutercourse  who: 
their  prteeuce  waa  proper. 

Now,  we  have  no  mind  to  deny  or  minimize  the  great  evill 
tendant  upon  Blarery.  There  were  brutes  and  madmen  in  the  S 
as  there  are  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  wherever  they  a 
power  they  are  sure  to  be  guilty  of  atrocities.  Mrs.  Stowe'i  | 
man  monster,  Legree,  did,  no  doubt,  exist  now  and  then  ;  andf 
frightful  scene  she  paints  was  possible  at  rare  intervals  ;  bntj 
bond  of  master  and  slave  "was  not  the  cause  of  such  ontrage#l 
was  the  result  of  the  diabolism  of  certain  human  hearts,  and  sla« 
offered  but  one  out  of  many  relationsbips  iu  this  world  for  its  aj 
ifestation.  Nobody  can  seriously  deny  that  lilte  horrors  are  of 
witnessed  from  the  hold  men  have  upon  their  wives,  and  pan 
have  upon  their  children.  The  difference  is  this — and  we  cono 
it  freely — tho  bond  of  master  and  slave  was  not  a  necessary  c 
and  could  be  dissolved  ;  wliile  that  of  the  others  is  of  nature,  i 
therefore  can  not ;  or,  rather,  we  should  aay,  in  view  of  the  prea 
state  of  tho  divorce  question,  ought  not  to  be. 

We  are  glad,  the  whole  South  is  glad,  that  the  bond  of  sin 
is  forever  severed.  But  let  there  be  fair  dealing.  Slavery  wm| 
all  bad ;  indeed,  there  were  beautiful  features  in  it.  Mrs.  Sti 
could  toe  tbis  witb  ]H'rfwt  distinctness.  She  says,  speaking 
Kentucky  :  "  Whoever  visits  some  estates  there,  and  witnesses 
good-humored  indulgence  of  some  masters  and  mistresses,  and 
affectionate  loyalty  of  some  slaves,  might  be  tempted  to  dream 
oft-fabled  poetic  legend  of  a  patriarchal  institution,  and  all  thai 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  but  she  interposes  is : 
founded  upon  personal  abuses,  but  upon  the  abstract  principle  i 
the  law  regarded  the  slaves  as  things.  But,  while  this  was  true 
the  theory  of  the  law,  a  very  different  rule  obtained  in  fact.  1 
personal  relationship  was  rarely  forgotten,  and  that  higher  I 
which  binds  soul  to  soul  found  constant  expression. 

We  venture  to  give  an  incident  which  will  serve  to  iUuatr 
this,  in  the  case  of  a  representative  man — Leonidas  Polk,  Msfaop 
Louisiana.  He  had  caused  a  negro  man  to  bo  punished  for  stt 
ing.  A  few  days  after,  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  misled 
false  information,  and  that  the  man  was  really  innocent.  He  cw 
not  undo  the  punishment,  but  there  was  something  that  he  could  i 
He  called  the  man  a  little  apart  in  the  woods  and  made  him  dt 
him  on  a  fallen  tree.     He  told  him  that  he  had  become  conrial 
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that  he  had  done  him  a  great  wrong,  and  that  he  had  brought  him 
there  to  tell  him  so,  as  his  fellow  man  and  brother  before  6od« 
After  he  had  explained  how  he  had  been  misled,  he  said,  ^^  And 
now  I  want  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am,  and  to  beg  your  forgive- 
ness ^  ;  and  the  strong,  prond  man  bowed  himself  before  the  lowly 
son  of  toil,  while  with  hand  clasped  in  hand  the  slave  and  master 
wept  together. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  genuine  affection  and  respect  subsisting  be- 
tween the  whites  and  blacks,  almost  universally,  supported  by  that 
surest  of  all  guarantees,  mutual  interests  ;  and  there  was,  therefore, 
the  freest  intercourse  one  with  another.  It  was  this  phase,  so  hard 
for  people  who  have  never  lived  in  the  South  to  understand,  which 
constantly  presented  itself,  and  caused  true  men — tender-hearted 
men — to  conclude  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  thing  was  to  let  it 
alone.  And  even  now,  glad  as  we  are  that,  by  the  inscrutable  hand 
of  Providence,  the  whole  business  has  been  cleared  away,  if  we  held 
the  mere  happiness  theory  of  life,  we  should  seriously  doubt  if  the 
negro  as  a  class  has  been  the  gainer  by  the  change.  His  life  was 
so  free  from  care,  his  wants  so  fully  met,  his  affectionate  nature  so 
stimulated  and  sustained  by  his  patriarchal  surroundings,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  abuses  to  which  he  was  sometimes  exposed,  there 
is  room  to  fear  that  freedom  is  proving  a  dear  boon  to  him.  There 
was,  perhaps,  no  class  of  laborers  in  the  world  whose  life  exhibited 
more  light-heartedness,  or  was  more  enlivened  by  merriment  and 
jollity.  Now,  the  cares  which  have  come  upon  him,  the  constant 
strain  to  provide  what  before  gave  him  no  concern,  the  absence  of 
the  sure  if  not  affectionate  hands  in  sickness,  are  telling  seriously 
upon  him ;  and  we  may  look  almost  in  vain  for  the  old  songs  and 
dances,  the  hearty  laugh  and  ready  jest. 

But  we  do  not  hold  that  mere  temporal  happiness  is  the  true 
end  of  man  ;  and,  therefore,  we  cheerfully  concede  that  it  is  better 
that  the  negro  should  be  called  upon  to  try  the  higher  and  rougher 
path  of  personal  responsibility.  Many  of  the  race  have  already 
rexushod.  a  higher  plane,  and  we  trust,  in  God's  name,  that  the  whole 
race  wiB  rise  to  better  things.  But,  if  Mrs.  Stowe  were  to  draw  a 
true  picture  of  Southern  life  in  the  altered  condition  of  affairs,  she 
would  be  compelled  to  leave  out  much  of  the  grotesque  fun  which 
made  it  possible  for  people  to  read  the  pathetic  but  frightful  scenes 
she  portrayed  in  her  wonderful  book  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
would  find  room  to  add  much  in  the  way  of  individual  enterprise 
and  true  manliness  in  the  Southern  freedman. 
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If  ve  h&Te  eacceeded  in  anf  Mwm^  in  pastii^  the  Rve  « 
tion  of  tbe  dare*  before  tlie  readM-,  it  wiD  be  petcetred  st  oace 
tbe  Soatbern  clergrman  could  aexer,  in  the  mstare  ot  things,  b>*i 
been  indifferent  to  tbe  religioos  edontWD  of  die  blacks. 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  icarce  any  clergrnuui  in  tbe  South  t 
work  waa  not  largely  axnoog  th«  alaves.     Xot  only  waa  ] 
made  for  them  in  tbe  churches  where  the  white  peofJe 
but  they  ererywhere   had  churches  of  their  own.      By  all  c 
the  largest  churches  in  Richmond  and  'Sew  Orleans  were  for  ih 
negroes  eiclnsiTely,  and  they  everywhere  had  commodioos  botldinp 
Tfaey  were  eerved  by  while  clergy,  assisted  by  men  of  tbeir  owi 
color. 

In  Tuscaloosa,  for  example,  of  which  we  happen  to  hare  aaai 
knowledge,  the  distinguished  Dr.  Sammers  had  a  lar;ge  negro  » 
belonging  to  his  pastoral  charge.     This  was  in  1&44,  when  it  n 
still  tbe  capital  of  Alabama.     He  spent  much  time  in  training  e 
ored  preachers,  ezhorters,  and  leaders  among  them.     He  had  an  ii 
menBe  Sunday-school,  and  among  the  teachers  were  Chief  J 
Collier,  afterward  Governor  of  the  State,  Senators,  and  other  d 
tinguished  citizens,  assisted  by  accomplished  ladies.     All  ihi 
the  South  there  was  work  of  a  corresponding  character. 

The  negro  membership  in  the  church  was  often  equal,  SOnietitM 
much  beyond,  the  whites  in  numbers.  As  an  example,  in  Cbarlesta 
District,  in  the  Methodist  Churob,  as  reported  in  1623,  there  mt 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  whites,  and  Ato  th« 
sand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven  colored. 

Nor  wore  the  efforts  to  reach  the  black  population  confined  t 
towns  and  cities.  Regularly  organized  missions  were  establiiihe 
Upon  the  plantations.  The  planters  tliemselvea  applied  for  niissi 
arics,  and  promoted  their  work.  The  honor,  perhaps,  of  the  f 
systematic  work  in  this  way  is  due  to  Dr.  Capers,  of  South  Caroliiil 
In  1829  he  established  missions  to  the  colored  people  exclosirely  d 
the  Ashley  and  Santee  Rivers,  These  rapidly  spread  until,  befoi 
the  war,  plantation  missions  were  coextensive  with  the  South, 
chisms  and  other  necessary  books  were  printed  and  distribnted  1 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  wartJ 
Methodist  Chnrch  alone  had  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  tt 
ored  communicants,  besides  many  thousands  of  catechumens  af 
hearers. 

Thfi  work  of  the  Baptists  waa  not  at  all  behind  that  of  this  Vii 
odiets.    Their  missionaries  were  in  every  direction,  and  tbey  nni 
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bered  their  followers  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  All  other  Christian 
bodies  were  heartily  engaged  in  this  great  work — the  glory,  we  may 
say,  of  the  South. 

As  an  example  of  the  sentiment  and  feeling  on  this  subject  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  we  give  an  extract  from  a  memoir  of  Bishop 
EUliott,  published  shortly  after  his  death  in  1866  :  '^  He  was  earnest- 
ly devoted  to  the  duty  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  negroes  of  his 
diocese.  He  summoned  his  whole  people  to  the  work,  as  the  great 
mission  to  which  they  were  called,  the  special  field  of  Christian  labor 
to  which  they  were  dedicated.  Some  of  his  most  eloquent  and  im- 
passioned addresses  were  devoted  to  this  theme.  He  spoke  often 
and  plainly,  earnestly  and  solenmly,  on  this  subject.  He  held  his 
people  to  a  strict  responsibility  for  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  as  well 
as  the  physical  and  temporal,  welfare  of  those  over  whom  they  ruled. 
He  sent  missionaries  and  established  missions  wherever  he  could. 
He  led  the  way  by  his  personal  labors.  He  founded  St.  Stephen's 
Church  for  colored  people  in  the  city  of  Savannah.  He  placed  its 
secular  affairs  under  the  charge  of  a  colored  vestry.  They  looked 
upon  him  as  their  firmest,  wisest,  and  noblest  friend.  At  his  burial 
they  gave  a  touching  and  beautiful  evidence  of  the  love  and  rev- 
erence they  bore  him.  The  colored  vestry  of  St.  Stephen's  asked 
to  have  the  honor  of  carrying  him  to  the  grave ;  and  it  was  granted 
to  them.  It  did  honor  to  them  and  to  their  Bishop.  Considering 
the  peculiar  and  momentous  issues  of  the  time,  we  think  it  was  the 
grandest  and  most  instructive  spectacle,  amid  all  the  solemn,  mourn- 
ful, and  agitating  ceremonies  of  that  day,  on  which  the  city  of  Sa- 
vannah was  hushed  to  listen  to  the  footfalls  of  those  who  thus  bore 
their  Bishop  to  the  tomb." 

The  colored  people  of  the  South  are  not  unmindful  of  the  work 
done  for  them  by  the  clergy  in  the  days  of  slavery  and  since.  From 
a  remarkable  speech  made  by  the  Rev.  William  D.  Johnson,  one  of 
the  fraternal  delegates  from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to  the  Gleneral  Conference  at  Atlanta,  in  1878,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract :  "  In  the  name  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church — and  I  declare  the  true  sentiments  of  thousands — I  say  that, 
for  your  Church  and  your  race,  we  cherish  the  kindliest  feelings 
that  ever  found  lodgment  in  the  human  breast.  Of  this  you  need 
not  be  told.  Let  speak  your  former  missionaries  among  us,  who 
now  hold  seats  upon  this  floor,  and  whose  hearts  have  so  often 
burned  within  them  as  they  have  seen  the  Word  sown  by  them  in 
such  humble  soil  burst  forth  into  abundant  harvest.  ...  It  was  as 


prftyen  and  benedictions.  We  remember,  also,  ho' 
been  the  kind  wotAb  yon  bave  spoken  to  ns  both  in 
and  annual  aeeBions ;  hoT,  also,  yon  have  bo  cordial 
the  doors  of  your  metropolitan  chnrchea  to  our  biahi 
ere,  thuB  declaring  in  the  midst  of  doubts  and  fears, 
the  chiefest,  tliat  character  and  ability,  and  not  the 
of  color  and  clime,  entitle  mankind  to  respect.  A 
have  set  the  seal  upon  it." 

We  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Sving  i 
he  says  that  "  the  slave  was  too  contemptible  to  n 
tion"  ;  and  it  may  veil  be  gathered,  from  what  hi 
said,  that  he  is  equally  in  error  vhen  he  says,  "  The 
great  to  need  any." 

See  to  what  pitch  his  preconceived  ideas  of  South 
ried  him  :  "  Ilero  was  so  illustrious  as  emperor  that 
on  any  form  of  revel  or  crime,  and  might  put  out 
own  mother  if  she  gave  signs  of  living  too  long,  or 
personal  thought  and  opinion.  The  planter  was  some 
human  absolutism,  and  did  not  need  much  rebuke  foi 
instruction  in  the  line  of  common  morals,  inasmuch 
in  society  made  him  a  natural  heir  of  the  good  tfaii 
worlds." 

Now,  whatever  fault  the  Southern  pulpit  had  be 
was  not  cowardly  and  skulking.  Eameetnees  and  i 
always  been  its  special  characteristics.  The  duties  a 
ties  of  masters  necessarily  occupied  the  fore-^nt  as 
any  man  in  his  senses  dream  that  the  work  wMcl 
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leans  paper,  by  Bishop  Andrew,  in  1856.  Speaking  of  the  master's 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  religious  instmction  of  his  slaves, 
he  says :  ^'  I  will  suppose  you  feed  them  well  and  clothe  them  well, 
and  lodge  them  comfortably  ;  and  all  that  is  very  well.  But  this  is 
not  enough.  Do  you  not  bestow  the  same  care  upon  your  mules  ? 
Believe  me,  though  you  may  ignore  this,  €k>d  will  remember  it ;  and, 
if  you  neglect  your  duty  in  the  premises,  your  remembrance  of  it  in 
coming  time  will  be  bitter.  Tou  can  not — ^no,  you  can  not  neglect 
your  duty  on  this  subject,  and  escape.  €k>d  has  a  thousand  ways 
even  here  to  bring  home  the  curse  of  disobedience  to  you,  in  your 
soul  and  body,  in  your  habitation,  in  your  children  ;  and  this  curse 
has  very  often  fallen  upon  the  transgressor  in  this  world.  The 
chain  of  connection,  it  may  be,  has  not  been  noticed  ;  but  the  woe, 
the  bitter  curse,  the  ruin,  has  been  patent  to  everybody.  But  even 
supposing  no  such  curse  to  manifest  itself  here,  the  day  that  cometh 
shall  reveal  it.  The  careless  master  and  the  neglected  slave  shall 
meet  and  confront  each  other  face  to  face,  and  the  recollections  of 
that  day  shall  bring  out  your  mutual  delinquencies,  with  the  mo- 
tives, ends,  and  aims  which  have  actuated  you  in  every  instance. 
Thoughtless,  prayerless,  godless  master,  you  will,  you  must  meet 
this  responsibility !  ^ 

Let  any  one  glance  over  a  little  book  on  the  *'  Duties  of  Christian 
Masters,"  originally  written  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  Baptist  Con- 
vention of  Alabama,  by  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  McTyeire,  and  he  will 
certainly  see  that  there  was  no  effort  to  spare  or  shield  the  slave- 
holder. Public  sentiment  everywhere  expected  and  supported  the 
most  direct  and  personal  appeals  in  this  matter.  A  cowardly,  fawn- 
ing parson  could  not  be  tolerated  in  a  region  where  bluntness  and 
plain  speaking  was  the  rule. 

The  clergy  insisted  that  the  planters  should  provide  proper  church 
accommodations  for  their  people,  and  that  they  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  use  the  bam,  the  cotton-shed,  or  the  sugar-house  for  re- 
ligious purposes.  It  was  urged  that  these  had  too  many  work-day 
associations,  and  that  servants  should  not  be  led  to  look  upon  the 
minister  as  a  part  of  the  plantation  police.  We  remember  an  inci- 
dent which  shows  that  the  clergy  were  not  easily  put  off  with  ^'  any- 
thing that  would  do  "  in  this  regard.  A  Bishop  of  one  of  the  Gulf 
dioceses  had  brought  a  rich  planter  to  build  a  church  for  his  people. 
When  the  Bishop  came  to  see  it  he  was  much  displeased  at  the 
shabby  way  in  which  it  had  been  put  up.  The  planter  asked  him 
how  he  liked  it.     '^  I  don't  like  it  at  all,"  was  the  reply ;  ^^  it  is 
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i  Eke  2k  4UAie  "hasL  %  ^Ampga,'*  "^Of  sad  ?ne  y^»««»y  ''s  ■ 
ITid  'isii'.'xza  f-'^r  !Lig;^<33  ! "  Tlie  Bcaiujp  orsisii  spso.  Hsn.  visa  & 
Ifjok  thsc  pKr»d  hini  cnronsa,  and  repised.  ""We  .io  ncc 
duxrcLei  for  '  aiggerSy*  w«  boiLi  dLan.f«3r  che  zicrjoc  &>!  1  * 
tlui  plaziser  na«i  reeo^ffed  his  bressii.  !fae  v^osizzed  to  ask.  ia  &  kob 
ble  Tou:«^  ""Well.  Bfshr.p,  whaz  «caZl  ve  naane  s&e  dtnzciL?*  Tk 
isdigzukuiiria  of  the  BL*lixjp  vu  too  grcas  t*>  be  :4>peHei  zi  s  3m>- 
m^nr^  azid  b^  nxd :  "*  Xazse  h  ?  I  *iocL  t  ksov.  snLeas  we  c^  h  tbe 
Cbomb  of  tbft  Hr/Ij  JV<n^«r.* 

Th«  eoiaiza  of  1S50  sbovi  that  o«s  of  Use  wiuale  Chsrrii  acccia- 
BMyiatiooa  in  tbe  Uozted  Scjxes.  of  HfcbodLS^A.  neflrij  one  lulf  vcre 
in  the  sLive  Scatei ;  of  Bapti:>u.  ^bocx  fi»r  jcraitbs  ;  Presbjte- 
nana,  abocit  one  tbird  ;  Bocian  Catbolie,  cue  focrtb ;  and  Episec^a!, 
about  tv-o  fifths.  Of  these  accoin2zu>iatioiizi  fuOr  one  half  vere  for 
the  colored  people. 

We  hazard  Ihtle  in  sajing  that  in  no  part  of  the  eoTmtrr  t« 
what  \a  technicall  j  called  ^  the  cloth  ^  more  respected  than  in  the 
South.  The  roaghest  and  most  godleas^  as  well  as  the  most  refined 
and  cnhored,  hare  always  shown  the  clergrman  the  profoimdest 
deference,  because  he  was  a  cleT^yman.  It  was  a  part  of  the  old 
social  code,  and  many  instances  might  be  related  to  show  it  in  men 
of  the  highest  distinction — men  like  Hemy  Clay  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son. We  venture  to  give  an  example  from  the  rougher  side  of 
hunanity  in  that  ragged,  rousing  character.  Sam  Houston.  He  was, 
at  the  time,  President  of  the  Republic  of  TeiaSj  and  was  traveling 
on  a  steamboat,  talking  and  swearing  vehemently.  One  of  the 
company  saw  Dr.  Summers,  who  was  then  a  missionary  in  Texas, 
standing  within  ear-shot.  He  called  the  Texan  President's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact.  Old  Sam  tume^l  at  once,  and,  walking  up  to  the 
missionary  with  ceremonious  bow,  said  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  3Ir. 
Summers,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  I  was  very  much  excited,  and  my 
langTiage  was  very  unbecoming."  "Yes,  sir,'^  replied  the  other, 
"  very  unbecoming  so  distinguished  a  man."  The  next  Sunday  Mr. 
Summers  preached,  and  General  Houston  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  republic  were  present.  His  sermon  was  on  public  vices ;  and 
he  treated  the  subject  in  no  mincing  way.  After  it  was  over,  one 
of  the  General's  suite,  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  the  previous  day, 
began  to  assure  him  that  the  preacher  could  not  have  meant  any- 
thing personal  to  his  Excellency.  The  reply  was  :  "  He  did  just 
right — ^just  right,  sir  ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  pulpit  to  be  out- 
spoken, whoever  it  may  hit." 
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Of  the  third  and  last  charge  which  Mr.  Swing  brings  to  support 
his  unwarrantable  hypothesis,  namely,  that  the  Southern  pulpit  has 
always  been  too  (what  is  called)  '^  orthodox,'^  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  say  much.  The  South  has  ever  had  a  tchole  Bible,  and  has  too  well 
understood  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation — the  indissoluble  union 
of  our  humanity  with  the  Divinity  in  the  person  of  the  "  Man  of 
Sorrows  '^ — ever  to  forget  that  the  temporal  and  eternal  must  go  to- 
gether. If  her  pulpit  has,  therefore,  ever  pointed  to  heaven,  it  has 
never  forgotten  that  ^'  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual  but  that 
which  is  natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual.^'  Her  clergy 
have  faithfully  preached  the  two  tables  of  the  law  and  of  the  gos- 
pel— ^the  love  of  GU>d  and  the  love  of  man.  They  have  not  known — 
we  are  happy  to  think  they  do  not  yet  know — a  better  gospel.  That 
in  accordance  with  this  they  have  not  failed  to  preach  of  life  and 
manners,  must  sufficiently  appear  from  what  has  gone  before.  We 
submit  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  has  the  truth  been  more  clearly 
seen  or  more  faithfully  taught  that  ^'  a  twofold  world  must  go  to  a 
perfect  cosmos — natural  things  and  spiritual.^ 

We  have  no  purpose  or  desire  to  institute  comparisons  ;  but,  if 
our  voice  could  be  heard,  we  would  fain  warn  certain  of  our  breth- 
ren in  the  North  lest  they  "  put  asunder  what  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether,''  in  their  intense  effort  at  the  sensational  and  temporal. 

A  word  seems  to  be  required  upon  the  attitude  of  the  pulpit  in 
the  South  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  before  the  war.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  set  this  forth  better  than  by  quoting  from  the  action 
of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  as  early  as  1836.     They  say  : 

"  We  regard  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  a  civil 
one,  belonging  to  the  State,  and  not  at  all  a  religious  one,  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  Church — ^though  we  do  hold  that  abuses  which 
may  sometimes  happen,  such  as  excessive  labor,  extreme  punish- 
ment, withholding  necessary  food  and  clothing,  neglect  in  sickness 
or  old  age,  and  the  like,  are  immoralities,  to  be  prevented  or  pun- 
ished by  all  proper  means,  both  of  Church  discipline  and  civil  law, 
each  in  its  place." 

In  this  regard,  we  submit  that  the  Southern  clergy  stood  just 
where  the  early  Church  and  the  Church  throughout  the  world  stood 
through  so  many  ages.  The  canons  of  council  after  council  could 
be  quoted  to  this  end,  if  space  and  the  occasion  warranted.  We 
are  amazed  that  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  upon  this 
point.  It  was  the  position  of  St.  Paul  in  sending  Onesimus — ^a 
Christian,  but  a  white  slave — ^back  from  Rome  to  his  Christian 


master  at  ColoBse.  Let  na  take  the  v^ords  of  one  of  the  | 
modem  authorities  in  England,  Biahop  Wordsworth,  speaking  n 
this  point.  He  says  :  "  The  Divine  Founder  did  not  tempt  the  tmi 
multitude  of  slaves,  with  which  the  Roman  Empire  then  s 
to  receive  the  gospel  by  promising  them  liberty.  He  ciuimI^  ■ 
existing  rights,  but  Christianized  them  all.  He  broke  no  bonds  t 
eervicc,  but  he  dignified  and  hallowed  them.  He  addresses  di 
slave  by  the  voice  of  St.  Paul :  'Art  thou  called,  bein^  a  slaval 
(An  thou  baptized  into  Christ  being  a  bondsman  ?)  '  Care  not  fo 
it'  (let  not  thy  slavery  afflict  thee).  'Let  every  man  abide  in  ill 
same  calling  wherein  he  was  called.  But  if  thou  mayest  be  tim 
use  it  rather'  ;  that  is,  seize  not  liberty  with  force,  but  embrace  i 
with  joy.  By  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul,  our  Lord  reproved  those  fall 
teachers  who  excited  the  passions  of  slaves,  and  drew  them  to  then 
selves,  by  promising  them  freedom.  '  Let  slaves  count  their  our 
masters  worthy  of  all  honor,  that  the  name  of  God  and  hia  doctria 
be  not  blasphemed,  and  thcj  that  have  Christian  mastors  let  tlisi 
not  despise  thera  because  they  are  brethren  ;  but  rather  do  thtt 
service  because  they  are  bretbren  beloved."  Thus  he  dignified  it 
service  of  the  slave." 

And  now  are  the  Southern  clergy  to  be  accused  and  c 
because  tbey  did  not  violate  the  teachings  of  the  apostles  and  ll 
Primitive  church,  as  well  as  the  example  of  the  Divine  Matter? 

But  it  is  all  over,  and  wg  say  again,  we  arc  thankful.     All  i 
ask  is,  that  our  brethren  of  the  North  may  try  to  understand  as  ht 
ter.     If  Mr.  Swing  would  only  come  and  live  among  the  Soatha 
people,  be  would  learn  how  impossible  such  things  as  he  t 
really  were.      The  Southern  people  believe  in — have  the  liveln 
interest  in — the  General  Government.    They  have  no  dream  or  ho| 
in  any  possible  prosperity  but  through  the  Union  wisely  admin] 
tered.     The  South,  of  all  other  sections,  believes  in  it  with  all  hi 
soul  and  strength — wrought  in  her,  let  it  be  granted,  by  a  bitt 
experience.      Bat  we  think  it   sound   theology  that  there  can  1 
no  repentance  when  there  has  been  no  consciousness  of  sin.     IIH'I 
South  may  have  been  wrong  in  the  war,  as  she  certainly  was  u 
Innate ;  hnt  it  was  not  a  conscious  wrong,  and  why,  tbcrvfof 
should  she  be  called  to  repentance  ?     No,  she  may  rcgre),  hut  • 
can  never  have  a  feeling  of  remorse  ;  nor,  whilL-  she  thankfully  n 
ognizes  that  the  Almighty  had  in  store  for  her  bett<<r  things  tid 
she  knew,  she  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  forsake  tbe  i 
her  glorious  dead,  nor  contemn  that  sad  story  of  dlnppafai 
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hopes.    Integrity  of  action  can  have  no  fellowship  with  shame  and 
confusion  of  face. 

Glorions  things  are  in  store  for  our  Southern  land.  The  harvest 
is  not  yet ;  hut  if  the  seed  so  plentifully  sown — ^the  dearest  hlood 
of  a  people — ^he  any  augury  of  future  yield,  there  shall  be  a  mighty 
ingathering  in  the  end.  What  generous  heart  can  blame  her,  even 
now,  if  she  look  back  into  the  past  with  proud  satisfaction  ?  Al- 
ready Time  begins  to  throw  his  mellow  tints  upon  past  terrors.  The 
tramp  of  many  feet,  the  hearty  cheers,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the 
impetuous  charge,  the  dull  booming  of  far-off  guns,  the  groans  of 
dying  men — all  come  back  blended  and  shadowy,  like  the  scenes 
in  an  old  romance.  Ah  !  who  does  not  still  behold  those  glorious 
legions,  silent  and  shadowy,  as  they  march  forth  in  *^  war^s  mag- 
nificently stem  array''?  Has  any  ever  charged  that  they  fought 
not  as  men  who  believed  their  quarrel  just,  or  that  they  threw  down 
their  arms  ere  the  day  was  lost  ?  But,  having  failed,  they  yielded 
in  good  faith,  saving  honor  always.  Tes,  they  failed,  and  yet  failed 
never  that  brilliant  heroism — that  patient  endurance — ^that  pure 
devotion,  which  elevates  and  expands  humanity.  None  may  yet 
measure  the  reward  of  the  heroic  dead,  nor  balance  the  pain  of  a 
mother's  heart,  riven  with  anguish  for  her  fair-faced  boy  who  came 
not  home  again.  Deep  has  been  the  suffering ;  but  it  is  the  inez- 
orable  law  of  progress.  There  is  a  mighty  Hand  which  gathers  the 
little  and  the  great.  Never  do  the  actors  at  any  stage  of  the  world's 
progress  know  the  results  to  be  attained  through  their  trials  or  tri- 
umphs. What  great  ends  in  government,  in  chivalry,  in  religion, 
shall  be  wrought  out  for  our  united  land  through  the  glory  and  the 
suffering  of  the  late  war,  none  may  yet  presume  to  say  ;  but  let  us 
not  doubt  that  in  time  to  come  the  philosopher  and  historian  shall 
point  to  those  terrific  scenes  and  cry,  "  Behold  the  fruit  1 "  And 
then,  when  mercy  and  truth  have  met  together,  then  shall  the  glo- 
rious story  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  soldier  in  gray,  as  well  as  in 
blue,  cause  the  hearts  of  the  brave  and  good  in  all  lands  to  thrill 
with  generous  admiration  and  applause. 

F.  A.  Shoup. 
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CASTE  AT  WEST  POIBT. 


OsK  of  the  strangest  phenomena  of  modem  times  U  the  fi 
that  character,  whether  of  indiridnale  or  institntiona,  offers  no  b 
rier  to  tiie  immediate  assaults  of  a  free  press.  If  the  worst  asfNCt  i^ 
not  at  once  accepted,  at  least  the  e%'il  eospicioD  UogeiB  and  growibf  J 
constant  reileratioD  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  sober  secood  thos^ 
gnided  and  controlled  br  reason,  tnut  and  confidence  in  all  t1 
might  readily  be  destroyed  by  anscrapolons  partisans. 

We  have  had  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  irresponsiUe  ( 
of  the  press,  in  it*  ability  for  a  lime  to  strike  down  to  tf 
institution  that  has  for  eighty  years  contributed  si 
glory  of  onr  country.    An  institution,  like  an  indiTidoal,  ti 
acter  and  a  personality.     Affections  emanate  from  the  i 
which  are  manifested  in  acts,  and  modify  the  aggregate  good  1 
crril  of  the  commnnity.     From  an  inBtitution  individaal  actoref 
ont,  each  typical  of  the  good  or  evil  infloence  exerted  by  it. 

If  the  public  press  be  correct  in  its  interpretation,  then  ia<  Wfl 
Point  no  longer  an  institution  of  thorough  education,  manly  qui 
ties,  or  devoted  duty,  but  a  hot-bed  of  aristocracy,  of  caste,  of  o 
rage,  and  insurrection.  Is  it  posdhle  that  this  change  in  its  n 
should  be  so  Hudden,  so  complete,  so  radical,  and  yet  not  be  apjN 
ent  to  those  who  arc  charged  with  its  administration  ? 

General  Scott,  although  not  a  graduate,  has  said  :  "  t  give  ttfl 
my  fixed  opinion  that,  but  for  our  graduated  cadets,  the  war  I 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico  might,  and  probably  n 
have  lasted  some  four  or  five  years,  with,  in  its  first  half,  i 
feats  than  victories  falling  to  our  share  ;  whereas,  in  less  than  t 
campaigns,  we  conquered  a  great  peace  without  the  loss  of  a  Bin| 
battle  or  skirmish." 

The  records  of  both  sides  of  the  civil  war  attest  tJie  continui 
of  this  professional  ability.    Millions  of  the  public  money  ««  j 
iipproprirtted,  to  be  diebnrsed  under  the  direction  of  the  gindtu 
of  the  Military  Academy,  by  distinct  Coogreseional  i 
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Besides  the  829  officers  in  the  service,  many  more  are  engaged  in 
the  varions  professions  of  civil  life,  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  every  quality  that  guarantees  to  men  the  admiration  of  their 
fellows  and  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  community,  has  adorned 
their  public  and  private  lives. 

The  wisdom  of  Washington  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Acad- 
emy. Nature  and  art  have  united  in  making  this  favored  spot  per- 
fect in  its  scenery,  its  surroundings,  and  appointments.  But  neither 
buildings  nor  surroundings  are  the  essentials  of  an  institution  of 
learning.  The  inherent  qualities  of  truth  and  justice  must  mold  its 
character,  shape  its  actions,  and  define  its  destiny.  Previous  to  1819 
the  Academy  was  but  a  simple  school  of  practice  and  of  learning. 
Subsequently  General  Thayer,  with  a  far-reaching  purpose,  a  strong 
will,  and  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  its  necessities,  gave  it 
the  vitality  which  has  enabled  it  to  pass  from  healthy  childhood  to 
vigorous  manhood. 

This  nation  is  preeminently  a  people  of  peaceful  pursuits.  With 
the  highest  possible  belief  in  our  destiny,  and  with  an  indifference 
to  the  lessons  of  history,  we  trust  to  Providence  for  the  future,  be- 
lieving that  in  our  emergency  the  God  of  battles  will  see  us  safely 
through.  A  few  far-seeing  statesmen  have,  however,  advocated 
the  establishment  by  law  of  this  Military  Academy,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  small  regular  army,  in  order  to  keep  active  the  study 
of  the  military  art,  and  to  have  something  at  least  to  rely  upon  in 
time  of  war.  The  appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  fifty  cadets  (one  to  each  million  inhabitants)  annually 
sent  out  from  the  Academy,  is  attended  by  vigorous  debates  in 
Congress,  a  masterly  conflict  of  personal  animosities,  and  much 
greater  legislative  efforts  than  when  vastly  greater  sums  are  appro- 
priated for  the  improvement  of  a  few  small  creeks.  But  the  results 
of  the  Academy  and  the  deeds  of  the  army  are  a  sufficient  answer 
to  any  question  of  the  value  of  either. 

How  are  the  young  men,  who  are  gathered  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  trained  and  made  competent  to  perform  their  duties 
as  officers  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  ? 

Congress  has  enacted  that  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
Milita^  Academy  shall  be  selected  from  each  Congressional  dis- 
trict ;  shall  be  between  seventeen  and  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of 
healthy  phyaiqttej  and  have  sufficient  mental  capacity  to  pass  an 
examination  in  United  States  history,  geography,  English  grammar, 
reading,  writing  and  orthography,  and  arithmetic.    In  these  days 
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of  universal  education  no  elasa  of  people,  nor  any  section  i 
country,  can  be  barred  by  these  simple  requirements  from  its 
fits.    Congress  has  not  pretended  heretofore  to  detenaiDe  eitb 
social  status  or  the  religious  belief  of  the  eligible  candidates, 
latter,  having  reached  the  age  of  young  manhood,  are  presnmed 
reflect  the  social  feeliugH,  sentiments,  and  beliefs  of  the  commd 
ties  which  they  represent.     Statistics  show  that  at  present  abfl 
39  per  cent,  appointed  fail  to  pass  the  preliminary  esamiuation,  4 
among  these  are  found  many  who  give  vent  to  their  disappointm^ 
by  abasing  the  Academy  in  its  extremity,  whose  requirements  | 
so  severe  as  to  prevent  their  admission.  i| 

The  method  of  instruction  can  be  characterized  by  a  single  vr^ 
— thoroughness  in  every  branch,  whether  drill,  discipline,  or  etaj 
The  work  is  laborious,  systematic,  ceaseless.  The  scope  of  instil 
tion  is  limited  to  the  few  branches  of  study  that  are  pre9umecl| 
give  the  best  possible  education  for  the  end  in  \'iew.  EfficieQC| 
attained  in  drill  by  constant  practice.  The  times  allotted  for  d 
part  of  the  training  are  so  arranged  aa  to  make  the  drill  actj 
recreation  to  body  and  mind  after  the  latter  has  been  employe^! 
the  severest  mental  labor.  A  healthy  body,  with  a  vigorous  ef 
atitution  and  tine  physical  development,  is  thus  attiuned  and  ' 
comes  the  abiding-place  of  a  strong  and  progressive  intellect. 
to  every  one  are  these  gifts  given  in  the  same  measurt ;  but  to  ea 
his  own,  determined  by  liis  natural  talents,  capacity,  and  spec 
peculiarity. 

Statistics  show  that  CI  per  cent,  of  those  who  enter,  or  38  j 
cent,  of  those  appointed,  succeed  now  in  graduating — a  larger  pi 
portion  than  ever  before. 

I  believe  that  the  system  of  education  here  employed  is  the  b< 
that  can  bo  devised  for  the  purpose.  In  what  does  education  ct 
aist?  Corlainly,  not  wholly  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  duril 
the  formative  period  of  youth.  Of  what  intrinsic  value  are  t 
facts  of  knowledge  obtained  while  in  college  or  academy  ?  Edu( 
lion  is  essentially  mental  and  moral  discipline,  continued  cond 
ently  and  consecutively  during  a  reasonably  definite  period  of  ta 
when  the  rational  and  emotional  faculties  have  their  most  raj 
development.  Now,  we  get  this  discipline  at  the  ^Military  Acadeil 
by  the  culture  inul  practice  of  truth,  and  by  requiring  and  ohtai 
ing  a  definite  number  of  hours  of  hard  study  on  each  specified  ta{ 
We  are  assured  that  this  mental  labor  has  been  expended  frj 
close  and  thorough  examination  of  each  cadet  at  every  recitatfl 
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It  is  my  pleasure  to  make  yearly  visits  to  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent colleges  of  the  country,  and  I  have  never  heard  recitations 
that  will  even  fairly  compare  with  those  that  are  daily  made  here. 
My  personal  experience  and  conclusions  based  upon  it  have  been 
confirmed  by  many  eminent  professors,  who  have  expressed  to  me 
their  gratification  at  the  thorough  work  done  by  our  cadets. 
The  course  of  studies  comprises  briefiy  : 

1.  Pure  mathematics^  embracing  algebra,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, analytical  and  descriptive  geometry  and  the  calculus.  These 
are  designed  to  develop  the  reasoning  powers  and  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  the  sciences  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  military  art. 

2.  Pht/sicSy  comprising  analytical  mechanics,  principles  of  mo- 
lecular science,  heat,  sound,  light,  astronomy,  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, and  geology.  These  arc  to  some  extent  supplemented  by  prac- 
tical applications,  and  are  the  natural  sequence  of  the  mathematical 
studies. 

8.  LanguageSy  embodying  English  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  com- 
position, French,  and  Spanish.  These  are  studied  during  the  first 
two  years  (except  Spanish,  which  comes  during  the  last  year  of  the 
course),  in  order  to  enable  the  cadet  to  understand  the  structure  of 
his  own  language,  to  express  his  thoughts  and  observations  with 
clearness  and  brevity,  and  to  place  within  his  reach  literature  largely 
connected  with  his  profession.  Spanish  is  deemed  a  necessary  ac- 
quisition, becauise  of  the  near  presence  of  Spanish-speaking  people, 
on  the  Mexican  frontier,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

4.  JPrqfessional  studteSy  which  comprise  the  minor  tactics  of  the 
three  arms  of  the  service,  ordnance  and  gunnery,  topographical  and 
free-hand  drawing,  international,  constitutional,  and  military  law, 
strategy,  grand  tactics,  the  art  of  war,  civil  and  military  engineering. 

The  resident  faculty  of  the  Academy  are  but  eight  in  number, 
but  they  have  had,  with  few  exceptions,  not  only  varied  experience 
in  the  art  of  instruction,  but  have  been  themselves  actors  in  the 
great  war  through  which  this  country  has  but  recently  passed,  and 
their  united  judgment  as  to  the  utility  and  proper  relations  of  such 
a  course  is  entitled  to  respect  and  confidence. 

This  is,  however,  but  a  part  of  a  cadet's  education.  Intellectual- 
ly, our  graduates  have  been  able  to  hold  a  respectable  place  in  the 
nation.  What  is  their  reputation  as  men  of  probity  and  general 
morality?  Well,  fortunately  we  have  history  to  speak  for  us. 
General  George  W.  Cullum  has,  in  the  midst  of  professional  duties 
of  no  little  magnitude,  compiled  the  record  of  every  graduate  of  the 
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Academy.  la  three  large  volumes  will  be  found  the  oame,  the 
Ticea,  the  fat«,  of  every  one  of  its  graduated  pupils,  from  II 
July  1, 1878.  The  total  number  to  July  1,  1879,  is  2,826.  Of 
number,  but  thirty-eight  have  been  finally  diBmissed  for  cauas 
elusive  of  sympathy  with  the  rebellion),  or  but  little  more 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  as  followB  : 

For  drunkeimeBa II 

For  causes  not  specified U 

For  neglect  of  duty  and  conduct  UDbecoming  an  officer  anil  gcntlemui ...     I 

Fot  having  filled  to  render  noeminta I 

For  miflnpplication  of  publio  fitoda ] 

For  coirardice , ] 

This  record  and  these  cnses  extend  over  a  period  of  nearly  ^ 
years  ;  and,  while  it  would  be  a  matter  of  just  pride  to  ouref 
and  the  country  to  have  the  above  a  blank,  it  is,  as  it  stands,  a  i 
gratifying  record.  Can  any  profession,  even  the  ministry,  w 
members  are  so  far  removed  from  temptation,  exemplify  in  so  8 
ing  a  manner  the  existence  and  real  presence  of  the  qnaUties 
ennoble  mankind? 

Now,  !in  institution  that  laya  bare  its  inmost  nature  to  rio  cl.Tsa 
public  iiKJpetition  can  dcmiiiid  a  suspension  of  judgment  when  ^ 
Bailed  even  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates.  ITiere  is  no  wt 
rant  for  its  immediate  condeniuation;  and  we,  who  know  the  natM 
of  its  teachings  and  the  moral  growth  of  its  pupils,  are  ir 
bound  to  express  our  trust,  confidence,  and  steadfast  belief 
good  name  .and  honor,  and  shall,  while  these  remain,  be  its  defend* 

Even  in  a  Christian  sect,  which  has  established  its  code  of 
and  of  conduct,  by  the  violation  of  which  sympathy  and  c{ 
ionship  cease,  there  arc  certain  minor  departures  from  the  et: 
which  do  not  necessarily  involve  complete  or  even  partial  sc; 
of  the  ties  of  brotherhood.  Men  join  the  church,  .ind  Ptill 
in  active  competitive  business.  Rome  still  edit  newspa])ere,  otl 
watch  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks  ;  yet  all  are  in  good  church 
ing.  But  there  are  other  acts  and  other  business  which,  being 
shut  the  door. 

The  one  Buro,  strong  safeguard  of  the  51ilitarj-  Academy 
degree  in  which  its  pupils  hold  sacred  their  word  of  honor. 
viU  not  li'i  iior  steal.     He  who  is  guilty  of  cither  of  these  violat 
of  the  mora!  code  is  for  ever  an  outcast.    Now,  history  teachj 
when  in  a  community  the  vital  principle  of  truth  can 
and  lay  hold  of  the  springs  of  human  action,  that 
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do  right  and  grow  in  powo*  and  wisdom.  Especially  is  this  tme  of 
an  army  ihUt  may  in  times  of  trouble  hold  in  its  hands  the  liberties 
of  a  people.  Without  truth  and  honor,  the  army  is  a  festering  sore, 
a  spreading  corruption.  The  graduates  of  West  Point  can  point 
with  just  pride  to  their  individual  and  united  histories  and  await 
the  severest  inspection. 

How  have  they  behaved  in  time  of  war?  Two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  killed  in  battle  is  the  answer.  Many  more  stricken  down 
with  disease  or  wounds  received  in  the  line  of  duty.  With  scarcely 
ten  years  of  war  in  the  aggregate,  this  roll  intensifies  the  well-mer- 
ited approbation  of  General  Scott.  How  have  they  performed  their 
duties  in  times  of  so-called  peace?  The  stories  of  arduous  cam- 
paigns against  hostile  tribes  in  the  intensest  heat  of  summer,  and 
terrible  storms  of  winter ;  the  survey  of  vast  domains,  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works,  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  the 
faithful  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  without  a  dollar  sticking 
to  their  fingers,  attest  both  their  ability  and  their  conscientious  de- 
votion to  duty,  to  honor,  and  to  the  highest  morality. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  these  facts  are  unknown  to  our  people  ?  Has 
it  come  to  this,  that  so  faithful  a  body  of  men,  of  whom  the  country 
should  be  proud,  must,  at  the  intemperate  outcry  of  a  partisan  press, 
be  compelled  to  speak  of  their  character  and  deeds  in  self-defense  ? 

Having  briefly  touched  upon  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Acad- 
emy, I  now  come  to  the  question  of  caste.  There  are  many  peo- 
ple who  delight  in  prescribing  rules  of  life  and  conduct  for  their 
neighbors,  but  who  take  good  care  to  follow  their  own  inclinations 
for  themselves.  I  have  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Acad- 
emy for  seventeen  years  in  my  relations  as  cadet,  officer,  and  profes- 
sor. I  therefore  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  and  say  that  there 
is  neither  caste  nor  aristocracy  now,  and  never  has  been,  among  the 
cadets.  Men  arrange  themselves  here,  as  elsewhere,  by  sympathy, 
by  similarity  of  tastes,  by  ability,  intelligence,  and  aptitude  in  their 
profession.  I  have  known  the  son  of  a  poor  Irish  laborer  take  and 
keep  the  head  of  his  class,  gain  the  love  and  friendship  of  his  com- 
rades, and,  when  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at  Gettysburg, 
his  death  was  mourned  with  as  sincere  sorrow  as  that  felt  among 
brothers  of  one  family.  The  sons  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  of  the 
influential  and  the  obscure,  of  the  educated  and  the  uncultured,  min- 
gle together  and  take  a  rank  due  alone  to  their  mental  and  moral 
natures,  irrespective  of  their  antecedent  accidents  of  birth,  wealth, 
or  social  condition. 
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But,  in  1870,  a  ropreBeutative  of  the  people,  as  was  his  right,  sc 
to  the  Academy  a  young  colored  man  to  enter  as  a  cadet.  Wliethac 
it  was  wise  to  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  social  equality  ol 
the  races  at  that  time  and  at  this  place  was  not  a  qaestiou  for  tl 
authorities  of  West  Point  to  discuss.  They  were  the  servants  of  tha 
people,  aod  the  letter  of  appointment  of  new  Cadet  Smith  was  as  Taii4 
a  document  as  that  of  any  other  appointee,  and  entitled  him  to  eqn&l^ 
respectful  treatment.  But,  in  the  light  of  events,  if  tbie  probleD 
was  to  be  solved  in  the  completest  manner,  a  decent  representatina 
the  colored  race,  who  united  in  himself  at  least  average  ability  will 
agreeable  manners,  should  have  been  selected.  The  young  mu  ii 
question  was  In  disposition  irascible,  easily  provoked,  and  vindictive 
From  certain  facts  I  believe  that  these  qualities  were  developed  b 
other  influences  exterior  to  the  Academy.  His  ability  was  not  su 
ficient  for  his  successful  passing  the  requirements  of  the  Academj; 
As  he  was  for  the  last  year  of  his  stay  under  my  personal  supe 
vision  and  instruction,  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  I  w: 
anxious  for  his  success,  and  did  all  that  was  possible  to  make  li 
success  assured.  I  have  now  before  me  a  complete  record  of  b 
daily  worL  Briefly  I  may  state  that  on  the  25th  of  October,  1871 
his  class  rank  was  forty-one  out  of  forty-sij,  and  at  the  close  of  li 
January  examination  became  forty-five.  During  the  next  eeaac 
his  deflciencies  became  so  apparent  that,  even  with  the  greato 
allowances  in  his  favor,  he  fell  with  two  of  his  white  claesmatfl 
below  the  line  of  proficiency,  and  all  were  accordingly  dropped 
One  of  these  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  oflicer  of  the  army,  s 
in  the  service,  and,  if  even  sympathy  for  the  heroic  deeds  of  a  T«t 
eran  could  have  influenced  the  Academic  board,  his  son  would  hw 
passed.  But  the  records  of  that  board  show  that  its  decisiona  ft 
rendered  with  a  judicial  fairness  and  impartiality  as  perfect  as  ha 
man  nature  usually  dictates. 

As  regards  the  personal  relations  of  Cadet  Smith  with  hia  o 
rades,  a  perusal  of  the  record  of  his  violation  of  rcgnlations  sbowi 
that  he  came  prepared  to  make  trouble.  He  was  not  slow  to  tal 
offeuse  even  where  none  was  intended.  His  conduct  and 
nera  were  such  that  the  Isolation  that  was  his  lot  would  haw 
been  the  fate  of  any  white  cadet  under  similar  circnmstancei 
But  because  of  the  peculiar  status  of  Cadet  Smith  bis  gricvaDot 
were  largely  magoificd,  were  reported  by  him  to  the  autharitic| 
and  resulted  in  severer  punishment  to  tlioso  of  his  comnidei  wIm 
were  so   unfortunate  as  to  be  brought  into  rolatioDS  witli  li' 
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As  a  natural  Bequence,  every  possibility  of  annoyance  was  care- 
fully avoided,  and  his  isolation  daring  release  from  duty  was  com- 
plete. 

Since  1870  at  least  ten  colored  cadets  have  been  appointed  to 
West  Pointy  of  which  number  seven  succeeded  in  passing  the  pre- 
liminary examination.  Of  these  only  four  remained  one  year,  three 
till  the  close  of  the  third  year,  and  one  has  graduated.  They  have 
all  displayed  a  marked  deficiency  in  deductive  reasoning,  alnd  have 
taken  very  low  rank  in  mathematical  subjects,  but  generally  possess 
excellent  memories. 

Having  indicated  the  origin,  in  part,  of  colored  Cadet  Smith's 
isolation,  I  may  add  the  statement  that  this  lack  of  personal  associa- 
tion was  extended  to  all  of  his  color  who  succeeded  him ;  and  while 
there  were  and  are  now  many  cadets  who  have  no  pronounced  preju- 
dice on  the  question  of  color,  the  fact  that,  in  any  altercation  where 
a  colored  cadet  was  a  party,  punishment  of  the  white  cadet  was 
more  certain,  more  severe  and  speedy,  was  the  real  origin  of  this 
separation  of  the  races.  Other  cadets  often  settled  their  personal 
difficulties  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  the  authorities  never  offi- 
cially heard  of  them.  The  isolation,  which,  however,  had  nothiug 
of  hatred  in  it,  had  really  commenced  to  decline,  as  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  late  investigation,  where  the  human  sympathy  existing  in 
the  hearts  of  Cadets  Peck,  Catlin,  and  others  had  been  expressed 
to  colored  Cadet  Whittaker. 

Now,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the  credit  of  the  corps  of 
cadets,  that  in  no  case  has  there  ever  been  the  slightest  indignity 
ever  offered  to  their  colored  companions.  They  have  neither  been 
"  hazed  "  nor  "  deviled.''  Being  without  the  pale  of  social  recog- 
nition, they  have  likewise  been  exempt  from  all  possible  annoyance. 
No  man  of  right  feeling  can  commend  any  conduct  that  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  golden  rule  ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  expect  in  this 
transition  period  any  higher  standard  of  conduct,  with  respect  to  an 
almost  universal  pr^ndice^  among  the  young  than  is  exhibited  and 
inculcated  by  their  parents,  relations,  and  friends.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  a  moral  precept  in  the  abstract  and  its  practical 
operation  in  the  daily  life,  and  generally  we  find  that  those  who 
complain  the  most  loudly  are  apt  to  be  the  farthest  in  the  rear  with 
respect  to  the  question  at  issue.  Let  the  authorities  send  here  some 
young  colored  men  who  in  ability  are  at  least  equal  to  the  average 
white  cadet,  and  possessed  of  manly  qualities,  and  no  matter  how 
dark  be  the  color  of  the  skin,  they  will  settle  the  question  here  as  it 
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must  be  settled  in  the  country  at  large,  on  the  baais  of  human  intel 
genee  and  human  sympathy. 

Cadet  Whittaker  is  the  third  of  his  race  that  has  advanced 
the  dose  of  the  third  yearof  the  course.  Competing  with  bisclai 
mates,  he  was  transferred  on  the  13th  of  March  to  the  last  section 
his  class,  in  the  most  important  of  his  present  studies.  On  the  Hf  h 
April  the  country  was  startled  by  a  talc  of  outrage  upon  him,  whit 
if  trnc,  should  have  awakened  the  just  indignation  of  the  peopi 
and  be  followed  by  the  speedy  condemnation  of  the  Academy.  B 
the  fitory  was  far  from  the  truth  ;  and,  while  it  would  be  wrong 
express  any  decided  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case  while  t 
court  of  inquiry  is  engaged  in  its  thorough  investigation,  it  seei 
to  me  proper  to  correct  the  erroneous  views  which  have  been  deriv 
from  the  current  sensational  stories  of  the  day, 

1.  Jlia  wounds.  They  are  now  entirely  healed,  and  are  not  i 
ticeable  except  upon  close  inspection.  When  fresh  they  were  five 
number.  Mrat,  in  order  of  magnitude,  was  a  Jtcsh  cut  on  the  lo 
of  the  right  ear  below  the  gristle,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  de«p  at  t 
deepest  part ;  it  is  neither  a  notch  nor  a  slit,  but  a  cut.  Stcon 
the  slightest  portion  of  the  extreme  edge  of  the  loir-er  tip  was  cut  i 
of  the  left  ear.  Third,  the  most  superficial  cut  (not  deeper  thai 
pin-scratch),  on  the  back  of  the  left  hand,  that  it  is  possible  to  ma 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  sharp  cutting  instrument.  Fourth  a 
f,fth,  two  very  superficial  parallel  cuts,  about  five  eighths  of  an  in 
in  length,  on  the  top  of  the  little  toe  of  his  left  foot. 

2.  His  condition  ■when  found.  His  pulse,  respiration,  and  te 
perature  were  normal.  Ho  readily  returned  to  wakefulness  and  « 
fit  for  his  accustomed  academic  duty  shortly  after  breakfast  t 
same  morning.  He  had  no  contusion,  abrasion,  or  evidence  of 
blow  upon  his  person  ;  no  Wood  below  his  nostril,  to  indicate  ble* 
lug  of  the  nose,  and  none  of  the  symptoms  indicated  in  medii 
works  wliich  accompany  restoration  from  unconsciousness. 

3.  Ilix  prcoioiis  treatment.  On  the  part  of  the  Superintondei 
professors,  instructors,  and  ofRcors  at  the  Academy,  and  by  t 
authorities  at  Washington,  he  had  received,  because  of  his  coli 
marked  advantages,  beyond  those  usually  extended  to  his  wt 
comrades,  and  to  which  he  now  owes  his  position  as  a  cadet,  I 
comrades  have  in  a  very  few  instances  spoken  words  of  enconraj 
ment  to  him,  one  has  visited  him  in  a  friendly  way  in  his  room,  h 
the  large  majority  of  his  class  have  not  sought  nor  invited  sod 
intercourse  with  him.     (Social  intimacies  are  usually  confined 
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classes,  rarely  UDtil  the  last  year  going  outside  of  them.)  All  cadets 
(with  two  exceptions)  have  refrained,  in  the  most  scrupulous  man- 
ner, from  even  the  slightest  insult,  indignity,  hazing,  or  objection- 
able conduct  toward  him.  One  of  the  exceptions  occurred  nearly 
four  years  ago,  when  the  offending  cadet  under  some  provocation 
struck  him  a  blow,  but  was  by  sentence  of  court-martial  promptly 
dismissed.  Nothing  in  his  daily  recitations  indicated  any  gloom  or 
despondency.  He  has  been  attentive,  unassuming,  and  irreproach- 
able in  his  conduct. 

Every  cadet,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  under  oath,  has 
testified  to  absolute  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  alleged  assault  or 
note  of  warning ;  and,  while  it  is  barely  possible  that,  among  a 
body  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  young  men  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  there  might  be  three  such  inhuman  wretches 
who,  if  guilty  of  such  an  outrage,  would  perjure  themselves,  it  is 
not  possible,  from  the  intimate  relations  they  bear  to  each  other  in 
their  pursuits  and  habits  of  life,  to  keep  such  a  secret  so  closely 
guarded  from  at  least  the  suspicion  of  one  honorable  man.  I  per- 
sonally believe  them  to  be  truthful  men  and  that  they  have  neither 
lied,  prevaricated,  nor  concealed  anything  connected  with  this  affair. 

The  court  is  composed  of  officers  of  experience,  of  honor,  of  in- 
tegrity and  probity,  and  the  country  can  afford  to  await  the  result 
of  its  findings.  Cadet  Whittaker  is  represented  by  his  counsel,  an 
officer  whose  judgment,  ability,  and  perfect  belief  in  his  innocence 
are  unquestioned,  while  he  himself  is  left  free  to  attend  to  his  aca- 
demic duties,  the  performance  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  complete  success  at  the  coming  examination. 

The  bodily  injury  to  Cadet  Whittaker  is  practically  nothing,  but 
the  Academy  has  received  wounds  which  are  still  fresh  and  bleeding. 
All  are  fully  agreed  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  honor  of 
the  Academy,  that  the  authors  of  this  outrage  should  be  discovered 
and  summarily  dealt  with.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  believe 
that  the  Academy  has  not  received  justice.  It  has  been  condenmcd 
unheard.  Its  past  history,  its  glorious  record,  its  sturdy  uprightness, 
have  availed  nothing  against  the  fury  of  popular  passion,  unduly 
excited  by  the  dissemination  of  glaring  falsehoods.  But  we,  who 
know  its  true  character  and  believe  in  its  noble  mission,  can  not 
doubt  that  the  institution  which  has  never  yet  failed  to  meet  the 
utmost  demands  of  the  people,  in  times  of  real  trial  and  danger,  will 
again  assert  the  value  of  established  character  and  of  devotion  to 
the  truth.  Peteb  S.  Miciiie. 
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I.  Ital?  and  her  lofaders. 
n.  RomancM  of  the  Uiddle  Ages. 
m.  Chaldean  Legends  of  Geneda. 
rv.  Explorationa  in  Oambod)&. 


TnERE  ia,  at  leaat,  one  part  of  Gibbon's  "  Hiatory  "  which, 
to  the  labors  of  German  and  French  etudeuts,  may  profital 
rewritten,  and  that  is  the  chapters  which  portray  the  transfoi 
of  Western  Europe  by  the  eottlement  and  interfadon  of  d« 
tonic  races.  With  one  exception,  which  requires  distinct  and 
ful  treatraent,  the  miscalled  barbarians,  who  successively  oa 
the  provinces  of  the  Western  Boman  Empire,  performed 
ing  and  conservative  rathor  than  a  destructive  and  diainteg 
function.  Just  what  they  found  in  the  Roman  land, 
brought  thilhcr,  .itid  how  much  reinaint'd  upstanding,  after 
permanent  lodgment  in  the  soil  —  these  are  all  questions 
which  much  more  inforoaation  is  now  accessible  than  was 
coming  a  century  ago.  An  effort  to  sum  up  for  English  r 
the  latest  results  of  critical  and  arehieological  investigation  i 
interesting  field  of  inquiry  h.is  been  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  ] 
kin,*  of  University  College,  London,  in  a  work  of  which  th( 
two  volumes  are  now  published.  The  first  of  these  deals  wit 
circumstances  and  consequences  of  the  Visigothic  irruption, 
onil  with  the  Ilunnish  .ind  Vandal  invasions;  and  the  -lutho! 
poses  in  subsequent  volumes  to  treat  with  equal  compIot*ne< 
movements  of  the  Franks,  Burgundiana,  Ostrogoths,  and  Lomi 
bringing  down  his  survey  of  the  mutilated  and  remodeled  b 
no  means  extinguished  Roman  world  to  the  ibreshoid  of  thi 
lovingian  epoch.  The  writer  does  not  profess  to  have  pro3( 
independent  research  in    any  direction ;    but   he    evinc 

*  Itnlj  ond  hor  Invaders,  l>y  Tliouisa  Codgkin,  B,  A.    OiforJ ;  Cl.trcndoo  1 
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whole,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  German  specialists  and  by  such  French  historians  as  Thierry, 
Guizot,  Sismondi,  and  Henri  Martin,  who  have  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  Western  Europe  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies of  our  era. 

We  have  been  particularly  impressed  by  the  clearness  with  which 
Mr.  Hodgkin  discriminates  the  peril  to  which  civilization  was  ex- 
posed by  the  assaults  of  the  Huns  from  the  relatively  slight  and 
transient  harm  inflicted  by  German  invaders.  We  do  not  concur 
with  him  in  thinking  the  battle  between  Aetius  and  Attila  one  of 
the  decisive  battles  of  the  world;  for  the  empire  of  the  Hunnish 
chief,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  to  which  it  offers  a  rude  parallel,  had 
no  elements  of  cohesion,  and  must  in  any  case  have  been  broken  up 
upon  the  death  of  its  creator.  The  army  which  fought  for  Attila 
near  Troyes,  like  that  which  followed  Napoleon  to  Russia,  was 
largely  made  up  of  auxiliaries,  and  the  number  of  Mongol  warriors 
seems  to  have  been  relatively  inconsiderable.  The  real  danger  was, 
not  that  the  Mongol  marauders  might,  under  any  circumstances, 
maintain  themselves  as  a  permanent  incubus  on  a  civilization  which 
they,  unlike  the  Visigoths,  could  never  assimilate  ;  but  that  Attila 
might  push  his  work  of  destruction  so  far  that  scarcely  anything 
would  be  left  to  be  assimilated.  From  his  later  treatment  of  Aqui- 
leia,  Padua,  and  other  cities  of  northeast  Italy,  and  from  the  havoc 
he  had  wrought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  before  his  encounter 
with  Aetius,  we  can  see  that  his  defeat  was  a  question  of  life  or 
death  for  the  Roman  provincials  of  southern  Gaul,  which  at  this 
time  was  as  truly  a  focus  of  culture  and  refinement  as  was  any  part 
of  the  Italian  Peninsula.  It  was  not,  however,  the  so-called  battle 
of  Chalons,  but  the  premature  death  of  the  Hunnish  chief,  which 
saved  the  whole  fabric  of  Roman  society,  as  is  sufiiciently  attested 
by  his  success  in  the  following  campaign.  Had  Attila  lived  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  longer,  as  but  for  his  drunken  habits  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  he  would  have  done,  he  would  probably  have  swept 
away  the  accumulated  treasures  of  Latin  thought  and  law  by  the 
simple  process  of  leveling  their  repositories,  the  great  cities,  to  the 
ground.  His  death,  however,  as  we  have  said,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  his  empire  and  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  Mongol  emigration, 
would  have  been  followed,  however,  by  much  the  same  parcellation 
of  the  West  among  the  Teutonic  nations  as  did  in  fact  occur,  with 
this  difference,  that  there  would  have  been  incomparably  less  mate- 
rial of  value  to  be  divided. 


TBB  SOBTU  AMSBIOAS  RBVIBW, 

Ir.  TIodgldD  pmnU  oat  &  nomber  of  enrors  sod  fablea  regarting  j 
the  Hunnisb  invanoD,  icfakli  are  stO]  popalarij  cnrreiit  Umm^  dajr  I 
liare  been  long  rejected  bj  seholar&.  Among  these  may  be  b^  I 
tioned  the  etoiy  that  Attila  was  murdered  bj  a  coociibioe,  U 
being  that  he  was  subject  to  {»of  nee  bleeding  at  the  n 
one  of  these  attacks  occarring  while  be  tajr  on  bia  back  in  •  d 
aleep,  he  wa«  simply  choked  to  death.  A  geogr^bical  i 
tion,  which  bae  been  thoroughly  exploded,  is  tnTohred  ii 
lar  appellation  of  the  great  fight  between  the  Roraau  p 
and  their  Visigothic  allies,  on  the  One  hand,  and  the  oom{M 
of  Attila  on  the  other.  What  b  known  as  the  battle  of  ( 
might  mnth  more  aptly  be  termed  the  battle  of  Troyea,  idnce  tb 
contest  took  place  ttome  fifty  milea  from  the  former  town,  and  ■ 
no  great  distance  from  the  latter.  According  to  the  n 
contemporary  authority  which  offers  any  definite  infonnatilrt 
the  battle  was  fought  at  the  fifth  milestone  from  Troyee,  i 
called  Mauriea,  in  Champagne.  The  conclusion  that  t 
conflict  most  be  referred  to  a  point  two  days'  march  from  tl 
em  Chalons-sur-Mame,  is  reached  by  an  examination  of  i 
goage  of  the  chroniclers,  and  is  wholly  independent  a 
discoveries  made  at  M^ry-sur-Setne,  in  which  some  eminent  j 
antiqaaries  have  recognized  the  remains  of  the  Viaigot 
Theodoric,  who  fell  in  the  battle.  Among  other  cm 
takes  noticed  by  Mr,  Uodgkin,  is  the  story  that  Venice  n 
od  by  fugitives  from  Aquileia  and  other  Roman  cities  destroyed  I 
during  Attila'fl  invAEion.  lie  shows  that  this  story  rcsta  on  ■ 
tradition,  and  that  other  legends  cited  in  popular  histoiiea,  like  4 
Daru'a  for  example,  and  which  assign  an  even  earlier  date  to  that  J 
event,  are  equally  apocryphal.  After  a  careful  scrutiny  of  Ibefl 
existing  testimony  on  the  subject,  Mr,  Hodgkin  reaches  the  C 
elusion  that  the  oldest  authentic  monument  of  the  tiistory  of  Yen- 1 
ice  carries  us  no  further  back  than  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  I 
century. 

We  observe  that  Mr,  Hodgkin  accepts  the  hypothesis  pat  forth  1 
by  Doguigncs  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  which  baa  been  ntbera 
fortified  than  weakened  by  the  researches  of  later  sinologue*.  In  1 
other  words,  he  identifies  the  Huns  who  appear  in  Dacia,  toward  I 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  who  virtually  vanish  from  tba  I 
history  of  Europe  after  the  death  of  Attila,  with  the  Hiong-Sa,  or  I 
inhabitants  of  what  we  now  call  Mongolia.  The  idrntificationj 
BGcms  to  bo  siifBciently  made  out  by  the  statements  of  tn»tworth]rl 
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Chinese  histoiianBy  but  the  author  has  overlooked  the  cumulative 
testimony  recently  supplied  by  Colonel  Prejevalski,  whose  account 
of  the  physical  aspect,  character,  social  institutions,  usages,  and 
manners  of  the  Mongols  of  our  day,  presents  the  most  extraordinary 
series  of  correspondences  to  the  description  of  the  Huns  contained 
in  the  text  of  Priscus  and  Jomandes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Hiong-Nu,  or  Mongols,  had  been  most  dangerous  neighbors  to 
China  during  the  loosely  organized  feudal  rule  of  the  Kau  or  Chow 
dynasty,  and  that  the  Great  Wall  was  built  at  an  epoch  roughly  cor- 
responding with  the  epoch  of  Hannibal,  to  check  their  inroads. 
The  tide  turned,  however,  after  the  consolidation  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom  under  the  Tsin  and  the  Han  dynasties,  and  the  Mongol 
confederacy  was  first  ruptured  and  then  crushed  by  the  armies  of 
thd  centralized  empire.  The  process,  however,  was  a  long  one,  and 
was  not  concluded  until  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
when  the  Chinese  forces,  assisted  by  Mantchoo  auxiliaries,  over- 
flowed Mongolia  like  a  torrent.  Great  multitudes  of  the  Hiong-Nu 
consented  to  pass  under  the  yoke  and  to  change  their  name,  but  the 
rest  fled  westward,  precisely  as  another  Tartar  tribe  was  to  do  six- 
teen centuries  later,  and  settled  by  the  Ural  River  near  the  modem 
Russian  government  of  Orenburg.  It  was  not  till  some  three  hun- 
dred years  afterward  that  the  Huns,  during  the  reign  of  Valens, 
crossed  the  Volga  and  fell  upon  the  Goths  in  Dacia.  This  long 
interval  of  quiescence  and  of  obscurity  is  the  weak  place  in  the 
identification  of  the  Hiong-Nu  and  the  Huns ;  but,  by  scattered 
allusions  in  the  Chinese  historians,  we  are  enabled  dimly,  and  at 
long  intervals,  to  trace  the  continued  existence  of  a  Hiong-Nu 
people  along  the  line  of  the  Volga  and  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  For  a  long  time,  doubtless,  the  eyes  of  the  exiles  would 
be  turned  eastward,  and  this  lingering  hope  of  regaining  their  old 
seats,  and  the  reality  of  Alan  resistance  on  the  west,  which  long 
presented  a  formidable  barrier,  were  probably  two  reasons  for  the 
long  tarrying  of  the  Hiong-Nu  eastward  of  the  Volga.  A  third 
was  the  utterly  broken  and  dispirited  state  of  the  Hiong-Nu  emi- 
grants, whose  political  unity  and  organization  were  temporarily 
destroyed ;  and  a  fourth  cause  unquestionably  was  the  prestige, 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  impaired,  of  that  great  state,  known  to 
the  Chinese  and  their  neighbors  as  Ta-Tsin  (Great  as  China),  of 
that  Roman  Empire  which  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  immediate 
predecessors  had  ruled  so  wisely  and  made  so  strong.  At  all 
events,  it  was  not  until  half  a  century  after  the  irruption  of  the 
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Hans  into  Dacia  that  they  began  to  ezerase  much  direct  inflncBce 
on  the  course  of  Roman  historr.  Indeed,  the  creatioQ  of  thdr  em- 
pire was  the  work  of  one  man,  whose  organizing  capacxtr  amomtcd 
to  positive  genius.  Mr.  Hodgkin  thinks  that  the  extent  of  Attih*i 
power  has  been  under-estimated  bj  modem  histonans^  and  he  ad- 
daces  considerable  e^ddence  for  the  belief  that  he  had  mastered 
Denmark  and  the  coast  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  before  asiail- 
ing  the  Roman  dominions.  It  is  certainly  a  snggestiTe  fact  tliat 
Attila's  movements  in  the  north  shoald  have  coincided  with  the 
wholesale  migration  to  Britain  of  the  Jates,  who  had  previouslT 
confined  themselves  to  piratical  ezcorsions.  Moreover,  in  the  great 
army  massed  agunst  Attila  in  the  Catalaanian  plains,  figoies  a  con- 
tingent of  Saxons  who  seem  to  have  been  settled  about  the  mootbs 
of  the  Seine,  whither  they  had  lately  migrated  from  the  moatlis 
of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  Bat  the  explanation  of  their  identifi- 
cation with  the  Neastrian  seacoast  by  the  contemparary  chroniden 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

As  regards  the  causes  assigned  for  the  ruin  of  the  Western  Ro- 
man Empire,  Mr.  Ilodgkin  concurs  with  Gibbon  in  ranking  Chrif- 
tianity  among  the  potent  solvents  of  the  political  fabric.  He  sees 
an  incurable  opposition  between  the  Christian  teaching  and  tbe 
root  idea  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  he  thinks  the  wisest 
emperors  were  impelled  to  the  most  strenuous  persecution  by  an 
intuitive  perception  that  here  was  a  religion  which  would  have  all 
or  nothing,  and  which  must  be  hunted  into  the  Catacombs  if  they 
would  bar  it  from  the  throne.  To  the  question  whether  the  Rome 
of  the  Fabii  and  the  Scipios,  the  Rome  which  worshiped  and  be- 
lieved in  Jupiter  and  Quirinus,  Mavors,  Ops,  and  Satumus,  would 
have  fallen  as  the  Christian  Rome  fell  before  the  hordes  of  Alaric, 
the  author  considers  himself  bound  in  his  hbtorical  conscience  to 
answer  "  No." 

II. 

The  deeds  of  Attila,  whose  precise  historical  outline  is  traced  in 
the  volumes  above  noticed,  made  an  indelible  mark  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  three  races  of  men — the  Latin,  the  German,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian peoples — and  in  the  ages  of  darkness,  which  were  to  follow, 
a  new  and  strangely  altered  Attila,  if  we  should  not  rather  say 
three  Attilas,  gathered  around  themselves  all  kinds  of  weird  tradi- 
tions, and  hovered  ghost-like  before  the  eyes  of  the  middle  ages. 
Some  of  these  legends  may  be  read  in  the  compilation  of  mediaeval 
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myths  and  romances  prepared  by  Sir  George  W.  Cox,*  whose  stud- 
ies of  comparative  mythology  we  had  occasion  recently  to  notice. 
In  the  Etzely  for  instance,  of  the  ^^  Nibelungenlied,''  we  have  a  Teu- 
tonic reminiscence  of  the  great  Turanian  chieftain;  but  here  all 
that  is  distinctive  in  Attila's  character  disappears.  The  German 
seems  to  have  forgotten  almost  everything  about  his  mighty  lord 
and  foe,  except  that  he  dwelt  by  the  Danube,  that  there  was  glori- 
ous feasting  in  his  palace,  and  that  he  had  relations,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  with  the  Burgundians  and  Franks.  Good  nature  and  hos- 
pitality are  EtzePs  chief  characteristics,  and  he  is  emphatically  the 
commonplace  personage  of  the  story.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scan- 
dinavian Atli,  the  husband  of  Gudruna  in  the  saga  of  the  Niblungs, 
is  a  much  better  copy  of  the  original  Hun.  Atli  is  himself  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  Niblung  heroes ;  he  plots,  and  diploma- 
tizes, and  kills,  in  order  to  recover  the  buried  treasure  of  Sigurd,  just 
as  the  real  Attila  moved  heaven  and  earth  for  the  recovery  of  Hono- 
ria's  dowry.  Moreover,  the  final  scene  in  which  Atli,  with  a  certain 
grand  calmness,  discusses  with  the  wife  who  has  murdered  him  the 
motive  for  her  crime,  and  appeals  to  her  generosity  to  secure  him  a 
noble  funeral,  is  not  at  all  unlike  what  Attila  might  have  said  to 
his  concubine  Ildico,  if  the  suspicion  of  the  Byzantine  courtiers  had 
been  correct,  that  he  had  met  his  death  at  her  hand.  Of  course,  all 
the  details  introduced  in  the  Scandinavian  or  the  Teutonic  legends 
to  expand  and  embellish  the  half -faded  lineaments  of  the  veritable 
man  reflect  no  more  light  on  the  history  of  Attila  than  is  thrown  by 
the  '^Morte  d' Arthur''  on  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  British 
minds  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  The  version,  by  the  way, 
of  the  Arthurian  legend  given  by  Sir  George  Cox  is  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Malory,  but  the  interminable  repetitions  and  tiresome  de- 
scriptions of  the  original  romance  have  been  weeded  out,  and  the 
narrative  has  thus  been  signally  shortened  and  enlivened.  It  con- 
tains, however,  in  its  present  form,  many  important  episodes  which 
have  not  been  treated  by  Tennyson  or  other  modem  poets.  The 
reader  of  the  "Morte  d' Arthur"  will  obtain  a  very  different  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  Eong  Arthur,  and  of  the  relation  between 
Launcelot  and  Guinevere,  than  is  derived  from  the  *^  Idyls  of  the 
King."  There  is  no  authority  here  for  the  meeting  of  Arthur  and 
his  queen  after  the  former's  return  from  making  war  on  Launce- 
lot, nor  is  there  any  sign  of  forgiveness  on  his  part.    On  the  con- 

*  Romances  of  the  Kiddle  Ages,  by  Sir  George  W.  Cox.     Kew  Tork :  He&iy 
Holt  &  Go. 
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trary,  he  had  ordered  her  to  be  burned  alive,  and,  according  to  Ut 
mediaiTal  romance,  she  was  rescued  by  Launcelot  from  the  midst  q 
the  burning  fagots.  Neither  would  Tennyson'e  vereioD  of  ElaiiW 
story  have  been  the  exquisite  thing  it  is,  had  he  kept  faithfntt 
within  the  lines  of  the  original,  according  to  which  Sir  Galahad  «| 
Elaine's  child  by  Launcelot,  On  the  other  hand,  Matthew  Anioltf 
treatroent  of  the  Tristram  romance  iB  reaBonably  faithful  to  til 
main  features  of  the  tale  which  was  so  popular  in  the  middle  aga 
Among  other  legends  which  will  he  read  with  delight  in  tha 
present  dress  are  the  la.y  of  Beowulf,  the  song  of  Roland,  til 
myth  of  Olger,  or  Ogier,  the  Dane,  and  the  less  familiar  tales  a 
Havelok,  Bevia  of  Hamtoon,  and  Guy  of  Warwick.  Nearly  oa 
half  of  the  volame  is  devoted  to  reproductions  in  crisp,  lively  proi 
of  the  Norse  sagas,  the  process  of  compression  and  eicisdon  b^O] 
followed  in  each  case  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  popular  effec 
of  the  story.  Most  of  the  last-named  tales,  however,  have  bee 
told  in  verse  by  William  Morris,  in  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  "  ;  am 
there,  it  is  probable,  most  persons  will  prefer  to  read  them. 


The  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  Oppert  have  directed  renewo 
attention  to  the  fragments  of  an  alleged  Chaldean  Genesis,  discoi 
ered  by  the  late  George  Smith.*     It  will  be  remembered  that  U 

Smith  interpreted  some  of  the  records  inscribed  upon  the  cylin 
ders  and  bas-reliefs  which  he  unearthed,  as  relating  to  the  fall  o 
the  first  man,  and  affirmed  Ihat  they  contained  the  curse  pro 
nounced  by  the  God  Ea  upon  the  Chaldean  Adam  after  his  tram 
gression.  He  conceded,  however,  with  frankness,  that  there  wep 
BO  many  blanks  in  the  evidence  that  positive  conclusions  on  sen 
eral  points  were  itnpossible  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  expressed  . 
conviction  that  they  would  ultimately  prove  invaluable  for  th 
light  they  would  throw  on  the  Pentateuch,  It  was  in  the  coora 
of  excavations  at  Konyunjik  that  the  explorer  came  on  the  r* 
inarkable  cuneiform  tablet  which  was  presented  to  the  Britisl 
Museum,  and  which,  as  ho  thought,  set  forth  the  story  of  man' 
original  innocence,  of  the  temptation,  and  of  the  fall.  lie  subM 
quently  found  other  fragments  comprising  nine  or  ten  tablets  a 
least,  which  he  undertook  to  decipher,  .ind  from  which  be  estmctw 
a  series  of  legends  on  primitive  history,  including  the  story  of  th 

•  The  Chaldtan  Account  of  Gonceis,  bv  Georgo  Smith.     New  York  ;  Scrlbnert. 
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bnildiDg  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  of  the  confosion  of  tongues. 
We  need  not  say  that  the  interest  excited  by  these  discoveries 
was  world-wide,  and  that,  the  text  of  the  inscriptions,  as  they  are 
graven  on  the  original  stones,  or  as  they  were  presented  in  care- 
fully executed  photographs,  was  made  the  subject  of  intense  and 
prolonged  study  on  the  part  of  the  most  thoroughly  trained  arch»- 
ologists  in  Europe.  The  result  has  not  been  favorable  to  the  dis- 
coverer's interpretation,  or  to  the  importance  of  the  cuneiform  tab- 
lets regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  apparatus  of  Biblical  criticism. 
Mr.  Smith's  translation,  which  was  confessedly  a  hurried  one,  and 
in  parts  unintelligible,  turns  out  to  have  been  based  on  a  wrong  key, 
and  to  be,  in  consequence  of  that  fundamental  blunder,  entirely 
erroneous.  The  wholly  different  version  of  the  text  supplied  by 
Mr.  Oppert  is  pronounced  by  competent  authority  to  bear  the 
marks  of  a  scientific  performance,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  general 
meaning  is  much  clearer.  According  to  M.  Lenormant,  whose  voice 
carries  much  weight  in  these  matters,  whatever  sense  may  hereafter 
be  assigned  to  certain  obscure  passages  in  the  Babylonian  inscrip- 
tions, it  is  now  held  to  be  established  that  the  Smith  fragments  con- 
tain no  reference  to  the  original  sin  and  the  curse  of  man,  and  are 
quite  valueless  considered  as  a  conmientary  on  the  Bible.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  but  little  doubt  touching  the  validity  of  the 
proofs  of  Chaldean  myths  relating  to  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  ap- 
pears, too,  that  the  association  of  a  legend  resembling  the  Biblical 
narrative  of  the  temptation  was  associated  with  the  cosmogonic  tra- 
ditions of  the  Chaldeans  respecting  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  paradi- 
saical fruit.  This  is  indicated,  as  distinctly  as  may  be  in  the  absence 
of  written  texts,  by  two  stone  cylinders  of  Babylonbh  workman- 
ship, one  of  which  was  engraved  for  Mr.  Smith's  volume.  On  both 
of  these  was  depicted  a  tree  from  whose  spreading  branches  hang 
large  fruits  which,  in  one  case,  are  guarded  by  attendant  cherubim, 
while  in  the  other  we  see  a  man  and  woman,  the  former  wear- 
ing on  his  head  a  Babylonish  turban,  seated  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  tree,  and  extending  their  hands  to  pluck  the  fruit.  Behind  the 
woman  is  a  serpent  which,  as  many  figured  monuments  indicate, 
played  the  same  part  of  tempter  in  Chaldaic  and  Phoenician  legends 
as  it  assumes  in  Bible  story.  In  estimating  the  probable  signifi- 
cance of  this  image  of  the  tree  found  on  Chaldaic  monuments,  it 
may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  well-known  Assyriologist,  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  pronounces  the  earliest  religion  of  Accad  a 
species  of  nature-worship,  which,  according  to  his  analysis,  would 


coantnea,  wbere  certain  kmOB  oi  aamiieBS  opnidta  a 
in  dark  comers  of  roomB,  and  even  in  beds.  It  i 
take,  however,  to  group  together  confusedly  all  thi 
pent-worship  into  one  ophiological  system,  as  Mr.  Fi 
and  to  explain  the  whole  upon  a  single  principle 
serpents  CBsentially  protective  and  benign  in  chara 
not  anreasonably  be  identified  with  ancestors,  we  ( 
find  in  many  mythologies  a  gigantic  serpent,  griffi 
personifies  a  hostile  and  evil-working  power.  It 
Btance,  to  see  how  the  dragon  in  the  myth  of 
which  was  supposed  to  guard  the  golden  fruit  o 
and  which  was  slun  by  Hercules,  could  be  explui 
which  makes  the  suake-cnlt  merely  a  form  of  ance 


Thb  rumored  visit  of  the  King  of  Siam  to  t 
will  naturally  awaken  some  demand  for  books  of  < 
Farther  India.  One  of  the  fullest  and  most  reai 
Siam  and  Cambodia  will  be  found  io  Mr.  Thompsc 
somewhat  prolonged  residence  in  those  oouatriee 
and  attraotire  form  of  the  book  might  leave,  at  tl 
erroneons  impression  of  its  contents.  It  is  enliveii 
with  the  fluent,  superficial  gossip  which  forms  the 
tourists'  journals,  but  even  with  these  light  strob 
trives  to  paint  in  a  clear,  effective  way  the  outwt 
coontry,  and  the  salient  features  of  the  Siamese  d: 
ners.     Of  more  substantial  value  is  the  ioformatio: 
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of  the  reigning  King  were  scholars  of  wide  acquirements,  being  able 
to  read  the  sacred  writings  of  their  faith  in  the  original  texts,  and 
were  exemplary  patterns  of  Buddhist  morality  in  their  public  and 
private  lives.  So,  too,  the  predecessor  of  the  crazy  Prince  Theebaw, 
who  reigns,  or  lately  reigned,  in  Burmah,  was  a  noble  embodiment 
of  the  typical  Indian  sovereign — at  once  priest,  sage,  and  king. 
Some  striking  comparisons  will  be  suggested  to  the  reader  of  this 
volume  between  the  spiritual  qualifications  of  the  Buddhist  hier- 
archy, and  their  hold  upon  the  popular  esteem  in  these  countries, 
and  the  different  state  of  things  in  China  and  in  Corea.  In  Siam 
the  priests  seem  to  have  as  much  influence  over  all  classes  of  soci- 
ety as  they  have  in  Thibet  or  Mongolia,  but  here  they  are  far  more 
worthy  of  veneration.  The  incompetence  of  the  average  missionary 
to  meet  the  better  class  of  Buddhist  priests  of  Siam  in  theological 
controversy  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Thompson,  as  it  has  been  by 
most  other  thoroughly  educated  travelers.  The  remarkable  be- 
nignity of  the  Buddhist  faith,  as  disclosed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
poor,  and  indeed  of  every  living  creature,  receives,  also,  due  recog- 
nition in  this  volume. 

An  important  feature  of  Mr.  Thompson's  work,  from  an  archaeo- 
logical point  of  view,  is  the  record  of  his  expedition  into  Cambo- 
dia, and  investigation  of  the  antiquities  which  were  revealed  to 
Europe  by  the  French  naturalist  Mouhot,  when,  in  1861,  exploring 
the  kingdom  of  Siam,  he  came  upon  the  Khmer  ruins  of  Battam- 
barg,  and  later  upon  those  of  Angcor,  the  old  capital  of  Cambodia. 
Not  long  afterward  Dr.  Bastian,  the  (merman  scientist,  published  an 
account  of  these  stupendous  monuments  of  Buddhist  architecture, 
which  are  not  unreasonably  ascribed  to  the  genius  of  some  Eastern 
Michael  Angelo.  The  latest  properly  trained  explorer  who  has 
examined  these  remains  was,  we  believe.  Lieutenant  Delaporte, 
whose  narrative  was  published  two  years  ago  in  the  '^  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,''  but  has  not  been  translated  into  English.  The 
most  satisfactory  description  of  the  Cambodian  ruins  accessible  to 
English  readers  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Thompson's  pages,  which  are 
illustrated  with  engravings  from  the  author's  photographs  taken  on 
the  spot.  The  dimensions  of  the  ruined  temple  known  as  Nakhon 
Wat  were  measured  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  they  amply  justify  the 
enthusiastic  expressions  of  M.  Mouhot  and  other  travelers.  It  may 
be  rudely  described  as  a  sculptured  giant  pyramid  rising  out  of 
dense  forests  and  jungle-clad  plains,  with  all  the  grandeur  which 
magnitude  of  proportions  can  bestow.     The  temple  rests  upon  a 
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stone  platform,  and  is  carried  opwanl  irom  its  base  in  three  q 
rotigalar  tiers  with  a  huge  central  tower  above  all,  having  an  e! 
tion  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.     The  outer  bonnijarj  h 
closes  a  square  space  measuring  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  mi 
way,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  two  hundred  and  thirty  fi 
acroas.    This  moat  is  spanned  on  the  west  by  a  caosevay  of  fr 
Btone,  having  sculpttired  flights  of  stone  steps,  guarded  by  coIm 
stone  lions,  and  leading  down  to  the  water.     Facing  the  c 
points  of  the  compass,  and  in  the  center  of  each  side  of  tJ 
dary  wall,  there  are  long,  cloistered  galleries  with  arched  r 
monolithic  pillars.     Entering  the  main  gateway  and  passing  d 
broad  inner  causeway,  paved  like  the  outer  one  with  blocks  of  p 
ished  freestone,  you  approach  the  western   front  of  the  templi 
proper.     The  fa9ade  on  this  side  is  more  than  six  hundred  i%A 
length,  and  is  walled  in  for  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  f4 
the  nnwalled  portion  consisting  of  open  colonnades.     The  » 
space  is  lighted  by  windows,  whose  stone  bars  are  elaborately  « 
lured  with  floral  ornaments.     The  symbolism  of  this  t«mple 
ecure,  but  Mr.  Thompson  concurs  with  the  majority  of  arcl 
gists  in  affirming  Nakhon  Wat  to  be  a  Buddhist  edifice.     It*  p 
purpose  and  date,  as  well  as  the  true  history  of  the  race  t 
reared  it,  will  doubtless  be  ascertained  when  the  inscriptions  c: 
upon  this  and  similar  monuments  shall  have  been  made  out. 
Thompson  took  impressions  of  some  of  these,  but  his  efforts  to  < 
tain  translations  have  hitherto  been  ansuccesaful.      He  dow  i 
think  it  would  bo  easy  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  and  resonr 
■  of  the  empire  over  which  the  ancient  Cambodian  dynasty  n 
reigned,  or  the  degree  of  technical  perfection  which  its  artistg  | 
artisans  had  attained.     He  agrees  with  M.  Mouhot  in  prooonncj 
Nakhon  Wat  grander  than  anything  left  to  ns  by  Greece  o 
Considering  that  Sir,  Thompson's  judgment  is  confirmed  in  aW 
point  by  the  still  later  investigations  of  Delaporte,  wo  must  belifl 
that  a  richer  field  for  research  has  never  been  laid  open  than  tl 
revealed  by  the  discovery  of  the  magnificent  remains  which  a  Ti 
ished  and  nameless  race  have  left  behind  them  in  the  heart  of  I 
Cambodian  wilderness. 

Mayo  W.  HazsltixIi 
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THE    RUSSIAN   ARM' 


Campaigns  in  Turkey  in  1877-78. 

By    F.     V.    GREENE, 

Id  the  Carps  at  BoglDarn,  U,  S.  Anoj.  and  Ulely  Uititorj  AtUcM  tO 


Extntot  from  a  Letter  a 


QenenJ  SHBBUAIf  ta  Idsntenant  0 

of  Iho  RttsBitui  mililarj  estabbslimeiit. .  .  . 


1  iare  heretofoir  M 


"The  first  part,  which  I 
judgment,  mure  comprebeD^re  sod  satisfutur}'  tliui  u 

"The  eecoad  part,  'Cunpugn  in BulgurU,'  w,  horever,  the  moHttital  and  intnoting 
to  tiie  general  reader,  because  fOu  were  on  the  apat,  bbw  witli  jour  ovn  eyu,  and  Ib«t- 
Tore  described  localities  anil   CTCuta   ta    nanc   can   save    an   oye-witnesa.  .  .  .  TbcK 
moTemenls  are  giren  with  BUfflcienl  preci»on,  and  with  such  lifelike  reolitj',  thftt  I  j 
mend  this  part  especially  to  [be  peniaal  of  everj  gentlemaa  af  liberal  educkdoft.  . 

"  The  third  part, '  Campaign  in  Armenia,'  is  evidently  compiled  by  you  fixMn  W 
and  official  source?,  is  very  much  ooadeiued,  and  yet  is  BuiGcieDtl;  graphic.  ... 

"  Tbe  fourth  and  last  part  contaiDs  your  '  CoucluBiomi,'  or  lesfiooa  estabUahcil  bjBl 

campaigns.  To  this  part,  which  is  purely  professional,  1  eball  iniito  the  clo5c  aludy  wtii 
attention  of  our  military  flchoole.  and  of  the  army  geDenlly,  as  well  as  ihe  militia  aad 
voluateera  of  our  country,  who  should  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  military  sciecM. 

" ....  In  conclusion,  1  assure  you  of  mj  perfect  satiafiKtioD  at  the  roanncr  in  irtiA 

you  have  fulfilled  an  important  public  duty.  ^H 

"  Truly  your  friend,  W.  T.  SanvjkX,  Gkoenl^| 


From  Connt  HEYS&N', 

Cbler  of  StilTor  Ibe  Raailau  Ann}. 

"  It  ia  my  agreeable  duty  to  inTorm  yon 

thai  the  Russian  press  has  been  UDanimoas 

in  saluting  the   appearance  of  your  work 

with  its  entire  apprubatian." 


From  Dkptaln  KORWAK.     V 
Profesear  in  tbo  UillUty  Sttunl  (I  MCO. 
"  The  Oerman  army  wclcomrs  your  wwk. 
Would  you  kindly  permil  me  Ia  tranaltte  it! 

Tour  permission  would  enable  lui*  10 
H  great  aervice  lo  the  German  K 


io  wlBb  ta  malia  anjtlilng  lilts  a  close  itHdy 
the  apcraClone  of  the  war."— Jf.  T.  Bc'g  Pmi. 
"ThewiidomoftheWarDepputmHitofllelato 
ifllenling  UcuWnanl  Oreene.  an  CFlBeBr  of  en- 
acDii,  Id  obaarvB  the  millury  opentions  oa 
B  Roislan  aide  Id  tbe  lale  war,  bu  been  fnll; 
nDnitntsd  by  Ihlaadmlrable  book,  alike  vsl- 


I  cIscB,  clear  anil  Im- 

acmirate  la  lu  iDlOnnadoii  aponl£(  milltair 
rr  and  organlntioa  of  Bussla."— JV<w  Ton 


"  LlmlrnaDl  Orrcw  h«  ihownroBr 

IntelllSPDCP,  and  nefrgj.  thai  we  am  (Isdfl 
him  bonorod  and  reirankd  In  rnnrymfM 
bw  proved  biniHlrtnbn  an  InlniltiFtntandM 

obMrTCT.  and  what  b?  »/»  hu  tfir  n'oe  w 

mwl  recml  ob«orvati«n>  ot  ararAuv  npnu  4 1«l0 


NORTH  AHEBIGAN  SEVTEW  ADYEBTTBEB. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  FRE8&-^C<nUinMed.) 


''Althoufffa  be  his  not  attempted  anTthiDg 
more  ambitioiis  than  a  report,  Lieatenant  Greene 
haa  made  one  that  shoold  serve  as  a  model  to 
■noceedinf  writers  on  militarj  sabjecta.  With- 
out  going  into  pictnresqae  details,  oe  has  given 
oa  a  Tolome  that  may  be  read  with  interest  by 
any  one,  and  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  war.  His  statements  are  made  with 
frankness  and  with  Justice,  and  he  has  avoided 
technicalities  and  made  a  clear  and  graphic  story 
of  the  Russian  campai^  in  Turkev.  that  is  not 
only  an  honor  to  himself,  but  which  reflects 
credit  np<m  the  Government  which  was  wise 
enough  to  choose  him  for  this  delicate  mission." 
-^Ifno  Torib  HeraltL 

**  The  author  of  the  present  work  is  fortunate 
in  possessing  more  tlum  one  important  qualifl- 
caUon  for  his  difficult  task.  As  an  engineer,  he 
is  peculiarly  fitted  to  criticise  a  conflict  in  which 
intrenchmenta  and  siege-works  played  so  promi- 
nent a  part.  As  an  eye-witness  of  several  of  the 
Indlng  battles  of  the  war,  he  has  the  priceless 
advanuige  of  speaking  from  direct  personal  ex- 
perience. As  an  attach^  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
L^^tioo,  he  has  had  the  opportuni^  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  Kussians  m  peace  as 
well  aa  sharing  their  fortunes  in  war;  and  in  all 
these  capacities  he  has  anqaestlonably  done  his 
work  welL  We  heartily  commend  both  the  text 
MBd  the  atlas  to  any  one  wishing  for  a  clear  idea 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  conflicta  of  mod- 
em Umea.*'— i\r«w  York  Times. 

^The  book  is  sumptuously  printed,  and  is 
accompanied  by  an  atlas  containing  twenty-six 

Slates,  showing  all  the  important  situations  of 
le  two  armies,  the  principal  passes,  and  gen- 
eral views  of  the  seat  of  war.  Lieatenant  Greene 
waa  tent  abroad  to  observe  this  war  aa  General 
McClellan  was  to  report  on  the  Crimean  war. 
The  report  of  the  former  can  hardly  tki\  to  at- 
tract aa  much  attention  as  that  of  the  latter  did. 
In  military  circles  Greene's  book  will,  in  all 
probabili^,  long  be  a  text-book,  and  a  source  of 
constant  mscussion  as  well  as  of  instraction  to 
studenta  of  the  art  of  vrhr.'*— Chicago  Tribune. 

**  Lieutenant  Greene  was  a  witness  of  the 
principal  military  operations  of  the  war  in  Bul- 
garia and  Roumelia,  embracing  every  phase  of 
modem  warftre;  and  the  signal  ability  displayed 
in  recording  these  events  in  the  compilation  of 
this  work,  the  clear,  comprehensive,  and  yet 
concise  analysis  of  each  progressive  step  in  the 

Seat  drama,  with  the  marked  absence  of  any- 
ing  indicating  the  personality  of  the  author, 
will  cause  this  report  to  be  extensively  sought 
and  read  by  militarv  men,  as  well  as  by  the  pub- 
He  at  large.**— J9a/^finor0  American. 

*'  A  painstaking  and  useftal  account  of  the 
recent  military  operations  in  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula and  in  Armenia;  .  .  .  with  this  proviso,  that 
the  writer's  leanings  seem  to  us  on  the  wrong 
side,  we  are  able  to  commend  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  tbeme.^*—yew  Tort  Sun. 

**This  is  certainlv  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  military  history  which  have 
appeared  for  many  years.  Lieutenant  Greene 
brings  to  the  task  of  relating  the  Busso-Turkish 
war  the  advantage  of  having  been  present  at  a 


great  manv  of  the  most  important  operatSona, 
Including  the  third  battle  ofFlevna,  tae  bloody 
actions  of  Shipka  at  the  end  of  August,  1877.  and 
the  nassage  or  the  Balkans  with  Qourko's  cohimo 
in  tne  followingwinter.  He  appears  to  have  bad 
ftill  access  to  aD  the  field  oroers  issued,  and  to 
have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  the 
principal  staff  officers,  and  has  thus  been  mabled 
to  prepare  a  strictly  accurate  account  of  the  war 
aa  seen  ftoro  the  Russian  side.  But  to  these  ad- 
vantages his  book  shows  that  Mr.  Greene  adda 
the  posaession  of  special  gnalificationa  for  m- 
dertakingthe  office  of  a  mflltary  critic  and  his- 
torian. The  work  he  haa  now  published  is  a 
sinffularJty  clear  and  complete  record  of  the  war, 
which  ought  to  be  carenilly  studied  by  every 
officer  in  Uie  British  army,  for  it  contains  a  great 
many  most  important  lessons  which  both  oar 
army  and  Government  would  do  well  to  lay  to 
heart,  although,  from  our  usual  careleasnesa  in 
such  matters,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we 
shall  do  90.''— Saturday  BevUw. 

**  Possessed  of  keen  powers  of  observation, 
sharpened  bv  a  scientific  militarv  education, 
Lieatenant  Greene  waa  well  qualified  to  fill  the 
honorable  position  for  which  he  waa  aelected  by 
the  United  States  Gorerament  His  book  stamps 
him  a  militarr  historian  of  the  first  daaa.  Hav- 
ing a  thorousn  graap  of  his  subject,  he  marshals 
his  Ihcts  before  us  with  military  condaeneas, 
brushes  away  the  cobwebs  of  personal  achieve- 
menta  with  which  other  narratives  of  this  war 
are  douded,  follows  the  movements  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies  with  nalnstaking  exactness,  lays 
bare  the  liiilings  of  the  commanders,  and  criti- 
cises with  no  unfriendly  yet  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  To  the  general  reader  this  woik  can  not 
fkil  to  beof  interest;  but  to  the  military  student 
it  win  be  simply  iuvaluable.  The  book  la  one 
which  should  be  in  every  regimental  library.**— 
The  London  Tknee. 

**  Lieutenant  Greene*s  book  is  especially  ac- 
ceptable, aa  it  contains  the  opinions  of  one  wIk>, 
tram  his  nationality  and  training,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  a  cosmopolitan  riew  of  matters. 
He  was  favorably  placeo  for  ol>serving  the  cam- 
paign, on  the  Russian  side,  and  was  qualified  to 
act  as  a  critic.  Hia  book  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  being  drawn  up  at  leisure,  and  correct- 
ed by  Rusa&n  offidal  documenta.*'— 7^  Aih^ 
ncBum. 

*'  Based  upon  official  reports,  corrected  by  his 
ovm  personal  observations  of  events,  and  with 
the  excellent  atlas  which  is  issued  separately. 
Lieutenant  Greeners  work  deserves  to  rank  as 
the  text-book  of  the  late  Russo-Turkish  war,  from 
the  Ra«tsian  point  of  view.**— Brwul  Arrow. 

*'  A  most  raluable,  indeed,  in  some  respecta, 
iuTalaable  treatise.  Apart  fhim  the  accompany- 
ing volume  of  maps,  wnich,  for  excellency,  snr- 
paas  anv  we  have  ever  seen  to  illustrate  a  cam- 
paign, both  in  number  and  In  accuracy,  Mr. 
Greene*s  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributiona  to  our  military  knowledge  pob- 
lished  during  the  present  generation.  Mr. 
Greene  has  m  this  woric  conferred  a  boon  upon 
his  brother  soldiers  aQ  over  the  world,  and 
shows  himself  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  military 
critica  of  tjiia  our  day.**- JAm*#  Indian  MaiL 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  sent  by  mail,  poet-paid,  to  any  address  in  tlie 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York. 


BORTH    AMEEIOAN    HEVIEW   ADVEBTIBEB. 

THB  QSEATBST  UTTNO  AVTHOBS.  mch  aa  Pi 
SOT  Hbx  Milller,  Bi^lit  Bon-  W.  E.  OlAdacane,  Jam 
Proiide.  ProfeasoT  Hnzley,  B.  A.  Prootor,  Bdward  A. 
man,  Profeaaor  Tyndall.  Dr.  W.  B.  Csrpeiiter, 
Powar  Oobbe,  the  Doke  of  Aj^yU.  171Ulain  Black. 
Thactcarsy,  SEn.  Malook-Cralk,  Qaorse  KaoDooald, 
Ollphant,  Jeao  Insalow,  Uatttiew  Arnold,  KaBiy  X 
ley.  W.  W.  Story,  TorKuenief,  Carlyle,  BuaUn,  ' 
Browning,  tad  oiAcy  othcn,  afe  rcpr«3«Dted  ju  tbe  pi£ea 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE, 


■mnaij  1, 1§B0.  The  Lrt 
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A  WitKLT  kUsi: 


4'ltb  VoltUDF,  ■dmtludli  : 


a  taUtfaeloiy  complittnai  atlen^iUd  by  i 

enphli^l,  Hlitoiical.  and  Polillcal  iDlarmalloi 
Llteratun. 
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of  reiAiDK-matUr  ieti\j.    11  preteols  in  aa  inci 
nf  maiiiT.  with  (iTshneBB,  owing  to  Hi  vFckly  l>aii«^  and  w 
(i»«r  puiacaHOH.  Itae  beat  E>a*ri,  Bertcn.  C> 
of  TraTel  and  IllieoTerT.  Pi^uV,  ScieotUc.  I 
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all  branchea  oC  Utcrature.  G 
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ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS 

FolltlCE,  and  Art. 

1,  anil  aitfn  U  amipUMy.  MDrcufUv,  and  to 
tutpkng  obrttutM 


P,  One!  I 
"  II  afford!  thi  bril.  the  ditopal.  and  mift  amtetdtnt  noani  of 
H qnSmgltt  InaUtU pAwu.''— Nortta  American,  Pbllidclptila. 
"  OituOubatifaU  ateuprieiofo>,e."—ni>w  York  ladi^pendnit. 
"  B  a,  bvaaoadt,  Ou  but  Khellc ptailiAtd."—8oaaitrn  Cburchma 
"  II  K)/uSg  mtppBtt  Ihd  vanlt  tif  t/u  rtadlag  public  l/ial  through  Ot  paatt  atom 
tottiutlloiyuoh^ui^tnfOnnid  in  currtnt lUfTalvn at bii tht  ptnitafqfa  leng 


Httifm 


—FblladelpU* 
■■  To  read  It  teeeMy  fa  a  liberal  trfuooMon."— Zion'a  Herald,  Boi 
"  Wllb  Italonea  nader  mat  faMwketv  tip  viiti 
tors.  polUla.  and  lOinao/  the  dai/.^-^bsTirMiodii 

"  T/iereinnoolhtrvavof  proaiTiiiti  Oii  Ktau  amouiU  iff  eMtflail  ttUralimfir  mMMag  I 

Khed4ilru a  aerouffh  wuipmdtmnqf  al  l^ltty 


Boalun  AdT< 
iMiuortky  at  tht  ntirary 


"  The  prlaix  among  magatinM.' 
"  Tlu  6etl  lileratvn  ttf  Oit  dai/.' 


BosloD  PoaL 
-New  York  ObaaiTsr. 
-New  York  Times. 


Tbb  LiTma  Aok  la  pabllibed  n 
Livma  AsE  and  lUAir  one  at  Ihe  Ai 
be  aeut  tor  a  fear,  both  pott-paid  ;  • 


ekly.al  »S,00» 


( of  pottage; 
■  Barptr-i  lft__, 

LSI  and  Ih*  A.  }| 

Now  la  Ibe  time  Co  aabtcrlbe.  beginning  wllli  tbe  A'fW  Ttar. 

IV- EXTRA  OFFER   FOR  I880._e 

To  all  new  eabccrlben  Tor  tS80  trill  be  aenl  tiralla  an  number*  of  isn.  wblcb  ecMal 

II  LiTTHo  Aoa,  tnm  advance  fbeeli,  tIi.  :  "  Bi  vbd  will  not  wbih  bx  bat.    b; 
'.  and  -*  Adu  and  Bte."  bf  tbe  aaUiorot  tbuae  nmaikililf  altticUn  at 

I.ITTB1.I.  &  fMK,  Mnni 


NORTH   AHEBIOAN   REVIEW  ADYEBTI8ER. 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  PUBUaHED: 
I. 

Progress  ai\d  Poverty. 

AN  INQUIRT  INTO  THE  CAUSE  OF.  INDUSTRIAL  DEPRESSIONS  AND 

OF   INCREASE    OF    WANT    WITH    INCREASE    OF    WEALTH:    THE 

REMEDT.     By  HnotT  Georgk.     1  toL,  12mo,  612  pages.     Cloth.     Price, 

IS.OO. 

EKiraet  firom  bUroduetkm. 

**  I  propoM  to  M6k  Um  law  niiieh  aaaodatae  poyertj  with  progrest,  and  tocreiiM  want  with  ad- 
vaBdBff  waatth:  and  I  beHave  that  In  the  explanation  of  tbla  paradox  wo  ahafl  find  tba  explanatlaB 
of  thoao  reonrnnf  aeaaona  of  indnatrtal  and  oommerdal  paial^la  which,  riowed  indepcodentlljr  of 
tinlr  ralatlona  to  mora  canotal  phanomona,  aeem  to  inexpUoabla." 

IL 

The  Art  of  Si)eecl\. 

STUDIES  IN  POETRY  AND  PROSE.  Bj  L.  T.  Towii8nn>,  D.  D.,  Professor 
in  Boston  University.     1  toL,  ISmo.    Cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 

Oost—i»;  History  of  Bpoeeh:  Tbaorioa  of  the  Origin  of  Spoedi;  Lawa  of  Speoeb:  Diction  sad 
Ulon;  Syntax;  Orammatieal  and  Bhotorical  Bolea;  Style;  flgarea;  Poetic  Speech;  Froae  Speech; 
FoaHo-Pfeoea  Speech. 

IIL 

Memoirs  of  Madame  de  I\emusat 

1802-lSOS.    With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  her  Grandson,  Paul  di  Riin784T, 

Senator.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Gasukl  Hobt  and  John  Lillh. 

8to,  paper.    In  three  Tolumes.    Volume  I.  now  ready.     Price,  60  cents. 

Madame  de  IMmnaat  waa  maid  of  honor  to  Josephine  from  1602  to  180H,  and  th^e  memolra  are 
derlred  from  a  diary  whidi,  tlM>a|rii  afterward  destroyed,  yet  formed  the  fonndation  of  the  present 
woric,  which  waa  carafhlly  guarded  by  her  eon,  and  is  now  pobUshed  by  her  grandson.  The  valae  of 
the  memoirs  reats  on  the  general  pictorea  which  they  give  of  the  diaracier  of  Napoleon,  his  relatirea, 
and  hia  IkToritea,  and  of  the  life  or  the  court. 

^It  woold  be  easy  to  multiply  quotationa  ftvm  this  interesting  boolc,  which  no  one  will  take  op 
wtthont  reading  greedily  to  the  end;  bat  enoogb  has  been  said  to  show  its  importance  as  iUnstratlnff 
the  eharaeter  and  the  policy  of  the  moot  remarkable  man  of  modem  times,  for  appreciating  which 
Madame  da  RAmnaat  la  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  principal  aathodrities.*^— Zondbn  Athenctum. 

TV. 

A  Class-Book  History  of  England. 

lUostrated  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Historical  Maps.  CompOed  for 
Pupils  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  and  for 
the  Higher  Classes  of  Elementary  Schools.  By  the  Kct.  David  Moeris,  Clas- 
sical Master  in  Liyerpool  College.  First  American  from  fifteenth  English  edi- 
tion.    1  Tol,  12mo.     Cloth.    Price,  $1.26. 

V. 

The  Englisl\  Language, 

AND  ITS  EARLT  LITERATURE.  By  J.  H.  Oilxori,  A  M.,  Professor  of 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  English,  in  the  UniTersity  of  Rochester.  1  voL,  12mo. 
Cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 

For  sale  by  sU  booksaDara;  or  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  addresa  in  the  United  Ststea,  on  raealptof 

D.  APPLETON  dt  CO.,  PuhUEhwa,  Nevr  YoA. 


AthnBomor  Awlinir "  4  «0      CorntaiaTsnpiaBB.arlte 

Pniuh "  4n)      CODUmponrT  BctHw  ir 

VwtlJ  LwiAoB  TliiM. "  SiS  I  tMsth  Century 

^^  l^BBAmEAH  ud  Uuu^sim  of  Book  Clfh  ud  RK&i>m  AflBociATi 
qoa^d  to  notion  tUi.    Tuu,  lasol  snd  hohci  u«  uvsd  b;  ordartn;  Ibno^ 

f^Tdaaiimt  HDt  fr««  Ui  any  uldr«u  for  Mn^atunp,    Addnu 
ALBKKT  H.  HOFFK  *  OO.,  1 1  Bromfletd  St, 


SEBASTIAN    STR 

A   NOiEL. 

By  JULIAN    HAWTHOR^ 

From  tk*  Iiomton  Alitnitum. 
'Ttktaama'.j  utwork  ofut,  'SsbuQu  SCriKne'— wUch  li  not  »  «ii| 
uddofltDot  dnffUh*  'Guth^^^nnj  be  pnaoiuoed  tike  moA  powerflil  von 
OTer  wilttea.  Indeed,  we  mmj  fo  flinher,  ud  u;  tlut  not  mujr  more  iwoaii 
thor  here  Bppeued  of  lete.  The  itoiy  Ei  Intereeting,  eod^  movtof  iwifUy  Aod  i1 
tbereiderwftlilt.  Tbe  (UeeudTlsor  of  eome  oftbe  weiwaanbaUnMdbTa 
of  other*.  Then  ere  tome  deli^tAi]  deeerlptioDa  of  erteru]  nktnrfl,  ud  Ihm 
Into  bumui  utnre,  which  hire  nther  snrprifted  oe." 

frwn  tSe  London  apKUAar. 
"Thli  li  ■  itofy  mirked  bf  -nrj  tnegnlir  power,  bat  •nrj  pownftal  Ihroi 
ttKf  to  coneelre  taj  iketdue  tlno'  ud  toon  aabtlr  dimwD  Ihu  thOM  or  Ur. 
of  BebuUu'i  Maod  Smlllet.  ThtM  three  ■»  not  eomnuHi  ptMom.  Hiq 
tbaimillMt  iCnlBing  >n«*lllKt,bat  with  theTlTUaeHDr  Rd(enlni;  end  tl 
Uk  of  v«i7  Imculir  pawn,  ud  one  oompoiad  of  Terj  dnrk  and  eoDUttmca, 
mant*,  pTsdooe  on  the  whole  ■  (bifle  effSeC  on  the  —M  -Ifcr  eflbet  of  th*  \ 


NOBTH   AMERIOAN   SEVTEW   ABVESTIBEB. 


THE   ART  JOURNAL 

FOR  1880. 


With  THE  ABT  JOUBNAL  vob  1880  will  n  arm 

SUPPLEMENTS, 

Qmtaining  Original  Detigns  for  cop^fing  on  iVogiief,  TVn,  Asiib,  Sermiu^  Yoam^  Womb.  €te^  or 

J&r  othermirp09e8  in  which  the  amateur  may  deHrt  eugaetUoM  for  DteoraUve  Drawing 

and  FatiUing.    Each  design  will  be  aeeompanied  wilh  miggmkomfoir  treatmmd. 


ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS,  Etc. 

USAYE8  FBOM  P AIHTEB8'  P0BTF0LI08.— We  shan  begin  In  an  early  number  a  aerlea 
of  papers  of  an  eminently  interestinj^  and  artistic  character,  conaitting  of  reprodnctlona 
on  wood  of  studies,  sketches,  oat-of-door  snatches  of  scenes  or  otjecta,  from  the  port- 
folios of  oar  artists.  We  can  promise  sabscribers  In  this  aniqiie  aeries  drawings  of 
slngnlar  fk«shness  and  charm. 

PBIK0IPLE8  OF  DEOOEATIOH.— We  have  began  in  the  Janoary  nomber  a  aeries  of  pa- 
pers explaining  and  illnstrating  the  principles  of  DeooratlTe  Art,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Susam 
N.  Cabtkb,  Snperiotendent  of  the  Woman's  Art  Sohool,  Cooper  Union,  New  York. 

STimiO-LIEE  nr  hew  TOBK.    with  mostraUona. 

PRIZE  DE8IGH8  FOB  ABT-MAKXrPACTTTBS. 

TEE  MOSQUES  OF  EGYPT.  By  B.  T.  Boons  and  M.  B.  Bookim.  Dhistmted  by  G. 
L.  Seymoor. 

OTHEB  EGTPTIAH  SUBJECTS.    By  the  same  anthors  and  artist 

AKEBIOAH  PAIHTEBS.— Examples  of  the  current  prodactiona  of  AxniOAH  Aansra,  en- 

grared  in  an  artistic  manner. 

BBITISH  AHD  CONTIHEHTAL  PAIHTEBS,- Examples,  engrmTed  on  wood,  of  the 

works  of  leading  artists  abroad. 

DOXESnC  ABCHITEOTUBE.— A  series  of  papers  giiing  faistraction  in  and  designs  for 
the  erection  of  raral  cottages,  snbarban  yiHas,  etc 

BIVEK  SCEHEBT.    By  Professor  Akstkd. 

CAUSES  OF  YABIETIES  OF  ABCHITECTXTBE  IN  SYBIA.   By  M.  B.  Bookim.    With 

Slastrations. 

ILLUSTBATIONS  OF  AlCEBICAN  AND  FOBEION  ABT-MANUFACTUBX8. 
YIEW8  OF  NEW  CHUBCHES,  BUILDINGS,  AND  MONUMENTS. 


Each  number  of  Ths  Art  Journal  contains  three  Steel  Engraylnfrs  or  Etchings,  lh>m  Palnt- 

iogs  by  distinguished  artists,  or  subjects  in  Sculpture. 


The  Art  Joitrnal  eordainn  ths  Steel  PUUee  and  lUuetratkme  qf  the  LoKixnr  Avr  Joushal 
{the  exdueive  right  of  which,  for  Canada  and  the  United  States^  has  been  pwrchaeed  bv  the  wtder- 
signed ),  ufith  additions  simdally  prepared  for  the  American  edition,  mainly  relating  to  American 
art.  It  contains  features  that  render  it  inraluable  to  artists,  amateurs,  and  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  Paiktino,  Sculpturs,  Abchitboturb,  Dkooratiom,  FuBNisHDie,  Orxamkktatioh, 
Snorayino,  Etorino.  or  Dbsionino  in  any  of  its  branches.  It  is  a  record  of  Progress  in  the 
Arts ;  affords  Instruction  to  amateurs  and  students ;  (hmishes  designers  with  innumerable  sog- 
eestions ;  glTes  examples  of  what  Is  doing  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  dUlbreat  arte ;  la  a 
choice  ffallery  of  engravings  in  both  steel  and  wood. 

Published  monthly.  Sold  only  by  Subscription.  Price.  75  cents  per  number  (payable  to  the 
carrier),  or  $9.00  per  annum,  in  advance,  postage  prepaid  by  the  publlahera. 

D.  APPIiETONT  ft  GO.,  PaUiflhnm  Hew  7ork« 

AoRNOXES :  Boston,  6  Hawley  Street ;  Philadelphia.  9S8  Chestnut  Street ;  Baltimore^  POat- 
Offlce  Avenue ;  Pittsburg,  10^  Sixth  Street ;  Rochester,  49  Stste  Street:  Clnebmati,  SOD  Main 
Street ;  Chicago,  61  Washington  Street;  St.  Louis,  SSOii  North  Third  Street;  New  Orieana, 
90  St  Charies  Street ;  San  Francisco,  907  Dupoot  Street. 


Appletons'  Journal: 

A    MAGAZINE     OF    GENERAL    LITERATO* 


Am.«TONB'  JooBsiL  is  deTOteci  to  literatort  of  «  el«riing  tni  generel  da 
Ficticm  ocoupiea  a  place,  Bod  Dwcrip live  Papers  appear  ;  but  large  pl««  IlJ 
articles  bearing  upon  Literary  and  Art  Topics,  u>  discusaiona  of  Social  and  H 
Progress,  lo  papers  addressed  diaUnoII  j  to  the  intellectual  taatva  of  the  public,  i 
■abjecCs  in  whlcb  the  public  welfare  or  public  culture  a  concerned.  i 

It  is  the  growing  hnbit  of  the  leading  nuoda  in  all  counlriee  to  oontribaf 
best  intelleeiual  work  Co  the  iniigiizine.i  and  reviews  ;  and,  in  order  that  Aifl 
JoUBiii.t  maj  adequate!;  reflect  the  intellectual  actiritj  of  the  time  thus  axlj 
it  adoiiu  to  ils  pages  a  lelection  ot  the  more  noteworthf  critical,  fipecaUtfj 
progrcBslTe  papers  that  come  from  the  pens  uf  tbeae  writers. 


SB  cents  per  number;  fS.OO  per  annum,  in  advance,  postage  meluded. 
five  will  be  sent  one  jear  for  $1S.I>0. 

The  Tolumea  b«^  January  and  Jul]'  of  etch  ;e*r.  Snbicriptioiw 
anj  length  of  time. 


TiUlN 

J 


The  Popular  Science  lent 


CojJueted  bi  E.  L.  and  V.  1.  YOUIIIKS. 


Containing  instnic^To  Had  inleresfing  artitles  and  abslraela  of  articles,  ■ 
selected,  and  illu^lraled,  from  the  pena  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  differtl 
tries;  accnuntB  nf  important  scientific  discoveries;  the  application  of  scienoj 
pmclieal  oris;  the  latest  vie»9  put  forth  concerning  natural  phenomena,!^ 
of  the  liii-heat  uuthority. 

Prominent  attention  is  given  to  tho.ic  Tariou.'.  sciences  whiih  help  tr 
dcrstsnding  of  tlie  nature  of  man,  to  the  hearin^cs  of  science  upon  the  quad 
.■•ooiety  and  {^OTeminent,  t'.>  scientific  education,  and  tii  the  eonSJete  which  ■] 
tile  projnrssive  miture  of  scienlifie  knowledge. 

The  PoPFLiR  SriENOK  MojiiHi.t  w-ni  cjifargcd,  hftjirming  iriili  Ifir  ittue  far 
1 8711.     It  is  handsomely  printed  on  clear  tvpp,  and,  when  necessary  lo  furth^ 
ilii-  ideas  of  the  writer,  fully  illustrated. 


1 
cles,J 

J 


Terks  ;  ^B.Oii  per  aniiuni ;  or. 
The  Tiiluriies  bcpn  May  and 

ThK    Popclab   SriESCE    MOXTH 
nriutn,  postage  prepaid,      (Full  p 


of  each  year.      Subicriplioi 

pi.etonb'  JouHNit,  together,  for  )j 

)  , 

D.   Al'PLETON  it  CO..  PublitAtTt.  JVaJ 


1880. 


THE  FOUR  OOARTERLY  REMS 


BLACKf  OOD'S  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 
The  Leohard  Scott  Publishihq  Company, 

41  Barclay  Street,  Kew  York, 

CONTINUE  THEIR  \UTHORirED  REPRIWTS  OP 

THI  EtmOHGH  BETOW  (  "''vi. 

THE  WESHINSTEH  EEVEW  [r.it,.„i\, 

THE  LOKDOH  QOAETEELY  KEVnW  (eoM<ran,), 
THE  BBlTISa  QOARTEELT  BEVIEW  ('""".J'K" 
>"'  BUCKWOOD'S  EDHBBBGH  IiGiZIIE.1 


Tli  EEVEW8  m  piiiUtii  simiiir,  in  tm  liiinr,  mi.  uv,  im  otitKr. 

BX.ACKW001>  la  Moatlilr. 

TERMS  FOR  IBSO  ilNCLUDlNO  P03TA0E>, 


.  -avi  sa  I&IM  IUrt.nU      . 

",",™.T  ""I »  " 

^■r  urlf  a^MI*^  iIh^  ■ 


i  OtMf  laal  or  slUntti 
>•!.    TUi  ■««■<»■  It  M 


IHE  UOMRO  SCOTT  PU8LISHING  COUPAKV, 
4>  awvMr  «tf«*r,  m»w  r< 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SOU 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS, 


Ttve  Emotions.     H;.Iui>>HcCoiiii,  D.D,  U>D^ 

of  FrinoMoD  CoUtec     I  fut,  8»ii.    Hoa 

Communism  ai\d  Socialism  u  iititi>  Hutoi^ 

Tiiuiir ;  n  ^mb.    Bj  Tkiooou  D.  Wooun,  0. 0^  U.  1>,  |U«I;  V 
TiJa  C«II(^     I  T<il.,  lamo.     |l  JO. 

The  Autobiography  of  Prince  Mellemich.  1 


id  DtbcM.  J 

enotS 


The  Life  at\d  Worlds  of  Gilbert  Stuart* 

Ghmuh  C.  Umom.  Cooteiitliig  len  ivpr«<Iii«lknu  uf  SCoart'*  ppramla,  ffl 
P»ri^  bf  tb«  pbologntiiTT  prDtijH  uf  VcunL  OuupU  k  Cvrnpatj;  ■  ■upiB 
in  pu»  llae  bf  Bart  of  the  "  Oibba  WuhictjUio  " ;  u  ctcbo}  fM>«liiiIW  bj  | 
uT  ittuart'a  pvn^and.ink  rDTtrolt  uf  Simielf;  utd  tn  aifniiisg  tiy  Colal^ 
Gooilridcc'i  mlulfttuiu  oTtbc  iriiiiL     1  toI,  <U>.    |10,0a  ^ 

Brazil :  the  An\azons  ar\d  U>e  Coast   By  hm 

iL  Sum.     tUusiniccI  frnm  Sketches  b;  J.  Wtll*  Cbunpnn*  u 
Mtd.     Kxu»  cloUi.  $6.0i.>. 

History  of  tlve   I^ise   of   Uve  Huguen 

France.     B;r  BcKor  U.  Biih»,  rnirctMOr  la  (&•  l'aHrT!ni]>  oT  ~ 
Yurh.     With  Ut|i.    3  tuU..  8*u.    anth.  gUl  Kp.  ft.OO. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens.    Kdiwa  by  t 

ur-iii-U«  luid  III!  Eldoai  D««tiMir.  Wiib  U'tnl  l'ii--tiniUr  Uiicts.  j 
llmo,    Clotli,  tB.()o, 

The   Boy's    FrolSSart       Edited,  with  an   tntnidact 

SiPViT  LA»m    Willi  niitiuilou  bj  Alfred  GapfM.   J  voL,  a 
dotli,  (3.00. 

Tl\e  Serpenl-Charmer.    a  Taie  of  ow  id^ 

D;  LoDW  Rooam-R,  antlio*  of  ■*  Iwlla  tml  lt<  K«lt>«  I'tiiMM-" 

tbe  Fnmdi  b^  lUr;  d«  [Uut«vilh<.    I  vviL,  mown  Hra,  to 

ttalioQi,  |S.aa  4 

The  Exploration  of  tl^e  World.    p*mop*  tu 

«xo   Ts>Tituii>L     Rt    J(TU8  VnMK.     1  (d.  evo,  •lUa  tMh,  with  adl^ 
'w*  Tftartoektarr/triaJ*  ttaltliMttillm.tr  watt -at,  p-VtUtWKrmiid^mt^ 


A 


